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PROCEEDINGS. 


OPENING   SESSION—  SATURDAY   EVENING. 


National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States  held 
its  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Congress  for  the  year  1898  in 
the    City   of    Indianapolis,    and    assembled    in    Plymouth 
Church,  Saturday,  October  i5th,  at  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

Mr.  JOHN  H.  HOLLIDAY,  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee, called  the  Congress  to  order.  After  which  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  A.  J.  GRAHAM,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Christ's 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  large  audience  was  entertained  with  some  fine  music 
on  the  organ  by  Prof.  WiLLiS  B.  KENT,  and  then  Mr.  HOLLIDAY 
introduced  Governor  JAMES  A.  MOUNT,  who  delivered  the  address 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

ADDRESS   OF   GOVERNOR  JAMES   A.    MOUNT.. 

It  affords  me  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Indiana, 
to  welcome  the  delegates  to  the  National  Prison  Association. 
The  people  of  this  commonwealth  keenly  appreciate  the  able 
efforts  put  forth  by  this  Association  for  improvement  in  the 
management  of  prisons,  reformatories  and  jails  and  the  good 
resulting  therefrom.  The  present  constitution  of  Indiana, 
adopted  in  1851,  contemplated  reform  in  the  punishment  of 
criminals.  Section  18  of  Article  i  provides  that  uthe  penal  code 
shall  be  founded  on  the  principles  of  reformation  and  not 
vindictive  justice."  The  legislature  of  Indiana,  acting  in  accord 
with  this  provision  of  our  state  constitution,  in  1897  enacted  a 
law  transforming  one  of  the  state  prisons  into  a  reformatory  and 
also  passed  a  law  providing  for  an  indeterminate  sentence. 
Under  the  provisions  of  these  laws  our  penal  code  now  offers 
inducements  to  reform.  This  provision  is  doubtless  wise,  pro- 
vided it  is  judiciously  enforced.  Where  the  term  of  sentence 
may  be  abridged  through  obedience  to  rules  there  is  an  incentive 
to  reform  and  an  opportunity  offered  the  prisoner  to  regain  his 
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liberty  and  his  restoration  to  public  confidence.  But  in  the 
execution  of  these  laws  something  more  than  immediate  good 
behavior  should  be  considered.  The  history  of  the  prisoner 
before  conviction  should  have  due  weight.  The  heinousness  of 
the  crime  committed  should,  also,  be  taken  into  account. 
Without  considering  these  important  factors,  but  acting  on  prison 
record  alone,  1  fear  the  most  dangerous  criminals  would  have  the 
greatest  incentive  to  act  the  hypocrite  in  order  to  shorten  a 
sentence  that  their  crimes  would  otherwise  prolong.  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  new  laws  enacted  in  this  state,  but  wish  to 
emphasize  some  of  the  danger  lines. 

Criminals  must  be  made  to  feel  the  sting  of  the  outraged 
law.  I  have  but  little  sympathy  with  the  morbid  sentimentality 
which  believes  that  all  criminals  can  be  reformed.  While  human 
nature  remains  as  it  now  is,  and  has  been  in  the  past,  there  will 
be  felons  to  be  punished  and  criminal  laws  to  be  enforced  to 
insure  peace  and  protection  to  society.  One  of  the  twelve  chosen 
by  the  Master  to  be  His  Apostles,  a  man  who  was  constantly 
under  the  refining  influence  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  was  a  thief,  a 
traitor  and  a  murderer.  While  this  in  no  wise  reflects  upon  the 
divine  influence,  it  does  teach  that  we  must  not  expect  perfection  ; 
no,  not  even  in  the  church. 

I  am  glad  that  members  of  this  Association  possessing 
marked  ability  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  this 
work.  "In  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  safety."  Your 
deliberations  have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  advanced  methods 
for  bringing  about  prison  reform.  I  beg  to  assure  our  distin- 
guished visitors  that  Indiana  has  taken  a  position  among  the 
foremost  in  the  management  and  control  of  all  her  penal, 
reformatory  and  charitable  institutions.  Competency  and  fitness 
of  character  are  the  qualifications  demanded  of  those  who  are  to 
assume  charge  of  these  institutions  and  of  their  many  departments. 
Partisan  politics  is  rapidly  being  eliminated  as  a  factor  in  their 
conduct.  The  taxpayers  of  the  state  demand  business  integrity 
in  the  management  of  state  institutions.  They  require  the 
exercise  of  a  spirit  of  economy,  but  not  parsimony  ;  liberality, 
but  not  extravagance  ;  business  qualifications  instead  of  rewards 
to  favorites.  The  broad-minded,  philanthropic  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Indiana  demands  that  the  wards  of  the  state  be  provided 
for  in  a  manner  consistent  with  kindness  and  justice.  They 
insist  upon  the  punishment  of  lawbreakers  and  favor  the 
reclamation,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  fallen.  I  speak  soberly  and 
truthfully  when  I  say  this  commonwealth  takes  high  rank  among 
the  states  on  all  questions  of  progress  and  reform.  All  of  our 
people  are  justly  proud  of  the  spirit  of  progress,  of  charity  and 
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beneficence  that  is  characteristic  of  our  beautiful  ca^tal  city,  to 
whose  hospitality  I  extend  you  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Indianapolis  was  delivered  by  Mayor  JAMES  TAGGART.  > 

ADDRESS  OF  MAYOR  JAMES  TAGGART. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Delegates  and  Members  of  the  National 
Prison  Association:  I  wish  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis, 
to  extend  to  this  Association  and  its  individual  members,  a  hearty 
and  cordial  welcome  to  this  city.  I  think  every  citizen  of  Indiana 
who  has  given  thought  to  the  subject  is  interested  in  the  purposes 
which  the  Association  represents.  I  am  sure  that  the  manner  in 
which  our  benevolent  institutions  are  conducted  shows,  as  the 
Governor  has  just  said,  that  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  men  who  manage  them.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  in  our  local  institutions,  our  station  house,  our  jail  and  our 
workhouse,  both  sanitary  and  humane  methods  are  adopted  for 
taking  care  of  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  confined 
within  their  walls.  I  believe  the  spirit  in  Indiana  is  for  reform, 
and  that  the  state  of  Indiana  and  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis 
would  be  very  glad  to  adopt  any  reforms  that  would  be  beneficial 
that  may  be  suggested  by  this  Association.  We  feel  honored  by 
your  presence  here.  We  have  an  inland  city,  and  it  is  called  the 
nicest  inland  city  in  the  world.  The  people  of  Indiana  feel  that 
they  have  been  honored  by  the  members  of  this  Association  who 
selected  this  city  as  your  meeting  place.  I  hope  you  will  visit 
our  institutions  while  you  are  here,  especially  those  in  which  you 
are  particularly  interested,  and  I  assure  you  again  that  your 
presence  here  is  appreciated  by  every  citizen  of  the  city  of 
Indianapolis.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  HOLLIDAY  :  The  response  to  the  welcoming  addresses 
will  now  be  made  by  Dr.  FRED.  H.  WINES,  of  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

DR.    WINES'    RESPONSE   TO   ADDRESSES   OF   WELCOME. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  me  to  have  been 
selected  to  respond  to  the  cordial  words  of  welcome  spoken  by 
the  Governor  and  Mayor,  and  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  honor 
and  hospitality  shown  us.  At  the  same  time  I  am  saddened  by 
the  thought  that  I  stand  where  once  stood  a  man  who  possessed 
qualities  which,  had  he  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  would  have 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  a  saint,  who  bore  upon  his  heart 
continually  the  burden  of  sin  and  sorrow  of  the  world,  and  who 
could  not  rest  while  anything  in  his  power  remained  undone  to 
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relieve  human  suffering  and  uplift  mankind,  but  whose  voice 
will  be  heard  on  earth  no  more  forever.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
refer  to  Oscar  McCulloch.  We  loved  him,  and  we  do  not  forget 
him.  It  was  from  this  platform  that  an  influence  went  forth 
which  contributed  largely  to  the  advanced  social  movement 
which  has  won  for  Indiana  the  admiration  and  respect  of  her 
sister  states.  That  influence  was  subtle,  pervasive,  enduring ;  it 
was  felt,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  felt  by  the  entire  country. 
We  honor  his  memory  in  meeting  here  to-night. 

When  a  Republican  Governor  assures  us  that  Indiana  is  all 
right,  and  a  Democratic  Mayor  tells  us  that  the  Governor  speaks 
the  truth,  we  must  believe  them.  But  I  add  my  own  testimony 
to  theirs,  having  spent  at  one  time  a  number  of  weeks  in  Indian- 
apolis, and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful 
cities  beneath  the  American  flag.  The  Governor  spoke  of  the 
steps  recently  taken  in  Indiana  to  improve  her  penal  laws  and 
her  prison  system,  but  he  did  not  mention  her  great  work  for 
children,  the  neglected  and  destitute  children  of  the  state,  which 
redounds  even  more  to  her  honor ;  for  it  is  by  preventive  work 
among  the  young  that  the  growth  of  crime  is  kept  in  check. 

I  have  often  asked  myself  what  interest  has  the  general 
public  in  the  prison  question  ?  Few  men,  comparatively,  are 
arrested  for  crime  ;  fewer  still  are  convicted,  and  the  number 
directly  engaged  in  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
criminal  law  is  least  of  all.  On  the  sound  social  principle  that 
every  man  should  attend  to  his  own  business  and  let  that  of  other 
people  alone,  it  would  seem  that  the  prison  question  might  very 
well  be  left  to  the  exclusive  consideration  of  lawbreakers  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  officers  of  the  law  on  the  other.  This  may 
be  characterized  as  the  individualistic  view  of  the  situation,  and 
individualism,  as  we  all  know,  has  for  some  minds  an  irresistible 
attraction. 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  confessed  that  there  is  something 
to  be  said  in  opposition  to  a  view  so  narrow  and  selfish. 
Cain  spoke  like  an  individualist  when  he  cried,  "  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  If  my  own  brother,  the  son  of  my  mother, 
were  arrested  and  convicted  of  crime,  I  should  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  his  fate,  both  from  sympathy  and  because  I 
should  know  that  what  touches  him  affects  me.  Now,  we  only 
have  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  the  solidarity  of  the  family  to  the 
larger  group  of  the  human  family,  to  perceive  that  after  all  every 
man  is  interested  in  the  fate  of  every  other  man,  since  we  are  all 
brothers.  The  solidarity  of  the  race  is  a  fact  which  rests  for 
evidential  support  on  the  twin  pillars  of  religion  and  science. 
As  a  scientific  fact  the  individual  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
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but  an  integral  link  in  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect  which  stretches 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  binds  the  infinite  past  to  the  infinite 
future ;  he  is  the  product  of  his  heredity  and  his  environment ; 
he  acts  upon  his  age  and  is  reacted  upon  by  it.  As  a  religious 
fact,  the  ties  which  unite  us  to  each  other  are  ties  of  affection 
and  of  mutual  obligation,  and  our  responsibility  to*  the  great 
world  without  us  is  measured  by  nothing  less  than  the  extent  of 
our  opportunities  and  of  our  capacity.  The  fate  of  the  prisoner, 
therefore,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  concerns  us  all,  and  the 
sooner  the  attention  of  the  community  is  directed  to  it,  the  more 
intelligently  the  prison  question  is  discussed  by  the  pulpit  and 
the  press,  the  sooner  will  it  be  solved. 

It  is  the  attempt  to  solve  that  question  which  has  brought 
us  here  to-night  from  all  parts  of  this  great  land,  men  and 
women,  professionals  and  amateurs,  without  reference  to  our 
individual  religions  or  political  convictions.  We  are  interested 
in  two  things  :  First,  in  the  prisoner  himself  as  a  human  being, 
with  a  brother's  claim  to  such  help  as  we  can  give  him  ;  and 
then,  in  a  larger  sense,  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community 
of  which  we  are  a  part.  The  prisoner  is  a  man  greatly  to  be 
pitied.  I  do  not  refer  to  his  physical  privations  and  hardships, 
to  the  visible  fact  of  his  incarceration,  concerning  which  poets 
and  novelists  grow  tender  when  all  that  it  means  dawns  upon 
their  sympathetic  imaginations.  The  isolation  of  the  prisoner 
in  his  cell  is  but  the  type  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  alienation. 
He  is  there  because  he  is  not  in  touch  and  harmony  with  his 
fellow  men,  but  an  Ishmaelite,  whose  hand  is  against  them  and 
their  hand  against  him.  He  is  there  because  he  has  set  himself 
against  the  moral  and  social  order  of  the  universe,  the  divine 
law,  something  deeper  and  higher  than  any  merely  human 
statute.  Give  him  his  discharge  to-day  and  you  have  not  enlarged 
his  mental  horizon  ;  he  is  a  prisoner  still,  hemmed  in  on  every 
side  by  his  limitations,  as  all  of  us  are,  but  his  are  peculiar  to 
himself  as  a  criminal.  He  is  in  a  sense  the  victim  of  his  heredity 
and  his  environment.  Had  our  heredity  and  environment  been 
the  same  as  his  we  should  have  been  where  and  what  he  is.  His 
crime  does  not  appeal  to  us,  but  his  misfortune  does.  If  without 
injury  to  the  public  we  can  alleviate  his  suffering  by  changing 
his  relation  to  God  and  man  for  the  better,  our  sense  of  duty  to  a 
fallen  brother  prompts  us  to  undertake  the  difficult  task,  looking 
to  God  for  help  in  its  accomplishment. 

That  is  one  side  of  our  work,  but  perhaps  its  least  important 
side.  In  comparison  with  the  community,  no  individual  counts 
for  very  much.  The  community  has  the  right  to  demand  the 
sacrifice  of  the  individual,  whose  interest  must  give  way  before 
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the  larger  interest,  whenever  a  larger  end  is  to  be  served  than 
his  preservation.  The  interest  of  the  community  is  the  suppres- 
sion and  prevention  of  crime  ;  the  maintenance  of  public  order, 
peace  and  security.  Order  is  security  only  by  conformity  to  law. 
The  violater  of  law  needs  to  be  converted  or  to  be  eliminated  as 
a  social  factor,  either  by  his  death,  which  was  the  primitive  way 
of  disposing  of  him,  or  by  his  incarceration,  which  is  the  modern 
method  of  attaining  the  same  result,  namely,  his  removal  from 
the  community  as  a  disturbing  element.  Which  of  these 
methods  is  preferable  is  a  fair  question  for  discussion,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  crime  of  murder  it  has  not  yet  been  settled,  but 
is  still  a  prolific  occasion  for  dispute  in  every  portion  of  the 
civilized  world.  For  every  other  crime,  the  prison  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  gallows  and  the  guillotine ;  this  revolution  in 
sentiment  and  practice  is  purely  modern,  having  occurred  within 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  But  the  true  relation  of  the  prison 
to  crime  and  the  criminal  is  still  an  unsettled  problem.  Public 
sentiment  oscillates  between  the  belief  that  the  prison  is  a  place 
of  punishment  and  the  feeling  that  it  ought  to  be  a  place  of 
penitence  and  reformation.  Even  the  legal  profession  is  divided 
upon  the  question  whether  the  criminal  code  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  retribution  for  crime  or  that  of  social  protection 
against  crime,  and  whether  the  machinery  of  justice  has  been 
invented  and  set  in  operation  with  a -view  to  the  destruction  or 
the  salvation  of  the  criminal.  The  same  doubt  separates  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  prisons  into  two  groups,  one  of  which 
favors  a  harsh  and  the  other  a  mild  discipline  in  prisons  ;  one  sets 
the  higher  value  upon  punitive  and  remunerative  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  convict,  while  the  other  seeks  to  convert  the  prison  into  a 
school  for  the  development  and  training  of  character,  believing 
that  its  aim  is  educational  rather  than  financial,  and  that  the 
conversion  of  the  prison  is  the  first  step  towards  the  conversion 
of  the  prisoner. 

This  controversy,  in  all  its  parts  and  phases,  is  a  struggle 
between  the  barbarous  past  and  the  humanitarian  spirit  which 
gilds  the  dawn  of  the  approaching  century  ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
a  question  of  religion,  of  humanity  and  of  progress.  To  America 
has  been  entrusted  the  banner  of  progress  and  humanity.  The 
American  Revolution  changed  the  outlook  of  mankind.  The 
Civil  War  determined  whether  this  nation  would  prove  true  or 
false  to  her  mission.  The  Spanish  War,  in  its  motive,  in  the 
incidents  which  have  characterized  it,  and  in  its  sudden  and 
glorious  termination,  has  revealed  this  mission  to  the  world. 
Our  part  in  history  is  to  stoop  to  the  ignorant,  the  degraded  and 
miserable  and  lift  them  to  a  higher,  fuller,  richer  life;  to  make 
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all  mankind  sharers  with  us  in  everything  which  makes  our 
heritage  fortunate.  To  stoop  to  the  convict  and  seek  to  recreate 
in  him  the  lost  or  broken  image  of  his  Maker  is  the  supreme 
illustration  of  the  American  idea.  It  is  this  idea,  or  perhaps  I 
should  better  say  the  Christian  idea,  which  this  Association 
embodies  and  reflects. 

Vocal  solo — By  MR.  HENRY  NEWTON. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS,  BY  z.  R.  BROCKWAY, 

ELMIRA,    N.    Y. 

v  We  are  again,  this  the  twenty-eighth  year  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Prison  Association,  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
tremendous  fact  of  crime. 

The  importance  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Prison  Congress 
would  more  clearly  appear  if  there  could  be  presented  to  our  view 
a  comprehensive  annual  budget  showing  the  number  of  persons 
who  commit  crimes,  the  losses  sustained  by  criminal  acts,  the 
cost  of  guarding  property  and  the  public  peace,  of  detecting  and 
convicting  criminals,  the  expenditure  for  prisons  and  for  main- 
taining prisoners.  Still  more  impressive  would  it  be  if  by  any 
means  there  could  be  portrayed  the  cruelty  of  crimes,  the 
corrupting  influence  of  criminals  at  large  and  the  injury  to  the 
state  from  crimes  committed  and  the  presence  in  the  community 
of  criminals  who  disregard  the  laws  and  despise  the  authority  of 
the  state.  Unfortunately  or  fortunately  such  a  budget  and 
portrayal  cannot  be  had. 

STATISTICS   OF  CRIME. 

There  is  not  throughout  the  world  any  compilation  of 
statistics  which  completely  and  truthfully  reveals  the  extent,  the 
cost  and  the  corruption  of  crime.  During  the  past  year  Mr. 
Eben  Mumford,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  made  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Henderson,  a  careful  examination  of 
criminal  statistics,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  studied  the 
statements  of  Du  Caine,  Grosvenor,  Morrison,  Mayo,  Terry, 
Faulkner  and  others,  with  the  result  to  date  that  statistics  show 
nothing  of  scientific  value  as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  crime 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  there  is  110  accessible  data  by  which 
a  just  international  comparison  of  the  amount  of  criminality  can 
possibly  be  made.  The  study  of  Mr.  Mumford  is,  however,  a 
useful  contribution  to  criminal  statistics,  because  he  has  discovered 
and  presented  facts  which  justify  an  estimate,  if  not  a  conclusion, 
as  to  the  real  movement  of  crime.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  convictions  for  crimes  of  every  grade  annually,  in  the 
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United  States,  is  720,000.  The  number  of  committals  to  prison 
is  260,000.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  all  prisons,  including 
the  jails  and  juvenile  prisons,  is  85,000.  A  rough  estimate  is 
made  of  the  cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States,  which  includes 
the  expense  of  police  and  constabulary,  courts,  trials,  witnesses, 
etc.,  prison  maintenance  and  interest  on  investments  for  prison 
establishments,  excluding  from  the  calculation  the  amount  of  loss 
from  the  crimes  themselves,  and  the  footing  exceeds  $50,000,000 
of  annual  expenditure.  (St.  Clair  McKelway  estimates  it  at 
$60,000,000). 

The  corrupting  influence  of  crimes  and  criminals  cannot  be 
estimated.  The  criminal  is  the  bacillus  of  society  and  the  crime 
is  the  symptom  of  society's  endemic  disease.  The  only  known 
serious  study  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  Dugdale's  "The 
Jukes,"  a  pamphlet  published  in  1877,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Prison  Association  of  New  York.  The  Juke  family,  originally 
vitiated  by  a  maternal  ancestor,  is  traced  through  a  period  of  75 
years  and  1,200  descendants,  of  which  number  there  were  of 
paupers  and  public  dependants,  280 ;  criminals  and  offenders, 
140  ;  arrests  and  trials,  250  ;  habitual  thieves,  60  ;  murderers  and 
murdered,  7  ;  contaminated  with  loathsome  disease,  440  ;  there 
were  also  30  bastards  and  ^prostitutes  and  300  premature  deaths 
of  children.  Mr.  Dugdale  computes  the  public  cost  entailed  by 
the  family  and  descendants  at  $1,308,000.  Thus  one  family 
becomes  a  monstrous  octopus  of  evil,  whose  free  arms  reach  out 
and  plant  poisonous  seeds  to  become  again  contaminating  centers 
like  itself.  If  such  is  the  propagating  power  of  vice  and  crime, 
society  itself  would  be  destroyed  by  it,  but  for  that  law  of  nature 
which,  in  the  generations,  turns  back  upon  the  destructive  agents 
themselves  their  own  death  dealing ;  and  the  counteracting 
influence  of  education  and  religion  together,  with  the  remedies 
and  restraints  of  organized  societies,  prisons  and  reformatories,  so 
well  represented  in  this  Association  and  this  assembly. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  growth  of  crimes,  there  is  neither 
evidence  or  probability  that  crime  in  the  United  States  is 
increasing  beyond  its  usual  ratio  to  the  general  population,  nor 
more  than  it  is  in  other  countries,  including  England  and  Wales. 
The  number  of  prisoners  is  no  proof  of  it  and  the  number  of 
committals,  convictions  and  arrests  do  not  show  it.  Any  differ- 
ence in  the  average  of  sentences  to  imprisonment  shows  quickly 
in  the  aggregate  of  prison  population  and  there  is  not  much 
uniformity  of  sentences,  one  country  with  another  or  as  between 
states,  or  even  in  the  practice  of  courts  and  magistrates  in  the 
same  state  or  country.  This  attested  by  Mr.  Wines  of  our  own 
country  and  by  Mr.  Talleck  of  the  London  Howard  Association 
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who  says  :  "  The  system  of  sentences  in  Bngland  is  extremely 
irregular  and  elastic  depending  largely  upon  the  idiosyncracies 
of  each  judge  or  magistrate."  The  average  definite  sentence 
period  of  prisoners  in  the  English  prisons  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1897,  exclusive  of  life  sentences  and  sentences  less  than  one  year, 
is  2.08  years  while  in  New  York  the  same  year  the  average  is 
4.54  years.  Thus  it  appears  that  if  the  English  prison  population 
had  grown  under  the  sentence  average  of  New  York  there  would 
be,  in  the  English  prisons,  of  this  class  of  prisoners  11,718 
instead  of  5,400,  the  number  shown  by  the  published  report. 
The  report  also  shows  that  in  England  and  Wales  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  all  classes  of  criminals 
annually  convicted  are  not  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  all,  but 
are  otherwise  disposed  of  by  fines,  etc.,  and  that  ninety-eight  per 
cent,  of  those  imprisoned  are  sentenced  for  less  than  a  year,  a 
difference  of  percentage  above  the  ratio  of  such  sentences  in  the 
United  States  which,  if  calculated  upon  the  number  178,985 
committals  to  prisons  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  from 
3,550  to  10,019.  The  English  reports  show  that  the  number 
of  convictions  for  all  crimes  in  a  single  year  is  603,934  or  one 
to  every  fifty  of  the  general  population,  while  in  the  United 
States,  if  the  number  of  convictions  is  correctly  estimated  as 
820,000,  the  ratio  is  as  one  to  one  hundred  of  our  population. 

If  the  foregoing  statements  are  not  scientific  facts  they  are 
within  the  range  of  reasonable  probability  and  quite  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  condition  of  the  United  States  as  to  crime  is, 
if  not  better,  then  no  worse  than  in  other  countries. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  crimes  are 
misdemeanors,  not  felonies,  that  is  to  say,  crimes  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  periods  less  than  a  year  in  jails,  workhouses, 
county  penitentiaries,  etc.  More  attention  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past  should  be  given  to  offenses  and  offenders  of  this  class. 
The  police,  the  courts,  the  prisons  are  chiefly  engaged  with  these 
crimes  and  criminals.  In  New  York  (1896)  66,402  of  them  were 
tried  and  convicted  in  Courts  of  Special  Sessions,  and  only  4,523 
of  felons  in  Courts  of  General  Sessions.  We  are  not  perhaps  too 
much  occupied  with  the  more  serious  crimes  and  the  felon 
prisoners,  but  we  are  too  neglectful  of  this  culture  field  of  crimes 
and  criminals.  There  can  be  no  effective  repression  of  the  great 
volume  of  crimes  by  the  laws  and  the  prisons  without  very 
important  changes  of  public  sentiment,  of  penal  statutes  and  of 
imprisonment  for  misdemeanors  and  of  misdemeanants. 

It  is  true  that  many  misdemeanants  never  develop  to  become 
felons,  although  convicted  hundreds  of  times  of  the  minor 
offenses,  but  the  home  and  habitat  of  the  disorderly  persons  who 
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commit  misdemeanors  constitute  the  environment  favorable  to 
felonious  crimes.  The  statutory  distinction  between  the  two 
classes  of  crimes  has  in  some  states  and  countries  become 
obscured,  but  nowhere  as  yet  has  the  notion  that  the  punishment 
must  be  made  to  fit  the  crime  been  completely  surrendered. 
Nowhere  is  an  earnest  effort  made  to  permanently  correct  the 
behavior  of  the  misdemeanant  offenders.  If  the  laws  could  be  so 
framed  and  public  sentiment  be  so  changed  that  offenders 
restrained  of  liberty  by  the  courts,  for  the  public  protection,  could 
then  and  thereafter  be  hedged  about  so  as  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  offenses,  there  would  unquestionably  result  a  diminution  of 
felonious  crimes.  It  is  wrong  to  allow  a  brute  to  habitually  beat 
his  wife,  to  pauperize  his  family  by  his  dissipations,  to  debauch 
himself  and  others  to  the  disturbance  and  the  danger  of  the  public 
order.  Much,  of  poverty,  with  its  attendant  evils,  drunkenness 
and  licentiousness,  with  their  train  of  degeneration  and  disease, 
may  be  prevented  when  public  sentiment  is  resolute  enough, 
kind  enough,  to  sustain  laws  and  institutions  for  more  effective 
restraint  and  recovery  of  misdemeanant  criminals  More  thorough 
treatment  of  this  class  of  offenders  would  serve,  no  doubt,  to 
increase  for  a  time,  the  resident  population  of  the  prisons,  a  fact 
that  would  be  heralded  as  discreditable,  but  in  reality  not  so. 
Not  idle  courts  and  empty  prisons,  but  rather  prompt  arrests, 
quick  convictions  and  full  prisons  show  the  reaction  of  society 
against  crimes,  and  show  also  a  good  moral  tone,  a  healthy  public 
sentiment.  As  in  the  navy  the  experienced  sailor,  "the  old 
salt,"  is  said  to  prefer  "a  taught  ship" — the  strict  discipline — so 
the  thoughtful,  good  citizen  should  prefer  the  standards  of 
behavior  and  the  security  of  laws  and  enforcement  of  laws.  The 
more  civilized  we  become  the  more  laws  against  crimes  we  have  ; 
the  more  laws,  the  more  of  recorded  crimes,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  criminal,  as  well  as  the  poor,  "Shall  never  cease 
out  of  the  land." 

CRIME  SOURCE. 

With  the  increase  of  population  and  advancing  civilization, 
human  wants  and  perhaps  human  needs  are  greatly  multiplied, 
and  there  is  also  an  ever  increasing  difficulty,  because  of  compe- 
titions to  provide  the  means  of  living.  Thus  there  is  supplied 
inducement  to  crime.  Then  the  deprivations  and  dissipations  of 
the  improvident  class  produces  degeneracy,  transmitted  to 
generation  after  generation,  and  more  and  more  of  the  people 
become  disqualified  as  well  as  disinclined  to  satisfy  their  wants 
by  legitimate  earnings.  The  provident  wealthy  class  touched 
with  pity  at  the  privations  of  the  poor  found  charities  which 
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domicile  vast  numbers  of  dependents  whose  institutional  training 
tends  to  unfit  them  for  supporting  themselves.  Quite  90  per 
cent,  of  crimes  are  against  property.  It  cannot  be  said  that  an 
increase  of  wants  is  an  evil,  for  it  is  not;  on  the  contrary  the 
wants  of  mankind  form  the  basis  of  all  social  progress,  but  the 
security  of  property  is  at  the  very  foundation  of  society. 

It  is  unimportant  for  any  practical  purpose  to  find  the 
relation  of  heredity  and  environment  to  'the  degeneracy  of 
prisoners.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  they  are  defective.  Their 
improvement  must  be  accomplished  by  the  same  means  and 
methods  whether  heredity  or  environment  predominates  as  cause 
of  criminal  conduct.  Neither  is  it  important  to  speculate  upon 
the  question  of  the  prisoner's  moral  accountability.  It  is  enough 
that  he  is  unfitted  for  free  life.  The  training  for  safe  citizenship 
must  be  substantially  the  same  whether  there  is  or  is  not  free 
agency  and  moral  accountability.  Prisoners  are  properly 
accountable  to  society  for  their  conduct  whether  they  are  morally 
responsible  or  not. 

PRISONERS. 

The  prisoners  confined  in  the  prisons  are  younger  in  years 
and  older  in  experience  than  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  the 
case.  In  New  York  70  per  cent,  of  adult  felon  prisoners  were, 
when  convicted,  under  thirty  (30)  years  of  age.  Prisoners 
generally  belong  to  the  grade  of  humanity  that  is  inferior.  The 
whole  prison  population  may  be  divided  in  this  connection  into 
two  grades  of  inferiority,  those  whose  defectiveness  is  very 
apparent  and  others  whose  mental  and  moral  defects  are  concealed 
under  good  and  sometimes  quite  brilliant  capabilities  in  given 
directions.  About  one-half  of  them  have  not  been  unfamiliar 
with  life  in  institutions  of  one  kind  or  another  ;  with  arrests  and 
imprisonment,  temporary  or  prolonged,  in  station  house,  jail  or 
prisons  for  juvenile  offenders  and  misdemeanants,  while  some  of 
them  have  been  imprisoned  for  more  serious  crimes.  Fully  40 
per  cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  in  ten  countries,  according  to  the 
published  reports,  are  old  offenders,  who  have  previously  been 
subjected  to  imprisonment.  More  than  60  per  cent,  of  prisoners 
are  practically  illiterate  on  admission  to  prison,  and  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  are  from 'the  dull  scholars  in  the  public 
schools  or  truants  who  burrow  in  lanes  and  alleys,  where  they 
form  the  worst  associations  and  personal  habits.  They  are 
without  the  usual  amount  of  imagination,  and  so  are  without  the 
common  ambition  of  the  non-criminal  of  their  class  in  society. 

As  a  whole  the  prisoners  are  indolent,  unstable,  reckless. 
Many  of  them  are  not  only  dishonest  and  dishonorable,  but  also 
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merciless  and  base ;  they  do  not  supply,  out  of  the  50,000  the 
writer  has  observed,  one  single  criminal  such  as  the  novelist  and 
sentimentalist  frequently  represent  criminals  to  be.  They 
constitute  a  living  anti-social  mass  not  easily  resolved  and 
brought  into  accord  with  the  orderly  life  of  a  good  community. 
It  is  not  generally  true  of  prisoners  that  they  become  criminals 
by  a  single  misstep.  They  are  as  a  class  naturally,  and  it  may 
be  inevitably  criminal.  They  have  shown  by  their  crimes  that 
they  are  irresponsive  to  common  restraints.  They  have  misman- 
aged themselves,  have  behaved  in  a  manner  contrary  to  their 
true  interest  and  to  their  desire  to  be  at  liberty.  There  is  also  a 
difference  to  be  noted  between  the  character  of  imprisoned 
criminals  and  others  of  their  class  who  are  not  yet  guilty  and 
convicted  of  crime,  a  difference  which  increases  the  difficulty  of 
their  reformation.  With  the  act  of  crime  there  is'  born  to  the 
prisoner  a  self-abandon  he  did  not  have  before  ;  there  comes  the 
sense  of  fellowship  with  criminals ;  he  is  now  an  object  of 
attention,  crowds  gape  at  him  at  the  trial ;  newspapers  notice 
him  ;  jail  visitors  and  prison  philanthropists  flatter,  giving  him 
a  new  feeling  of  self-importance.  Well  cared  for  at  the  public 
expense,  as  prisoners  in  our  modern  prisons  are,  he  is  relieved 
from  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  so  is  pauperized  by  his 
imprisonment,  unfitted  for  the  drudgery  of  honest  work  on  his 
release. 

A  discharged  prisoner  writes  :  "  Cannot  you  assist  me  to 
become  a  detective?  I  have  been  fifteen  years  a  criminal  and 
with  criminals,  and  have  talents  in  that  line.  When  I  was  a 
thief  I  lived  in  riches,  now  I  am  honest  and  must  work  hard  for 
a  dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  day." 

TWO   SCHOOLS   OF   PENOLOGY. 

The  great  problem  of  crimes  and  punishments  has  during 
the  past  century,  which  is  the  period  of  the  penitentiary  system 
in  the  United  States,  received  unusual  attention.  It  is  an 
awakened  interest  very  largely  contributed  to  by  this  National 
Prison  Association  during  the  last  three  decades.  The  thought 
of  the  time  is  chiefly  included  in  two  schools  of  penology  differing 
essentially  as  to  the  purpose  and  principles  of  prison  treatment 
for  crimes.  The  one,  the  so-called  classical  school,  which  is 
dominant  in  Europe,  is  ranged  under  the  motto,  "Punishment 
the  principle ;  prevention  the  incident."  The  other  the  school 
of  utilitarians  and  experimentalists  (which  I  venture  to  say  is 
predominant  in  America)  reverses  the  motto  of  the  classical 
school  and  adopts  the  phrase,  "  Prevention  the  principle ; 
punishment  the  incident." 
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Lord  Justice  Fry  says,  "  The  root  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
punishment  is  the  endeavor  to  find  a  fitness  of  pain  to  sin  which 
the  world  does  not  satisfactorily  supply,"  and  that  "  Before 
everything  else  we  must  look  at  the  moral  nature  of  the  act  in 
question."  The  classical  school  holds  to  the  same  view,  namely, 
"  That  the  primary  ground,  the  moral  foundation,  the  essence, 
the  true  moral  sanction,  and  so  the  justification  of  punishment 
for  crime  is  the  infliction  of  pain."  But  it  is  at  the  same  time 
conceded  that  there  are  other  purposes  to  be  subserved  by 
punishment,  certain  secondary  purposes,  such  as  the  prevention 
of  further  offenses  by  the  offender  and  the  repression  of  offenses 
by  others,  also  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  While  it  is 
admitted  that  all  these  are  desirable  practicable  benefits,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  held  to  be  secondary  in  importance,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  results  are  best  accomplished  through  adjustment  of 
punishments.  According  to  this  school  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ment is  to  expiate  the  crime  rather  than  expurgate  the  criminal. 

PUNISHMENT. 

The  pursuit  of  this  principle  in  actual  practice  is  fraught 
with  serious  difficulties.  To  impose  upon  a  criminal  a  just 
punishment  for  the  purpose  of  expiation,  the  sentencing  court 
must  foreknow  and  accurately  predetermine  what  length  of  time 
to  be  spent  in  prison  shall  exactly  compensate  the  crime,  and  the 
prison  governor  must  be  able  to  measure  out  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little  of  the  actual  pains  of  imprisonment.  Such  a 
sentence  is  always  an  expression  of  human  judgment  as  to  the 
moral  responsibility  of  another,  the  offender ;  a  judgment  not 
only  as  to  the  fact  of  responsibility,  but  also  the  degree  cf 
responsibility  at  the  moment  of  the  criminal  act.  It  assumes 
that  the  finite  mind  of  the  court  and  the  prison  governor  can 
kno\v  what  amount  of  suffering  by  the  prisoner  shall  satisfy,  for 
atonement,  the  infinite  God,  and  at  the  same  time  repair  the 
injured  state ;  and  can  know  also  the  inward  feelings  of  each 
individual  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  sentencing  and  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  imprisonment.  Indeed,  since  the  limits  of 
punishment  are  fixed  by  law,  the  infliction  of  the  legal  punish- 
ment assumes  that  the  legislation  and  the  legislators  were  wise 
enough  to  foresee  the  consequences. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  in  the  economy  of  moral 
government  by  the  Supreme  Ruler,  that  which  is  retributive — 
the  equitable  balancing  of  painful  consequences  to  sinful  acts — a 
beneficent  and  truly  remedial  agency  ;  but  the  function  is  super- 
human ;  no  sanction  of  human  laws,  no  court  or  prison  system, 
no  man  or  association  of  men  ever  can  properly  attempt  to  ad- 
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minister  retribution  to  criminals  for  their  crimes.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  justly  administer  it,  and  it  is  also  abundantly  in  evidence 
that  the  futile  attempts  to  minister  just  punishments  for  crimes 
under  the  laws  and  practices,  constitutes  a  serious  obstruction  to 
the  only  sure  public  protection  from  the  criminal,  namely,  his 
reformation. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  any  reformation  through  punish- 
ment, by  the  shock  and  pain  of  it,  can  be  wrought  by  peni- 
tentiary imprisonment.  Such  is  the  gradual  approach  of  pris- 
oners to  the  final  committal  to  prison,  so  preceded  is  it  by  vicious 
habits  and  associations,  then  by  arrest,  with  temporary  detention 
in  station-house  and  jail,  that  there  is  no  sudden  transition  from 
innocence  and  liberty  to  guilt  and  confinement,  by  which  the 
effective  shock  could  be  produced.  And  so  strong  is  the  tendency 
of  human  nature  to  be  contented  with  the  situation  that  is  for 
the  time  inevitable,  to  find  some  comfort  in  the  worst  of  ex- 
periences ;  so  readily  do  the  tastes  and  habits  become  adjusted  to 
environments,  and  so  meliorated  is  the  condition  of  prisoners  in 
modern  penitentiaries,  that  no  effective  reformative  influence  is 
likely  to  be  derived  from  associations  in  the  prisoners'  mind  of 
the  pain  of  imprisonment  with  the  act  and  conduct  for  which  he 
is  imprisoned.  Moreover,  if  by  any  means  imprisonment  is  made 
so  impressive  that  the  prisoner  remembers  it  afterwards  as  his 
punishment  for  his  crime,  he  must  estimate  the  punishment  as 
either  inadequate,  and  exult  at  the  good  fortune  or  smartness  of 
his  evasion  of  the  intended  purpose,  or  else  esteeming  his  pun- 
ishment excessive  and  unjust,  he  will  remain  embittered  and 
revengeful ;  or  again,  if  he  estimates  his  punishment  as  equal  to 
the  offense,  he  will  justify  himself  as  one  who  has  paid  for  his 
crime  and  is  now  at  quits  with  society  and  with  moral  obliga- 
tions. Each  and  all  of  these  moods  are  inconsistent  with  or 
unfavorable  to  his  moral  reformation  and  subsequent  good 
behavior. 

But  is  not  the  possible  deterrent  effect  of  mere  imprisoment 
of  convicted  criminals  upon  those  inclined  to  crime,  who  are  at 
large,  greatly  overestimated?  It  is  not  observed  of  them  that 
they  are  terrorized  by  the  penalties  of  the  law,  whether  the 
penalty  is  imprisonment  or  death.  The  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White 
declares  that  in  this  country  where  it  is  the  practice  to  inflict 
the  death  penalty  for  murders,  homicides  in  1889  number  3,567 
in  1895  they  numbered  10,500.  He  made  the  startling  announce- 
ment that  in  1896  there  were  doomed  to  death  in  the  United 
States  over  10,000  persons  to  be  murderously  executed  without 
trial  by  judge  or  jury  and  without  warning.  Mr.  White's  figures 
are  questioned  in  certain  quarters,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
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under  a  system  of  law  and  practice  of  death  for  murder,  homi- 
cides constantly  occur  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  effect  is  not 
only  not  to  deter,  but  possibly  to  increase  the  crime.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  about  the  death  penalty  (whether  the  effect  is  to 
deter  or  incite)  it  seems  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  as  against 
common  crimes,  a  very  powerful  restraining  influence  can  be 
disseminated  by  the  penitentiary  punishment. 

The  strongest  claim  for  hinderance  of  crime  by  punishment 
is,  that  when  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  a  given  criminal 
is  visited,  swiftly  and  certainly,  with  ignominous  or  painful 
consequences,  there  is  created  thereby  in  the  public  mind  more 
or  less  instinctive  repugnance  to  the  act  in  question.  The 
uncertainties  and  delays  of  punishment  in  the  actual  practice  of 
the  courts,  the  solace  to  the  criminal  of  his  notoriety,  and  the 
familiarity  of  the  public  with  crimes  and  penalties,  must  consider- 
ably diminish  the  deterrent  effect.  The  principle  of  revenge  that 
characterizes  the  infliction  of  public  punishments  when  imposed 
for  the  pain  of  them,  gradually  educates  into  the  mental  habit  of 
the  people  the  tendency  to  private  retaliation  for  personal  injuries 
— crimes  against  the  person  ;  a  tendency  to  disregard  the  individual 
rights  and  privileges  of  each  other — crimes  against  property; 
and  tends  to  depreciate  that  healthful  sentiment  of  reverence  for 
the  state,  which  is  at  once  the  safeguard  of  the  commonwealth 
and  the  best  guarantee  of  lawful  conduct  by  individuals.  The 
infliction  of  punishment  for  the  sake  of  punishment  is  believed 
to  be  a  questionable  means  for  the  education  of  public  sentiment, 
of  doubtful  morality,  and  is  quite  likely  as  wrong  in  principle  as  it 
is  in  effect.  Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  the  substitution 
of  the  penitentiary  as  the  instrument  of  punishment  for  criminals 
in  place  of  the  more  impressive  sanguinary  penalties  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  practical  surrender  of  the  punishment 
principle  itself. 

It  has  been  found,  too,  quite  impracticable  to  carry  out  the 
principle  of  punitive  treatment  in  the  actual  management  of  the 
prisons.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  penitentiaries  the  captured, 
confined  criminal  enlisted  so  much  sympathy  for  his  supposed 
sufferings,  and  of  zeal  for  his  eternal  welfare,  that  the  privileges 
and  exemptions  of  prisoners  were  greatly  extended,  until  the 
principle  of  punishment  was  much  obscured  and  sometimes 
quite  lost  sight  of.  The  corrupting  influence  of  free  association 
and  idleness  previous  to  the  introduction  of  prison  labor  was  a 
serious  evil,  and  the  prisons  at  this  stage  became  schools  of  crime 
instead  of  the  preventive  agencies  which  they  were  intended  to; 
be.  Prison  labor  was  at  first  introduced  to  prevent  the  evils  of 
idleness  and  better  prepare  prisoners  for  moral  and  religious 
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impression  ;  then  later  it  was  for  punishment,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  form  of  sentence  then  and  now  generally  adopted,  namely, 
"Imprisonment  at  hard  labor/'  Afterwards  the  main  purpose  of 
employment  was,  and  for  many  years  has  been,  profit  to  the  state 
— a  means  of  earning  by  the  labor  of  prisoners  the  support  of 
the  prisons. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  labor  in  prisons  is  not  a  punish- 
ment but  a  privilege  ;  but  such  was  the  evil  of  it  in  the  hands  of 
contractors  and  others  that  it  was  neither  punitive  or  reformative, 
but  was  to  a  considerable  extent  subversive  of  both  reformation 
and  punishment.  Even  religious  ministration  (the  strongest 
possible  appeal  to  the  religious  motive  pursuading  prisoners  to 
reform)  was  found  so  ineffectual  when  tested  by  the  behavior  of 
discharged  prisoners,  that  altogether  it  became  a  serious  question 
whether  the  penitentiary  system  itself  was  not  an  utter  failure. 
The  public  opinion  about  prisons  and  prisoners  was  divided 
between  a  public  demand  for  severe  sentence  with  strict  punitive 
discipline  and  an  indulgent  sentimentalism — two  extreme 
tendencies  of  feeling  found  associated,  not  infrequently,  in  the 
same  individual,  and  therefore  naturally  associated  in  the 
government  of  some  of  the  penitentiaries. 

PREVENTION    BY    REFORMATION. 

The  Reformatory  Prison  System  seeks  the  public  protection 
through  the  reformation  of  criminals  and  counts  it  of  small 
moment  whether  the  prisoner  undergoing  the  reformative  process 
is  pleased  or  displeased  thereat.  It  is  held  by  the  advocates  of 
this  system  that  all  the  ends  sought  by  punishment  for  crimes, 
by  all  the  schools,  are  best  attained  when  protection  by  reforma- 
tion constitutes  the  whole  purpose  and  method  of  prison  treat- 
ment, and  that  by  this  means  there  is  incidentally  reached  the 
nearest  possible  realization  of  justice,  the  equitable  adjustment  of 
pain  to  sin.  The  real  reformation  demanded  by  this  Reformatory 
System  is  necessarily  a  rigorous  experience  for  prisoners,  so 
irksome  that  they  would  scarcely  choose  it  ;  yet  because  the 
purpose  of  it  is  to  accomplish  a  remedial  result,  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  either  by  the  subject  of  the  experiences  01  by  the 
observer,  as  an  unjust  penalty.  The  just  retribution  for  crime  or 
sin  is  always  the  necessary  cost,  to  the  criminal  or  the  sinner,  of 
recovery. 

The  principles  of  treatment  thus  adopted  are  applicable  to 
all  grades  of  criminals,  misdemeanants  and  felons,  whether  they 
are  estimated  at  conviction  as  corrigible  or  incorrigible.  It  is  a 
self-evident  proposition  that  the  criminal  shut  up  for  the  public 
protection  should  remain  restrained  of  liberty  until  he  is  so 
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changed  of  character  as  to  be  reasonably  safe  for  release.  The 
prisoners  are  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  state  because  they 
were  adjudged  to  be  dangerous  if  at  large.  During  their  confine- 
ment they  are  to  be  transformed  into  safe  citizens  of  the  state ; 
this  is  reformation  in  the  state  sense  of  the  term.  What  more 
can  the  state  desire  or  require  than  that  criminals,  when  released 
from  prison,  shall  obtain  legitimately  the  means  of  their  subsist- 
ence and  satisfactions,  and  that  in  all  respects  they  obey  the 
laws?  What  less  should  the  state  demand?  Let  the  compara- 
tive value  of  prison  systems  be  judged  by  this  standard  and  their 
methods  by  this  result.  If  such  reformations  are  best  wrought 
out  by  retributive  punishments,  that  method  should  be  pursued ; 
if  by  penitence,  the  product  of  presenting  the  religious  motive 
and  the  influence  of  personal  persuasion,  then  make  the  most  of 
moral  and  religious  ministrations ;  and  if  such  an  actual  change 
of  life  and  social  relations  can  be  promoted  by  wise  training  of 
prisoners  in  their  behavior,  their  moods  and  moral  tendencies 
not  only,  but  also  a  worldly  training  in  industry,  economy,  in 
intelligence  and  self  regulation — then  despise  not  and  neglect 
not  such  an  agency. 

The  problem  of  reforming  criminals  is  not  a  simple  problem, 
it  is  difficult ;  new  and  additional  motives  must  be  summoned 
and  applied  ;  it  requires  unusual  facilities,  such  as  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  prison  built  and  conducted  for  punishment  alone, 
and  it  requires  wise  and  skillful  administration.  It  is  the  problem 
of  new  education  and  that  for  the  most  intiactable  class  of  pupils. 
The  reformatory  system  of  prisons  reverently  recognizes  the 
value  of  the  moral  motives  that  affect  mankind  ;  it  wields  them 
in  the  work  as  best  it  may ;  but  the  strong  appeal  made  at  first 
on  the  prisoner's  commitment  to  prison  is  to  his  self  interest — 
even,  when  need  be,  to  his  personal  comfort  or  discomfort.  The 
use  of  motives  is  not  so  much  to  persuade  him  voluntarily  to 
surrender  his  accustomed  gratifications  for  the  blessings  of  a 
virtuous  character  (which  is  not  appreciated  until  it  is  achieved), 
as  it  is  to  induce  him  to  practice  that  prescribed  course  of  common 
activity  which  will  create  within  him  the  tastes  and  habits  of  a 
reputable  life.  The  aim  is  his  moral  regeneration  by  the  method 
of  habitual  practice — by  habitude. 

In  pursuing  such  an  aim,  the  supreme  appeal  to  the 
prisoner's  self-interest  is  made  through  the  so-called  indeterminate 
sentence,  under  which  he  may  himself  shorten  or  lengthen  the 
period  of  his  imprisonment.  Since  the  prisoners  do  not  respond 
to  the  motives  of  fear  and  hope  when  the  consequences  of  their 
conduct  seem  remote ;  are  uninfluenced  for  self-restraint  by  any 
attractiveness  of  goodness  ;  unappreciative  of  the  reasonableness 
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and  profitableness  of  right  behavior  in  the  relations  of  men  one 
with  another;  devoid  of  or  greatly  deficient  in  the  feelings  of 
sympathy  which  so  effectively  restrain  many  who  are  of  normal 
character  from  acts  that  inflict  injury  upon  others;  one  motive> 
the  love  of  liberty,  is  seized  upon  to  influence  them.  Under  play 
of  this  motive  prisoners  are  induced  to  try  to  regulate  themselves 
according  to  the  plan  mapped  -out  for  them.  That  which  is 
required  of  prisoners  under  this  system  is  most  carefully  regulated 
by  the  standard  of  requirements  for  their  orderly  behavior,  under 
the  laws  and  government  of  free  society  ;  so  that  by  observing 
the  conditions  necessary  for  progress  towards  liberation  from 
prison,  two  most  valuable  habits  are  engendered,  namely,  the 
habit  of  quick  and  accurate  adjustment  to  good  environment  and 
the  habit  of  forethought.  For  the  lack  of  these  habits  many 
prisoners  fall  into  crime.  It  is  found  that  a  majority  of  prisoners 
may  in  this  way,  by  this  motive,  be  led  to  exert  themselves  for 
change  of  habit,  but  a  considerable  number  require  for  such  a 
painful  effort  a  further  appeal  to  desires  more  immediately  within 
the  new  experience.  The  wants  of  the  prisoners  constitute  the 
initial  agency  for  their  improvement,  the  available  motive  to  urge 
them  along  the  rugged  path  of  reformation.  Only  motivelessness 
is  the  state  of  incorrigibihty.  To  discover  or  create  a  want  is  to 
find  a  motive.  Given  a  motive  you  may  direct  a  habit.  To 
form  a  habit  is  to  create  character.  Habit  is  the  school  of 
conscience.  Conscience  and  habit  re-enforce  each  other. 

The  reformation  of  prisoners,  then,  must  be  the  reformation 
of  their  habits,  a  creating  within  them  of  new  or  improved 
habitudes  of  bodily  behavior,  of  mental  judgments  and  of  moral 
propensities.  This  is  the  reformation  which  is  of  practical  value 
for  preventing  crimes,  and  so  it  contributes  to  the  public  security* 
This  is  the  state  reformation  which  the  State  Reformatory  Peni- 
tentiaries are  required  to  produce,  and  it  is  this  which  the 
reformatory  system  endeavors  to  accomplish. 

The  facilities  supplied  by  the  state  to  some  of  the  older  of 
the  reformatories  for  such  a  reformatory  training  of  the  prisoners, 
are  similar  and  equal  to  the  provisions  made  for  the  training  of 
pupils  who  are  normal  in  the  best  schools  of  learning.  The  list 
includes  a  gymnasium,  with  steam  baths  and  massage  ;  manual 
training  for  prisoners  who  are  exceptionally  defective ;  trades 
classes  for  the  technical  training  of. every  prisoner;  a  school  of 
letters,  graded  from  the  elementary  to  academic  studies;  a 
lecture  course,  with  the  institutionary  newspaper ;  military 
training  as  thorough,  if  not  so  comprehensive,  as  that  of  the 
National  Military  Academy  ;  and  religious  ministrations.  It  is 
incumbent  to  provide  all  commonly  approved  means  for  devel- 
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oping  and  cultivating  good  citizens,  and  to  secure  the  best  use 
of  them.  The  course  of  education  cannot  be  optional  or  elective 
with  these  prisoner  pupils,  but  is  prescribed  and  enforced.  The 
system,  when  it  is  most  thoroughly  administered,  places  the  entire 
conscious  life  and  conduct  under  unceasing  direction.  There 
must  not  be — there  are  not — idle  hours  for  the  prisoners,  nor 
merely  superficial  occupation.  They  are  awakened  from  sleep  at 
morning,  and  throughout  all  their  waking  hours  are  held  in  the 
firm  grasp  of  training,  until  from  healthful  weariness  they  fall 
asleep  again. 

THE   RESPONSIBILITY. 

This  complete  directing  by  the  governing  authority  of  the 
Reformatory  Prison,  of  the  entire  life  of  a  mass  of  fellow  beings, 
is  a  serious  matter,  a  fearful  responsibility.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  free  play  and  molding 
influences  of  the  natural  social  life  in  a  free  community.  The 
governor  of  the  prison  receives  into  his  charge,  with  the  bodily 
presence  of  the  prisoners,  their  very  soul-life,  and  is  clothed  with 
the  authority  and  the  duty  to  develop  that  life  for  fullness  and 
perfection.  If  such  is  the  function  of  the  governing  agents  of  a 
Reformatory  Prison  they  should  be  left  untrammeled  of  inter- 
meddlers,  either  the  self-constituted  well-intentioned  philanthro- 
pist or  political  partisan  desirous  to  please  a  constituent  by 
securing  the  premature  release  of  a  prisoner,  or  the  yellow 
journal  intermeddler  with  his  single  aim— the  sensational  item. 
He  who  enters  upon  the  woik  of  soul  culture  touches  the  life 
and  forces  of  a  mysterious  realm  ;  his  attitude  should  be  a  pro- 
foundly reverent  one,  for  he  invades  a  sacred  precinct. 

There  is  relief,  however,  from  the  depressing  weight  of 
responsibility,  and  the  hesitation  incident  to  the  sense  of  mystery 
and  sacredness,  in  the  simple  central  truth  that  the  germinal  fact 
of  fitness  for  good  citizenship  is  of  economic  character.  Crimes 
are  not  the  product  of  acquisitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  criminals, 
for  they  habitually  squander  whatever  they  at  any  time  possess, 
however  derived.  Industrial  inefficiency  lies  closely  at  the  root 
of  the  criminous  character,  so  that  state  reformation  of  prisoners 
may  be  a  practical  problem  within  our  common  comprehension, 
namely,  the  problem  of  their  industrial  training  and  placing  in 
industry.  Indeed,  since  the  qualifications  for  successful,  provi- 
dent management  of  the  individual  self,  and  personal  affairs, 
include  a  physical  organism  and  conditions  capable  of  work 
without  too  painful  exertion,  such  a  sound  judgment  and  integ- 
rity as  gives  commercial  value  to  the  work  performed,  and  such 
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self  command  that  the  worker  can  find  and  retain  good  oppor- 
tunity for  his  woik,  it  may  be  that  the  whole  problem  is  the 
training  of  prisoners  to  instinctive,  habitual,  quick  adjustment  of 
themselves  to  the  true  economic  environments. 

CONCLUSION. 

Does  this  system  of  treatment  for  criminals  seem  chimerical, 
impossible?  Then  let  it  be  remembered  that  if,  a  century  ago, 
the  present  scientific  care  of  the  insane  had  been  outlined  and 
proclaimed,  it  would  have  been  esteemed  a  vagary  of  imagina- 
tion, while  now  it  finds  acceptance,  and  the  rude  practices  out  of 
which  it  has  grown — which  it  has  outgrown — are  recalled  with 
feelings  of  surprise  and  shame.  "There  is  a  close  relation 
between  a  disposition  for  insanity  and  an  inclination  towards 
crime ;  criminals  are  often  descended  from  families  in  which 
insanity  or  some  other  form  of  neurosis  is  at  home,  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  one  member  of  a  family  becomes  insane,  while 
another  member  grows  into  a  spendthrift,  a  worthless  fellow,  a 
criminal.  Crime  gives  vent  to  unhealthy  inclinations  which 
would  otherwise  result  in  insanity."  So  says  Maudsley. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  criminals  are  insane,  but  the  modern 
treatment  of  both  the  insane  and  the  criminal  has  broken  away 
from  the  bigotry  that  would  punish  the  body  for  the  sins  of  the 
soul  ;  away  from  the  arrogant  assumption  that  mortal  man  can 
properly  retribute  his  fellow  for  the  favor  of  God,  and  from  too 
rude  and  impertinent  interference  one  with  another,  to  adjust  the 
soul's  relations  to  its  Maker. 

The  prisoners  are  seen  to  be  defective  fellow  beings,  unsuit- 
able for  a  free  exercise  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  unable  or 
unwilling  (it  matters  not  which)  to  properly  provide  for  them- 
selves within  the  laws  and  the  moral  standards  of  conduct  that 
pervade  our  civilization.  They  are  not  to  be  killed  or  painfully 
punished  to  satisfy  a  revengeful  public  sentiment ;  nor  yet  coddled 
for  the  comfort  of  the  pitiful  and  to  their  own  hurt.  They  are 
imprisoned  to  be  cured  or  restrained.  The  state  no  longer 
smites  these  enemies  of  its  public  order,  but  educates  them  at 
the  public  cost  and  for  the  public  protection. 

To  all  who  are  actually  and  successfully  engaged  in  the 
work  of  recovering  criminals  to  reasonable  conduct  and  habitual, 
orderly  adjustment  of  themselves  to  their  proper  environments, 
there  appears  nowadays  the  dawn  of  a  new  light,  such  as  shines 
upon  the  theory  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Public  sentiment 
has,  pendulum  like,  swung  back  ;  first,  from  severity  to  senti- 
mentalism  and  now  to  science.  Prison  reform  is  now  based 
upon  a  broad  philanthrophy  more  and  better  than  regard  for  the 
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happiness  of  the  individual,  looking  to  the  general  welfare  and 
to  the  happiness  of  all.  Prison  science  is  working  out,  as  it  can, 
in  the  present  progress,  a  methodical  system  of  penology  which 
is  in  accord  with  the  true  science  of  our  common  human  nature. 
It  is  important  that  we  take  no  backward  step,  that  what 
has  been  gained  shall  be  established  and  perfected.  The 
National  Prison  Association  makes  again  its  annual  appeal  for 
the  public  approval,  without  which  no  social  reform  can  endure. 
Will  you  approve  adequate  legislative  appropriations  for  pecu- 
niary support?  Will  you  avert  from  prison  management  the 
blight  of  political  or  religious  partisanship?  Will  you  permit 
prisoners  to  be  discharged  when  they  are  reasonably  fitted  for 
release  ?  Will  you  insist  that  they  shall  not  be  discharged  until 
they  are  thus  fitted  and  safe  to  go  at  large  ?  Will  you  sustain 
your  agents,  the  prison  managers,  in  complete  control  and 
scientific  treatment  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  their  charge  ? 
In  short,  will  you  demand  and  trust  in  the  moral  and  social 
uplift  of  imprisoned  criminals,  possible  to  be  accomplished  while 
they  are  imprisoned,  as  good  ground  of  public  security  against 
their  crimes  ? 

Vocal  solo — Mrs.  PHILIP  GOETZ. 

After  some  announcements  by  Secretary  MILLIGAN,  an 
informal  reception  by  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  was  extended 
to  the  delegates,  which  was  much  enjoyed. 


SUNDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Congress  assembled  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  10:30,  when  the  annual  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  M.  L. 
HAINES,  D.  D. 

SERMON. 

u  Society's  attitude  toward  its  wayward,  unfortunate 
members." 

There  is  promise  of  large  benefit  to  our  state  in  the  coming 
of  you,  the  members  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  to 
Indiana  at  this  time.  We  are  in  a  position  just  now  in  this 
commonwealth  where  we  can  appreciate  better  than  ever  before 
the  value  of  your  counsels,  and  the  practical  worth  of  your 
methods  and  principles — derived  from  long  experience  in  dealing 
with  men  and  women  of  a  degenerate  type  and  with  the  criminal 
classes  of  society.  While  we  have  made  a  beginning  here  in 
Indiana  in  the  work  of  prison  reform,  yet  it  is  only  a  beginning. 
One  of  our  state  officials  declared  last  year  that  "We  are  in  our 
mere  infancy  in  reformatory  work." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  near  the  truth  to  say  that  we  are 
a  little  beyond  that. 

The  infant  has  gained  strength  enough  to  stand  upon  his 
feet ;  has  taken  a  few  decided  steps,  and  those  steps  have  been  in 
the  right  direction,  but  prison  reform  has  not  progressed  with  us 
as  yet  very  far. 

We  have  set  before  us  certain  high  ideals.  We  have  in  part 
embodied  them  in  some  of  our  institutions,  but  there  remaineth 
yet  much  land  to  be  possessed.  And  so  we  will  gladly  welcome 
the  advice  and  encouragement  and  inspiration  to  further  progress 
that  you  who  are  experienced  in  these  delicate  and  difficult 
problems  can  give. 

I  am  not  called  upon  this  Sabbath  morning  to  attempt  to 
enlighten  the  members  of  this  National  Association  as  to  the 
particular  methods  by  which  their  work  should  be  carried  on  and 
carried  out  to  larger  issues.  That  would  be  presumption  inten- 
sified— inexperience  setting  itself  up  as  an  instructor  of  experience. 
But  back  of  all  particular  methods  and  systems  in  the  work  of 
prison  administration  there  are  certain  deep  and  far  reaching 
principles.  These  are  the  principles  that  are  behind  and  beneath 
all  wise  reformatory  effort  in  this  world — all  work  that  has  for 
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its  great  object  the  uplifting  of  men  out  of  conditions  of  defect, 
degradation  and  crime,  and  the  re-establishing  them  in  right  rela- 
tions to  society  and  to  God. 

In  calling  attention  to  certain  of  these  principles  I  do  not 
do  so  on  the  assumption  that  the  members  of  this  Association 
here  gathered  especially  need  enlightenment  in  regard  to  them. 
The  very  opposite  is  the  fact,  They  are  principles  which  in  your 
annual  conferences  are  over  and  again  expressed  or  implied.  I 
find  that  a  large  majority  of  you  are  agreed  in  your  belief  in  and 
avowal  of  them.  They  are  in  substance  the  principles  which 
this  Book  of  Books  sets  forth — which  Christianity  brings  out 
into  the  open  and  emphasizes  with  solemn  impressiveness.  I 
may  call  them  the  principles  which  express  the  attitude  of  Chris- 
tianity toward  the  down-most  man. 

The  down-most  man  in  society  is  not  he  who  is  simply 
unfortunate — not  he  who  through  stress  of  circumstances,  dis- 
ease or  accident  or  all  these  combined  is  left  a  helpless  sufferer, 
for  whom  society  must  provide  relief  through  its  charities,  per- 
sonal and  institutional. 

Below  all  these  many  cases  of  the  unfortunate — the  poverty 
smitten,  the  sick,  the  widow  and  the  orphan  children — whose 
needs  deserve  and  easily  call  our  sympathy  and  pitying  help — 
below  these  is  that  large,  perhaps  increasing  class,  who  as  a  class 
are  confessedly  undeserving.  They  have  proved  traitors  to  the 
social  order.  They  have  shown  themselves  enemies  of  society, 
and  society  through  its  appointed  officers  has  laid  hold  upon 
them,  and  after  due  process  resulting  in  conviction  has  locked 
them  up  in  prison.  There  they  are  compelled  to  bear  the  just 
punishment  of  their  crimes. 

All  this  is  necessary  and  Christian.  The  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God  for  the  punishment  of  them  that  do  ill.  Our 
civilization  cannot  get  along  without  prisons,  and  punishment  in 
them  for  some  men  should  be  made  hard.  Wrong-doing  must  be 
made  to  receive  its  just  deservings.  At  the  very  foundation  of 
our  social  order  is  law,  just  and  impartial  but  firm  and  inexorable, 
meting  out  not  vengeance  but  retribution  upon  the  law-breaker. 
Society  is  solemnly  bound  to  see  to  it  that  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor receives  its  just  recompense.  But  while  society  in  thus 
acting  toward  the  criminal  is  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  how  far 
short  this  action  falls  of  its  full  duty.  We  have  not  done  our  full 
duty  toward  the  criminal  when  we  have  given  him  over  to  the 
stern  but  just  hands  of  the  law,  to  endure  the  penalty  for  its 
violation. 

Yet  most  of  our  citizens  feel  that  their  responsibility  ends 
>at  that  point.  They  practically  class  all  prisoners  as  alike  culpa- 
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ble  and  irredeemable.  Their  whole  attitude  and  spirit  toward 
those  who  have  been  convicted  is  one  of  indifference,  avoidance 
and  positive  aversion,  springing  from  the  feeling  that  as  a  class 
they  are  undeserving  incorrigibles.  The  brand  is  virtually  upon 
all  who  have  been  sentenced.  That  a  man,  young  or  old,  is  or 
has  been  a  "jailbird"  is  sufficient  to  take  him  almost  entirely 
out  of  practical  Christian  concern  for  him  as  a  brother  man, 
needing  help,  and  whose  case  calls  for  peculiar  efforts  toward  his 
reformation.  This,  I  affirm,  is  society's  attitude  and  spirit 
toward  the  down-most  man,  and  to  say  that  it  is  far  from  Chris- 
tian is  to  voice  a  self-evident  fact.  It  partakes  too  much  of  the 
spirit  of  Cain,  which  repudiate  solemn  human  obligations  and 
cries  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  "  God  says — not  merely  to 
prison  wardens — but  to  society — "  You  are  !  " 

And  largely  because  society  has  failed  in  this  regard  the 
criminal  classes  are  so  large.  Ten  years  ago  Rutherford  B.  Haves, 
while  president  of  this  Prison  Association,  asserted  that  "  Society 
itself  is  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  crimes  by  which  it 
suffers." 

Before  his  day  another  high  authority  declared  that  "  every 
society  has  the  criminals  it  deserves." 

I  am  impelled  to  say  further  that  when  we  consider  what 
American  society  tolerates  alone  in  the  saloon — that  nursery  of 
uncontrollable  passion  and  lawlessness,  we  have  no  reason  to 
wonder  that  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  are  so  numerous  and  so 
crowded.  We  never  can  expect  to  get  rid  of  criminals  to  any 
large  extent  until  we  quit  raising  them.  And  for  one  I  believe 
that  the  saloon  system  of  America  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
machinery  ever  invented  by  satantic  ingenuity  tolerated  by 
modern  society  for  manufacturing  criminals. 

If  some  of  you,  not  members  of  the  Prison  Association,  have 
assembled  here  to-day  with  the  expectation  of  hearing  something 
about  needed  changes  in  prison  administration  and  methods  you 
will  be  disappointed.  Where  prison  reform  is  most  needed  just 
now  is  not  in  our  county  jails  and  penitentiaries  and  reformatory 
institutions,  though  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
before  most  of  them  can  be  made  what  they  should  be.  But  it 
is  in  public  opinion  and  sentiment — those  all  controlling  factors 
in  American  civilization. 

This  I  believe  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  our  own  state  and  to  a  degree  in  all  the  states  of  our 
Union.  Many  of  the  men  interested  in  or  directly  engaged  in 
prison  administration  have  set  before  them  high  ideals.  They 
have  carried  the  banner  of  practical  reform  and  planted  it  in 
certain  places  beyond  where  public  opinion  clearly  understands. 
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and  rightly  appreciates.  And  what  is  needed  now  is  that  we, 
the  members  of  society,  should  advance  until  we  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  them  in  the  upholding  of  the  principles  they 
cherish.  The  particular  reforms  already  achieved  will  languish 
and  fall — unless  public  opinion  rises  and  becomes  adequate  to 
their  support  and  furtherance. 

It  is  a  shame  that  some  of  these  leaders  in  such  movements 
should  be  handicapped  and  impeded  and  crippled  by  the  igno- 
rance of  some  of  our  citizens — the  indifference  of  many  and  the 
selfish  greed  of  certain  partisan  politicians  looking  out  only  for 
spoils. 

What  society  needs  then  is  the  cultivation  and  expression 
of  a  higher,  more  Christian  attitude  toward  the  men  at  the 
bottom.  This  applies  at  least  three  truths  which  have  a  large 
place  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  They  are 
elements  of  Christianity  too  often  lost  sight  of,  and  yet  which 
are  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  permanently  successful  efforts 
of  man  to  uplift  and  restore  his  fallen  fellow  man  to  right  ways 
and  habits  of  life. 

I  name  as^  the  first  of  these  three,  that  deep  sense  of  respect 
for  the  essential  dignity  and  worth  of  man's  nature  which 
Christianity  presses  upon  us. 

A  brilliant  Frenchman  has  affirmed  that  there  is  no  question 
but  the  social  question.  Taking  his  words  as  far  as  they  go,  we 
may  add  that  the  social  question  is  at  the  bottom  not  an 
economic  or  political,  but  an  ethical  question. 

It  is,  further,  a  human  question.  It  goes  forward,  when  it 
goes  forward  on  right  lines  on  the  assumption  that  in  all  ages 
and  countries  and  conditions,  "  Every  human  heart  is  human." 

Professor  Nash,  of  Harvard,  in  his  brilliant  volume  on  the 
"  Genesis  of  the  Social  Conscience,"  tells  us  that  "  the  social 
movement  draws  all  its  power  from  reverence  for  humanity."  If 
it  were  a  merely  economic  movement*  a  war  between  the*  party 
of  the  lean  and  the  party  of  the  fat,  it  would  not  go  far  on  the 
highway  of  history. 

Even  if  it  were  inspired  by  pity  it  would  sooner  or  later  find 
its  breath  coming  short  and  would  be  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  monastery.  Its  one  sole  and  permanent  spring  is  reverence. 
And  he  lays  large  stress,  as  some  of  you  will  recall,  on  Kant's 
famous  axiom  in  ethics,  "Always  treat  humanity,  whether  in 
yourself  or  in  another,  as  a  person,  and  never  as  a  thing." 

When  a  man  has  broken  the  laws  and  has  been  incarcerated 
and  has  put  on  the  prison  garb,  he  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  man. 
His  faculties  and  powers  are  perverted  and  under  malign  control, 
maybe,  but  they  are  yet  human  faculties  and  powers.  He  is  not 
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a  thing  or  a  beast.  And  no  prison  walls  should  be  a  barrier  to 
our  right  estimation  of  the  innate  worth  of  the  nature  he  yet 
carries. 

What  one  of  the  chaplains  of  your  Association  once  asserted 
regarding  the  responsibility  of  the  chaplain  is  true  also  regarding 
the  responsibility  of  the  warden,  the  keeper,  the  prison  director, 
and  of  society  at  large.  "The  responsibility  of  the  chaplain,"  he 
said,  "is  the  responsibility  of  respecting  the  individuality  of  the 
man  ;  who  I  meet  as  a  prisoner  I  deal  with  him  as  a  man." 

What  is  man?  Christianity  has  stirred  the  world  with  new 
conceptions  concerning  man  ;  it  has  brought  in  a  new  reverence 
for  humanity — for  man  as  man.  Whether  a  man  shall  seem 
small  or  great  to  us  depends  largely  upon  the  point  of  view. 

From  the  material  standpoint  he  is  but  a  mote.  The  period 
of  his  continuance  on  the  earth  is  but  a  handbreadth.  "  As  a 
flower  of  the  field  so  he  flourisheth."  Some  have  ignorantly 
charged  upon  the  Bible  that  its  teachings  tend  to  degrade  man 
because  here  and  there  it  presents  these  aspects  of  truth.  They 
forget  that  the  divine  word  emphasizes  and  dwells  mostly  upon 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  man  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  spirit, 
with  capacities  and  faculties  that  link  him  to  angels  and  to  Deity 
Himself,  and  marching  forward  to  a  destiny  fraught  with  the 
mightiest  consequences  of  happiness  or  of  misery. 

Again,  because  the  Bible  teaches  that  man's  nature  is 
corrupted  by  sin,  some  have  been  led  into  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  it  implies  by  such  teaching  that  man  is  low  down  in 
the  scale  of  living  and  is  of  trifling  worth. 

Instead  of  belittling  human  nature  on  account  of  the  sin 
and  wickedness  that  are  in  it,  the  Scriptures  make  clear  the 
worth  and  dignity  inherent  even  in  man  as  fallen.  They  tell  us 
that  his  nature  is  morally  in  ruins  but  the  ruins  themselves  give 
evidence  of  the  magnificence  of  the  structure. 

An  American  character  delineator  lately  wrote  :  "  In  his 
heart  of  hearts  no  man  can  have  much  respect  for  himself." 

He  evidently  had  in  view  that  sense  of  self  condemnation 
which  every  true  man  carries  because  of  his  consciousness 
of  falling  short  of  what  he  should  be  and  do.  In  the 
case  of  the  average  criminal  this  sense  of  self  condemnation 
may  be  largely  lacking.  It  is  overpowered  by  the  strength 
of  the  appetites,  the  passions  and  the  hatreds.  By  wise  means 
and  methods  it  may  in  many  cases  be  awakened.  With  its 
awakening  there  is  a  peril.  It  is  the  peril  of  the  man  in  his 
self  condemnation  losing  sight  of  the  worth  of  his  own  being. 
The  axiom  carries  with  it  a  profound  truth,  — u  no  man  can 
think  too  lowly  of  himself,  too  highly  of  his  nature."  Men  may 
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be  wicked,  but  they  are  never  worthless.  Because  of  the  quality 
of  his  being — we  have  no  right  to  separate  man  by  infinite 
distance  from  his  Creator,  for  his  Creator  is  his  Father.  So 
while  he  is  in  body,  in  physical  instincts  and  appetites  linked 
with  the  animal,  he  is  in  intellectual  and  moral  nature  a  spark 
of  Diety.  Theodore  Parker  was  right, — "  The  greatest  star  is 
at  the  little  end  of  the  telescope.  The  star  that  is  looking,  not 
looked  at." 

In  the  light  of  these  truths  what  new  force  is  given  to  the 
command  of  Christianity — "  Honor  all  men."  Men  about  us, 
whether  black,  or  white,  or  yellow,  high  up  or  low  down,  in 
prison  or  out,  carry  natures  upon  which  we  can  place  no  limit  of 
valuation.  "  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  " 
One  day  the  disciples  came  to  the  Master  with  a  difficulty.  He 
said,  "  Bring  me  a  penny,"  and  they  brought  it.  "  Whose  image 
and  superscription  is  this  ?  "  And  they  answered,  "  Caesar's." 

Bring  me  the  worst — the  wickedest  man  in  all  this  land, 
and  I  ask,' u  Whose  image  and  superscription  is  this  ?  Behold  in 
that  fallen  and  battered  nature — the  image,  though  defaced — the 
image  and  superscription  of  God." 

Are  any  men  fit  to  have  the  control  and  care  of  their  fellow 
men  who  are  blind  to  this  truth  ? 

I  name  as  a  second  element  in  Christianity's  attitude  toward 
the  men  at  the  bottom — its  exercise  of  trust  toward  them  in  any 
honest  effort  in  the  direction  of  better  living. 

Its  prudent  and  practical  exercise  of  confidence  and  trust. 

God's  method  in  dealing  with  us  all,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
is  not  limited  to  the  line  of  our  deserving.  He  shows  a  goodness 
that  is  not  only  greater  than  our  desserts,  but  is  given  in  advance 
of  our  fully  demonstrated  worthiness.  Thus  acting  toward  us 
He  calls  upon  us  to  prove  ourselves  worthy. 

A  large  part  of  the  discipline  of  life  comes  through  this 
method  of  the  Divine  dealing  with  men  and  the  response  it  meets 
with.  See  how  it  wrought  in  the  transformation  of  that  man 
Paul.  He  furnishes  us  with  the  key  to  much  of  his  wonderful 
life  when  he  says,  u  I  thank  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  for  that  He 
counted  me  faithful,  appointing  me  to  His  service  though  I  was 
before  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor" — by  which  he  means  that 
his  heart  was  filled  with  thankfulness  because  of  the  practical 
confidence — the  faith  Jesus  Christ  had  exercised  in  him.  To  put 
it  in  nineteenth  century  language  the  Divine  Master  made  of  that 
man  Paul  a  "  trusty."  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment about  the  trust  men  should  exercise  in  Jesus  Christ.  There 
is  a  great  deal  also  about  the  trust  Jesus  Christ  exercises  in  men. 

Any  man  who  reads  the  Gospels  with  open  eyes  can  see 
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that  that  was  one  of  the  means  He  used  to  uplift  and  redeem 
men.  He  did  not  use  it  without  discretion  and  without  discrim- 
ination— He  would  not  trust  himself  or  His  cause  to  some  men. 
But  over  and  again  He  made  use  of  it  with  wonderful  effective- 
ness. Many  a  man  was  awakened  to  faith  in  Christ  because 
Christ  first  showed  a  practical  faith  in  the  man.  Many  a  man's 
progress  in  right  living  is  in  proportion  to  his  fellow  men's  belief 
in  him.  To  be  believed  in  is  a  large  factor  in  human  redemp- 
tion. Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  God  still  ordains  praise.  We 
all  remember  in  the  children's  story  of  u  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy," 
how  the  boy  goes  to  live  with  his  grandfather,  who  is  one  of  the 
narrowest  spirited  and  meanest  of  old  men.  But  the  lad  believes 
in  him. 

"  Grandfather,  you  are  so  generous,  you  are  so  kind,  you  are 
so  courteous  to  every  one,  surely  you  must  be  loved  by  all." 

And  his  grandchild's  belief  in  him  awakens  the  better 
nature  of  the  selfish  old  man.  He  will  not  disappoint  the  confi- 
dence of  the  boy — he  has  learned  to  love  ;  he  will  prove  himself 
worthy  of  it,  and  gradually  he  struggles  up  to  that  unselfish, 
generous  manhood. 

The  book  is  an  exquisite  epic  in  childhood's  literature  that 
throws  a  flash  light  upon  the  same  great  truth  that  Victor  Hugo 
did  when  he  presented  that  never  to  be  forgotten  picture  of  the 
good  bishop  redeeming  to  a  better  life  Jean  Valjean,  the  galley 
convict,  by  his  trust  in  him. 

I  believe  that  the  statement  one  makes  is  not  too  sweeping, 
— that  "  The  strongest  influence  next  to  the  power  of  God  upon 
any  human  soul  is  to  be  believed  in,  to  be  expected  to  rise  to  an 
'  ideal.' " 

How  frequently  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  making  a  man 
faithful  to  let  him  know  that  we  believe  he  will  be  so.  How 
significant  it  is  to  note  the  ways  in  which  Christ  trusted  his 
disciples  even  in  the  beginning  and  after  their  temporary  break 
downs.  He  gave  himself  into  their  hands  and  he  gave  them  his 
work  to  do.  One  of  the  twelve  betrayed  his  confidence — but 
only  one. 

I  see  in  the  last  report  of  the  New  York  State  Prison 
Association  that  out  of.  2,337  men  paroled  by  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  and  placed  to  a  degree  under  the  watch  of  the 
Association  to  see  whether  they  would  justify  the  trust  placed  in 
them — 2,100  have  been  by  the  Association  recommended  for 
absolute  release.  So  much  is  said  and  printed  about  the  abuses 
of  confidence  that  we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking  the  multi- 
plied cases  where  its  value  has  been  demonstrated. 

Every  man  in  prison  for  any  length  of  time  or  who  has 
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been  discharged,  who  shows  what  gives  evidence  of  being  an 
honest  desire  to  do  better  should  have  some  test  allowed  him  as 
to  his  sincerity.  Society  should  give  him  a  chance  of  some  sort 
to  prove  himself  worthy. 

What  I  am  pointing  to  now  is  this  element  of  confidence — 
which  in  our  time  is  finding  increasing  expression  in  the  graded 
system — the  trusty  system — the  parole  and  ticket  of  leave 
systems — and  the  indeterminate  sentence  system  as  employed  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  our  prisons  and  reformatories.  They 
all  include  in  some  form  or  degree  the  exercise  of  practical  trust 
in  men.  When  conjoined  with  strict  discipline,  who  can 
estimate  what  large  possibilities  of  good  there  are  yet  to  come 
from  their  wise  use,  especially  among  the  younger  and  most 
hopeful  class  of  offenders. 

I  name  as  the  third  element  included  in  Christianity's 
attitude  toward  the  downmost  man — that  exalted  hope  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  betterment  which  it  bids  us  cherish  regarding 
him. 

These  sacred  Scriptures  come  to  us  with  a  revelation  in 
their  opening  chapters  of  an  intelligent  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe.  We  read  how  He  has  as  the  crowning  act  of  creation 
called  man  into  being  on  this  earth,  how  He  has  breathed  into 
him  the  breath  of  immortal  life — how  He  has  started  him  here 
on  an  experience  of  probation  and  discipline  and  development. 
All  these  are  actions  of  God  and  God  must  have  reasons  for  His 
actions.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  infinite  intelligence 
acts  at  hap-hazards.  In  our  deeper  moments  we  believe  with 
the  poet — that  u  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet."  That  is,  we 
believe  in  a  divine  plan  for  all  things. 

If  God  has  a  plan  for  all  things,  He  must  have  for  each 
thing.  If  a  seed  He  fashions  has  a  possible  forseen  mission — 
then  in  the  creation  of  a  soul  He  must  have  a  rational,  wise  and 
holy  end  in  view.  Some  of  you  may  recall  Horace  Bushnell's 
masterly  discourse,  the  proposition  of  which  is  stated  in  these 
words  :  "  God  has  a  definite  life  plan  for  every  human  person, 
guiding  him  visibly  or  invisibly  for  some  exact  thing  which  it 
will  be  the  true  significance  and  glory  of  his  life  to  have 
accomplished." 

I  think  the  Bible  warrants  us  in  going  a  step  further  than 
Dr.  Bushnell  has  in  that  statement  and  affirm  that  the  Divine 
plan  for  each  man  includes  not  only  something  he  "  may  accom- 
plish," but  what  he  may  become.  For  all  the  doing  of  a  man's 
life  is  an  expression  of,  and  in  order  to  his  being.  Character  is 
more  than  achievement.  We  are  urged  in  the  New  Testament 
to  press  on  until  we  all  come  "  unto  a  perfect  man."  Part  of  the 
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New  Testament  idea  of  manhood  is  completeness.  "  That  ye 
may  stand  perfect  and  complete,  wanting  nothing."  The  best 
of  men  in  this  world  are  but  fractions,  and  some  of  them  are 
fractions  with  pitiably  'Small  numerator  and  a  very  large  denomi- 
nator. They  are  fragments  of  men — they  are  empty  as  yet  of 
many  of  these  qualities  which  God's  thought  includes  in  his  idea 
of  them.  No  one  of  us  has  ever  seen  a  man  according  to  God's 
idea.  We  have  seen  the  beginning  of  manhood — the  acorn  or 
sapling  out  of  which  the  oak  may  possibly  develop.  We  have 
seen  heroic  and  beautiful  qualities,  but  the  noblest  of  men  are 
unripe.  Human  nature  is  a  soil  that  will  bear  fruit — finer  fruit 
than  we  have  ever  yet  looked  upon. 

We  are  the  offspring  of  God  and  God  never  made  anything 
half  so  beautiful  as  He  made  His  own  offspring  when  developed 
in  all  the  virtue  and  graces  of  a  rounded,  ripened  manhood.  One 
of  the  ruling  ideas  of  our  age  is  that  of  evolution,  the  idea  that 
in  the  lowest  forms  of  life  there  exists  the  promise  and  potency 
of  the  highest.  Christianity  teaches  us  that  man  as  we  know 
him  here,  is  but  a  germinal  potency,  a  bud — a  promise  of  that 
ideal  perfection  for  which  the  Almighty  called  him  into  being 
and  towards  the  attainment  of  which  He  starts  him  on  a  course 
of  evolvement.  When  we  look  upon  Jesus,  we  see  this  marvel 
— man  at  his  climax,  God's  ideal  of  each  of  us,  our  possible 
selves. 

Earthly  science  and  philosophy  have  a  long  apprenticeship 
to  serve  before  they  can  climb  up  to  the  grandeur  of  this  Scrip- 
ture conception  of  man  in  which  he  is  looked  at  not  merely  in 
his  actualities,  but  in  his  unbounded  possibilities. 

You  may  have  noted  this  fact  in  your  reading  of  the  Gospels 
— that  Jesus  looked  at  man  not  merely  with  respect  to  what  he 
had  been,  or  was  at  the  time,  but  with  supreme  reference  to  what 
he  might  become.  This  capacity  for  betterment,  through  Divine 
help,  is  what  redeems  human  nature  from  its  littleness,  and 
should  fill  us  with  wondering  awe  as  we  stand  before  the  lowliest 
son  of  Adam  and  try  to  take  the  measure  of  his  possibilities. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  messages  that  society,  so  far  as  it  is 
Christian,  is  bound  to  carry  to  men  broken,  soured  and 
despairing. 

All  the  great  forces  of  civilization,  they  feel  are  against 
them.  The  powers  of  heredity  and  environment  at  times  seem 
resistless,  and  they  are  sorely  tempted  to  believe  in  regard  to 
themselves,  as  we  are  tempted  to  think  in  regard  to  them,  that 
they  have  no  chance. 

But  in  that  direction  lies  death.  It  is  the  Devil's  lie.  There 
is  hope  for  the  lowest.  A  former  officer  of  this  Association,  now 
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passed  into  the  heavens,  Rev.  Doctor  Byers,  speaking  once  of 
his  own  experiences,  said  :  "I  now  recall  the  worst  man  that  I 
ever  knew  in  prison.  He  was  exceedingly  vicious,  wicked  and 
murderous.  I  could  not  approach  him  without  being  repulsed, 
and  finally  concluded  I  would  let  him  go.  But  by  and  by,  as 
he  went  on  to  relate,  by  human  tact  and  sympathy  and  patience, 
and  then  through  the  help  of  Divine  grace,  that  prisoner  rose, 
struggled  to  his  feet,  by  good  conduct  finally  earned  his  pardon, 
and  afterward  lived  as  an  upright  and  useful  citizen." 

How  much  we  owe  to  examples  like  these  which  you,  the 
members  of  this  Congress,  now  and  again  bring  to  our  knowl- 
edge, and  which  lift  us  up  more  near  to  Christ's  level  in  our 
expectations  regarding  men. 

One  of  the  most  marvelous  things  about  Jesus  Christ  was 
his  spirit  of  magnificent  hopefulness  for  the  broken  and  the 
fallen.  He  was  never  afraid  to  face  the  worst,  and  he  never 
failed  to  hope  for  the  best.  Many  of  us  in  this  respect  are  as  yet 
but  half  Christians. 

Dare  we  who  formally  accept  the  great  verities  of  our 
religion,  who  claim  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Saviour, 
"  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,"  dare  we  put  any  limits  upon 
what  He  can  do  for  even  the  downmost  and  wickedest  man  who 
will  open  his  heart  to  the  Divine  redeeming  mercy  ? 

May  God  bless  richly  you  who  are  engaged  in  grappling 
with  the  great  problems  of  prison  administration  and  reform. 
You  are  devoting  yourselves  to  a  work  that  is  not  only  excep- 
tionally difficult,  but  in  certain  respects  repulsive,  and  which  is 
rendered  all  the  harder  for  you  by  the  prejudice  and  the  skepti- 
cism yet  so  prevalent  in  society  regarding  the  value  of 
reformatory  effort  for  the  criminal.  But  you  are  in  a  work 
which  demands  and  calls  out  the  noblest  qualities  of  manhood 
and  of  womanhood  in  yourselves,  a  breadth  of  vision — a  height  of 
motive — an  unselfishness  of  purpose — a  patience  of  spirit — an 
unfailing  hopefulness — qualities  which  are  among  "  the  ripest 
fruits  of  Christianity." 

«/ 

Your  Association  has  in  the  eight  and  twenty  years  of  its 
splendid  history — exerted  influences  in  the  advancement  of  our 
social  well  being  and  the  Christianization  of  our  social  order — 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  fully. 

That  a  double  portion  of  your  spirit  may  fall  upon  us,  is 
Our  wish,  and  that  the  God  of  justice,  of  love,  and  of  redeeming 
grace  may  strengthen  you  in  the  great  and  Christ-like  work  to 
which  you  are  called,  is  our  prayer. 


SUNDAY— EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  by  President  Brockway 
and  was  opened  with  prayer  and  some  fine  music  after  which  a 
number  of  addresses  were  delivered  on  reformative  efforts. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  FREDERICK  E.  DEWHURST,  D.  D.,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

When  yesterday  I  appealed  to  the  Local  Committee  to  get 
some  clew  as  to  the  special  phase  of  the  subject  which  I  was 
expected  to  discuss  tonight  I  was  informed  that  the  committee 
thought  we  might  discuss  the  subject  of  prison  reform 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  different  professions  and 
callings  represented  by  the  speakers — that  therefore  I  might  be 
looked  to  to  present  the  subject  of  prison  reform  from  the 
ministers'  point  of  view. 

I  fear  that,  at  the  outset,  I  must  disclaim  both  the  ability 
and  the  inclination  to  present  the  subject  in  that  manner — and 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  I  count  it  among  the  hopeful  signs  of 
the  times,  that  the  merely  clerical,  ecclesiastical  and  professional 
views  on  any  subject  are  so  hopelessly  below  par  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  taken  oft  the  boards  of  the  stock  market  in  opinions. 

I  have  been  told  that  hundreds  of  years  ago,  on  the  coast  of 
Kent  in  England  there  was  a  magnificent  estate  owned  and 
occupied  by  a  royal  Saxon,  the  Earl  of  Godwin,  and  one  night, 
as  if  by  magic,  this  land  was  swallowed  up  in  the  sea  and 
remains  to  this  day  that  great  peril  of  sailors  in  the  English 
Channel — the  dreaded  Godwin  Sands.  Years  afterwards,  a 
company  of  people  were  discussing  the  singular  accident  and 
asking  the  reasons  for  it.  An  old  man,  who  was  present, 
said — u  It  was  the  Tenterden  Church  Steeple."  The  company 
laughed  but  the  old  man  was  right ;  for  many  years  previous  to 
this  mishap,  there  had  been  calm  seasons  on  the  coast  of  Kent 
and  the  bishop  of  the  locality  had  taken  the  stones  intended  for 
.the  building  of  a  strong  sea-wall  against  the  storms  ;  with  them 
he  had  built  the  steeple  of  the  Tenterden  Church.  So,  indirectly 
the  bishop  and  his  steeple  were  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice  of 
bread-producing  land  and  of  the  perilous  reef  in  the  English 
Channel. 

That  story  often  comes  to  my  mind  when  I  have  occasion 
to  consider  the  effect  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  clerical  spirit,  or  the 
effect  of  any  sort  of  professionalism  upon  those  interests  of 
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human  life  which,  above  everything  else,  demand  to  be  viewed 
and  studied  and  sought  about  from  a  point  of  view  which  can 
disclaim  all  bias  and  every  trace  of  self-interest.  Just  so  long  at 
any  of  us  have  an  interest  in  men  or  in  any  social  problem  or 
condition,  because  of  their  bearing  upon  our  preaccepted  system 
or  institution,  just  that  long  are  we  stealing  stones  to  build 
church  steeples  with — and  we  shall  be  lucky  if  church  and 
steeple  do  not  go  down  at  length  in  the  general  ruin. 

Figuratively,  if  not  literally,  the  church  must  tear  down  its 
steeples  and  build  with  them  the  walls  of  permanent  social  and 
human  well-being.  It  was  not  a  single  case,  but  a  universal 
principle,  which  Christ  announced  when  he  said  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath — it  was  as  if  he 
said  the  interests  of  humanity  always  take  precedence  of  the 
interests  of  even  the  most  hallowed  and  sacred  institutions  of 
humanity.  And  so,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  ministerial  views  on 
the  subject  of  prison  reform. 

Having  now  made  peace  with  my  own  conscience,  let  me 
next  endeavor  to  make  peace  with  the  most  laudable  intention  of 
your  committee,  for  I  am  very  glad  and  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  me  tonight  to  say  a  word  for  a  way  of  thinking 
about  the  prison  problem  and  of  every  social  problem  which 
seems  to  me  inclusive,  radical  and  final. 

A  Congress,  such  as  this  Congress  now  assembled,  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  gathering  of  experts.  The  men  who  are 
to  address  these  meetings  are  specialists  in  the  matters  of  prison 
management  and  reform.  Some  of  you  are  "  past  masters  "  in 
any  of  the  technical  and  professional  questions  involved.  And 
this  specialization  of  work  and  investigation  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  marks  of  our  modern  age — it  is  both  a  sign  and  an 
outgrowth  of  the  marvelous  fullness  and  richness  of  the  time  in 
which  we  live.  We  could  make  very  little  progress  anywhere 
today  were  it  not  for  our  specialists. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  suppose  there  are  very  few  of  us 
who  do  not  recognize  that  this  minute  specialization  has  at  least 
two  doubtful  effects.  First,  it  tends  to  develop  the  spirit  of 
professionalism,  and  second,  through  the  very  multiplicity  of 
interests  tends  to  hide  that  bond  which  gives  unity  and  meaning 
to  the  whole.  Therefore,  the  more  we  specialize  the  more  we 
need  to  universalize,  the  more  we  bury  ourselves  in  details  and 
technicalities  and  methods  the  more  we  need  to  come  up  to  the 
surface  of  the  general  life,  to  breathe  and  to  get  our  bearings  and 
to  take  the  connected  view. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  am  willing  and  heartily  glad  to  plead 
.guilty  to  taking  the  ministerial  point  of  view  in  this  respect. 
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The  one  key  which  turns  all  the  locks  of  human  life  and  history 
is  the  key  which  bears  the  name  religion.  I  mean  it  is  the 
only  thing  which  connects  all  the  specialties  and  interprets  all 
the  problems. 

It  might  be  claimed  that  science  is  such  a  key,  for  science 
is  truth-seeking  in  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness.  But  there  is 
this  difference — science  aims  to  discover  and  co-ordinate  truth. 
Its  work  is  done  when  those  results  are  attained.  Religion  binds 
one  over  to  realize  the  truth, — to  incorporate  it  in  life,  to  enact 
it  in  deed. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  well-meant,  apologetic  books 
have  been  written,  with  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  mankind,  which  prove  too  much.  They 
confuse  with  Christianity  those  forces  of  civilization  working  up 
through  the  crust  of  barbarism,  those  tendencies  proceeding 
from  more  robust  and  noble  races,  which  would  bear  improved 
civilization,  even  had  Christianity,  as  a  special  force,  not  been 
present.  But  who  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  religious 
motive  and  ideal — and  in  the  broadest  sense,  the  Christian 
motive  and  ideal — have  been  incessantly  at  work  in  all  this 
humanizing  and  socializing  process,  which  has  gone  on  through 
the  centuries  ? 

No  one  ought  to  see  this  more  clearly  than  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  various  movements  toward  social  reform,  of 
which  prison  reform  is  among  the  most  important  and  striking. 
The  successive  steps  in  any  social  movement  are  so  slight,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  detect  the  force  behind.  But  I  think  the  man 
has  a  hard  case  to  defend  who  denies  that  the  difference  between 
the  prisons  and  prisoners  of  today,  in  our  most  advanced  reform- 
atories, and  their  condition  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine,  or,  in  England,  in  the  days  of  Howard,  or  even  in  America, 
in  the  Colonial  days,  is  mainly  due  to  the  dawning  sense  of  the 
worth  of  a  man — even  if  that  man  be  a  criminal,  even  if,  in  his 
blindness  and  passion,  he  has  "dashed  against  the  thick-bossed 
shield  of  God's  judgment." 

And  the  conviction  that  human  life  is  worth  something, 
that  it  is  precious  in  God's  sight,  that  man  is  better  than  a  sheep, 
that  the  broken  laws  of  the  universe  are  purgatorial  as  well  as 
punitive,  that  the  vengeance  with  which  God  repays  is  a 
vengeance  purged  of  all  malice  and  passion,  that  the  things 
which  make  some  criminal  and  others  innocent  are  awfully 
involved  with  the  complex  network  of  a  hundred  forces  of  inher- 
itance and  environment ;  all  these  motives  and  influences  which 
have  so  powerfully  promoted  reforms  are,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  religious  motives.  In  one  way  and  another  we  get 
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glimpses  of  new  truths,  we  get  new  conceptions  of  the  social 
order,  of  human  life  and  development — and  then  someone  arises 
who  says,  u  This  new  truth  is  commanding."  It  binds  us  to 
new  endeavor,  to  new  hope,  to  new  methods,  and  out  of  that 
sense  of  the  bond  which  truth  weaves  about  us,  that  bond  which 
is  the  essence  of  religion,  come  prison  reforms,  industrial  reforms, 
social  progress.  And  it  all  grows  out  of  the  deepening  sense  of 
the  value  of  a  man.  It  is  that  sense  of  worth  of  which  we  now 
and  then  get  glimpses,  which  makes  us  hope  in  something  vastly 
better  than  the  spirit  of  mawkish  sentiment — that  at  the  last  no 
single  life  shall  be  cast,  as  rubbish,  to  the  void. 

u  To  deepen  personality  is  to  socialize  the  man,"  that  is 
really  the  interpretation  of  every  great,  significant,  modern  move- 
ment in  any  social  direction — charity  organization,  prison  reform, 
treatment  of  all  defective  and  delinquent  classes,  seek  incidentally 
to  protect  society  but  mainly  and  essentially  to  testore  the  indi- 
vidual to  himself,  and  to  restore  him  to  himself  is  to  restore  him 
to  society. 

We  need  not  bring  every  step  we  take  consciously  and 
deliberately  to  the  test  of  so  great  a  principle,  but  at  times  we 
need  that  conscious  and  deliberate  test ;  and  always,  may  I  not 
add,  always  we  need  the  inspiration,  the  hope,  the  courage,  the 
girding  to  our  task  which  Christ  voiced  in  the  pathetic  but  pro- 
foundly religious  declaration,  u  I  say  unto  you,  that  a  man  is 
better  than  a  sheep." 
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Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ;  As  it  is  to  be  the 
rule  of  this  meeting  for  each  speaker  to  present  his  theme  from 
his  professional  standpoint,  my  theme  is  the  progress  of  legal 
reform  in  prisons  in  Indiana. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  reformation  of  criminals 
should  begin  with  the  remote  ancestors.  No  one  so  fully  realizes 
this  as  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  for  saving 
children  from  evil  lives. 

If  a  stream  is  to  be  restrained  or  controlled  work  must  begin 
at  the  fountain  head.  The  children  of  the  criminal  classes  is  the 
fountain  from  which  the  criminals  come. 
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Vindictive  justice  is  a  law  of  the  human  race,  and  ever  has 
been.  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  blood  for  blood." 
And  this  law  had  a  notable  illustration  not  long  since,  when  the 
cry  rang  out  all  over  this  broad  land  and  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
"  Remember  the  Maine." 

The  hardy  and  far-seeing  pioneers  of  Indiana,  however, 
realized  that  reformation  should  be  the  purpose,  the  end  of  all 
penal  laws. 

So  the  Territorial  Convention  which  framed  a  constitution 
for  the  admission  of  Indiana  to  statehood  in  1816,  by  Section  4, 
Article  9,  provided  that  the  Legislature  should  form  a  penal 
code,  "  founded  on  the  principles  of  reformation,  and  not  of 
vindictive  justice" 

And  thus  Indiana  became  committed  to  that  benign  principle 
and  theoretically  a  pioneer.  Unfortunately  the  tendency  of 
society  was  toward  vindictive,  not  reformatory  justice. 

The  legislature,  whilst  it  enacted  laws  mitigating  the  modes 
of  punishment,  did  but  little  for  reformatory  work  for  many 
years.  And  the  state  prisons  were  about  as  bad,  so  far  as  reform- 
atory influences  are  concerned,  as  they  well  could  be. 

Both  sexes  were  confined  in  the  same  prisons  until  1869, 
when  a  law  was  enacted  for  a  separate  prison,  to  be  known  as 
the  Indiana  Reformatory  Institution  for  Women  and  Girls. 

And  this  was  the  first  step  taken  for  the  reformation  of 
youth.  But  in  the  judgment  of  many,  the  grave  mistake  was 
made  of  placing  the  reform  school  for  young  girls  in  the  same 
institution  as  that  for  the  punishment  of  hardened  adults. 

In  1851,  a  Constitutional  Convention  prepared  a  new 
constitution,  afterward  adopted,  which  re-enacted  that,  "  the 
penal  code  shall  be  founded  on  the  principles  of  reformation  and 
not  of  vindictive  justice." 

It  further  provided  that,  "  the  General  Assembly  shall 
provide  houses  of  refuge  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of 
juvenile  offenders."  A  step  in  the  direction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  of  1816. 

Acting  under  the  last  constitutional  provision,  the  General 
Assembly  in  1885  adopted  an  act  providing  for  a  "  State  House 
of  Correction  for  juvenile  offenders." 

The  preamble  to  the  Act  is  in  the  following  sensible  and 
wholesome  language  : 

"  Whereas,    The    constitution    of    the    State    of    Indiana 
requires   that  the   General   Assembly   shall    provide    houses  of 
refuge  for  the  correction  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders, 
and,  whereas,  common  sense  and  common  humanity  demand  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  within  this  state  to  separate 
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the  youthful  convict  from  the  veteran  and   hardened   criminal, 
therefore,  etc." 

In  view  of  this  language  of  the  legislature,  it  seems  strange 
that  the  reformation  of  girls  should  be  placed  in  a  prison  for 
veteran  and  hardened  criminals,  putting  on  young  girls  the 
prison  taint. 

The  Act  provided  for  a  "  House  of  Refuge  for  the  employ- 
ment, instruction,  correction  and  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders." 

The  Act  further  provides  that  such  u  House  of  Refuge " 
shall  be,  not  simply  a  place  of  correction,  but  a  reform 
school,  where,  "  the  young  convict,  separated  from  vicious 
associates  may,  by  careful  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
training  be  reformed  and  restored  to  the  community,  with 
purposes  and  character  fitting  him  for  a  good  citizen,  an  honor- 
able and  honest  man." 

Thus,  step  by  step,  has  the  state  advanced  from  the  old 
practice  of  vindictive  justice. 

The  next  important  step  was  taken  in  1885,  when  a 
diminution  of  time  was  authorized  for  good  behavior,  thus 
giving  an  incentive  to  the  prisoner  to  better  things.  Putting 
into  his  own  hands,  to  a  degree,  the  shaping  of  his  future 
destiny. 

The  next  important  step  toward  reformatory,  rather  than 
vindictive  justice  was  taken  in  1897,  when  the  legislature 
passed  the  act  known  as  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole 
law.  An  act  that  will  go  farther  toward  deterring  the  criminally 
inclined,  and  toward  the  reformation  of  convicts,  than  all  that 
had  gone  before,  except  the  measures  for  the  reformation  of 
youth.  Practically,  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1816 
has  been  but  an  empty  phrase,  words  without  meaning.  Men 
were  sent  over  and  over  for  short  terms,  until  the  piison  had  no 
terrors  for  them  much  less  reformatory  influences. 

The  same  legislature  provides  for  a  reformatory  prison  for 
convicts  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years,  where 
reformatory  measures  were  to  be  applied. 

By  the  indeterminate  sentence  law,  on  conviction  of  a 
felony,  the  convict  is  sentenced  for  not  less  than  the  minimum 
term  nor  more  than  the  maximum,  provided  as  the  punishment 
for  the  particular  crime,  and  whether  or  not  the  convict  shall 
remain  the  maximum  term  rests  wholly  with  himself.  By  good 
conduct,  he  can  secure  a  release  or  parole,  and  his  conduct  after 
release  determines  whether  or  not  he  shall  be  returned  to  serve 
the  maximum  term.  This  removes  the  necessity  for  and 
expense  of  trying  and  sentencing  the  same  person  over  and  over, 
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for  petty  crimes  and  relieves,  to  that  extent,  the  community  of 
the  burden  entailed  by  such  course.  I  know  individuals  who 
have  been  sent  from  my  county  as  often  as  ten  times  for  petit 
larceny.  To  such  the  prison  has  no  terrors. 

Those  sent  to  the  reformatory  are  to  be  taught  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education  ;  also,'  such  trade,  industry  or 
handicraft  and  to  offer  such  rewards  as  will  enable  him,  upon  his 
release  to  more  surely  earn  his  own  support  and  make  him  a 
more  self-reliant  and  self  supporting  citizen.  Long  experience 
in  charity  work  has  shown  that  inefficiency  is  a  prime  cause  of 
crime.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  employment  of  paroled 
prisoners  for  at  least  six  months  before  parole  is  granted. 

Provisions  are  made  for  schools  to  effect  these  ends.  And 
ample  provision  is  made  for  paroling  those  deserving  the  favor. 
The  law  has  been  attacked  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  cruel  ;  as  inflicting  cruel  and  unusual  punishment, 
which  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the  law.  In  the  case  of 
Miller  vs.  The  State,  149  Ind.,  607,  the  majority  of  the  court, 
in  a  long,  and  it  seems  to  me,  well  considered  case,  reviews  the 
law  in  all  its  features. 

It  would  take  more  time  than  is  allotted  to  me  to  discuss 
the  decision  in  detail,  but  I  hope  you  will  pardon  a  short  extract 
or  two  from  the  opinion. 

The  Court  holds  that  the  act  is  constitutional  and  within  the 
spirit  of  the  provision  of  the  section  of  the  Constitution  quoted. 
.  "  The  legislation  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lature to  obey  the  mandate  contained  in  Section  18,  Article  I, 
of  the  Constitution,  demanding  that  'The  penal  code  shall  be 
founded  on  the  principles  of  reformation,  and  not  of  vindictive 
justice.' 

u  Under  the  law  prior  to  that  act,  when  the  ponderous  iron 
doors  of  the  prison  close  on  the  convict,  it  not  only  shuts  him 
in,  and  shuts  out  the  bright  angel  of  liberty,  but  it  also  shuts  out 
of  the  convict's  heart  all  hope,  which  is  the  anchor  of  the  soul, 
because  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation  he  is  utterly  powerless 
by  any  amount  of  good  conduct  or  penitence  to  assuage  or  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  his  punishment." 

By  this  statute  says  the  Court,  u  hope  of  liberty  is  not  shut 
out  of  his  heart,  the  anchor  of  his  soul  is  not  taken  away,  but 
society  whispers  in  his  ear  the  brotherly  message,  through  the 
statute  in  question,  that  the  restoration  of  your  liberty  is  largely 
in  your  hands.  Your  own  good  conduct  and  reformation  may 
restore  you  to  liberty  and  to  society  as  a  useful  citizen." 

The  court  further  says  that  to  hold  the  provision  of  the  law 
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is  cruel  punishment,  "  would  require  us  to  turn  back  the  hands 
•on  the  dial  of  human  progress  a  hundred  years.  To  call  these 
provisions  '  cruel  punishment,'  is  to  mock  at  all  humanizing 
efforts.  It  is  to  cast  a  stigma  on  all  our  benevolent  institutions, 
which  stand  as  noble  movements  of  the  goodness  of  the  human 
heart.  In  short,  it  is  to  deny  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man." 

The  court  will,  no  doubt,  be  charged  with  u,gush,"  but  if 
"  gush  "  it  be,  it  is  "  gush  "  in  the  right  direction. 

The  pioneers  of  1816  certainly  did  not  expect  eighty-one 
years  to  pass  before  the  legislature  would  attempt  to  put  into 
practical  effect  so  manifestly  humane  and  just  a  constitutional 
provision.  How  slow  we  are  to  put  off  the  belief  that  the  sinner 
is  necessarily  and  for  all  time  unclean. 

Men  become  criminals  from  two  causes,  first  inherent  weak- 
ness of  character,  and  second,  circumstances  of  surroundings, 
environments,  bringing  up.  None  of  us  can  safely  assert  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  we  be  criminal.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  lives  a  human  being  who  might  not,  under  some  conditions, 
become  criminal.  No  one  can,  with  absolute  certainty,  say  that 
he  has  not  a  price.  It  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  civilized 
men  pass  through  life  without  legal  sin,  but  who  knows  that  it 
is  not  from  lack  of  the  condition  favorable  to  crime  ?  We  are 
not,  any  of  us,  in  the  position  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

It  then  becomes  a  high  and  sacred  duty,  and  privilege  as  well, 
to  help  the  less  fortunate.  Privilege,  yes.  Did  not  the  Master 
say  that  of  such  in  that  great  assize  he  would  say,  "  I  was  in 
prison  and  ye  visited  me.  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least 
of  these  ye  did  it  unto  me." 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF    THE  INSTITUTE    FOR   FEEBLE    MINDED   CHILDREN, 

FT.    WAYNE,    INDIANA. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Dewhurst  and 
Mr.  Davis  have  set  rne  an  example  which  I  suppose  I  must 
follow,  and  I  must  announce  to  you  my  profession,  that  you  may 
know  the  point  of  view  I  take  of  the  prison  question,  and  as  I 
have  very  different  kinds  of  work  to  do,  and  only  one  of  them 
can  be  expressed  by  a  single  word,  I  shall  tell  you  that  I  take 
the  point  of  view  of  a  farmer ;  which  is  one  of  my  chief 
occupations.  (Laughter). 

For  several  years  past  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  speaking 
on  prison  Sunday  in  the  churches.  I  have  spoken  in  Jewish 
Temples,  Methodist  Churches,  Presbyterian  Churches  and 
Congregational  Churches,  in  the  past  four  years.  Prison  Sunday, 
you  all  ought  to  know,  and  I  hope  very  soon  you  all  will  know, 
is  the  last  Sunday  in  October.  It  is  given  by  many  churches  to 
the  consideration  of  the  prison  question.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  speaking  for  several  years  past  on  prison  Sunday,  on 
the  prison  question.  Last  year  as  I  stood  before  my  audience 
and  thought  of  the  wonderful  things  that  had  been  done  by  the 
legislature  of  1897,  thought  how  that  long  eighty-one  years  of 
waiting  for  the  birth  of  the  prison  law,  which  the  Constitution 
contemplated  should  be  enacted,  that  that  long  period  had  now 
passed,  and  we  had  made  such  tremendous  progress  in  such  a 
short  time,  I  felt  that  my  occupation  as  a  speaker  on  prison 
Sunday  was  gone. 

Of  course  there  are  still  the  jails  and  the  station  houses  and 
the  calabooses  and  a  great  many  things  that  relate  more  or  less 
to  the  prison  question  that  need  a  great  deal  of  reformation  ;  but 
it  seemed  as  though  we  had  made  such  enormous  steps  that  I, 
who  had  for  eight  or  ten  years  been  speaking  in  season  and 
out  of  season  of  the  necessity  of  the  intermediate  prison,  the 
indeterminate  sentence,  the  parole  system  and  other  things 
that  we  are  getting  quite  familiar  with  now,  felt  the  work  had  to 
be  done,  and  talking  was  not  so  much  in  order.  But  when  we 
think  how  apt  we  are  to  enact  a  law  or  make  a  good  resolution 
and  think  the  work  is  done,  when  we  remember  that  the  road  to 
hell  is  paved  with  good  resolutions,  and  that  every  time  we 
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resolve  to  do  something,  especially  if  we  resolve  with  eloquence, 
and  for  the  admiration  of  those  who  are  listening  to  us,  without 
immediately  putting  it  into  effect,  we  are  less  likely  ever  to  carry 
out  our  high  resolve  than  we  were  before,  we  think  and  see  that 
there  is  much  for  us  yet  to  do.  Tonight  we  are  to  speak  to  the 
citizens,  not  to  members  of  the  Prison  Congress,  and  I  have  to 
say  a  few  words  of  what  we  have  yet  to  do  in  Indiana  with 
respect  to  prison  reform. 

The  National  Prison  Association,  I  think,  presents  the  best 
illustration  in  the  world  of  which  I  know,  of  the  union  on  a 
perfectly  even  platform  of  theorizers — philosophers,  let  me  say — 
and  practical  men  ;  and  on  this  matter  of  the  prison  question  a 
condition  exists  which  does  not  exist  with  regard  to  many  other 
public  questions.  It  is  thus  owing  to  the  relation  between  the 
philosophers  and  the  practical  men.  Not  only  are  the  theorizers 
a  long,  long  way  ahead  of  popular  opinion,  but  the  practical 
men  are  along  way  ahead  of  popular  opinion.  You  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  does  not  prevail  very  largely.  Too  often  the 
philosophers  go  first,  and  public  opinion  comes  after,  and  after 
long  pounding  and  much  agitation,  then  the  practical  men  do 
these  things. 

But  in  the  present  question  it  is  not  so.  We  have  stepped 
ahead,  not  only  in  our  theories  and  by  our  philosophers,  but  our 
laws  and  our  methods  are  today,  in  Indiana  at  any  rate,  a  long 
way  ahead  of  public  opinion.  And  the  chief  thing  in  having 
the  National  Prison  Association  come  to  Indianapolis,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned  who  invited  it  and  wished  it  to  come,  the  use  we 
wish  to  make  of  this  body  of  men  and  women,  the  chief  use  we 
wish  to  make  of  them,  is  to  help  us  to  form  that  right,  that 
salutory,  that  sound,  public  opinion,  which  shall  make  our  good 
laws  and  our  good  methods  possible  to  be  carried  out  as  well  as 
enacted.  Indiana  has  several  times  taken  long  steps  in  other 
directions  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  and  in  advance  of 
practice.  Thirty-five  or  forty  years  before  the  eastern  states 
changed  the  name  of  the  place  of  confinement  of  the  insane 
from  asylum  to  hospital,  Indiana  did  it.  .  In  1848  that  change 
was  made  in  Indiana.  We  did  not  make  hospitals  of  them  for 
many  years  afterwards. 

Very  long  before  the  state  provided  for  all  the  insane,  thirty 
years  at  least,  the  legislature  adopted  the  plan,  the  principle, 
accepted  the  responsibility  ;  in  1865  the  state  of  Indiana  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  all  the  insane,  both  acute  and 
chronic  cases,  and  as  we  have  heard  tonight,  eighty-one  years 
before  the  reformatory  was  put  into  operation,  that  is  before  the 
reformatory  for  men  was  put  into  operation,  was  made  the  law, 
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the  Constitution  decided  that  it  should  be  done ;  and  so  today 
we  have  this  thing.  We  have  as  citizens,  as  intelligent  persons, 
as  men  and  women,  as  lovers  of  our  kind  to  know,  to  learn,  what 
are  these  salutory  steps,  and  to  support  them  with  all  our  mind 
and  all  our  soul.  Now,  one  of  the  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
the  wise  enactments  of  the  last  legislature,  is  a  misconception 
of  prison  reform. 

To  the  common  man  a  prison  reformer  is  a  sentimental 
crank.  He  despises  honest  citizens,  especially  officers  of  the 
law.  His  whole  sympathies  are  with  criminals,  and  his  desires 
regarding  criminals  are  first  to  make  their  prison  life  luxurious 
and  easy,  and  second  to  turn  them  loose  on  society  as  soon  as 
possible.  Now,  nothing  could  be  a  more  absurd  conception  than 
that.  It  is  true,  the  prison  reformer  insists  that  prisons  must  be 
sanitary,  and  says  you  are  doing:  a  great  injustice  to  a  felon  when 
you  expose  him  to  such  conditions  that  his  health  is  impaired 
by  a  few  months  or  even  a  few  years'  sojourn  in  prison.  It  is 
true  that  the  prison  reformer  says  it  is  foolish,  it  is  unethical,  to 
keep  a  man  in  prison  when  we  know  with  reasonaale  certainty 
that  he  will  be  a  good  citizen  if  he  is  at  large  ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  prison  reformer  claims  these  two  things  as  self- 
evident  facts,  still  more  urgently  do  they  insist  upon  rigid 
discipline,  upon  wholesome  labor,  and  upon  plain  food,  as  the 
condition  of  prison  life ;  still  more  urgently  do  they  say  that 
until  the  prisoner  shall  be  fit  for  civil  life  he  shall  not  be  returned 
to  it.  Those  are  two  parts,  two  sides  of  the  jail.  Let  us  look 
upon  them  both,  and  not  upon  only  one. 

What  stands  in  the  way  at  present  of  the  best  administration 
of  our  new  prison  plans  is  that  popular  ignorance  with  regard 
to  what  prison  reform  means,  and  doubt  of  the  possibility  of 
reform,  and  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  prison  authorities  really 
mean  what  they  say  when  they  say  they  will  not  send  anybody  out 
until  he  is  ready  to  go  outside.  Now  we  can  influence  them  by 
understanding  what  they  are  doing,  by  seeking  to  know  what 
they  are  doing,  and  by  carefully  abstaining  from  interference 
with  them.  The  most  serious  danger  with  regard  to  the  parole 
law  is  of  its  being  badly  administered.  I  remember  when  the 
law  of  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians,  to  which  Mr.  Davis 
alluded,  was  enacted,  Mr.  McCulloch  said,  "This  is  a  grave 
responsibility  you  have  taken  upon  yourself;  only  by  the  utmost 
care  and  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  will  they 
be  justified  in  the  public  mind  and  be  made  popular."  We  know 
what  care  and  what  moderation  has  been  exercised.  We  know 
how  popular  the  Board  of  Children's  Act  has  become  to  the 
reformatory  managers. 
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To  those  who  have  favored  the  parole  law  I  would  say  again 
this  is  a  grave,  a  serious  responsibility  ;  these  are  great  powers, 
that  you  can  discharge,  after  a  very  short  time,  a  man  who  has 
been  a  convicted  felon  ;  only  by  the  wisest  care,  the  greatest 
moderation,  will  you  justify  this  law  to  the  public.  The  danger 
that  awaits  us  that  other  influences  shall  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  managers  of  the  parole  system,  and  this  is  the  point  I  wish 
to  especially  make  and  leave  with  you.  The  law  says  that  no 
influence  shall  be  considered  ;  that  outside  petitions  must  not  be 
presented  ;  that  nothing  but  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  man's 
conduct  and  his  history  and  his  probable  future,  and  the  condi- 
tions which  await  him  on  the  outside,  are  to  be  considered  ;  and 
if  the  law  is  to  be  wise,  if  we  are  to  avoid  in  Indiana  the  claim 
which  is  made  in  Ohio  and  in  Illinois  by  the  chiefs  of  police,  and 
by  people  who  are  considering  these  questions,  that  the  presence 
on  the  streets  of  a  large  number  of  paroled  men  who  have 
returned  to  crime  is  a  serious  additional  burden  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  police  duty,  we  must  avoid  it  bv  this  great  care  being 
exercised.  We  must  not  attempt  to  influence  these  men  who 
have  so  judicial,  so  careful,  so  necessary  a  power  entrusted  to 
them.  Let  me  just  leave  this  with  you  as  the  word  I  have  to  say 
to  our  people.  Consider  carefully  what  this  reformatory  method 
means,  consider  carefully  what  it  means  to  release  a  prisoner,  and 
do  not  let  us,  with  sympathy,  use  any  influence  at  all,  either 
political  or  religious  or  family  influence.  Let  us  frown  down 
upon  any  such  exercise  of  influence  to  change  the  actions  of  the 
board  who  have  this  parole  matter  in  their  charge,  and  make  it 
as  popular  to  all  as  it  is  to  those  who  think  most  of  it  now. 

This  is  the  thing  we  have  to  do  most  carefully.  We  have 
to  consider,  we  have  to  earnestly  consider  the  new  laws  that 
have  been  enacted,  and  we  must  not  let  these  new,  these  grand 
laws,  which  are  so  progressive,  which  are  such  a  step  forward, 
which  are  realizing  in  act  the  wise  intentions  of  great  grand- 
fathers who  founded  the  state,  we  must  not  let  them  be  abused 
and  spoiled  by  officious  meddling  of  any  kind.  I  think  that  is 
just  now  the  most  serious  danger  that  awaits  upon  the  parole 
system  that  exists  in  Indiana  under  the  laws  of  1897. 
[Applause.] 
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ADDRESS   OF   MR.  H.  H.  HART,  OF   CHICAGO. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  under  even  more  embarrassment  than  the 
last  speaker  in  endeavoring  to  define  my  profession.  Some  time 
ago  I  met  a  lady  who  said,  "  I  never  knew  until  the  other  day 
that  you  were  a  minister."  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  preached  for  three 
years  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago."  u  Oh,"  she  says,  u  but  you 
are  not  practicing  now,  are  you?"  [Laughter].  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  perhaps  the  only  definition  I  can  give  of  my  profession 
is  that  of  preventor.  You  know  there  are  promoters.  Well,  I 
am  a  preventor.  My  work  is,  if  possible,  to  throw  these 
gentlemen  who  are  here,  these  thirty  or  forty  prison  wardens  out 
of  employment.  In  the  City  of  Chicago,  after  fifteen  years' 
work  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  I  have  been  called  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
Children's  Home  Aid  Society.  We  are  in  favor  of  keeping 
people  out  of  prisons,  out  of  the  poor  house,  of  taking  the 
children,  the  waifs  of  the  city,  and  transplanting  them  into  the 
more  favorable  atmosphere  of  the  country,  and  more  favorable 
environment  of  good,  Christian  family  homes. 

Now  this  matter  of  prevention  is  recognized  everywhere  as 
a  most  important  matter.  If  these  wardens  would  stand  up 
here,  one  by  one,  they  would  place  the  work  of  prevention  ahead 
of  any  kind  of  reform.  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  seeing 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  this  work  by  the  men  who  are  coming 
in  contact  with  convicts  constantly.  The  great  preventive 
agency  is  recognized  everywhere  as  the  home,  but  it  is  only 
comparatively  lately  that  the  home  has  come  to  be  distinctively 
and  legally  recognized  as  a  reformatory  institution,  and  that  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  importance,  and  it  is  of  that  that  I  wish  to 
speak.  The  home  has  been  recognized  as  a  preventive  agency 
for  a  great  many  years.  It  is  more  than  forty  years  since  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Brace,  in  the  City  of  New  York  established  the 
Children's  Aid  Society.  It  began  transplanting  the  children  to 
the  West,  and  he  claimed,  I  believe,  that  within  a  short  time 
juvenile  crime  in  the  City  of  New  York  was  cut  down  one-half 
by  that  work.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  home  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  a  reformatory  institution.  This  idea  is  not  new. 
It  began  with  the  juvenile  societies  over  one  hundred,  or  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  and  that  work  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year  and 
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it  is  recognized  as  most  important  to  get  these  children,  at  as 
early  an  age  as  possible,  into  the  environment  of  a  home  ._j  but 
it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  it  has  come  to  be  recognized 
that  there  is  a  better  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  criminal  child, 
and  even  a  better  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  criminal  adult 
than  to  send  them  to  prison. 

The  school  boy  said  in  his  composition,  u  Pins  have  saved 
thousands  of  lives,"  and  in  answer  to  his  astonished  teacher's 
inquiry  as  to  how  that  was,  he  said,  u  By  not  a  swallowing  of 
them  ; "  and  so  prisons  have  reformed  thousands  of  people  by 
their  not  getting  into  prison.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
some  twenty  years  ago — I  don't  know  as  it  is  as  long  ago  as 
that,  probably  not  as  long  ago  as  that — the  legislature  took  up  this 
question,  and  there  was  passed  the  Probation  Law  for  juvenile 
offenders,  and  that  law  provided  that  whenever  a  child  is 
brought  into  court,  accused  of  a  criminal  offense,  there  shall  be 
present  in  court  an  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity,  who 
shall  appear  as  the  friend  of  the  child  ;  that  the  judge  shall 
consult  freely  with  this  agent ;  that  at  any  point  in  the 
proceedings  he  may  suspend  the  proceeding,  or  he  may  sentence 
the  child,  or  suspend  sentence,  and  turn  the  child  over  to  the 
care  of  that  agent,  either  to  be  returned  to  its  own  home,  or 
be  placed  in  some  other  home,  and  kept  under  kindly  super- 
vision, instead  of  sending  it  to  a  reformatory  institution. 

This  plan  was  first  tried  in  some  of  the  larger  cities — tried 
doubtfully  and  tentatively,  but  the  results  were  so  encouraging 
that  it  was  extended  until  now  it  covers  the  whole  state  of 
Massachusetts.  Under  this  law  there  are  now  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  six  agents  whose  especial  business  it  is  to  look 
after  these  children,  and  proceedings  cannot  be  begun  by  a  court, 
the  control  of  the  child  cannot  be  taken,  until  that  agent  is 
present,  representing  the  interest  of  that  child  ;  and  as  that  work 
has  gone  on  it  has  grown  and  has  taken  formal  shape,  until  it 
has  now  become  very  systematic.  These  children  are  in  many 
cases  returned  to  their  own  homes,  if  they  have  suitable  homes  ; 
if  they  have  not,  suitable  homes  are  found  for  them  ;  and  if  one 
cannot  be  found  where  they  will  be  taken  gratuitously,  then  the 
state  pays  the  board  for  the  children  for  a  limited  time  ;  and  these 
children  are  still  kept  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  agent 
of  the  state.  If  at  any  time  it  is  found  that  the  child  is  breaking 
over,  and  going  on  with  evil  practices,  it  may  be  brought  back 
into  court  and  sent  to  the  State  Reformatory. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law  the  population  of  the  State 
Reformatory  in  Massachusetts  has  declined  one-third  of  what  it 
was,  and  it  has  done  wonders  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  the 
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juvenile  reformatory,  greatly  contributed  to  decrease  crime,  and 
to  decrease  the  population  in  the  juvenile  reformatory,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  is  only  about  one-third  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  state. 

They  have  what  is  known  as  County  Agents,  in  every 
county  in  the  state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  appear  in  court 
whenever  a  child  is  charged  with  crime,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  child  .in  case  the  judge  sees  fit  not  to 
place  it  in  the  reformatory  but  to  place  it  in  the  home  that  may 
be  provided.  This  system  has  crossed  the  water,  and  been 
adopted  in  France,  and  also  in  Great  Britain,  imported  from  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  and  recognized  there  as  one  of  the  great 
advances  in  penal  reform.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
be  legislation  in  order  to  carry  out  this  plan.  In  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  without  special  legislation,  a  great  many  children 
are  turned-over  by  the  courts  to  the  Pennsylvania  Children's  Aid 
Society,  delinquent  children,  and  are  by  them  cared  for  kindly 
and  humanely,  the  sentence  being  suspended  by  the  court,  and 
the  child  being  brought  back  for  subsequent  commitment  to  the 
juvenile  reformatory  if  it  is  found  necessary. 

It  is  a  little  strange  how  these  things  progress.  It  never 
occurred  to  anybody,  until  after  some  time,  that  this  same  plan 
which  had  proven  adaptable  to  children,  might  be  adaptable  to 
children  of  a  larger  growth.  There  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nized in  the  minds  of  our  legislators  throughout  this  country 
the  existence  of  an  invisible  line,  like  the  equator,  a  line  drawn 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  under  which  a  child  would  be 
recognized  as  reformable,  and  above  which  he  was  to  be 
abandoned  as  unreformable  ;  but  it  is  now  recognized  that  this 
same  plan,  just  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  extended  from  young 
children  to  older  children,  and  that  this  plan  may  be  applied  to 
adults,  and  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  is,  I  think,  the 
only  state  in  the  union  where  such  a  plan  has  been  adopted,  a 
probation  law  extended  so  as  to  benefit  adults,  persons  who  are 
found  guilty  of  minor  crimes,  or  because  of  minor  crimes  are 
brought  into  court,  and  who  are  first  offenders  has  been  enacted  ; 
the  judge  has  power  to  take  the  same  course  with  thenx  and  turn 
them  over  to  the  probation  officer.  Probation  officers  Mve  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  those  adults,  thus  brought  into 
court,  without  sending  them  to  prison. 

This  law  has  been  in  operation  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  the  results  have  been  very 
surprising.  I  had  a  talk  this  evening  with  one  of  our  delegates 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Prison  Board  there.  He  told  me  that  he  recently  had  a  conver- 
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sation  with  the  chief  probation  officer  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  reference  to  the  results  in  dealing  with  these  adults 
taken  under  the  probation  law,  and  his  statement  was  that  out 
of  those  adults  who  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  the  , 
probation  officers  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  under  the 
probation  law,  about  eighty  per  cent.,  as  far  as  they  could 
discover,  were  never  seen  in  court  again — eighty  per  cent. — and 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  saved  all  the  expense  of  incarce- 
rating these  people,  and  the  people  themselves  were  saved  from 
the  stigma  of  criminal  conviction  and  sentence,  and  from  the 
odium  which  attaches  to  one  who  has  been  in  the  House  of 
Correction,  or  a  similar  institution,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
great  body  of  them  have  been  reclaimed  to  descent  citizenship. 

The  supervision  by  these  probation  officials,  specially 
appointed  for  this  work,  is  not  in  any  sense  harsh  or  unfriendly. 
It  is  kind  and  careful,  but  whenever  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
person  is  not  going  to  do  right ;  for  instance,  if  it  is  a  man  who 
is  given  to  drinking,  and  he  begins  drinking  again,  he  is  simply 
taken  back  and  sent  to  the  house  of  correction.  In  this  way 
very  great  good  has  been  accomplished.  This  law  has  been 
applicable  to  men  and  women.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  remark 
that  this  plan  has  seemed  to  cling  closely  to  the  seaboard.  I 
believe  it  is  destined  to  spread  over  the  whole  United  States.  I 
believe  it  will  assist  very  greatly  in  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
prison  question. 

The  results  which  have  been  accomplished  in  Massachusetts, 
I  believe,  prove  that  the  home  can  be  used  as  a  reformatory 
institution  quite  as  successfully  as  the  institution  itself.  In  a 
very  large  number  of  cases  the  people  who  are  inexperienced  in 
crime  need  most,  simply  a  severe  shock  to  bring  them  to  realize 
their  condition,  and  to  lead  them  to  abandon  the  courses  which 
are  tending  downward.  [Applause]. 
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ADDRESS   OF   REV.    M.    B.    SPURR, 
ARCHDEACON   OF  THE  EPISCOPAL,  DIOCESE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  President :  It  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing  to  begin 
by  stating  your  profession,  but  I  don't  know  exactly  what  to  call 
myself.  I  have  a  church  in  the  first  place,  and  then  I  have  got 
a  school,  and  I  own  a  hotel,  and  I  am  chaplain  of  the  State 
Penitentiary,  and  sometimes  when  the  waiters  in  the  hotel  get  on 
a  strike  I  wait  on  the  table,  and  if  the  cook  strikes  I  cook  for 
them,  and  then  I  am  archdeacon  of  the  Diocese  of  West  Virginia, 
so  that  the  only  way  I  can  name  myself  is  a  general  hustler.  I 
think  probably  that  is  my  trade. 

I  suppose  I  have  to  speak  in  my  own  way.  I  never  speak 
in  anybodyelses.  When  I  left  school  in  England  and  came  to 
this  country  I  had  an  Englishman's  idea  of  forming  character. 
I  thought  a  man  that  got  drunk  was  a  cad  and  a  weakling,  and  a 
woman  that  fell  low  was  loathesome  and  to  be  despised.  I  went 
out  to  earn  my  living  in  the  northwestern  prairies,  and  I  learned 
more  sense  in  one  week  than  I  had  known  in  six  years. 

I  found  that  a  different  class  of  people  entirely  became  fallen 
creatures  than  I  had  ever  had  any  idea  of  before.  I  never  saw  a 
drunkard  who  was  a  stingy  man,  and  I  never  knew  a  stingy  man 
to  become  a  drunkard.  I  never  saw  a  fallen  woman  that  was  as 
mean,  narrow  and  despicable,  as  some  people  who  lay  claim  to  a 
better  and  more  virtuous  name.  It  is  the  hail  fellow,  well-met 
spirit  that  produces  the  drunkard.  It  is  the  sense  of  degradation, 
the  loss  of  manhood,  that  produces  very  often  the  criminal.  And 
it  is  the  fact  that  human  society  regards  the  criminal  as  a  veritable 
Ishmaelite  that  makes  him  willing  to  raise  his  hand  up  against 
everybody. 

I  think  if  we  could  turn  the  thing  around,  and  instead  of 
talking  about  prison  reform  we  could  talk  about  the  reform  of 
Christian  society,  we  would  probably  help  the  present  matter 
very  much  indeed.  [Applause.]  I  went,  with  the  narrowest 
views  of  a  boy  that  had  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  all  that  people 
call  good  and  virtuous,  among  a  class  of  men  who  came  from 
their  eastern  homes,  and  the  women  following  in  their  footpath, 
and  I  found  that  a  great  many  of  them  were  debased,  degraded 
creatures  because  the  church  had  not  done  its  work,  and  because 
humanity  was  supremely  selfish. 
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Will  you  let  me  explain  what  I  mean  ?  When  I  got  out  on 
the  prairies  I  found  there  men  like  myself  who  had  come  there 
to  make  a  name,  a  little  money,  and  to  do  the  best  that  could  be 
done  with  the  ability  which  God  had  given  them.  I  saw  these 
men  come  out  from  their  eastern  homes  with  as  good  ambitions, 
as  pure  a  hope,  as  clear  an  intent  as  I  had,  and  yet  they  fell. 
They  left  their  homes  and  went  to  the  west.  When  they  got 
there  the  first  requisite  was  to  get  a  place  in  which  to  live. 
Where  could  they  find  such  a  place?  Nine  times  out  of  ten  in 
the  western  prairie,  or  in  the  hill  or  the  mining  district,  the 
lodging  house  is  the  saloon  ;  the  saloon  is  the  lodging  house, 
and  in  connection  with  them,  the  brothel.  The  young  man 
leaves  his  home.  At  first  the  glamour  of  the  new  surroundings, 
the  sense  of  his  own  importance,  that  he  is  making  or  fighting 
his  own  way,  the  letters  which  frequently  come  from  home, 
deter,  prevent,  uplift,  uphold  the  young  man,  and  he  is  for  a 
time  good  and  virtuous.  By  and  by,  in  a  little  time,  the  novelty 
of  his  new  surroundings  is  worn  away.  Letters  from  home  get 
less  and  less  frequent.  Finally,  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
more  and  more,  he  comes  home  some  night  and  asks  for  letters. 
u Any  letters  for  me?"  "  No."  The  next  night,  "Any  letters 
for  me?"  "None."  The  third  night  none;  and  then  he 
gets  that  worst  of  all  sickness,  homesickness. 

I  am  speaking  not  in  a  mythical  way  at  all,  I  am  speak- 
ing of  what  I  know  absolutely.  He  goes  upstairs.  He  has 
got  the  blues.  Did  you  ever  have  them?  I  have  had  them, 
and  sea  sickness,  too.  I  know  what  it  is.  He  goes  up  to 
his  room,  and  when  he  gets  there  he  gets  more  and  more  lonely. 
By  and  by  he  thinks,  "  I  will  go  downstairs ;  "  the  boys  are 
having  a  good  time  down  their  playing  pool  and  billiards,  and 
seven-up  and  all  the  various  games  which  they  play  ;  and  he 
goes  down.  He  takes  one  glass,  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  ^ 
end  that  means  ruin  ;  and  I  have  again  and  again  laid  out  the 
bodies  of  young  men  as  good,  as  virtuous,  as  godly,  as  ambitious 
as  the  best ;  but  some  one  erred  ;  the  letters  ought  to  have  been 
written  from  home  ;  the  church  ought  to  have  done  its  work, 
and  instead  of  being  closed  six  days  in  the  week,  it  ought  to 
have  run  full  time,  seven  days  in  the  week.  [Applause]. 

Recollect  that.  I  had  an  idea  of  my  own  ;  I  am  the  Board 
of  Managers  ;  I  pay  all  bills,  and  do  everything  myself;  I  am  a 
regular  Czar  ;  that  is  why  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  the  name 
of  hustler.  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  to  prevent  crime,  if  God 
ever  gave  me  an  opportunity  I  would  build  up  a  church  ;  and  I 
have  got  one.  It  cost  #21,000  to  build  it,  and  it  pays  6  per 
cent,  on  the  investment,  year  in  and  year  out.  If  a  man  wants 
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to  play  bowls  he  can  go  down  stairs  and  play  them.  When  I 
first  started  that  some  of  the  people  on  the  outside,  religious 
people,  had  very  long  faces — you  know  some  of  them  are  built 
that  way — some  of  them,  vou  could  not  measure  the  length  and 
and  depth  of  their  disapproval.  The  more  you  look  at  it  the 
deeper  it  grows. 

One  good  lady  sent  for  me.  She  was  very  much  astonished 
indeed  that  I  should  have  bowls  there  the  first  thing.  She  said 
she  didn't  know  what  would  become  of  the  rector ;  he  had 
got  a  bowling  alley  in  his  house  now,  and  the  next  thing  he 
would  have  would  be  ten  pins.  [Laughter].  The  next  thing, 
along  on  that  same  floor,  we  have  a  gymnasium,  and  then  a 
public  bath.  I  think  a  bath  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  a 
virtuous  heart,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  the  gospel  of  soap 
will  lighten  some  of  the  evils  we  have  to  contend  with,  it  is  the 
next  thing  to  gospel  itself.  It  will  undoubtedly  have  a  great 
effect.  Then  above  that  we  have  a  library.  If  I  am  talking  too 
long  pull  me  down,  but  I  want  to  show  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  West  Virginia.  We  have  a  library.  I  remember  when  first 
we.  started  that  library.  We  had  some  very  funny  things  happen. 
I  said  to  some  of  the  little  children  that  if  they  would  only  dress 
up  and  look  nice  and  come  to  the  library  on  Saturday  afternoDn 
I  would  give  them  a  library  card.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance 
of  the  good  books  will  do  when  they  are  not  read.  Do  you 
never  find  any  people  iti  Indiana  who  go  to  the  library  on  the 
appointed  day  at  the  appointed  hour  and  get  a  whole  armful  of 
books  and  go  right  home  with  them,  when  they  haven't  a  mortal 
idea  of  reading  them  ?  It  is  the  sense  of  importance,  of  going 
backward  and  forward  and  carrying  the  books.  I  thought  I 
knew  something  about  that,  and  I  don't  think  I  was  far  wrong. 

There  are  many  little  incidents  which  go  to  prove  how  much 
this  will  do.  There  was  a  little  girl  came  to  me  once  and 
said,  "  Now,  rector,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  library  ticket." 
I  said,  u  All  right,  I  will  give  you  one,  but  mind,  you  have  got 
to  have  a  cleaner  face  than  you  have  got  now.  You  have  got  to 
dress  up  a  little  better,  scrub  up  a  little,  that  is  all,  and  I  will  do 
it."  I  gave  her  a  ticket  and  she  went  away.  Sometime  after 
that  I  was  going  down  town  one  Saturday  evening  and  I  met 
my  little  friend  Maggie  scrubbed  up  nice,  and  a  piece  of  ribbon 
on  the  back  of  her  head,  and  as  she  came  up  along  side  of  me  I 
saw  she  had  a  book  under  her  arm.  She  was  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old,  and  she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  she 
was  carrying  a  book ;  it  was  a  bright  red  colored  book.  Says  I, 
"  Maggie,  where  are  you  going?  "  u  Down  to  the  library,"  she 
says.  u  Do  you  get  books  out  of  the  library  ?  "  u  Of  course,. 
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sir  ;  I  am  going  down  there  now."  "What  have  you  got  there  ?" 
And  I  took  it  from  underneath  her  arm.  What  do  you  think  it 
was  ?  Gibbon's  Rome.  [Laughter].  Do  you  say  a  book  that 
is  not  read  don't  do  any  good  ?  Why,  it  causes  some  people  to 
scrub  up,  and  that  is  the  beginning  of  self  respect  for  some 
people,  and  a  foundation  of  self  respect  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
man  right  and  save  him  from  being  a  criminal. 

I  could  tell  you  many  more  things  about  that,  but  I  must 
quit.  We  are  on  the  preventive  racket  just  the  same  way.  We 
have  a  school,  and  I  am  employing  four  teachers  in  a  kinder- 
garten school,  and  we  try  to  take  the  children  of  some  of  the  best 
people  with  the  children  that  have  never  known  a  father,  that 
have  been  born  under  conditions  and  circumstances  of  crime  and 
wrong.  They  are  not  to  blame,  not  at  all ;  and  I  sometimes 
think  society  treats  the  children  of  the  outcast  as  if  they  were — I 
am  sure  sometimes  they  do — we  take  children  three  years  old 
and  keep  them  until  they  are  eight  years  old,  and  then  we  let 
them  go  to  the  public  school,  and  the  deaconesses  look  after  them 
and  care  for  them  all  the  time.  That  it  does  prevent  crime  I 
know.  That  it  does  help  some  of  the  women  who  are  low 
creatures  to  straighten  up  their  ends  of  the  tether,  I  know.  I 
have  proved  it  again  and  again.  Shall  I  give  you  an  incident  ? 

When  first  we  started  the  work  I  went  to  one  house  where 
we  had  a  woman  that  has  not  been  married.  She  has  a  numerous 
family,  and  I  said  to  her,  u  Mollie,  I  would  like  to  have  two  of 
your  children."  She  says,  "What  for?"  I  says,  "For  the 
kindergarten  school."  "  Not  much,"  that  was  just  what  she 
said,  "  not  much."  I  said,  "  Now,  look  here,  Mollie,  you  can't 
clothe  those  children  ;  you  don't  give  them  shoes  ;  you  don't 
give  them  stockings.  I  will.  You  send  them  and  I  will  clothe 
tl^ose  two  children."  "You  will?"  says  she.  "Yes,  I  will." 
"  Then  you  can  take  the  whole  lot  of  them."  That  was  a 
wholesale  business  that  I  didn't  want  to  go  into  ;  but  I  took  the 
two  children,  took  them  down  and  gave  them  into  the  han.ds  of 
my  matron,  and  she  took  them  into  the  bathroom,  and  their 
gowns  were  taken  off  and  they  were  burned — it  was  necessary — 
then  they  were  scrubbed  and  clothed  and  brought  back  to  my 
office  again.  The  youngest  child  was  about  two  and  a  half  years 
old,  what  I  call  a  gospel  child — you  know  what  I  mean — and  I 
didn't  know  her  at  all,  she  looked  so  different,  and  I  didn't  think 
her  mother  would  know  her.  I  thought  I  would  make  the 
venture ;  I  would  go  and  see  if  she  would.  So  I  took  the  little 
one  by  the  hand  and  we  went  down  there.  YDU  know  how  a 
child  will  go  along  hippety-hop,  hippety-hop,  and  I  felt  just  like 
the  child  did,  as  happy  as  she  was  every  bit.  When  we  got  to 
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the  door  I  knocked,  and  the  woman  came  out.  She  had  been 
washing — I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her  washing — and  she 
stood  there,  arms  akimbo.  She  said,  "Rector,  the  children 
haven't  come  back  yet."  The  little  one  by  my  side  set  up  a 
cackling  laugh,  and  then  the  mother  knew  it.  u  Why,  Mary,  is 
that  you?"  she  said.  Now  watch  the  process.  Clinging  to  her 
dress  on  the  other  side  was  a  little  dirty  faced  child  about  two 
years  old,  looking  at  the  clean  faced  child,  and  she  picked  up  the 
bottom  of  her  dress  and  put  it  in  her  mouth  and  streaked  off  the 
dirt  on  the  other  child's  face.  It  was  the  beginning  of  civilization 
with  that  child — the  beginning.  For  after  all  life  is  all  contrast, 
and  if  we  get  into  the  homes  of  those  who  are  degraded  and  filthy 
and  debased,  a  better  and  purer  contrast  in  life,  they  do  better 
every  time.  They  energize  themselves.  Is  not  that  true  ?  One 
lady  here  sees  a  lady  over  there  with  a  particularly  pretty  bonnet. 
She  says,  "  If  I  could  only  get  a  bonnet  like  that  lady  I  would 
look  better,"  and  she  gets  one.  It  is  the  contrast.  Another  lady 
over  here  sees  a  lady  over  there  with  a  different  kind  of  dress 
on,  and  she  thinks  if  I  could  get  a  tailor-made  dress  like  that  it 
would  be  better.  It  is  an  elevation.  It  is  a  lifting  up.  And  if 
the  church  and  the  citizens  in  the  community  would  only  put 
the  opportunity  for  contrast  into  the  lives  of  the  lowly  and 
degraded  they  would  be  better  off. 

I  could  tell  you  of  my  hospital  for  the  poor  and  disgraced, 
of  our  home  for  the  fallen,  where  we  take  care  of  the  fallen  girl, 
the  one  that  is  the  Magdelene,  the  poor  child  for  whom  nobody 
has  a  care.  I  could  tell  you  how  we  take  care  of  the  ex-convict 
when  he  comes  out,  and  try  to  get  him  a  start  in  well  doing,  and 
add  a  thousand  things,  but  I  have  not  the  time  and  you  have  not 
the  patience  ;  but  may  I  give  you  one  story,  and  then  I  have 
done. 

The  vessel  was  out  from  New  York  harbor  three  days.  The 
man  in  the  topmast  called  out  that  in  the  distance  there  was  a 
vessel,  evidently  in  distress.  When  they  got  nearer  it  was  seen 
that  the  vessel  was  forsaken,  and  the  command  was  given  to 
lower  a  boat  and  take  four  men  with  the  first  mate  and  see  what 
should  be  done.  They  pulled  out  to  the  vessel.  Two  men 
remained  in  the  boat  and  the  rest  clambered  on  the  vessel,  the 
deserted  ship.  They  sought  all  over  to  see  if  any  one  was  there, 
and  they  found  then  that  this  vessel  had  been  forsaken  for  the 
lack  of  bread,  for  lack  of  water.  That  was  it.  No  one  was 
there  apparently,  but  just  as  they  were  going  the  mate  thought 
he  would  try  every  one  of  the  bunks  and  see  if  there  was  any 
one  there.  Coming  almost  to  the  last  one  he  put  his  hand  in 
and  drew  back,  for  he  touched  what  he  thought  was  the  dead 
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body  of  a  man.  Hurriedly  taking  him  back  to  their  own  ship 
they  laid  him  on  a  couch  on  the  deck  ;  and  if  you  have  ever 
been  on  an  ocean  steamer  as  I  have,  and  found  a  deserted  vessel, 
and  brought  some  strangers  on,  you  can  understand  the  curiosity 
that  is  in  every  breast.  They  worked  with  the  man  for  a  long 
time.  The  physician  and  the  captain  brought  such  things  as 
they  thought  a  man  that  was  dying  for  bread  and  dying  for 
water  would  ask  for.  By  and  by  there  is  a  tremor  of  the  lips 
and  of  the  eye  lids,  and  the  man  is  seen  to  speak.  Listen.  No, 
they  cannot  distinguish  what  he  says.  Again  they  look,  but  by 
and  by  there  is  a  stronger  tremor,  and  this  time  the  captain 
turns  to  the  surgeon  and  says,  "  Now  he  will  speak.  You  get 
ready  with  these  things.  I  know  he  will  ask  for  bread  ;  he  will 
ask  for  drink.  Listen."  The  man,  in  a  shrill,  unnatural  voice, 
after  inarticulate  sounds  at  first,  gave  utterance  to  these  words, 
"  Sir,  sir,  there  is  another  man  there  ;  somebody  please  do  get 
him.  Get  him."  And  he  became  unconscious.  Now  that  is 
the  word  for  us.  Not  for  ourselves,  but  for  another.  That  is 
the  idea  of  the  life  that  is  great  and  good  and  blessed. 
[Applause]. 
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Mr.  President,  and  my  friends,  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me 
as  a  speaker.  I  am  none.  If  I  have  the  privilege  of  speaking 
only  a  few  minutes  to  this  distinguished  audience  of  noble  men 
and  women  who  have  come  here  to  attend  to  their  duties  and 
meet  their  neighbors,  it  is  not  through  any  merit  of  mine ;  it  is 
because  I  came  in  contact  several  years  ago  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities,  with  a  number  of  the  best  men  and 
best  women  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  an  humble  scholar 
of  my  masters,  of  the  experts  in  charity  and  in  this  work, 
which  means  the  same.  I  believe  as  you  do  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  I  believe  that  we  are  all 
children  of  the  same  Creator,  and  that  our  duties  are  alike, 
whether  we  belong  to  one  church  or  the  other,  whether  we 
speak  one  language  or  the  other ;  and  this  is  the  feeling  that 
makes  me  feel  like  a  brother  speaking  to  brothers  and  sisters. 
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It  is  not  my  talent ;  I  know  that  I  am  not  a  speaker ;  but  I  know 
this,  that  whenever  I  have  been  in  such  august  assemblages  as 
this,  in  the  past  few  years,  my  friends  tell  me,  "  Heymann,  we 
feel,  we  find  that  we  feel  what  you  say  ;  "  but  I  cannot  hope  that 
in  the  few  minutes  which  are  allowed  me  I  will  be  able  to  say 
anything  much  worth  saying. 

All  my  old  friends  from  all  over  the  country  are  here.  From 
the  other  end  of  the  country  I  come,  from  Louisiana  ;  from  a 
different  section  ;  from  people,  men  and  women,  who  do  not 
think  like  as  do  you  on  those  subjects.  My  coming  here  as  the 
representative  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans  shows  the  good  effect 
of  the  work  of  this  organization.  If  it  accomplished  nothing 
but  to  bring  together  people  from  all  the  land,  from  the  North 
and  South  and  from  the  East  and  West,  the  good  men  and  the 
good  women,  to  work  for  the  improvement  and  for  the  uplifting 
of  their  fellow  men,  this  would  be  enough.  The  little  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  prison  reform  and  the  methodical 
distribution  of  alms  will  soon  be  done  away  with,  abolished,  and 
the  whole  country  will  be  of  one  opinion,  that  the  new  method 
of  dealing  with  the  pauper  and  of  dealing  with  the  unfortunate, 
is  the  best.  I  was  not  called  here  to  speak  of  this,  but  I  feel 
now  that  I  have  got  acquainted,  but  this  much  is  outside  of 
my  program,  and  I  will  take  my  ten  minutes  from  now  on. 
[Laughter]. 

I  want  to  tell  you  the  history  of  prison  reform  in  Louisiana. 
That  will  be  told  in  a  few  words.  There  is  not  much  of  it.  In 
1893  I  went  to  the  World's  Fair  ;  I  had  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
and  I  went  up  to  Chicago,  and  I  met  one  of  my  friends  in  front 
of  a  building  there  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Chicago,  and  he  says, 
"  Come  in  here,"  and  I  said,  "  What  is  it  ? "  and  he  said, 
"  Never  mind,  come  on  here  and  give  your  two  dollars  and  a 
half ; "  and  I  went  in,  and  I  gave  him  two  dollars  and  a  half,  and 
I  want  to  say  I  am  in  there  yet.  I  never  have  got  out  of  there. 
I  met  there  my  friend  Mr.  Wines,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
International  Prison  Committee.  I  listened  to  him.  I  met 
there  the  sainted  Mrs.  Cooper,  who  died  too  soon  ;  I  learned 
from  her,  and  from  many  others,  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
there  I  was,  one  of  them  ;  there  I  was  enlisted.  Home  I  went, 
full  of  fire,  and  I  told  everybody  we  must  have  these  improve- 
ments introduced  right  here,  free  kintergarten,  prison  reform 
and  everything.  One  of  my  friends  says,  "  For  God's  sake, 
stop;  it  will  take  too  much; "  but  I  went  to  a  friend  of  mine  who 
was  going  to  the  legislature,  and  I  says,  "  Here,  I  want  you  to 
help  me  pass  a  bill  to  create  a  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  " — I  had  heard  of  that ;  I  didn't  understand  what  it 
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meant — but,  I  says,  that  is  the  beginning.  He  said  all  right. 
He  said,  u  Can  we  get  it  amended?"  I  said,  "  Yes,  amend  it 
all  yon  want  to,  providing  you  get  my  bill  through,"  and  my 
friend  was  satisfied,  and  it  passed  like  lightning  in  the  senate, 
but  when  it  came  before  the  house,  up  it  went.  The  leasing  of 
the  convicts  they  could  understand,  but  when  they  began  to 
understand  what  was  meant  further,  when  they  heard  that  the 
agents  of  that  state  board  were  going  into  the  penitentiaries  to 
see  what  was  going  on  there,  they  said  they  would  have  no  such 
thing  as  that.  "  No  such  thing  for  us.  Go  home."  [Laughter]. 

In  1895  I  went  to  the  Governor  again.  I  said,  "Here, 
Governor,  can't  you  do  something  for  me?"  "What  do  you 
want?"  he  says.  I  said,  "I  want  to  go  to  Paris."  He  said, 
"  Have  you  got  any  money?"  I  said  yes.  He  said,  "  What  do 
you  want  to  do  at  Paris?"  I  said,  "There  is  an  International 
Prison  Conference  to  be  held  there,  and  I  want  to  go  there  as  the 
delegate  from  Louisiana."  He  said,  "  Go  on,"  and  I  went.  In 
Paris  it  was  worse  than  in  Chicago.  All  of  the  workers  were 
there,  and  I  had  the  honor  to  be  United  States  official  interpreter 
there  for  General  BrinkerhofF.  [Laughter].  When  they  offered 
him  an  interpreter  he  says,  u  The  United  States  has  its  own 
interpreter."  [Laughter].  I  heard  Thomas;  I  heard  Brink- 
erhoff;  I  learned  of  the  Klmira  system  of  reform.  I  came  home 
from  Paris  in  1896.  I  tried  our  Governor  again  for  a  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  but  they  sent  me  home  again. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  had  enlisted  a  number  of  the  good  men 
and  good  women  that  there  are  in  New  Orleans  in  the  work,  and 
they  made  progress  there.  All  sects  came  together  to  form  a 
Charity  Organization  Society.  When  they  found  out  what  it 
was  they  came  to  us,  and  they  are  with  us.  Then  I  spoke  to  my 
friends,  first  at  Nashville  and  then  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  I  said  I 
want  you  all  to  come  down  to  New  Orleans  and  show  them  there 
what  the  work  means  ;  and  I  said  the  same  thing  to  them  in 
New  England.  I  commenced  at  Nashville  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities — there  was  no  prison  reform  then  in 
mind — but  they  voted  me  down  and  went  to  Grand  Rapids.  At 
Grand  Rapids  they  voted  New  Orleans  down  again,  and  went  to 
Canada.  The  representatives  of  Canada  said,  "  You  have  had  it 
in  the  United  States  now  long  enough,  and  we  want  it  next;" 
and  so  they  went  to  Canada.  I  felt  so  bad  about  this,  and  all  my 
friends  did,  that  I  begged  to  have  a  special  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  held  in  New  Orleans,  and  at  that 
special  meeting  there  was  present  not  only  the  members  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities,  but  men  like  General  Brink- 
<erhoff  and  Hart,  and  Byers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Board. 
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They  -came  to  town  and  spoke,  and  we  had  a  special  meeting  of 
all  the  workers  in  prison  reform,  charity  organization  and  free 
kindergartens,  and  what  I  could  not  do  they  did. 

Things  were  booming  for  awhile.  Now,  I  said,  New 
Orleans  will  show  the  world  what  it  can  do.  They  can  do  it 
around  in  New  York  and  Boston  and  in  Ohio,  and  we  can  do  it ; 
and  we  organized  a  Southern  Conference.  Everything  went  on 
nicely  with  that.  I  thought  we  would  succeed  ;  and  we  organ- 
ized a  Prison  Reform  Association  which  contained  the  best  men 
and  women  of  New  Orleans.  We  captured  the  City  Hall  and 
Common  Council  altogether.  They  belonged  to  us.  We  went 
into  our  prisons,  and  we  spoke  to  prison  officials,  and  they 
became  prison  reformers,  the  best  they  could  understand  it. 
[Laughter.]  This  year  we  thought  our  opportunity  had  come. 
A  new  constitution  was  to  be  framed.  The  Constitutional  Con- 
vention was  to  meet  in  New  Orleans.  We  worked  hard.  We 
got  introduced  into  that  constitutional  convention  a  bill  abolish- 
ing the  convict  laws,  a  bill  creating  a  state  board  of  charities, 
and  I  said,  "  Stop  there ;  don't  be  too  greedy,  the  balance  we 
will  get  in  the  legislature  ;  let  the  convicts  be  governed  like 
everybody  else  ; "  and  we  framed  a  bill  for  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  like  that  of  Ohio  ;  we  framed  a  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  public  charity.  Oh,  it  was  a  beautiful  bill ;  I  have  it  at 
home  now — and  one  of  our  reform  senators  at  New  Orleans,  a 
wealthy  young  lawyer,  said,  "  I  will  take  them,  and  they  will 
pass  ;  have  you  got  any  more  ?  "  I  said,  "  No,  take  them  and 
pass  them  ;  that  is  enough  for  the  present."  And  do  you  know 
how  many  passed  ?  None.  That  is  the  history  of  prison  reform 
in  Louisiana.  That  is  what  we  have  not  done. 

Now,  what  have  we  done?  We  have  succeeded  in  some 
degree  without  legislation.  We  have  succeeded  in  separating 
the  children,  the  boys  from  the  men,  without  any  law  ;  by  con- 
sent of  the  court  and  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  whose  name 
shall  be  blessed.  Do  you  want  to  know  his  name?  Walter  C. 
Flower  ;  a  fine  man  ;  an  honest  and  intelligent  man,  and  he 
helped  us  to  the  extent  that  from  now  on  no  child  will  be  con- 
fined with  the  criminal  classes.  There  was  no  separation  except 
the  white  from  the  black  before.  Now  in  the  constitution  there 
is  an  article  which  creates  a  committee  of  three — three  fine 
judges  and  lawyers — to  revise  and  codify  the  penal  laws  of 
Louisiana,  such  work  as  was  entrusted  to  Edward  Livingston, 
which  is  so  well  described  by  my  friend  Gen.  Brinkerhoff.  Now 
we  have  gone  to  work  on  this  commission. 

There  is  a  French  proverb — you  didn't  know  I  was  a 
Frenchman — I  don't  know  whether  I  can  translate  it  or  not — 
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none  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country."  You  come  down  and 
be  prophets  with  us.  I  do  not  make  any  allusion  to  the  work  of 
the  present  commission.  I  speak  to  my  friends  here  of  that.  I 
am  sure  that  the  work  in  Louisiana  depends  upon  the  work  we 
are  putting  in  right  now,  and  in  the  country  ;  for  Louisiana 
is  not  educated  ;  and  when  I  say  Louisiana,  I  mean  New  Orleans. 
For  outside  of  New  Orleans  there  is  no  reform  at  all.  They 
don't  know  what  it  is.  They  need  to  be  educated.  Now  if 
some  of  my  good  friends  will  come  down  there  like  they  did  in 
1897 — we  had  a  great  time  in  1897,  with  Brinkerhoff  and  Hart 
and  Mrs.  Street  ;  we  had  a  small  meeting,  but  the  people  there 
were  of  the  right  kind  ;  and  I  want  them  to  repeat  the  dose,  and 
I  want  a  few  more  of  you  to  come  along.  One  of  my  friends 
says  he  is  a  farmer- — wonder  what  he  plants — and  the  other  is  a 
preventer ,  but  I  don't  know  how  you  can  separate  the  charity 
business  from  that  of  prison  reform.  According  to  my  notion 
the  world  is  divided  into  two  classes,  little  children  and  very 
large  ones.  Our  very  little  unfortunate  children  and  the  large  ones. 
In  Paris,  in  1895,  I  said  something  that  astonished  them. 
Maybe  you  will  be  astonished  yourselves.  I  took  the  position 
as  the  defender  of  the  child — I  said  my  adopted  country,  the 
United  States,  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  I  said  you  don't 
know  how  to  handle  your  children  ;  I  said,  go  over  there  and 
you  will  learn.  I  said,  in  the  United  States  there  is  this  opinion, 
God  Almighty  never  created  a  criminal  child ;  we  make  them. 
[Applause]  We  make  them.  I  said,  put  no  child  in  prison.  I 
am  against  it.  Well,  some  of  our  children  are  in  prison.  We 
must  try  to  get  them  out.  Therefore  I  am  in  the  prison  reform 
business. 

Then  I  am  familiar  somewhat  with  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  one,  and  there  I  found  something  good.  I  found  in 
reading  it  once  that  there  is  more  rejoicing  in  heaven  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth  than  over  ninety-nine  that  need  no 
repentance.  I  says,  catch  my  child  now  ;  I  feel  in  that  prison 
reform  begins,  and  I  am  in  it  now.  And  I  shall  ask  to  leave  you 
in  the  way  that  speakers,  whether  political  or  otherwise, 
generally  leave  their  audience,  and  that  is,  by  giving  them  a 
little  taffy.  I  have  to  give  you  a  little  taffy.  We  are  sometimes 
called  a  mutual  admiration  society,  that  meets  to  tell  each  other 
how  good  and  nice  we  are,  but  that  makes  no  difference.  I 
spent  today  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,  although  I  don't 
feel  like  there  is  much  joy  for  me  any  more — I  am  in  doubt  and 
deep  sorrow,  and  only  such  work  can  help  me — I  spent  the  day 
in  your  reform  school  for  boys  in  Plainfield.  Never  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  better  work  than  that.  You  are  blessed  in 
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having  such  a  man  as  Charlton  there.     [Applause]. 

I  am  sure  that  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States, 
where  little  children  are,  cannot  beat  this  one.  Now  with  my 
principle  that  there  is  no  criminal  child,  that  the  child  is 
made  a  criminal  because  wexlo  not  do  our  duty  as  Christians,  or 
as  Jews,  or  as  religious  men,  I  felt  for  these  children,  and  as  I 
felt  for  them  I  spoke  to  them.  I  was  not  limited  there  to  ten 
minutes.  I  say,  boys,  do  you  want  me  to  go  on  talking,  and 
they  said  yes,  and  I  went  on,  and  I  got  to  be  the  friend  of  those 
boys,  and  I  enjoyed  it,  and  I  say  that  if  Indiana  did  nothing  else 
than  create  such  a  school  to  raise  good  citizens,  to  make  out  of 
the  abandoned  waifs  good  men,  such  good  men  as  they  should 
be,  as  they  will  be,  if  Indiana  did  nothing  else  she  is  a  good 
state  ;  and  I  say  God  bless  Indiana  for  her  work  in  this  direction. 

Someone  said  right  out  there  in  the  chapel,  u  If  it  depends 
on  Mr.  Heymann  they  will  have  a  school  like  that  in  Louisiana 
before  long.  Now  I  pay  you  back  the  complimetlt.  I  say  it 
depends  on  you,  brothers  and  sisters  ;  if  you  come  to  our  help  it 
will  be  done.  The  whole  South  will  go  into  it,  if  you  will  give 
us  your  help.  You  will  find  there  are  good  men  living  in  the 
South  ;  they  are  not  bad  people,  but  they  don't  know  how  to  get 
on  ;  the  energy  is  not  there  ;  it  takes  a  few  Northern  and  Western 
men  to  show  them  how,  and  then  they  will  do  like  they  have 
done  in  Northwestern  Louisiana,  where  they  have  made  fine 
fields  out  of  barren  prairies.  So  I  say,  sisters  and  brothers,  come 
and  help  us.  [Applause]. 
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Mr  President  and  friends,  friends  of  each  other,  and  friends  of 
the  helpless  and  the  erring  ;  I  have  had  but  one  message  in  my 
heart  the  last  few  weeks,  perhaps  the  last  few  months.  With 
such  an  opportunity  as  is  given  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  tonight, 
I  feel  like  that  man  of  large  resources,  Phillips  Brooks,  the  great 
preacher,  who  has  passed  on,  when  he  was  going  to  England  to 
preach  in  historic  places.  Some  friend  asked  him  what  would 
be  his  theme,  what  sermons  he  was  going  to  preach.  He  said, 
"  I  have  but  one  sermon."  That  meant  for  him,  and  it  meant 
to  his  friend  who  understood  him,  that  he  had  one  great  theme 
which  he  wished  to  carry  with  him  forever.  We  have  been 
listening  tonight,  and  it  has  been  a  high  privilege  for  us  to 
listen  to  many  of  these  addresses  and  remarks,  and  it  has  been 
an  especial  privilege  to  us  to  touch  hands  and  be  encouraged  by, 
and  give  encouragement  to  one  of  the  noble  sons  of  America. 
When  I  meet  such  a  soul  as  that  I  think  of  what  our  President 
said  when  he  received  a  large  contribution  for  the  University  of 
Chicago  from  a  company  of  Jews.  He  said,  "  The  Jews  are  the 
best  Christians  in  town."  [Applause.] 

On  this  occasion  and  on  other  occasions  our  dear  friend  and 
brother  will  certainly  receive  from  his  contact  with  us  a  new 
impulse,  and  we  shall  receive  a  still  larger  impulse  from  him. 
We  are  glad  that  he  is  with  us,  and  we  are  glad  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  looking  into  his  face  and  feeling  the  impulse  of 
his  broad  and  generous  and  devoted  heart.  No  one  can  feel, 
when  he  listens  to  such  a  man  as  that,  but  that  these  great 
causes,  these  great  works  of  our  divine  Master,  our  Heavenly 
Father,  are  the  great  unifying  forces  of  religious  life.  Upon  our 
forms,  and  upon  the  expression  of  our  opinion  in  regard  to 
theology  we  must  necessarily,  because  of  the  limitations  of  our 
powers,  differ ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
great  religious  truths  and  their  application  to  life,  here  the 
differences  of  opinion  seem  to  disappear  in  a  moment,  and 
because  of  brotherhood  in  the  cause  of  the  divine  fatherhood  for 
man,  we  are  one  now  and  forever. 

We  stand  with  our  friends  tonight  for  a  great  cause ;  we 
stand  for  those  who  have  not  strength  to  stand  alone.  We 
believe  for  those  who  have  lost  their  faith.  We  hope  for  those 
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who  have  long  been  abandoned,  or  who  have  abandoned  them- 
selves to  despair ;  for  those  who  have  no  strength,  our  courage 
must  suffice.  We  come  to  look  into  each  other's  faces  and  to 
go  back  to  our  paths.  Last  night  our  friend,  and  guide  and 
philosopher,  Dr.  Wines,  said  to  us  that  we  are  of  two  classes— 
the  professionals,  those  that  were  engaged  in  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  these  institutions,  and  the  amateurs.  I  claim  to  belong 
to  the  latter  class.  I  am  an  amateur,  and  there  are  others  here, 
and  they  include  all  the  professions  ;  for  in  this  moment,  catching 
at  the  happy  phrase  of  my  friend,  we  go  back  to  the  etymology, 
to  its  root,  and  say  that  the  word  amateur  does  not  mean  a 
dabbler,  but  it  means  an  on-looking  lover.  That  is  the  meaning 
we  take  up ;  we  who  know  not  so  much  as  we  would  like  to 
know,  we  who  simply  as  citizens  looking,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  into  these  social  abysses  and  depths,  we  who  look  upon 
the  misery  that  we  see,  but  cannot  so  well  relieve  as  those  who 
know  more,  who  have  larger  experience,  must  somehow  come 
into  touch  with  them.  So  friends,  fellow-citizens,  neighbors,  you 
are  engaged  in  a  great  and  difficult  task.  Tell  us  what  to  do. 
Tell  us  how  we  can  go  out  into  the  world  and  with  deed  or 
word  or  pen  may  also  serve  our  fellow  men,  and  may  toil  in  our 
own  way  toward  the  same  great  goal ;  and  so  we  are  tonight 
assembled  in  the  house  of  worship  with  our  friends  on  this 
Sunday  evening  to  stimulate  each  other  by  the  thought  of  the 
greatness,  the  dignity  and  the  difficulty  of  the  task  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  correction.  And  I  do  not  have  in 
my  mind  at  this  moment  particularly  the  great  prisons — those 
conspicuous  examples  of  modern  philanthropy  like  the  Elmira 
reformatory,  built  upon  a  hill,  to  be  a  light  and  guide  to  men. 

I  am  thinking  just  at  this  moment  of  those  places  of  true 
human  social  tragedy — the  jails  and  lazarettoes,  not  much  repre- 
sented here,  not  even  enough  represented  here,  and  yet  never 
forgotten.  I  know  how  people  think  about  these  institutions. 
It  is  a  mean  task,  it  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  is  a  task  that  has  to 
do  with  the  worthless,  the  vile,  with  the  unclean  and  the  hope- 
less. Any  place  is  good  enough  for  them  ;  any  man  is  good 
enough  to  deal  with  them.  All  they  want  is  great  fists  and 
power  to  keep  them,  force' to  quell  them.  That  is  too  often  the 
opinion  that  men  hold,  and  women,  too,  in  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  prison  officer  in  the  great,  but  especially  in  the 
smaller  prisons.  We  stand  here,  whether  as  professionals  or 
amateurs,  the  lovers  of  our  fellow  men,  to  say  that  the  task  of 
the  common  policeman,  who  walks  the  street  at  night  and  defends 
our  homes  while  we  are  asleep ;  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the 
common  county  jail  in  the  city  or  town  or  village  ;  the  man  who 
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deals  with  the  prisoner,  though  he  be  in  his  own  feeling  an  out- 
cast, that  man  has  a  high  place,  that  man  has  a  real  work.  He 
too  is  dealing  with  human  beings — immortals,  every  one. 

My  friend  was  telling  me  this  afternoon  of  an  argument  that 
this  dear,  good  man  that  we  have  listened  to  this  evening  with 
so  much  love  and  affection  had,  dealing  with  a  man  that  did  not 
believe  in  the  future  life  ;  how  he,  as  he  has  already  suggested  to 
us,  under  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  pleading  for  the  heart's  hope,  with 
an  argument  that  nothing  could  resist,  said  to  this  man,  "  You 
must  believe.  It  is  true.  We  shall  live  again  ;"  and  that  man 
who  had  turned  away  from  ministers  whose  profession  it  was  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  said  to  him  something  like 
this,  "  I  never  knew  a  man  from  whom  I  differ  so  widely  that  I 
could  love  so  well."  Ah,  friends,  we  are  dealing  with  immortals. 
It  may  be  a  difficult  task.  It  may  seem  that  in  the  jail  and  the 
prison  we  are  dealing  with  impractical  material,  hard  and  obdurate 
hearts  ;  all  the  more  it  should  call  out  and  call  for  those  high 
qualities  which  are  patient  and  persistent,  that  believe  in  God 
when  He  seems  to  hide  His  face  and  conceal  His  help,  and 
believe  in  man  because  the  image  of  the  eternal  life  is  upon  him. 

This  is  the  work  .of  the  reformer.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
man  who  has  charge  of  the  jail,  of  the  house  of  correction, 
reformatories,  all  of  them  ;  for  they  speak  for  that  belief  and  that 
conviction  of  our  modern  Christian  civilization  which  says  we 
hope  for  all  and  we  work  for  all  while  the  light  burns  for  us. 
And  this  demands,  friends,  that  we  should  select  men — I  shall 
speak  of  one  of  the  reforms  for  a  moment,  and  it  is  only  for  a  few 
moments,  so  that  I  can  only  state  a  principle  and  a  point  or  two 
of  method  ;  and  the  principle  is  this,  that  we  should  select  men, 
and  that  this  is  the  task  that  we  who  are  just  trying  to  be  good 
citizens  and  have  no  professional  skill,  can  do.  That  is  all  we 
can  do — to  get  the  men  to  do  this  great  work  ;  not  men  of 
genius,  necessarily,  but  men  of  training  ;  not  men  of  the  highest 
ability  and  the  largest  information,  but  men,  good,  true,  sensible, 
honest,  devoted  men,  and  train  them.  I  knew  a  man  who  had 
been  twelve  years  a  township  trustee,  a  very  humble,  social  task 
you  would  say%  doling  out  the  alms  of  his  township  to  township 
paupers.  He  had  in  that  twelve  years  of  almost  unpaid  toil 
amassed  in  his  head  an  amount  of  information  that  was  worth  to 
that  township  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the 
people  about  him  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  him  in  his  office, 
after  he  had  acquired  that  experiece. 

In  the  first  year  he  made  many  mistakes  ;  in  the  second  year 
he  made  fewer  mistakes  and  more  successes,  and  the  fourth  year 
and  fifth  year,  and  the  sixth  year  and  the  tenth  year  came,  and 
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at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year  there  was  not  a  man  or  woman  who 
knew  of  the  facts  who  could  say  we  should  remove  that  man  for 
any  other  man,  no  matter  what  his  ability  or  his  talent  was,  in 
the  whole  township  ;  and  it  was  a  high  compliment  to  him  and 
to  them.  That  is  what  we  want  to  repeat.  By  the  tens  of 
thousands  we  want  trained  servants  for  a  great,  noble,  religious 
work  ;  we  want  to  secure  it,  and  during  its  term  of  highest 
efficiency  we  want  to  retain  it.  We  cannot  go  into  the  details  of 
administration.  We  are  not  competent  to  do  that,  as  ordinary 
citizens.  That  depends  upon  the  professional  ;  but  to  secure 
professionals  we  must  rise  above  the  personal  and  absolute 
method  of  the  despotic  past,  and  put  it  upon  the  plane  of  free, 
impersonal,  legal  method  of  rule.  That  is  the  whole  essence  of 
civil  service  reform.  It  is  to  turn  our  back  upon,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  get  away  from  the  absolute,  despotic,  absolutist  methods, 
and  adopt  the  methods  of  free,  democratic  instutions ;  that  is  to 
say,  make  the  choice  and  the  retention  of  any  servant,  of  all 
public  officers,  dependent  not  upon  the  selection  of  a  person 
who  happens  to  be  in  office,  but  dependent  upon  his  own  char- 
acter, as  proved  by  the  methods  of  law,  and  to  leave  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  man  who  happens  to  be  in  office,  and  knows  but 
little  about  the  conditions,  to  displace  him,  so  long 'as  he  is 
proving  himself  capable.  That  is  what  we  must  have.  That  is 
what  we  must  preach.  That  is  what  we  must  insist  upon.  The 
amateur  has  one  privilege  over  the  professional  just  at  this  point. 
He  can  say  things  that  the  professional  cannot  properly  say,  and 
probably  would  not  like  to  say,  if  he  owed  his  office  to  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  securing  office  in  our  times.  I  am  not  blaming 
the  man  who  is  in  the  professional  office  and  owes  his  place  to 
such  considerations. 

I  am  glad  that  those  who  are  here  are  in  the  offices,  no 
matter  how  they  got  there,  because  they  are  good  and  competent 
men  ;  but  I  should  like  during  their  term  of  office  to  have  such 
a  principle  established,  that  after  twenty-five  years  of  service 
men  should  not  be  turned  down  by  a  man  who  knows  but  little 
about  the  subject,  nothing  as  compared  with  the  men  which  he 
has  power  to  discharge.  I  should  like  to  see  this  great  and  noble 
task  lifted  out  of  the  iniquities,  and  out  of  the  despotism,  and 
out  of  the  wrong,  cruel,  selfish  methods  of  selection  and  retention, 
and  placed  upon  the  high  principle  of  law  and  of  selection  by 
law.  This  involves  certainly  two  or  three  important  elements  of 
method?  First,  the  method  of  examination,  to  which  every 
citizen  of  the  free  republic  can  gain  access. 

It  is  not  so  now.  The  examination  now  is  of  this  character 
very  frequently :  "  What  have  you  done  to  help  me  to  get  to 
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Congress  ?  "  What  have  you  done  to  help  me  be  governor  ?  " 
4i  What  have  you  done  to  help  me  to  be  a  senator,"  "  what 
have  you  done  to  help  me  be  constable,  or  alderman,"  or 
some  other  dignified  office.  That  is  the  catechism.  Our 
catechism  would  vary  according  to  the  position  that  was  sought, 
and  it  would  make  it  at  least  possible,  first  to  sift  away  all  those 
who  are  evidently  incompetent ;  and  in  the  second  place  from 
the  examination  to  pass  to  probation,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  merely  by  answering  questions,  but  by  doing  the  work  in 
that  office,  in  a  subordinate  position,  that  he  would  rise.  One 
of  your  superintendents  was  called  from  another  state  ;  he  was 
a  man  who  had  got  training.  There  was  criticism  of  it,  I 
understand,  he  coming  as  he  did  from  another  state  into  a 
position  of  importance,  although  in  a  subordinate  place.  He 
had  earned  his  place,  no  matter  if  it  was  in  Siberia.  The  best 
man  who  could  be  gained,  from  Indiana  or  elsewhere  was  none 
to  good  for  the  position.  He  had  won  his  place.  That  needs  to 
be  repeated  everywhere,  as  in  Germany,  where  a  man  is  called 
from  Bresleau  to  be  the  superior  officer  of  the  great  metropolis 
of  the  German  Empire.  So  we  want  to  see  that  these  positions 
are  not  to  be  had  in  consideration  of  certain  political  services, 
but  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  this  community  wants 
the  best  service,  wherever  it  can  be  secured,  and  we  want  that 
the  man,  when  he  has  worked  himself  up  to  that  point,  through 
a  period  of  probation,  shall  hold  it ;  and  that  is  the  last  principle 
which  I  wish  to  speak  of,  the  last  principle  of  the  method,  that 
he  shall  hold  it  during  good  service,  during  the  time  he  is 
competent  and  capable  and  devoted  and  faithful  to  his  task. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  form  of  the  message  that  I  have  to 
bring  to  you  tonight.  If  I  should  enter  into  a  defense  of  these 
principal  suggestions,  which  have  nothing  in  them  that  is  new, 
of  course  it  would  require  the  discussion  of  many  evenings,  and 
that  is  not  what  you  expect  of  me ;  still,  unless  we  can  bring  it 
into  some  practical  concrete  form,  any  general  principle  is  of  very 
little  service  even  in  discussion  ;  and  in  closing  let  us  all  carry 
away,  nay  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  carry  away  with  ourselves  the 
thought  that  has  so  often  been  brought  to  us  during  the  course 
of  this  evening,  that  in  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  in  the 
seeking  and  saving  of  the  lost,  we  are  not  so  much  teaching 
what  the  high  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  day  brings  to  us,  we  are  not 
so  much  instructing  others,  as  we  are  ourselves,  by  practice  and 
by  doing,  learning  what  that  means,  that  He  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance ;  He  came  not  that  He 
might  honor  himself  with  mastery  ;  He  came  that  He  might  be 
the  servant  of  all,  and  the  judgment  that  He  at  last  will  pass  upon 
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us  will  not  be  in  asking  us  what  we  thought  of  this  or  that, 
about  which  we  might  be  mistaken,  but  what  have  you  done  for 
the  prisoner,  what  have  you  done  for  the  outcast,  the  feeble  and 
perishing ;  and  tonight,  from  this  Sabbath  day,  let  us  carry  to 
our  homes  and  our  tasks  the  elevated  purpose  and  trust  which 
we  gather  from  our  discussions,  and  a  wider  and  purer  wisdom. 

CONCORD,  MASS.,  October  12,  1898. 
DEAR  MR.  MILLIGAN: 

Unable  to  meet  with  the  National  Prison  Association  this 
year,  as  I  had  hoped,  I  am  moved  to  send  you,  as  befits  a 
veteran  in  the  noble  cause  of  prison  reform,  which  has  now 
become  the  cause  of  prison  science,  some  reminiscences,  by 
way  of  reminder  and  encouragement.  Very  few  are  now  living, 
except  our  honored  president,  Mr.  Brockway,  who  were  active 
in  that  cause  in  1864,  when  I  took  it  up  as  Prison  Inspector 
for  Massachusetts,  and  made  to  its  powerful  and  sincere  supporter, 
Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  the  Report  on  Prison 
Management,  which  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  of  which  I 
was  then  secretary,  had  requested  me  to  make.  In  its  prepa- 
ration I  came  into  correspondence  or  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Gen.  Pillsbury,  of  Albany,  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  and 
Prof.  T.  W.  Dwight,  of  New  York,  and  other  persons  then  active 
in  improving  the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  prisons  in  the 
northern  states — the  southern  Confederacy  being  then,  by  the 
fact  of  civil  war,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  visitation  or  cor- 
respondence. ^ 

My  report  on  "  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline  "  was  written 
in  1864,  after  visits  to  many  American  prisons,  and  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  English  and  Irish  authorities  on  what  was  then 
regarded  as  the  best  practical  prison  system  in  the  world — that 
of  the  Irish  convict  prisons,  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  in 
modification  of  the  more  comprehensive  but  theoretical  system 
devised  by  Captain  Alexander  Maconochie  for  the  desperate 
convicts  of  Norfolk  Island  in  the  Pacific,  and  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  full  account  of  the  Irish  system  ever  presented  officially  in 
America.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  by 
Governor  Andrew,  and  was  extensively  circulated  throughout 
the  North.  It  bore  date  February  15,  1865,  and  was  actually 
issued  early  in  March  of  that  year.  Another  small  edition  was 
circulated  in  March,  1866  ;  and,  though  it  did  not  produce  much 
immediate  effect  on  legislation,  it  did  familiarize  the  rninds  of  a 
few  legislators  and  official  persons  with  the  fact  that  reformatory 
discipline  for  adults  was  feasible,  and  that  conditional  pardon 
(also  called  "  Ticket-of-leave "  and  "Parole"),  was  not  to  be 
dreaded,  but  might  be  made  useful.  In  order  to  show  that  later 
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legislation  has  followed  to  some  extent  on  the  lines  laid  down  in 
my  report,  and  advocated  by  others  of  more  experience  than 
myself,  I  may  quote  some  of  my  recommendations  of  1865  : 

1.  "Separate    prisons  should  be  established  for  boys,  for 
women,  and  for  incorrigible  offenders.     Habitual  offenders  should 
receive  sentences  double  or  treble  those  now  given. 

2.  "Classification  of  prisoners   should  be  made  on  moral 
grounds,  and  while  good  conduct  should  promote  a  convict,  ill 
conduct  should  degrade  his  rank  and  detain  him  longer  in  prison. 
Conditional  remission  of  punishment,  for  good  conduct,  should 
be  made  more  important,  and  regulated   by  a  scale   of  marks. 
There  should  be  a  better  oversight  of  discharged  convicts. 

3.  "  Labor  should  be  systematized  in  our  prisons,  and  the 
convicts    allowed    a    slight    interest    in  its   profits.     Instruction 
should  be  made  much  more  thorough." 

You  will  observe  that  we  have  much  improved  our  vocab- 
ulary of  prison  science  within  thirty-three  years ;  but  the  improve- 
ments then  rather  crudely  described  have  since  been  actually 
adopted  by  many  states,  and  strongly  favored  by  our  national 
government. 

Official  suggestion,  however,  and  theoretic  demonstration, 
based  on  European  experience,  could  not  have  wrought  the  changes 
we  have  seen  since  1864,  if  we  had  not  possesed  the  advantage 
of  having  in  America  the  man  of  practical  experience,  combining 
in  the  rarest  degree  with  the  insight  of  genius,  and  for  more  than 
half  a  century  concerned  in  prison  management — usually  at  the 
head  of  an  important  prison.  In  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  BROCKWAY,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correc- 
tion, as  I  did  in  1867,  I  put  myself  to  school  to  the  most  capable 
instructor  in  prison  science  who  could  have  been  found.  It  is 
to  him  and  his  experiments,  made  within  the  walls  of  successive 
prisons,  several  of  which  he  built,  that  the  present  advanced 
state  of  prison  reform  is  more  largely  due  than  to  any  other 
person  or  cause.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  great  discoverer  in 
chemistry,  used  to  say  that  his  greatest  discovery  was  Michael 
Faraday.  Whoever  in  the  wide  range  of  our  prison  studies  first 
came  upon  Brockway,  might  say  the  same  ;  he  has  been  the  one 
indispensable  person  in  the  progress  that  he  has  witnessed  in  the 
last  thirty  years  in  his  three  score  and  ten  upon  earth. 

By  1870,  when  the  Social  Science  Association,  the  New  York 
Prison  Association,  and  their  active  societies  had  brought  about 
the  first  National  Congress  of  Prison  Reform  at  Cincinnati,  Mr. 
Brockwav  had  been  drawn  into  the  small  circle  of  those  who 

j 

were  soberly,  and  yet  enthusiastically  seeking  to  build  up  a 
better  system  in  place  of  the  loose,  shambling  and  inefficient  one 
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then  existing,  even  in  the  states  where  prisons  were  the  best 
organized.  I  served  with  him  and  the  late  Dr.  Wines  on  the 
Platform  Committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Congress,  and  the  practical 
pith  of  its  declaration  of  principles  was  mainly  inserted  by  him. 
We  others  may  have  furnished  the  rhetoric,  but  he  supplied  the 
good  sense.  It  was  a  very  important  Congress  ;  none  of  the 
later  meetings  of  this  National  Prison  Association,  which  grew 
out  of  it,  have  surpassed  it  in  wide  representation  of  study  and 
opinion,  or  in  enthusiasm — that  priceless  motive  power  in  carry- 
ing forward  a  feeble  cause.  For  years  the  National  Association 
(of  which  Mr.  Brockway  and  myself  are  perhaps  the  only 
surviving  charter  members)  was  carried  along  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  but  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Brockway  was 
experimenting  and  demonstrating  and  building  up  a  working 
system  in  Michigan.  When  he  was  transferred,  more  than 
two-and-twenty  years  ago,  to  the  unfinished  reformatory  at 
Elmira,  the  National  Association  was  virtually  in  abeyance,  but 
the  Elmira  Reformatory,  under  his  guiding  hand,  was  itself  a 
National  Prison  Association.  It  went  on  teaching,  and  it  went 
on  learning,  as  every  good  teacher  must,  and  when  we  revived 
the  National  Association,  after  Dr.  Wines'  death,  it  found  its 
best  illustration  of  principles  (though  fortunately  not  the  only  one 
in  the  land)  in  the  progressive  advance  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory. 

Retired  myself,  for  several  years  now,  from  any  active 
connection  with  prison  reform,  I  have  kept  a  close  eye  on  the 
Elmira  prison  and  its  copies,  more  or  less  exact,  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  two  good  ones  in  Massachusetts,  which  I 
sometimes  visit  as  a  friend,  and  I  depend  on  seeing  the  steady 
advances  in  prison  science  at  Elmira  once  or  twice  every  year. 
You  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  every  veteran  in  this  work  knows 
that  we  did  not  expect,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  see  so- 
thorough  an  exemplification  of  our  principles  as  now  exists  in 
several  of  the  reformatory  prisons  of  the  United  States.  Nothing 
seemed  more  hopeless  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  new  movement 
— nothing  seems  more  natural  and  inevitable  now.  From  this  I 
would  draw  a  lesson  of  hope  and  courage  for  the  younger  laborers, 
in  this  once  unworked  and  almost  unworkable  vineyard.  The 
ocean  tide  comes  in  at  first  imperceptibly,  but  it  has  the  whole 
ocean  pushing  behind  it,  and  at  last  it  covers  its  whole  appointed 
field.  Yours  truly, 

F.  B.  SANBORN. 
Rev.  J.  L.  MILLIGAN,  Secretary,  Indianapolis. 


MONDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 
WARDEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

meeting  of  the  Warden's  Association  was  called  to  order 

at  9  A.  M.,  by  the  president,  Warden  HENRY  WOLFER,  of 
Minnesota.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  STEEL,  of  Arkansas. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  to  resolve  the  meeting  into  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  for  the  passage  of  a 
motion  before  that  body. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MIUJGAN,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee 
on  Time  and  Place,  composed  of  one  delegate  from  every  state 
and  territory  represented,  should  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  President,  Mr.  Z.  R.  BROCKWAY,  appointed  the  following 
Committee  on  Time  and  Place  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  : 

Arkansas,  E.  R.  Steel ;  Colorado,  C.  P.  Hoyt ;  Connecticut, 
James  W.  Cheney  ;  District  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  Lemly  ;  Illinois, 
R.  W.  McClaughry ;  Indiana,  C.  H.  Reeve ;  Iowa,  Wm.  A. 
Hunter ;  Kansas,  J.  W.  French  ;  Kentucky,  P.  Caldwell  ;  Louis- 
iana, Michel  Heymann ;  Maryland,  John  R.  Bailey;  Massachusetts, 
J.  Warren  Bailey  ;  Michigan,  Capt.  Joseph  Nicholson  ;  Minne- 
sota, Henry  Wolfer ;  New  York,  C.  V.  Collins  ;  North  Dakota, 
N.  F.  Boucher;  Ohio, R.  Brinkerhoff;  Pennsylvania,  E.  S.Wright, 
Rhode  Island,  Nelson  Viall  ;  West  Virginia,  S.  A.  Hawk ; 
Wisconsin,  James  E.  Heg  ;  Canada,  J.  T.  Gilmour. 

An  invitation  to  visit  the  Soldiers'  Monument  and  arrange- 
ments for  an  excursion  to  Jefferson  were  read.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  MILUGAN,  the  National  Prison  Association  adjourned  and 
the  Warden's  Association  was  again  called  to  order  by  Warden 
WOLFER. 

Warden  WOLFER. — Our  secretary,  Warden  PATTON,  cannot 
be  here  because  of  the  sickness  of  his  mother,  who  is  not  expected 
to  live.  We  all  regret  his  absence  and  we  deeply  sympathize 
with  him  in  his  trouble.  His  absence  makes  it  necessary  to 
elect  a  secretary  pro  tempore. 

On  motion,  Warden  HOYT  was  elected  secretary  pro  tern. 

The  president's  address  was  then  read  by  Warden  WOLFER. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

WARDEN   HENRY   WOOFER,    WARDEN   MINNESOTA   STATE   PRISON. 

Members  of  the  Wardens*  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  The  Wardens'  Association  was  organized  in  December, 
1884,  with  such  veterans  at  the  helm  as  Capt  Nicholson,  Major 
McClaughry,  Colonel  Felton,  Superintendent  Brockway,  Captain 
Wright  and  others.  In  the  spring  of  1887  Captain  Nicholson 
was  elected  president  and  Major  McClaughry  secretary  of  the 
Association  ;  positions  which  they  have  since  filled  uninterrupt- 
edly up  to  a  year  ago,  with  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  great 
advantage  and  benefit  of  the  Association.  Through  their 
untiring  efforts,  supported  by  their  associates,  the  Bertillon 
system  of  measurements  for  the  registration  and  identification  of 
criminals  was  formally  adopted  in  1888,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Prison  Association,  held  in  Boston. 

Early  in  the  life  of  the  Wardens'  Association  these  gentlemen, 
who  had  spent  years  in  the  study  of  penal  management,  in 
conference,  wisely  decided  that  the  first  essential  of  a  rational 
administration  of  penal  laws  and  reforms,  must  be  the  adoption 
of  some  efficient  system  for  the  registration  and  identification  of 
criminals.  To  Major  McClaughry,  the  able  secretary,  was 
entrusted  this  arduous  task,  and  after  much  labor  and  expense, 
by  investigation,  in  an  effort  to  evolve  something  substantial,  he 
discovered  the  Bertillon  system,  not  then  known  in  this  country, 
and  made  his  first  very  able  report  to  the  Association  in  1887, 
in  which  he  strongly  recommends  its  adoption.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  in  me  to  discuss  or  explain  at  this  time  the  merits 
of  this  most  admirable  system.  This  has  been  done  from  year  to 
year  and  will  be  fully  covered  again  this  year  by  others  much 
better  qualified  to  do  it  full  justice  than  I.  These  gentlemen 
have  presented  and  explained  its  merits  at  every  recurring 
meeting  of  this  body  for  the  past  eleven  years,  and  have  fully 
demonstrated  the  method  of  its  operation.  I  believe  we  all 
understand  and  fully  recognize  its  utility,  therefore  I  will  confine 
myself  to  calling  your  attention  briefly  to  some  of  the  most  urgent 
reasons  why  the  system  should  be  generally  adopted  and  put  into 
efficient  working  order  without  further  delay. 

To  begin  with  I  believe  we  all  acknowledge  that  the  Bertillon 
system  is  the  most  accurate,  reliable  and  perfect  system  for  the 
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identification  of  criminals  yet  devised.  That  it  is  modern,  up-to- 
date,  and  has  been  fully  tested  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
European  nations  with  perfect  success.  While  we  admit  this, 
yet  we  realize  that  any  system  worthy  of  the  name,  in  order  to  be 
productive  of  good  results,  must  be  complete  and  uniform  in  its 
operation.  This  system  can  never  become  complete  and 
successful  in  the  United  States  until  it  is  put  in  general  use  and 
a  central  bureau  or  clearing  house  established,  into  and  through 
which  all  measurements  shall  pass  for  filing  and  registration,  and 
to  which  all  penal  institutions  and  police  departments  using  the 
system  may  have  free  access. 

Our  English  cousins  criticize  us  for  our  lack  of  system  in 
carrying  out  penological  and  preventive  principles.  That  while 
we  show  elements  of  progress,  we  are  lacking  in  uniformity,  and 
a  stable  and  definite  policy  as  compared  with  England.  This  is 
conceded  by  some  of  our  distinguished  citizens  who  have  studied 
the  English  system  which  is  credited  with  having  caused  a  marked 
diminution  of  crime  in  Great  Britain  of  late  years.  Is  there  not 
more  truth  in  these  criticisms  than  we  are  disposed  to  think  ?  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  we  are  building  without  substantial  purpose  and 
design?  In  other  words,  are  we  not  building  without  regard  to 
a  safe  and  secure  foundation  for  our  structure?  In  one  very 
important  feature  at  least,  I  say,  yes.  It  is  true  we  have  worked 
out  some  important  problems  to  a  point  where  they  are  yielding 
good  results,  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine  without  better 
statistical  facilities,  they  promise  well  for  the  future.  I  refer 
especially  to  the  Elrnira  system,  now  in  successful  operation  in 
so  many  of  our  state  reformatories  and  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form  in  our  state  prisons,  and  the  indeterminate  sentence  theory 
which  has  had  but  a  limited  test  as  yet,  but  is  generally  advocated 
by  all  thoughtful  prison  men  and  other  students  of  penology  who 
have  given  the  subject  careful  consideration.  But  what  sub- 
stantial progress  can  be  made  in  either  without  an  efficient  system 
of  criminal  identification  ?  The  sole  purpose  and  intent  of  both 
is  to  accomplish,  in  as  direct  a  way  as  possible,  the  two-fold 
object  of  all  imprisonment,  namely,  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
and  the  protection  of  society. 

It  purposes  first,  to  reform  the  prisoner  and  return  him  to 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
believing  that  this  offers  the  best  possible  protection  to  society, 
and  second,  to  hold  the  prisoner  as  a  permanent  ward  of  the 
state,  if  he  cannot  be  reformed,  but  we  cannot  do  either  without 
the  Bertillon  system  to  assist  in  weeding  out  the  tares  from  the 
wheat. 

I  care  not  how  proficiently  and  wisely  our  prisons  are  run, 
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we  cannot  make  certain  of  our  positions  upon  any  point  however 
wisely  aimed,  unless  he  can  demonstrate  by  reliable  statistics 
what  we  are  doing.  Without  them  we  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
work  blindly.  It  is  bad  enough  to  work  in  the  dark  ourselves, 
supported  by  the  faith  that  is  in  us  (and  the  average  prison 
warden  or  superintendent  has  a  good  deal  of  it),  but  we  have  no 
right  to  ask  or  expect  the  public  to  have  feith  in  the  good  results 
of  our  work  if  we  cannot  demonstrate  them  by  reliable  statistics, 
nor  can  we  ask  the  public  to  have  confidence  in  statistics  which 
we  have  no  means  of  proving.  But  it  is  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance as  a  preventive  and  repressive  measure.  We  need  it  for 
its  deterrent  effect  upon  the  criminally  disposed. 

We  all  know  the  migratory  nature  of  the  average  criminal 
discharged  from  prison  or  from  parole  conditions  after  he  has 
apparently  given  reasonable  evidence  of  his  purpose  and  ability 
to  reform,  he  usually  drops  out  of  sight.  He  may  go  to  some 
other  part  of  the  same  state,  or,  as  is  more  likely  the  case,  into 
another  state,  where  he  may  commit  another  crime,  with  little 
or  no  danger  of  his  past  criminal  record  following  him.  If  he 
were  certain  in  advance  that  his  sins  would  surely  find  him  out 
and  that  his  rearrest  for  another  crime  would  as  certainly 
discover  his  previous  criminal  history,  he  would  hesitate  before 
committing  another  crime  and  thereby  subject  himself  to  corre- 
sponding severity  of  sentence. 

We  also  need  the  Bertillon  system  to  aid  us  in  determining 
those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  fit  subjects  for  parole  from 
our  prisons  by  reason  of  their  criminal  natures  which  may  be 
easily  determined  by  the  history  of  previous  crimes  and  convic- 
tions. We  will  make  mistakes  enough  if  all  possible  safe-guards 
are  put  into  play  to  prevent  the  release  of  the  undeserving.  We 
also  need  it  to  aid  us  in  apprehending  our  parole  breakers  and 
for  the  deterrent  effect  it  will  have  upon  those  disposed  to  violate 
their  parole  obligations. 

Kvery  experienced  prison  man  knows  the  natural  drift  of 
criminals  from  one  state  to  another,  and  the  large  number  of 
transients  among  those  arrested  for  crime  in  any  given  locality. 
The  criminal  is  a  migratory  animal  by  nature,  and  his  cunning 
and  dangerous  qualities  as  a  criminal  are  proportioned  to  his 
ability  to  successfully  conceal  his  indentity. 

To  illustrate  :  We  may  go  from  one  state  prison  or  reform- 
atory to  another  and  we  will ,  readily  recognize  a  considerable 
number  that  we  know  to  have  served  sentences  for  criminal 
offences  in  other  states,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  as  a 
rule,  where  the  average  prison  man  recognizes  one  of  his  former 
boarders,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  he  does  not  recognize. 
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MR.  C.  C.  McClaughry,  deputy  warden  of  the  Indiana  state 
prison,  wrote  me  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  in  which  he  said  :  "  I 
recently  examined  the  Bertillon  case  containing  about  fifteen 
thousand  cards,  I  think,  at  Joliet,  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
migratory  habits  of  criminals,  and  I  discovered  three  hundred 
and  sixty  faces  which  I  quite  easily  recognized.  Most  of  them 
were  men  who  had  passed  through  the  Chicago  house  of 
correction  while  I  was  assistant  superintendent.  I  have  been  at 
Michigan  City  only  about  thirteen  months,  yet  I  found  twenty 
men  who  had  been  or  are  now  at  Michigan  City  prison,  and  of 
these  six  are  now  before  our  Board  as  first  offenders.  In  looking 

o 

through  this  case  I  selected  only  such  faces  as  I  could  readily 
recognize.  With  a  little  more  time  to  study  the  features  and 
names  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  have  discovered  a  great  many 


more." 


This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  migratory  habits  of  crimi- 
nals and  indicates  the  number  of  old  offenders  that  may  be  found 
in  any  prison,  and  among  this  class  are  many  of  our  model 
prisoners  who  pose  as  first  offenders  and  seek  parole  as  such. 
They  go  from  reformatory  to  prison  and  from  prison  to  reforma- 
tory, ever  on  the  alert  to  get  all  the  soft  snaps  and  escape  all  the 
disagreeable  duties.  If  the  harm  ended  here  it  would  not  be  so 
bad,  but  it  clearly  does  not.  This  clever  rascal,  whom  we  have 
helped  to  make  a  confirmed  criminal  by  placing  a  premium 
upon  his  criminal  shrewdness,  because  of  our  lax,  imperfect  and 
irrational  system  of  treatment  as  a  whole,  loses  no  opportunity 
to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  novice  his  varied  experiences  in 
"  beating  the  game  "  as  he  terms  it,  and  informs  him  how  he, 
too,  may  succeed,  if  he  will  follow  his  advice.  Influences  and 
advice  from  such  a  source  to  the  inexperienced  are  the  most 
insiduous,  alluring  and  dangerous.  And  why  not  ?  He  speaks 
from  a  fund  of  knowledge  gained  from  experience.  Is  there 
anything  irrational  in  this  ?  Rather,  is  it  not  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  known  laws  governing  moving  forces  which  always 
operate  with  their  potentials  for  the  accomplishment  of  either 
good  or  evil  results  ?  If  we  acknowledge  these  evils  to  exist 
because  of  our  failure  to  provide  adequate  protection,  and  I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  dispute  it,  then  obviously  it  is  our  duty  to 
act,  and  to  do  so  without  further  loss  of  time  and  in  such  a 
forcible  manner  as  will  insure  successful  issue. 

A  clever  bank  sneak  thief  with  a  criminal  reputation  on  two 
continents  was  arrested  a  few  days  ago  in  New  York  City  for 
theft.  William  Pinkerton  believed  him  to  be  this  noted  crook, 
•but  his  identity  could  not  be  fully  established  until  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton  obtained  his  Bertillon  measurement  from  New  York  City 
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and  sent  it  to  us  to  compare  with  our  Bertillon  records,  this  man 
having  served  a  term  in  our  prison  for  robbing  the  First  National 
Bank  of  St.  Paul.  I  need  not  add  that  his  identity  was  fully 
established  and  connects  him  and  his  present  crime  with  a  long 
previous  criminal  history.  We  have  received  two  prisoners  from 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  very  recently,  who  posed  and  were 
regarded  by  the  officers  and  the  courts  before  whom  they  were 
arrigned,  as  first  offenders,  and  were  convicted  as  such.  Both 
have  long  criminal  histories  and  have  served  three  terms  each  in 
our  prison  besides  in  other  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  one  of 
them  was  previously  twice  convicted  and  sentenced  to  our  prison 
from  the  same  city. 

I  could  mention  a  great  many  other  criminal  cases  of  like 
character,  but  give  these  to  illustrate  the  great  need  of  some 
accurate  and  uniform  system  for  the  identification  of  criminals  in 
our  police  departments  as  well  as  in  our  prisons.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  considerable  number  of  prisoners  can  be  safely  given  an 
unconditional  discharge  from  our  prisons  under  conditions  that 
will  permit  them  to  at  once  free  themselves  from  all  surveillance 
as  soon  as  they  leave  the  prison  doors  behind  them.  For  those 
fully  determined  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  having  will-power 
to  carry  out  their  purpose,  this  method  of  release  is  without 
fault ;  but  for  the  weak  and  irresolute,  the  vicious  and  criminally 
disposed,  it  is  most  unfortunate  in  that  it  does  not  give  adequate 
protection  to  society  or  to  the  criminal  against  himself. 

The  state  owes  it  to  society  and  to  the  discharged  prisoner 
to  establish  such  preventive  and  repressive  measures  as  will  dis- 
courage crime.  First,  by  adopting  such  vigorous  treatment  as 
will  prevent  the  ex-convict  from  falling  easily  again  into  a  life 
of  crime.  This  to  be  accomplished  by  making  it  as  easy  for  him 
to  gain  an  honest  livelihood  as  to  obtain  it  by  dishonest  means. 
And,  secondly,  by  having  such  a  perfect  system  of  identification 
as  will  certainly  reveal  his  criminal  identity  if  he  is  ever  arrested 
for  another  crime,  with  a  certainty  so  manifest  that  all  wrong- 
doers must  see  it.  Under  these  provisions  all  may  be  intelli- 
gently dealt  with.  The  reformed  will  be  protected  and  the 
criminal  may  be  cured,  or  his  fixed  criminality  soon  so  firmly 
proven  as  to  make  him  a  proper  subject  to  become  a  permanent 
ward  of  the  state. 

Many  more  of  our  young  men  who  go  out  of  prison  with 
good  intentions  could,  be  saved  if  more  vigorous  encouragement 
for  right  living  were  extended.  I  mean  such  encouragement  as 
will  in  its  very  nature  carry  self-evident  proof  that  it  is  at  least 
as  easy  to  live  honestly  as  dishonestly,  and  that  there  can  be 
nothing  but  detection,  sure  disaster  and  suffering  in  a  life  of 
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crime.  Our  criminals  are  made  up  of  very  much  the  same 
material  as  the  average  man.  He  thinks,  feels  and  acts  from 
motives  of  self-interest,  as  most  of  us  do,  but  he  has  false  con- 
ceptions of  life.  He  reasons  from  false  premises,  rarely  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  deceiving  himself.  The  cause  or  causes  of 
this  unfortunate  condition  are  not  easy  to  determine,  but  I  think 
a  good  deal  is  due  to  our  social  imperfections.  How  much  is 
due  to  heredity  or  to  environment,  or  which  of  the  two  forces  are 
the  most  potent  factors  in  shaping  his  destiny,  is  a  difficult 
problem  to  solve,  but  taking  the  average  criminal  as  we  find 
him,  we  know  that  he  reasons  from  false  premises  ;  that  the 
very  atmosphere  that  he  breathes  is  rich  with  alluring  promises 
of  something  for  nothing,  and  of  a  rich  harvest  for  the  taking ; 
that  he  can  reap  where  others  have  sown,  in  comparative  safety  ; 
that  the  world  owes  him  a  living,  because  it  is  easier  to  steal  it 
than  to  earn  it  honestly.  Teach  him  that  he  is  wrong,  that  he 
has  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  life.  Convince  him  that  gauged 
by  any  rational  standard  of  life,  the  man  who  commits  a  crime 
is  a  fool  or  a  lunatic,  and  I  think  our  criminal  population  will 
rapidly  decrease. 

But  how  are  we  to  accomplish  this  ?  My  answer  is,  by 
perfecting  the  Bertillon  system  of  measurement  throughout  the 
United  States.  As  a  repressive  agency,  strong  and  well  directed, 
its  relations  to  our  penal  system  are  as  essential  as  the  governor 
to  the  steam  engine,  and  will  produce  that  equipoise  so  essential 
in  the  necessary  combination  to  obtain  repressive  and  reform- 
ative results.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  repressive  elements  of 
the  Bertillon  system,  we  have  made  progress  too  hastily  in  the 
direction  of  improvements  supposed  to  have  special  and  direct 
bearing  upon  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 

I  believe  this  is  true  for  the  reason  that  we  appear  to  have 
already  advanced  beyond  a  healthy  and  well-balanced  condition. 
If  we  successfully  combine  the  elements  necessary  to  reduce 
crime  to  a  minimum,  and  give  to  society  the  largest  degree  of 
protection  possible  in  the  treatment  of  criminals,  the  three-fold 
combination  of  prevention,  repression  and  reformation  must  be 
rigidly  maintained.  We  may  be  satisfied  that  we  are  accom- 
plishing substantial  results,  but  we  cannot  know  for  certain 
just  how  much  or  how  little  of  good  we  are  doing ;  whether  our 
efforts  as  a  whole  are  well  directed  or  not.  Nor  can  we  know 
until  adequate  means  are  provided  to  accurately  measure  the 
results  of  our  work  by  reliable  statistics. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  honest  men  engaged  in  trying  to 
work  out  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  humanity ;  we 
owe  it  to  society  and  to  the  public ;  we  owe  it  to  the  state  whose 
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creatures  we  are,  and  to  whom  we  are  responsible  for  our  stew- 
ardship, to  direct  every  effort  of  which  we  are  capable  towards 
working  out  these  problems  honestly,  truthfully  and  without  bias, 
using  our  knowledge,  our  powers  of  observation  and  experience 
to  guide  us  in  laying  a  foundation  for  truth,  to  establish  a  standard 
for  the  admission  of  demonstrated  facts,  which  will  make  possible 
the  recognition  of  penolgy  as  an  exact  science.  Until  we  shall 
have  done  this  we  cannot  hope  to  dignify  our  calling  as  a 
profession,  or  penology  as  a  science. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detract  one  iota  from  those  to  whom  credit 
is  due  for  the  many  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  penal 
management,  or  to  ignore  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have 
met  and  worked  for  the  solution  of  some  of  our  most  difficult 
problems,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  grading  and 
parole  system,  prison  labor,  industrial  training,  sanitation, 
hygiene,  dietary,  education  and  economics,  all  of  which  act  as 
powerful  levers  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  their  relative  value  as 
determining  factors  in  accomplishing  the  two-fold  object  of  all 
imprisonment  and  punishment,  namely,  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal  and  the  protection  of  society.  But  far-reaching  as  these 
forces  have  been — and  it  must  be  admitted  that  each  has  had  its 
influence  as  moulding  factors  in  all  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  modern  penal  management — yet  I  think  I  am  not 
over-estimating  its  importance  when  I  say  that  the  perfection  of 
the  Bertillon  system  of  measurements  for  the  registration  arid 
identification  of  criminals  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
farther  attempt  at  development  along  these  lines,  for  the  reason 
that  the  real  utility  of  all  improvements  made  so  far  must  depend 
to  a  large  degree  upon  the  perfect  working  of  the  system  under 
consideration.  Without  it  we  cannot  hope  to  successfully  carry 
out  the  designs  intended  by  their  adoption. 

Briefly  stated,  we  need  and  must  have  the  Bertillon  system 
for  its  preventive,  repressive  and  reformative  effect  upon  all 
grades  of  crime  and  criminals.  First,  in  that  it  will  deter  the 
novice  who  may  be  tempted  thereto,  from  falling  into  a  life  of 
crime.  Second,  because  it  will  deter  and  wean  the  first  offender 
from  falling  again  into  a  life  of  crime,  knowing  that  he  cannot 
escape  its  just  penalty.  Third,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  deter 
and  tend  to  reform  the  criminally  disposed,  because  it  teaches 
him  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  continuing  in  a  life  of 
crime,  and  everything  to  lose.  Fourth,  it  will  afford  a  safe  and 
sure  method  for  the  detection  of  the  habitual  criminal.  Fifth, 
for  the  reason  that  it  will  enable  us  to  apprehend  the  parole 
breaker  or  the  fugitive  from  justice.  Sixth,  because  it  will  stim- 
ulate the  paroled  prisoner  to  keep  his  parole  and  deter  him  from 
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violating  his  obligations.  Seventh,  in  that  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  check  the  migratory  habits  of  criminals,  as  no  advantage  can 
be  gained  thereby.  Eighth,  because  it  will  localize  crime  and 
criminals  and  admit  of  local  regulation  of  criminal  tendencies. 
Ninth,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
hardened  criminal  from  the  consequences  of  his  crimes.  Tenth, 
in  that  it  will  protect  the  novice  or  first  offender  from  unjust 
severity  of  sentence.  Eleventh,  because  it  will  protect  the  inno- 
cent and  stimulate  the  erring  to  paths  of  rectitude.  Twelfth,  in. 
that  it  will  distinguish  the  accidental  from  the  criminal  by 
choice.  Thirteenth,  because  it  increases  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment for  crime  and  thereby  weakens  temptation  and  facilitates 
repression.  Fourteenth,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  enable  the 
officers  of  the  law  to  readily  detect  the  habitual  from  the  accidental 
criminal,  as  soon  as  he  is  arrested  for  crime.  Fifteenth,  in  that 
it  affords  the  best  possible  protection  against  the  premature 
release  of  prisoners  on  parole.  Sixteenth,  because  it  will  yield  a 
larger  degree  of  protection  to  society  than  any  other  measure 
ever  inaugurated.  Seventeenth,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  most 
perfect  system  for  the  registration  and  identification  of  criminals 
extant,  and  is  so  recognized  by  all  who  are  competent  to  judge 
of  its  merits.  Eighteenth,  because  it  will  afford  a  safe  and  sure 
foundation  for  criminal  statistics.  Nineteenth,  because  it  will 
tend  to  dignify  prison  management  into  a  profession,  and  raise 
penology  to  an  exact  science  ;  and  twentieth,  it  will  stimulate 
wise  penal  legislation  and  repress  unwise  laws. 

If  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  Wardens'  Association,  we 
will  discover  that  early  in  its  life,  in  fact  I  may  safely  go  still 
farther  and  say,  that  its  very  inception  was  inspired  by  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  ablest  prison  men,  that 
some  uniform  system  for  the  registration  and  identification  of 
criminals  was  imperatively  necessary,  that  it  must  be  provided 
in  order  to  secure  adequate  protection  for  society,  and  to  provide 
the  necessary  elements  of  repression  and  reformation  for  the 
criminal. 

The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  these  sturdy  advocates  of  sub- 
stantial prison  reform  measures  are  plainly  told  in  the  history  of 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  Bertillon  system  in  complete  organiza- 
tion. It  has  been  explained  so  many  times  that  it  seems  as  if 
every  school  child  in  the  land  ought  to  understand  it.  It  is  true, 
it  has  been  introduced  and  fairly  operated  in  about  one-half  of 
the  prisons  of  the  United  States,  besides  many  of  the  most 
important  police  departments,  but  as  yet  it  has  been  of  little 
value  because  of  its  incompleteness.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  now  reached  a  point  in  its  development  where  we  must 
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make  a  heroic  effort  to  complete  it.  Hitherto  the  work  has  fallen 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  few  who  have  struggled  on  from  year  to 
year,  gaining  a  little  here  and  there,  but  unencouraged  by  due 
recognition  and  support.  Their  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  embers 
and  fan  them  into  a  flame  have  been  tireless  and  well  directed. 
They  are  still  active,  faithful  and  determined,  and  like  the  sturdy 
mariner,  they  are  ready  to  face  and  to  battle  with  the  waves  of 
adversity  and  discouragement  still  longer,  if  they  must,  to  com- 
plete one  of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  reforms  that  has 
yet  been  attempted  by  this  organization.  But  now  is  the  oppor- 
tune time  for  action,  and  every  prison  official  and  others  inter- 
ested in  penal  reforms  throughout  these  United  States,  owes  it  to 
his  official  and  manly  integrity  to  bend  every  energy  of  which 
he  is  capable  to  accomplish  its  speedy  completion.  We  must 
have  a  central  bureau,  and  if  we  do  not  have  it  speedily  it  will 
be  a  burning  disgrace  for  which  we  ought  to  hang  our  heads  in 
shame.  It  seems  strange  and  inexplicable  that  so  important  a 
measure  should  make  progress  so  slowly.  When  one  considers 
its  economic  relations  to  our  municipal  and  penal  government 
alone,  it  amazes  one  to  behold  the  fixed  inertness  of  so  many 
who  are  considered  strong  men  ;  those  who  are  usually  active 
and  alive  to  the  important  needs  of  the  hour.  Think  of  the 
imrrtense  expense  borne  by  the  taxpayers  annually  to  guard 
against  crime,  to  apprehend  and  care  for  criminals  ;  and,  still 
more  appalling,  think  of  the  increasing  tendency  to  crime,  and 
the  evidence  so  plainly  apparent,  that  in  some  respects  we  are 
drifting  away  instead  of  toward  a  healthy  and  practical  solution 
of  the  crime  problem,  as  indicated  by  results. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  must  all  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel.  The  official  influence  of  the  National  Prison 
Congress  and  the  Warden's  Association,  wisely  directed,  together 
with  the  personal,  official  and,  if  need  be,  the  political  influence 
of  all  members  of  both  associations,  can  secure  the  needed  le£is- 
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lation  at  Washington  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  bureau 
by  the  government,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  But  while  our  eyes,  with  well  directed  efforts,  should 
be  turned  toward  Washington  for  a  final  consummation  of  our 
plans,  still  we  have  other  important  work  to  do  in  the  mean- 
time— to  prepare  the  way  for  its  successful  issue. 

The  first  duty  of  every  prison  warden  and  superintendent  is 
to  unite  and  ail  in  forming  a  nucleus  for  a  central  bureau  under 
the  direction  of  some  competent  head  to  take  charge  of  the 
measurements  to  be  forwarded  from  the  different  institutions,  and 
supervise  their  proper  filing.  This  will  open  up  the  way  for 
more  comprehensive  and  centralized  action  in  securing  national 
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legislation,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  afford  us  the  benefit  of 
the  system  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  while  the  criminal  records 
are  growing.  Major  R.  W.  McClaughry  has  volunteered  to  take 
charge  of  this  most  important  work  at  his  institution  at  Joliet, 
and  supervise  a  central  bureau  for  the  present,  or  until  the  accu- 
mulated records  or  the  beneficial  results  therefrom  shall  become 
so  apparent  as  to  warrant  other  arrangements  by  national  legis- 
lation or  otherwise.  Under  the  able  supervision  of  Major  Mc- 
Claughry we  know  that  the  filing  will  be  carefully  and  wisely 
done  and  a  right  beginning  assured.  His  familiarity  with  it  and 
his  interest  in  promoting  the  system  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
improving  our  penal  system  of  management  in  all  that  the  term 
implies.  He  has  given  freely  of  his  time  and  money  for  its 
advancement,  even  to  personally  visiting  the  inventor,  M.  Ber- 
tillon,  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating,  and  in  order  to 
get  full  knowledge  of  it  from  the  master.  He  is  now  ready  to 
give  more  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause.  All  he  asks  is 
proper  co-operation  and  support,  which  has  not  been  accorded 
him  in  the  past.  We  shall  send  him  a  complete  set  of  Bertillon 
cards  at  once,  containing  all  the  measurements  we  have  taken 
since  the  system  was  inaugurated  in  our  prison  seven  years  ago. 
I  hope  other  prisons  and  reformatories  will  do  likewise  without 
loss  of  time.  If  we  do  this  under  the  able  direction  of  Major 
McClaughry,  we  shall  soon  have  material  proof  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  ever  championed  by  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  do  not  need  to  apologize  for  treating  this  subject  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  other  matters  of  interest  to  this  Association. 
That  it  is  now  the  most  important,  and  is  imperatively  necessary  to 
produce  a  healthy  equilibrium,  is  all  the  excuse  I  need  for  treat- 
ing it  so  exclusively. 


A  paper  on  the  parole  system  was  read  by  Major  R.  W. 
MCCLAUGHRY. 

THE  PAROLE  SYSTEM,  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  STATE  PRISONS. 
BY  R.  w.  M'CLAUGHRY,  WARDEN  ILLINOIS  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

Illness  and  anxiety  have  seriously  interfered  with  the 
preparation  of  this  paper.  I  could  almost  wish  that  they  had 
entirely  prevented  the  attempt  to  prepare  it,  for  the  importance 
of  the  subject  demands  the  very  best  thought  of  him  who  would 
attempt  to  discuss  the  parole  system  as  it  is  applied  to  adults  in 
our  state  prisons. 
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Concerning  the  wisdom  of  the  indeterminate — or  u  termina- 
ble" sentence,  as  our  friend  Dr.  Wines  calls  it — and  parole  as  applied 
to  juvenile  criminals  in  our  reformatories,  there  is  now  scarcely 
a  question  ;  but,  as  applied  to  adults  and  to  state  prisons,  there 
is  great  discussion  as  to  its  merits,  and  in  several  states  which 
have  lately  adopted  it,  the  law  is  assailed  by  bench  and  bar  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  may  be  said  to  be  undergoing  a  crucial 
test  The  legislation  establishing  it,  while  following  the  same 
general  plan,  is,  in  some  states,  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  This 
has  brought  upon  the  whole  scheme  of  indeterminate  sentence 
and  parole,  the  censure  of  some  good  men,  as  well  as  that  of 
many  of  those  who  think  that  an  offender  is  necessarily  a 
criminal,  and  has  no  rights  that  a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect. 

The  fact  that  I  have  been  connected  with  the  application 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  system  in  two  reforma- 
tories for  minors  and  one  state  prison  for  adults,  is  the  reason 
given  by  my  official  superiors  for  assigning  to  me  the  duty  of 
speaking  upon  the  subject  on  this  floor. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  subject  of  the  parole  system 
as  applied  to  state  prisons.  For  a  clear  and  concise  description 
of  the  parole  system  in  the  different  states,  I  beg  to  refer 
\ou  to  the  address  of  Dr.  Wines  before  the  last  Prison 
Congress,  as  reported  in  its  proceedings. 

The  success  of  the  parole  system  in  the  treatment  of  crime, 
means  that  two  things  must  be  accomplished. 

1.  The  first  offender,  or   the  criminal  capable  of  reform, 
must   be  discovered,  and  when  discovered  so  trained  and  disci- 
plined that  he  may  be  returned    to   society   prepared   for   good 
citizenship,  and  when  returned,  placed   in  position,  in  which  he 
can  support  himself  by  his  labor. 

2.  The  habitual  or  professional  criminal,  or  the  criminal 
who  rejects  reform,  must  be  discovered,  and  when  discpvered, 
retained  within  the  walls  as  long  as  the  law  may  warrant  and 
he  continues  to  remain  by  choice  in  the  criminal  class. 

To  accomplish  these  two  objects  three  conditions  are 
necessary : 

1.  Proper   facilities    in    prison    building,    equipment   and 
official  service  must  be  obtained,  for  the  skillful  analysis,  separation 
and  classification  of  the  grades  of  prisoners — the  corrigible  and 
incorrigible. 

2.  The  hopeful  or  corrigible  prisoner  must  be  fully  prepared 
for  parole  by  having  his  history,  habits  and  tendencies  carefully 
considered,  and  his  discipline — which  includes  training  to  obedi- 
ence   and   self-control,    and    especially    training    to    industrial 
efficiency — carefully  looked  after. 
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3.  The  hopeless  or  incorrigible  prisoner — that  is,  the 
habitual  or  professional  criminal,  must  be  completely  identified, 
his  history  carefully  collected,  and  the  justice  of  his  retention 
fully  established,  while  at  the  same  time  discipline,  as  above 
defined,  must  be  patiently  applied  to  him,  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  "  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well." 

"  Proper  prison  building"  is  a  phrase  that  may  mean  much. 
It  may  mean  that  the  structure  of  nearly  all  our  older  prisons 
contains  the  old  idea  of  a  u  lock-up,"  in  which  ventilation, 
sanitation,  moral  elevation  and  almost  every  other  "ation"  have 
been  sacrificed,  in  the  desire  to  build  with  the  least  apparent 
expense  to  the  state,  the  greatest  profit  to  the  building  contractor, 
or  the  least  scandal  to  the  political  party  in  power.  Too  many 
of  our  older  institutions  contain  in  their  very  shape  and  appear- 
ance the  feudalism  of  the  Norman,  when  it  is  the  humanitv  of 
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the  American  which  should  be  aichitecturally  enshrined. 

Hospitals  do  not,  as  a  rule,  possess  battlements,  towers  and 
turrets  at  the  loss  of  accommodations  for  the  sick — why  should 
prisons — which  are  moral  hospitals  ?  An  old  office  building  in 
the  city,  which  has  not  been  refitted  with  the  conveniences  for 
which  needs  have  been  born  within  the  last  few  years,  is  almost 
a  u  haunted  house  ;  "  yet  we  are  nearly  a  century  behind  the  age 
in  carrying  the  reform  movement  into  prison  architecture.  Why 
must  we  still  put  two  "  fellows  of  the  baser  sort "  into  a  cell  four 
and  a  half  by  seven  feet  in  size,  accompanied  by  a  pestilential 
cell-bucket,  and  ask  them  to  accept  exalted  ideas  of  morals  and 
etiquette  and  general  decency  ? 

Why  should  one  prison  adopt  the  cell  block  or  congregate 
system  of  cell  arrangement  while  another  prison  has  the  solitary 
plan  alone  ?  The  two  systems  should  be  combined  in  one  general 
prison  plan,  so  that  even  the  working  hours  may  mean,  not  the 
mixing  of  the  good  and  bad  elements  of  a  prison  population,  but 
a  quarantine  of  the  bad  and  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  the  good. 
If  you  have  three  grades,  why  not  have  three  prisons  in  one 
and  adopt  rooms  without  grated  doors  for  the  highest  class  of 
prisoners  ? 

Hospitals  today  have  special  wards  for  fevers,  for  tubercu- 
losis, for  surgery,  etc.;  why  should  not  prisons  have  separate 
wards  or  departments  for  the  moral  diseases  which  are  to  be 
treated  therein.  Prison  discipline  would  thus  become  much 
more  simple  to  prisoner  and  officer,  and  the  ideas  of  gradation 
and  graduation  more  natural  to  all.  Would  it  not  also  be  well 
to  have  somewhere  between  prison  and  parole,  a  barrack  or 
place  of  detention,  or  a  place  of  refuge,  if  you  like,  un walled, 
unbarred  and  not  too  closely  guarded  ? 
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Here  an  opportunity  to  work  for  wages,  also  the  opportunity 
to  seek  employment  being  given,  the  system  of  diminishing 
surveillance  would  be  much  more  complete,  and  less  of  a  risk  run, 
both  by  prison  and  prisoner,  than  in  the  present  sudden  transi- 
tion from  the  barred  cell  and  evening  count  to  the  temptations 
and  pitfalls  of  the  parole. 

With  such  an  arrangement  for  the  paroled  man  who  makes 
a  mistake,  or  who  meets  with  disaster,  the  return  to  surveillance 
need  not  be  so  tremendous  a  calamity  as  now — and,  therefore, 
there  would  be  less  probability  of  violation  of  parole  by  flight. 

At  present,  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  obtain  employment 
for  paroled  men  who  have  no  friends — for  nearly  every  decent 
employer  regards  it  as  a  matter  of  too  much  uncertainty  to 
expect  the  man  just  released  from  rigorous  prison  discipline  to 
remain  under  parole  surveillance.  Employers  as  a  rule  are 
unable  to  understand  why  a  man  should  be  content  to  yield  even 
so  much  of  his  native  independence,  because  they  are 
unable  to  realize  the  miserv  of  absolute  confinement.  The 
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intermediate,  or  detention,  or  barracks  prison,  would  also 
remove  from  the  employer  who  proves  tyrannical  much  of  his 
power  to  exercise  tyranny  over  a  paroled  man,  for  voluntary 
return  to  this  place  would  not  mean  so  much  of  failure  and 
disgrace  as  a  voluntary  return  to  prison  now  means. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment  there  is  a  coming  need  in 
almost  every  prison  since  the  advent  of  the  anti-convict  labor 
idea.  If  manufacturers,  which  send  the  product  of  prison  labor 
into  the  markets  of  the  world  and  thus  yield  directly  and  simply 
to  the  support  of  the  prisons  and  prisoners,  are  to  be  abolished, 
some  new  form  of  industry  must  be  supplied,  by  schooling  and 
preservation  for  hand  and  brain.  The  form  of  industry  must  be 
rational  and  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  and  methods  of  out- 
side employment,  too,  or  the  prisoner  goes  into  the  world  again  a 
crippled  man.  Take  shoemaking,  for  example  ;  suppose  a  man 
is  taught  in  prison  to  make  shoes  by  hand,  after  the  manner  of 
Crispin  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers.  When  he  applies  for 
work  in  some  modern  factory  he  will  learn  that  his  years  of 
shoe" making  might  have  been  almost  as  well  spent  in  clay 
modeling  or  mud  pie  building,  for  the  rapid  piece  or  machine 
worker  is  the  man  of  today.  Therefore,  the  work  provided  for 
the  prisoner,  if  at  all  tending  to  fit  him  for  outside  industry, 
must  be  experimental  and  expensive  if  it  cannot  be  in  part  at 
least,  self-supporting.  Work,  there  must  be,  if  progress  is  to  be 
made,  and  the  sooner  we  settle  the  question  of  equipping  our 
institutions  so  that  the  inmates  may  be  properly  Drained  to 
industrial  efficiency,  the  sooner  we  shall  remove  a  very  great 
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danger  which  threatens  the  parole  system.  Why  is  not  the 
abolition  of  the  parole  system  demanded  on  the  same  ground 
that  productive  labor  in  prison  is  opposed,  for  does  not  each 
parole  furnish  a  competitor  to  some  free  laborer  ?  The  man 
cannot  really  be  a  free  laborer  until  he  is  finally  discharged,  and 
as  a  paroled  prisoner  is  generally  obliged  to  accept  lower  wages 
than  he  would  if  free,  is  he  not  thus  in  competition  with  the 
respectable  and  law-abiding  workman. 

The  guard  force  of  the  average  prison  must  receive  more 
attention  than  heretofore,  if  the  highest  success  for  the  parole 
system  be  attained. 

The  preparation  of  the  prisoner  for  parole  demands  that  the 
institution  shall  be  free  from  all  but  scientific  influences  and 
objects.  The  work  of  rescuing  the  criminal  and  restoring  him 
to  good  citizenship  is  a  science  requiring  years  of  practical  expe- 
rience to  attain,  and  is  far  too  important  to  be  longer  hidden 
under  the  embarrassment  of  party  politics  and  the  constant 
domination  of  the  necessity  of  getting  votes.  It  is  time  that  the 
people  were  awakened  to  the  wrong  of  trying  political  experi- 
ments with  institutions,  which  have  in  their  keeping  the  lives 
*  and  souls  of  men.  Medical  hospitals  are  not  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  party  success,  and  moral  hospitals  cannot  be  successfully 
conducted  on  that  basis. 

The  paroling  power  should  be  dependent  on  expert  manage- 
ment, and  that  management  should  be  left  entirely  free  to  follow 
the  methods  best  suited  to  the  work  of  rescue  and  reform.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  great  importance  that  all  good'  citizens  unite  in 
placing  the  management  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  on 
the  plane  of  the  best  service  to  the  state.  Some  means  should 
be  devised  for  securing  to  all  such  institutions  non-partisan  boards 
of  managers,  composed  of  clear-headed,  practical  business  men, 
as  well  as  clear-headed,  practical  professional  men — and,  if  you 
please,  women  of  the  same  class,  who  know  how  to  differentiate 
sentiment  from  sentimentality.  The  management  or  misman- 
agement of  penal  institutions  should  cease  to  be  a  credit  or  a 
reproach  to  some  political  party,  but  should  grace  or  disgrace  a 
state. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  preparation  of 
the  prisoner  for  parole  is  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  management 
in  the  handling  and  control  of  prisoners  and  its  devotion  to  the 
work  for  the  work's  sake.  Practical  and  not  purely  theoretical 
means  must  be  employed,  and  if  the  management  by  years  of 
patient  service  has  shown  its  ability  and  devotion  to  the  work,  it 
should  no  more  be  subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  cranky  reformers 
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and  unpractical  people  with  fads,  than  it  should  be  subjected  to 
the  designs  of  the  politician. 

Following  this  there  should  be  a  grand  advance  in  the 
personnel  of  guards  and  officers  of  the  prisons.  They  who  are  the 
hands,  eyes,  ears  and  mouth  of  reformatory  prison  work,  must  be 
attracted  to  and  retained  in  the  service,  because  of  natural  taste 
for  and  adaptation  to  this  line  of  work,  and  must  cease  to  be  mere 
party  followers  who  are  receiving  pay  for  former  political  or 
other  service.  The  salaries  paid  for  this  work  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  intelligence  and  fitness  which  the  work 
requires.  The  officers,  from  highest  to  lowest,  should  be  models 
on  which  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  is  attempted.  The 
habit  of  imitation  is  largely  responsible  for  the  making  of 
criminals  and  can  be  largely  used  for  their  betterment.  The 
presence  of  constant  models  in  the  official  staff  of  an  institution 
is  of  very  great  importance.  By  models,  I  do  not  mean  models 
of  leniency  and  softness  and  gush,  but  models  of  manliness  and 
strength  and  Christian  hopefulness.  This  is  the  plane  we  should 
approach  even  if  we  never  quite  reach  it.  Enlistment  in  prison 
service  should,  in  some  respect,  resemble  enlistment  in  military 
service — for  definite  periods,  under  definite  requirements,  with 
re-enlistments,  veteran  service  pay,  and  with  honorable  retirement 
on  certain  conditions  of  age  and  physical  disability.  The  service 
should  be  honorable,  and  appointees  should  always  be  men  who 
will  honor  the  service. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  prisoner  for  parole,  his  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  prison  must,  of  course,  form  the 
principal  part  of  the  basis  on  which  his  parole  is  to  be  considered 
as  earned,  but  his  history,  habits,  ideas  and  tendencies  must  also 
be  carefully  taken  into  account  in  order  to  determine  the  question 
of  his  probable  future  course.  When  he  first  enters  the  prison 
he  must  be  made  to  understand  that  the  Paroling  Board  will 
send  him  out  on  parole  only  when  it  is  convinced  that  he  is  a 
safe  subject  to  trust  with  the  liberties  of  the  parole.  He  must  be 
made  to  feel  that  no  outside  influence  of  any  kind,  political  or 
personal,  can  help  him  in  the  least ;  that  no  attorney  or  anyone 
else  can  present  arguments  before  the  board  in  his  behalf.  He 
is  to  be  studied  as  a  man,  and  if  found  to  possess  manly  qualities 
may  be  given  the  opportunity  to  live  outside  as  a  conditionally 
free  man.  He  must  also  understand  that  his  return  to  prison 
is  certain  if  found  too  weak  to  live  properly,  or  voluntarily 
following  unlawful  or  degrading  paths. 

The  history  of  his  past  life  as  given  by  himself  should  be 
carefully  noted  and  verified  whenever  that  is  possible.  He  should 
be  skillfully  questioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  pre- 
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vailing  ideas  under  which  his  life  has  moved,  his  family  history 
and  all  that  has  tended  to  make  him  weak  or  strong.  This  view 
is  taken  under  the  supposition  that  the  object  of  the  parole  law 
is  the  individual  treatment  and  study  of  criminals,  for  they 
cannot  be  paroled  in  classes  or  companies  if  the  protection  of 
society  remains  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  prison  authori- 
ties. With  this  analysis  and  study  of  the  man  it  becomes  all 
the  more  important  that  he  be  afterward  handled  and  supervised 
by  intelligent  officeis  and  teachers.  The  way  to  obtain  intelli- 
gent officers  and  teachers  is  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  prison 
work  as  a  profession  of  skilled  intelligence,  and  to  make  intelli- 
gence and  fitness  the  requirements  necessary  to  appointment  as 
a  prison  officer. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  awaken  and  stimulate 
the  prisoner's  personal  pride.  Sometimes  pride  is  about  the 
only  feeling  that  seems  to  be  left  in  the  criminal  after  his 
conscience  has  been  long  silent,  and  by  it  a  man  may  sometimes 
be  started  on  the  right  course. 

The  grading  system  is  useful  in  seizing  and  developing  this 
feeling  when  it  is  possible  to  discover  it. 

But  the  grading  system,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  thorough, 
and  different  buildings,  clothing,  food,  privileges  and  treatment 
should  aid  in  the  work.  Different  kinds  of  labor  should  also  be 
employed  in  establishing  the  difference  between  grades. 

All  this  is  very  difficult  to  arrange  for,  if  the  existence  of 
the  laws  against  convict  labor  furnish  a  practical  prohibition  of 
everything  that  may  be  marketable.  And  if  you  are  to  teach 
honesty  and  uprightness  is  there  consistency  in  attempting  to  do 
it  with  merely  penal  labor  ?  The  indignation  of  the  starving 
Irishman  whom  the  wealthy  man  hired  to  move  a  pile  of  brick 
from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other  and  back  again,  and  who 
threw  up  the  job  after  half  an  hour's  work,  "  Bekase  he  wos  too 
sinsible  an  Oirishman  to  be  threated  like  a  bloody  fool  ! " — is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  effect  of  useless  or  sham  labor  on  the 
average  prisoner. 

The  whole  plan  of  reformatory  work  in  prison  is  threatened 
by  the  prospect  of  losing  from  the  prisons  the  good  honest  work 
that  produces  something  of  usefulness  and  value.  The  silent 
lesson  that  a  man  learns  in  producing  something  by  toil  and 
effort,  which  is  in  turn  to  be  purchased  by  the  toil  and  effort 
of  some  other  man,  because  of  its  usefulness  and  value  to  him, 
has  in  it  something  of  that  mysterious  charm  which  makes  the 
man  of  the  world  outside  successful. 
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Every  prison  has  seen  more  or  less  of  the  effect  of  this 
subtle  influence.  Even  the  dead  beats  of  a  prison  prefer  work 
that  means  something. 

The  influence  of  a  good  library  cannot  be  smalf  in  reforma- 
tory work.  But  the  library  should  be  well  kept  up  and  the  use 
of  the  books  ably  directed.  Courses  of  reading  on  attractive 
subjects  when  properly  planned  and  suggested  have  great  weight 
for  good.  Libraries  should  be  built  up  in  courses  of  reading  on 
definite  subjects. 

How  to  make  moral  instruction  attractive  and  effective  in 
the  preparation  of  the  prisoner  for  parole  is  a  difficult  question. 
I  believe  that  chapel  exercises  should  not  be  made  tiresome  in 
length  of  preaching  or  in  the  effort  to  argue  theological  ques- 
tions. Simple  sermons  are  the  best.  Good  feeling  should  be 
cultivated  by  varying  the  religious  exercises  with  interesting 
addresses,  orations'  or  lectures  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  on 
scientific  subjects,  or  with  readings  of  certain  kinds.  The 
gramophone  has  proven  very  interesting  on  several  occasions, 
and  musical  treats  are  very  helpful.  The  prisoner  should  feel 
that  he  is  not  to  be  the  target  for  religious  sharp-shooting,  but 
that  something  helpful  is  to  be  given  to  him  every  time  he  goes 
into  the  chapel. 

A  well  conducted  Sunday  school,  if  teachers  can  be  obtained 
for  separate  classes,  or  if  conducted  in  a  skillful  and  attractive 
manner  as  one  class,  is  of  very  great  aid.  But  the  most  effective 
and  lasting  impression  possible  is  in  the  cell  door  visits  of  a 
conscientious  and  tactful  chaplain.  A  true  friend  is  always 
powerful. 

The  parole  of  prisoners  who  should  be  retained  in  prison 
and  not  paroled  so  soon  is,  here  and  there,  a  defect  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  parole  system  which  has  already  brought  it  into 
discredit  in  some  places  and  is  likely  to  seriously  impair  public 
confidence  in  the  principle.  You  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  only  true  basis  for  the  issuance  of  conditional  release  is 
a  scientific  basis — the  unimpassioned  investigation  and  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  prisoner,  if 
released,  will  live  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  including 
the  law  of  the  conditions  of  his  parole.  T;he  yielding  of  the 
authorities  to  the  prisoner's  personal  persuasion,  to  the  persuasion 
of  his  relatives  and  friends,  if  he  has  any,  even  the  release  of  a 
prisoner  because  his  family  conditions  are  such  as  to  require 
assistance,  the  assistance  he  might. render  if  he  properly  behaved 
himself,  and  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  prominent  political 
persons  who  desire  to  please  constituents  by  the  premature  dis- 
charge of  somebody  they  are  interested  in,  are  all  centres  of 
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decomposition  and  will  ultimately  destroy  the  principle  of  parole 
or  at  least  greatly  impair  its  usefulness. 

Much  has  to  be  done  yet  to  inform  and  brace  public  senti- 
ment so  v/e  may  be  permitted  not  only  to  discharge  on  parole 
prisoners  when  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  may  live 
without  further  crime ;  not  so  much  this,  as  permitted  to  retain 
them  under  such  custodial  restraint  and  training  as  is  wise  and 
proper  until  they  are  with  reasonable  certainty  fitted  to  go  out. 
The  danger  is  on  this  side  of  the  question.  There  is  another 
trouble  in  some  institutions,  namely,  a  strong  tendency  to  take 
chances  by  releasing  men  sooner  than  they  ought  to  be  paroled 
because  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  reformatory  or  prison, 
so  that  the  question  comes  up,  which  is  the  least  of  two  evils — 
to  retain  the  prisoners  under  training  in  the  overcrowded  insti- 
tution, or  to  send  them  out  on  a  small  margin  of  probability  that 
they  might  get  on  in  free  society.  This  is  a  condition  that  can 
only  be  met  by  supplying  accommodations  and  facilities  so  that 
they  may  be  properly  detained. 

Then  again,  the  police  must  be  interested  to  take  a  different 
attitude  toward  prisons  and  reformatories.  One  prisoner,  as  you 
know,  released  sooner  than  the  police  authorities  believe  to  be 
best,  one  prisoner  who  goes  wrong  again,  disseminates  throughout 
the  police  department  of  a  great  city,  a  feeling  of  irritation  and 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  reformatory  treatment  of  convicted 
criminals.  The  police  notion  of  reformation,  too,  is  frequently 
that  of  the  common,  thoughtless  crowd,  namely,  that  prison 
authorities  are  always  willing  to  parole  a  prisoner  when  he  seems 
to  be  pursuaded  to  promise  to  reform.  They  ought  to  withdraw 
their  confidence  from  a  reformatory  system  which  is  thus  based, 
but  through  the  influence  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  institutions  can  be  brought  to  a  more 
scientific  basis  of  reformatory  treatment,  and  the  police  once 
convinced  of  it  and  made  to  understand  it,  I  am  sure  there  can 
be  wrought  out  good  co-operation  of  the  police  with  the  prisons 
in  the  supervision  and  restraint  of  prisoners  sent  out  on  parole, 
all  for  the  protection  of  society  from  crime,  through  the 
prevention  of  it,  rather  than  by  the  revengeful  punishment  of 
the  criminal. 

In  the  troublesome  question  of  finding  a  situation  and  an 
employer  for  a  man  deemed  worthy  of  parole,  I  believe  that  as 
far  as  possible,  the  prisoner  should  aid  in  the  matter  by 
attempting  to  get  work  from  his  former  employer.  No  one  is  so 
apt  to  know  the  amount  of  risk  in  taking  the  ex-convict  as  his 
former  employer — and  when  former  employers  cannot  be  induced  \ •, 
to  help  a  man  or  to  look  favorably  upon  him,  his  case  should  be  \ 
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carefully  considered  before  he  is  paroled.  If  a  roan  has  no  friends 
he  is  very  apt  to  have  been  undeserving  of  friends,  and  if 
acquaintances,  relatives  or  former  employers  are  unwilling  to  aid, 
the  man  is  a  doubtful  candidate  for  parole  liberties. 

Of  course,  some  friendless  men  in  prison  are  worthy,  and  for 
these  the  state  should  provide  aid.  I  suggest  that  a  branch  of 
the  penal  system  of  the  state  should  be  the  barracks,  or  place  of 
detention,  with  workshops  and  accommodations  for  a  number  of 
men  where  the  parole  period  can  be  passed  by  those  unable  to  go 
directly  from  the  prison  to  an  employer. 

Perhaps  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult 
duty  in  the  administration  of  the  parole  law  is  to  keep  within 
the  prison  walls  those  who  should  not  be  paroled — the  habitually 
and  professionally  criminal,  the  perverts  and  criminal  degenerates. 

It  will  be  probably  shocking  to  those  to  whom  the  idea  of 
helping  convicts  out  is  paramount,  to  have  it  asserted  that  the 
duty  of  keeping  certain  convicts  in  prison  for  the  longest  possible 
period,  is  of  as  great  importance  as  the  paroling  of  those  who 
apparently  have  had  enough  of  imprisonment.  Yet  it  is  in  this 
part  of  the  work  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised,  if 
justice  should  be  done,  for  it  is  a  most  serious  matter  to  condemn 
a  fellow  creature,  traveling  the  same  brief  span  of  life  with  our- 
selves, already  in  trouble  and  wretchedness,  to  prolonged  trouble 
and  wretchedness.  Still  it  must  be,  and  under  the  law  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  the  prison  authorities  and  the  paroling 
board  must  take  the  responsibility. 

The  fact  that  prisons  are  necessary,  and  that  laws  continue 
to  be  broken,  human  life  and  property  assailed  and  monstrous 
acts  of  cruelty  done,  makes  it  of  prime  importance  that  they 
who  are  ruthlessly  and  hopelessly  criminal  shall  be  restrained  and 
punished.  It  is  a  sorrowful  thing  to  contemplate  the  lives  that 
are  so  hopelessly  wrong,  and  to  view  the  awful  misery  that 
perverted  human  will  and  perverted  human  hearts  can  bring  to 
such  a  brief  existence. 

In  the  study  and  selection  of  those  to  whom  the  gates  are 
to  continue  closed  there  is  need  again  of  intelligent  and  efficient 
help.  The  reports  and  observations  of  subordinates  must,  with 
what  is  obtainable  of  the  professional  or  habitual  criminal's 
history,  form  a  basis  on  which  his  retention  is  to  ratify  to  others 
the  settled  conviction  of  the  skilled  and  scientific  observer  that 
the  prisoner  is  too  crooked  to  parole.  And  in  this  matter  of 
handling  and  observation  of  prisoners  is  it  fair  to  put  fifty  or 
sixty  officers  in  competition  with  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
men,  unless  those  fifty  or  sixty  officers  are  shrewd  and  intelligent 
in  greater  proportion  than  the  men  with  whom  they  have  to 
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deal?  And  if  half  of  your  force  are  mere  political  or  social 
dummies,  that  tired  politicians  or  disgusted  relatives  of  "  influ- 
ence "  want  out  of  the  way — is  there  any  wonder  that  unjust 
things  may  be  done  amid  the  blunders  sure  to  follow  ? 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  in  addition  to  the  crookedness 
of  nature  that  may  crop  out  during  their  terms  of  service,  there 
should  be  positive  identification  of  those  who  are  thought  to  be 
habituals  or  professionals,  and  that  their  history  should  be 
collected  from  authentic  sources.  To  this  end  there  should  be 
an  immediate  adoption  in  every  prison,  penitentiary,  reformatory, 
workhouse,  house  of  correction,  and  police  department  in  the 
United  States,  of  the  most  efficient  system  of  identification  in 
existence — I  know  you  are  ready  to  hear  me  add — "  The 
Bertillon  system." 

But  the  Bertillon  system  is  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be 
carelessly  or  inaccurately  applied,  and  the  chief  source  of  dissatis- 
faction with  it,  or  of  opposition  to  it,  is  the  fact  that  inaccurate 
measurements  are  productive  of  worse  confusion  than  the  ancient 
methods  its  enemies  still  pursue — of  thumbing  over  old  albums 
of  photographs  in  a  "  Rogue's  Gallery,"  and  pretending  to 
remember  thousands  of  faces  and  names. 

One  thing  is  necessary — the  Bertillon  system  must  have  a 
head,  an  American  Bertillon.  It  must  have  a  central  or  national 
bureau,  under  government  authority,  whose  chief  shall  be  the 
superintendent  of  the  system,  and  from  whose  hand  all  licensed 
operators  shall  receive  a  diploma  of  skill.  It  should  be  his  duty 
to  arrange  the  annual  inspection  of  all  operatives  and  the 
correction  of  errors  in  methods  and  practices.  The  work  of 
identifying  criminals  is  important  enough  to  demand  national 
legislation  on  the  subject,  the  establishment  of  a  national  bureau, 
and  the  presentation  of  national  diplomas  or  certificates  of  skill 
to  operatives  who  properly  qualify,  and  none  others  should  be 
permitted  to  practice  it. 

There  should  be  immediate  provision  made  in  each  state, 
upon  the  formation  of  the  bureau,  for  the  interchange  of  descrip- 
tions, through  this  bureau,  with  prisons  and  police  departments 
in  other  states.  Extradition  of  escaped  convicts  should  be  refused 
unless  accompanied  by  anthropometric  measurements  and  photo 
of  the  convict. 

The  escape  of  the  second-termer  from  at  least  the  half  of  his 
maximum  term  should  not  be  permitted,  and  the  third-termer 
should,  in  most  cases,  serve  the  maximum  term  in  full.  No 
influence  of  any  u  outside"  nature  should  be  permitted  in  any 
way  to  interfere  with  rigid  adherence  to  these  rules.  Exception 
should  be  made  only  when  the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoner 
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throws  grave  doubt  upon  his  responsibility  for  the  crime  which 
made  him  a  second  or  third-termer,  and  in  such  event  he  should 
be  committed  to  the  asylum  for  insane  convicts. 

I  have  spoken  at  greater  length  than  I  intended,  of  the 
things,  that  to  me,  seem  necessary  to  make  the  parole  system  as 
applied  to  our  state  prisons,  fully  and  completely  successful.  But 
let  no  man  conclude  from  what  I  have  said  that  I  deem  it  unsuc- 
cessful when  compared  with  the  system  of  definite  sentence  to 
which  it  has  succeeded.  When  we  compare  the  parole  system, 
defective  as  it  is,  with  the  old  system,  especially  in  states  where 
the  jury  fixed  the  length  of  sentence,  and  where  almost  every 
sentence  which  did  not  reflect  the  prejudice  of  the  locality  that 
furnished  the  jury,  was  a  compromise  reached  after  a  scheme  of 
"  marking "  and  "  averaging,"  or  sometimes  of  gambling  or 
casting  lots  in  the  jury  room,  that  tended  to  destroy  in  the  minds 
of  both  prisoner  and  people  all  respect  for  courts  of  justice,  and 
presented  in  the  prison  such  a  hotch  potch  of  sentences  for  the 
same  crime,  as  to  effectually  destroy  in  the  prisoner's  mind  all 
notion  of  justice — I  say  when  we  compare  even  the  defective 
present  with  the  hideous  past,  we  may  well  imitate  the  example 
of  the  great  Apostle — thank  God  and  take  courage,  and  go  reso- 
lutely on  unto  the  perfection  of  a  system  that  has  in  it  more  of 
hope  and  blessing  for  fallen  and  criminal  humanity  than  all  the 
past  centuries  have  shown. 

Let  us  patiently  and  perseveringly  insist  on  the  application 
of  common  sense  to  the  difficulties  and  problems  that  confront 
us  in  its  administration,  and  the  success  of  what  we  know  as  the 
parole  system  as  applied  to  prisons  for  adults  is  not  doubtful. 

A  paper  on  the  Classification  of  Prisoners  was  read  by 
Warden  THAYER. 


THE   CLASSIFICATION    AND   REFORMATION    OF   CRIMINALS. 

BY  WAI/TER   N.    THAYER,    DANNEMORA,    N.    Y. 

The  classification  or  grading  of  criminals  in  our  penal 
institutions,  is  a  subject  that  has  caused  people  interested 
in  the  reformation  of  law  breakers  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
Many  ideas  have  been  advanced  and  many  plans  tried.  At 
our  last  annual  session  I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
remarks  on  this  subject  by  Warden  Coffin  of  the  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary, in  which  he  explained  the  working  of  the  grade  system 
in  his  state.  As  the  grade  system  in  New  York  state  is  entirely 
different  from  that  in  Ohio,  I  thought  an  explanation  of  it 
might  furnish  food  for  thought  and  perhaps  discussion. 
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The  law  relative  to  grading  convicts  in  New  York  state, 
directs  the  superintendent  of  prisons  to  make  such  rules  govern- 
ing the  members  of  the  different  grades  as  he  deems  wise. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  evil  associations  are  a  great  factor  in 
making  criminals,  it  must  be  equally  true  that  evil  associations 
in  prison  will  prove  detrimental  to  the  reformation  of  the 
convict.  Consequently  in  New  York  state  an  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  grading  to  keep  the  embryo  criminal,  or  first 
termer,  from  association  with  the  professional  or  habitual 
criminal. 

Our  grades  are  designated  as  "  A,"  "  B,"  "  C  "  and  "  D." 
To  be  in  u  A  "  grade  a  man  must  be  serving  his  first  term  for  a 
felony.  A  "  B  "  man  is  one  who  is  serving  his  second  term  ;  a 
u  C  "  man  is  one  who  has  already  served  two  terms  ;  and  a  u  D  " 
man  is  one  who  is  incorrigible,  insubordinate,  vicious,  or  whose 
habits  are  such  as  render  him  unfit  to  associate  with  the  members 
of  the  other  grades.  This  grading  is  based  on  the  universally 
conceded  claim  that  the  percentage  of  reformations  will  be 
greater  if  you  can  keep  the  man  who  has  taken  but  one  step  in 
criminal  life  from  associating  with  men  who  make  a  business  of 
it.  On  the  same  principle  that  one  rotten  apple  will  ultimately 
spoil  a  barrel  of  apples,  so  will  one  habitual  criminal  eradicate 
all  the  good  thoughts  and  intentions  from  a  first  term  prisoner 
by  constant  association. 

The  men  in  "  A  "  grade,  i.  e.,  that  is  the  first  termers,  are  the 
only  ones  who  are  permitted  to  hold  confidential  positions,  such 
as  clerks,  bookkeepers,  hall  and  kitchen  men,  hospital  nurses, 
members  of  the  choir,  etc.  The  "  B  "  ''  C  "  and  "  D  "  men  can 
only  be  used  for  shop  work. 

The  "  A  "  men  are  dressed  in  the  regular  prison  stripe,  with 
alternating  gray  and  black  stripes,  while  the  "  B,"  u  C "  and 
"  D  "  grades  are  dressed  in  the  same  cloth  only  with  two,  three 
and  four  black  stripes  respectively.  The  different  grades  are 
not  permitted  to  march  in  the  same  companies,  nor  work  in  the 
same  shops.  Each  man  marches  and  works  only  with  men  of 
his  own  grade.  The  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  men,  i.  e.,  the  first  and 
second  termer,  may  raise  a  beard  thirty  days  prior  to  discharge, 
while  the  "  C  "  and  "  D  "  men  are  shaved  cleanly  and  have  their 
hair  cut  with  clippers  up  to  the  date  of  discharge. 

The  men  in  "  D "  grade,  which  is  the  punishment  or 
incorrigible  grade,  may  be  first,  second  or  third  termers,  and  by 
perfect  behavior  for  six  months  may  be  promoted  to  the  proper 
grade. 

I  have  tried  to  make  our  grade  system  clear  to  you,  because 
it  is  the  only  system  of  the  kind  that  I  know  of,  the  only  one 
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that  is  based  upon  a  man's  criminal  record.  Most  grading  is 
done  on  a  man's  prison  record,  while  ours  is  wholly  on  his  life 
outside  the  prison  walls. 

Penologists  generally  agree  that  it  lessens  the  chances  of 
reformation  if  the  beginner  in  crime  is  associated  with  old  crim- 
inals, and  yet  most  of  the  grade  systems  mix  the  old  and  new 
criminals  indiscriminately  if  their  prison  conduct  is  good.  If 
evil  associations  have  a  corrupting  influence  outside  the  prison 
walls,  why  not  inside?  If  that  is  true,  are  you  not  spreading 
moral  disease  among  your  most  likely  reformation  population  by 
permitting  or  compelling  them  to  associate  with  the  habitual 
criminal,  merely  because  the  habitual  criminal's  prison  record  is 
good?  Experience  teaches  us  that  the  criminal  with  a  long 
record  of  convictions  is  the  best  behaved  convict  in  the  prison. 
That  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  contaminate  your  first  grade  by 
promoting  them  for  good  conduct.  Our  aim  is  to  trv  to  make 
the  convicts  better  men  outside  the  prison  walls,  and  make  the 
life  of  the  "  come  back  "  harder  inside  of  the  walls.  By  making 
it  harder,  I  mean  by  depriving  him  of  the  privilege  of  holding 
any  easy  place  such  as  those  I  have  enumerated.  The  old  crim- 
inal commences  to  lay  his  plans  the  moment  he  enters  the  prison 
gate  to  secure  some  easy  berth.  If  my  brother  wardens  will  look 
their  confidential  men  over  on  their  return  home,  I  will  venture 
to  say  they  will  find  the  best  places*  are  held  by  men  who  are 
not  strangers  to  prison  rules  and  methods.  When  the  new 
grading  system  was  inaugurated  in  our  state  last  year,  I  had  an 
idea  I  could  not  spare  certain  old  "  prison  birds "  who  were 
holding  easy  and  at  the  same  time  responsible  places.  But  I 
was  compelled  to  put  first-term  men  in  their  places,  and  things 
are  running  just  as  smoothly. 

In  order  to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial,  and  separate  the 
classes  as  widely  as  possible,  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  has 
designated  Sing  Sing  as  a  first-term  prison,  Auburn  as  a  second- 
term  prison,  and  Clinton  Prison  holds  all  of  the  habitual  and 
incorrigible  criminals.  If  a  third- termer  is  received  at  Sing  Sing 
or  Auburn,  he  is  transferred  to  Clinton,  and  vice  versa. 

I  find  a  disposition  among  the  incorrigible  element  to  earn 
a  promotion  to  the  proper  grade,  and  just  as  quickly  as  the  six 
months  necessary  to  promotion  have  expired,  I  am  sure  to  get  a 
note  from  the  convict  requesting  to  be  taken  out  of  the  four- 
stripe  suits.  As  evidence  of  this,  let  me  state  that  in  one  year  I 
have  promoted  sixty-nine  men  from  the  incorrigible  grade  to  the 
grades  in  which  their  crimi»al  records  place  them. 

The  primary  object  of  the  classification  or  grading  of  convicts 
is  their  reformation.  But  does  reformation  follow  unless  supple- 
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merited  by  caring  for  the  man  after  his  discharge  ?  Let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  his  condition  when  he  is  turned  out  into  the 
world.  Of  course  methods  differ  in  the  various  states,  so  I  will 
speak  only  of  a  New  York  state  convict,  although  I  don't  imagine 
the  conditions  are  much  different  in  other  states — not  exceeding 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  prison  in  New  York 
state  is  set  aside  as  earnings  to  be  divided  between  the  well 
behaved  convicts  who  work  on  a  productive  industry.  This  at 
present  amounts  to  about  thirty-five  cents  per  month.  That 
amounts  to  $4.20  per  annum,  and  if  a  man  is  serving  a  five  year 
sentence  amounts  to  $15.05.  To  this  the  state  adds  $10,  so  that 
the  man  who  has  been  isolated  from  the  world  for  more  than 
three  years  and  a  half  starts  out  in  life  again  the  possessor  of. $35. 
While  in  prison  he  has  been  separated  under  the  grade  system 
from  the  habitual  criminal,  and  the  good  chaplain  has  instilled 
in  him  the  desire  to  live  an  honest  and  upright  life.  But  the 
chaplain  must  part  with  him  at  the  prison  gate,  and  the  man 
goes  out  alone  to  face  a  hostile  world.  Bearing  the  stigma  of 
being  an  ex-convict  he  seeks  work,  and  finds  that  the  people  who 
employ  labor  do  not  take  kindly  to  an  ex-convict.  He  is  turned 
from  door  to  door,  the  pittance  received  from  the  state  is  soon 
exhausted  and  starvation  stares  him  in  the  face.  What  is  the 
most  natural  thing  for  that  man  to  do  under  the  circumstances  ? 
The  thoughts  crowd  quick  and  fast  into  his  brain  that  the  world 
is  harsh  and  cruel ;  that  it  will  not  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
live  honestly,  and  he  falls  again.  I  know  of  a  number  of  such 
cases,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  are  many  who  return 
a  second  time  to  prison  who  would  not  do  so  had  they  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living.  You  will  say  to  me, 
doubtless,  that  we  have  prison  reform  associations  to  whom  he 
could  have  applied. 

That  is  true,  but  the  reform  associations  cannot  take  care  of 
all  who  want  aid.  That  they  are  doing  a  good  work  and  all  that 
lies  in  their  power  I  concede,  but  still  they  cannot  aid  all  who 
require  it.  About  two  years  ago  there  was  inaugurated  a  move- 
ment in  caring  for  discharged  convicts  and  aiding  them  in  living 
honest,  Christian  lives,  which  I  know  from  personal  observation 
has  saved  many  from  a  return  to  crime.  I  refer  to  the  opening 
of  what  is  termed  Hope  Hall  by  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth.  Hope 
Hall,  in  the  northein  part  of  New  York  City,  is  very  prettily 
located,  neatly  furnished  and  excellently  managed.  There  every 
ex-convict  is  welcome  if  he  comes  direct  from  the  prison,  and  he 
will  be  given  food  and  shelter  until  he  can  procure  employment, 
or  until  it  can  be  procured  for  him.  The  institution  does  not 
close  its  doors  to  an  applicant  because  of  his  religious  views,  and 
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the  inmate  is  permitted  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience.  Just  how  many  men  have  u  graduated  "  from 
Hope  Hall  to  positions  where  they  can  earn  an  honest  living,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  I  do  know  of  quite  a  large  number 
who  were  inmates  of  the  prison  I  have  the  honor  to  be  connected 
with. 

Now,  if  it  is  possible  for  Mrs.  Booth  to  do  this,  is  it  not 
possible  the  state  could  work  along  the  same  line  with  success? 
Is  there  not  some  public  improvement  that  is  almost  a  necessity 
in  every  state  that  could  be  inaugurated,  thereby  giving  these 
discharged  prisoners  an  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living? 
If  after  giving  him  this  chance  he  lapses  into  crime,  then  I  would 
favor  imposing  a  sentence  that  would  keep  him  in  prison  a  long 
term  of  years.  I  do  not  favor  giving  money  to  aid  discharged 
men  in  many  cases ;  better  test  his  desire  to  live  honestly  by 
giving  him  work.  To  a  man  who  has  served  a  long  term  in 
prison  the  possession  of  money  must  create  a  temptation  to  spend 
it  for  luxuries  and  pleasures,  which  he  has  been  deprived  of 
enjoying  perhaps  for  years.  Money  paid  these  men  for  perform- 
ing necessary  work  would  not  only  pay  the  state  in  public 
improvements,  but  it  would  save  the  state  the  cost  of  their  future 
maintenance  in  a  penal  institution.  So  I  say  in  conclusion,  that 
classification  or  grading  prisoners  will  not  reform  many  unless 
supplemented  by  some  plan  by  which  the  man  can  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  earn  an  honest  living.  Religious  teachings 
that  have  inclined  the  criminal  to  forsake  the  pathway  of  crime 
will  not  in  many  eases,  have  a  lasting  effect  when  starvation  from 
inability  to  secure  work  stares  the  ex-convict  in  the  face. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

Three  questions  for  discussion  had  been  announced.  The 
first  to  be  taken  up  was  "  What  is  the  best  solution  of  the 
convict  labor  problem  ?  "  and  Major  McClaughry  was  asked  to 
open  it. 

Major  McCLAUGHRY — I  cannot  answer  that  question  satis- 
factorily to  this  body,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  warden  in  this 
Association  can.  It  is  a  question  largely  of  environment.  That 
is  to  say  what  will  answer  in  one  locality  and  for  one  prison 
will  not  answer  for  another.  Jn  some  prisons  the  state  account 
seems  to  be  successful,  but  I  have  come  here,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
others  have,  to  heat  from  the  wardens  of  New  York  and  of  the 
success  of  the  new  system  inaugurated  two  years  ago  in  New 
York,  a  svstem  which  places  the  manufacturing  of  supplies  for 
the  political  divisions  of  the  state  in  the  prisons.  . 
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In  our  state  there  are  certain  industries  which  could  be 
carried  on  on  state  account  successfully,  but  whenever  an 
industry  is  carried  on  on  state  account  and  begins  to  lose  money 
for  the  state  ;  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  political  party  is 
in  power,  they  require  you  to  hustle  that  out  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  put  something  in  to  prevent  the  state  losing  money  and  to 
earn  for  the  prisoner  a  reasonable  per  diem.  The  industries 
that  would  succeed  in  Illinois  would  be  unfitted,  perhaps,  for 
Rhode  Island  ;  I  judge  you  could  not  make  barrels  successfully 
in  Rhode  Island!  The  shoe  industry  seems  to  prevail  in  every 
prison  and  to  be  reasonably  successful,  but  as  to  the  preference 
or  respective  merits  of  the  state  account  or  the  piece  price  plan — 
the  old  contract  system  having  gone  out  in  all  northern  prisons 
— I  cannot  tell.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  better  for  me  to 
give  my  time  to  the  men  from  New  York,  and  if  their  system 
fills  the  bill  I  will  go  home  and  start  a  crusade  in  favor  of  it. 

Commissioner  Remington  of  New  York  was  asked  to  speak 
on  this  subject. 

Commissioner  REMINGTON. — So  far  as  I  know,  every  man 
who  is  connected  with  the  prisons  of  the  state  of  New  York  is 
highly  pleased  with  the  present  law.  They  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  a  very  great  success  ;  that  it  will  be  not 
only  a  financial  success,  but  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
unfortunate  men  and  women  who  are  incarcerated  in  the  insti- 
tutions. We  have  this  year  disposed  of  over  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  ($500,000)  worth  of  the  products  of  the  several 
prisons,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that;  it  will  reach  a 
million  dollars  another  year.  The  law  is  a  success,  we  believe. 

We  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  urging  other  states  to 
introduce  this  method.  We  are  here  simply  to  hear  what  is  said 
by  those  from  other  states  in  opposition  to  this  law.  We  have 
had  experience  with  the  contract  system  and  with  the  piece  price 
plan,  and  we  do  not  believe  in  them.  We  are  opposed  to  them. 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  money  for  the  state  in 
building  umbrellas  at  three  cents  apiece,  do  we  Mr.  Brockway? 

Mr.  BROCKWAY. — No. 

Mr.  REMINGTON. — We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  good 
results  in  the  state  building  overcoats  for  forty  cents  apiece  that 
free  labor  receives  two  dollars  and  a  half  ($2.50)  for  building. 
We  know  very  well  that  the  influence  upon  the  prisoner  is  bad. 
We  know  that  the  convict  who  worked  upon  these  garments 
while  he  was  a  free  man  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tractor, and  not  the  state  that  is  supporting  him,  is  making  two 
or  three  dollars  on  the  simple  building  of  that  garment  alone, 
and  that  the  man  for  whom  he  worked  when  he  was  free  is 
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competing-  with  the  contractor,  and  that  he  is  paying  two  dollars 
and  a  half  ($2.50)  for  the  building  of  the  coat  that  the  contractor 
pays  but  forty  (40)  cents  for. 

Now  what  is  the  tendency  ?  Naturally  that  the  man  should 
feel  that  he  is  doing  nothing  towards  supporting  the  state  that 
is  supporting  him.  Does  he  not  know  that  the  individual  who 
is  driving  him  every  day,  who  is  getting  from  him  all  that  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  do,  is  the  man  who  is  making  the  money  and 
who  is  going  to  put  those  articles  on  the  market  to  the  detriment 
of  the  general  market,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  he  disturbs 
the  whole  market  ? 

Is  there  anything  that  tends  to  elevate  a  man  working 
under  those  conditions  and  circumstances?  Isn't  it  a  bad 
influence  upon  the  convict  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  ?  We 
say  it  is. 

Now  while  those  men  are  at  work  for  the  state  they  know 
that  the  product  of  the  prison  goes  into  the  different  institutions 
of  the  state,  and  that  these  institutions  pay  the  market  prices  for 
those  products ;  that  they  must  build  as  good  articles  as  are 
built  outside;  that  the  prices  are  made  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
prices  for  the  same  commodity  in  the  open  market. 

If  you  buy  a  bureau  that  is  built  in  either  one  of  the 
prisons  you  will  have  to  pay  for  that  bureau  the  same  as  though 
you  bought  it  outside.  Is  it  not  fair  to  presume,  that  in  the 
building  going  on  at  Dannemora  the  prisoners  are  each  making^ 
for  the  state  of  New  York,  from  one  to  three  dollars  dailv  ? 

*> 

And  yet  it  does  not  appear  upon  the  report  of  the  prison. 
There  are  200  or  300  men  working.  The  buildings  are  being  put 
up  by  the  convicts  and  they  are  well  built.  These  men  feel  well 
about  that.  No  one  individual  is  driving  them.  No  one  individual 
is  sapping  the  life  blood  of  those  men.  They  are  working  for 
the  state  and  are  conscious  of  it.  They  are  not  abused  as  they 
often  are  in  prisons  where  they  work  under  contract  or  under 
the  piece  price  plan. 

You  know  that  when  men  work  under  the  contract  or  the 
piece  price  plan  the  punishments  are  almost  always  because  of 
the  men  not  being  able  to  do  their  task  or  for  not  doing  good 
work.  It '  is  reported  that  they  are  destroying  property.  We 
have  no  trouble  of  that  kind.  In  short  the  plan  is  working 
well  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

QuESTiON.-r-Is  the  state  permitted  to  sell  any  of  those 
products  to  any  one  except  state  officers  or  departments  ? 

ANSWER. — No.  The  state  sells  to  the  several  institutions 
of  the  state,  counties,  municipalities,  etc.  It  is  not  permitted 
to  sell  to  individuals. 
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QUESTION. — Are  you  permitted  to  ship  them  outside  of  the 
state  ? 

ANSWER. — No.  They  are  manufactured  for  the  state  institu- 
tions and  political  divisions  of  the  state. 

QUESTION. — So  far  as  the  system  has  progressed  is  it 
expected  that  the  needs  of  the  political  department  of  the  state 
will  keep  the  prisoners  employed  in  the  years  to  come  ? 

ANSWER.     We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  fill  the  demands. 

General  BRINKERHOFF. — As  I  understand  the  system  it  is 
applicable  to  the  three  state  prisons,  but  not  to  the  county 
penitentiaries  or  jails.  „  . 

Mr.  REMINGTON. — Our  penitentiaries  are  what  you  call 
jails.  They  are  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  If  this 
system  is  not  carried  out  in  them  it  is  the  fault  of  the  county 
officials. 

General  BRINKERHOFF. — In  King's  County  penitentiary  I 
found  800  prisoners  idle. 

MR.  REMINGTON. — Then  they  were  idle  because  of  the 
officials  being  afraid  of  the  politicians.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  work.  They  have  had  work  upon  the 
public  lands  or  park. 

QUESTION. — Can  they  do  the  sort  of  work  that  you  are 
doing  ? 

ANSWER. — They  have  the  right  to  do  anything  they  like. 

Major  McCLAUGHRY. — We  are  very  anxious  to  understand 
this  system.  In  the  west  we  understand  by  penitentiaries  what 
the  New  York  people  mean  by  state  prisons.  The  three  state 
prisons  there  are  Dannemora,  Clinton  and  Auburn,  and  the  peni- 
tentiaries are  the  jails  or  county  prisons.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  whether  under  the  general  law  the  prisoners  are  kept 
employed  in  the  county  jails  on  these  goods.  Then  I  want  to 
ask  what  are  the  political  divisions  of  the  state,  and  how  far  may 
you  make  goods  for  them  ?  After  you  have  made  the  product 
are  these  political  divisions  compelled  to  purchase  them,  of  may 
they  purchase  them  outside  the  state  or  in  the  open  market? 

Warden  THAYER  was  asked  to  answer  these  questions. 

Warden  THAYER. — The  penitentiaries  are  county  institutions 
owned  and  run  by  the  different  counties.  The  prisons  are  state 
institutions.  The  same  law  governing  the  prisons  governs  the- 
penitentiaries.  The  officials  can  work  the  men  on  anything  that 
the  county  that  owns  it  consumes.  For  instance,  Kings  county 
can  work  its  whole  population,  if  it  sees  fit,  on  something  that  I 
am  furnishing  today  for  Kings  county  from  my  prison.  I  had 
an  order  of  four  thousand  dozen  underwear  for  Kings  county. 
Why  should  they  not  make  that  for  themselves  ?  The  law  per- 
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mits  it.  It  is  only  because  the  commissioners  are  afraid  of 
offending  someone.  I  am  shipping  to  New  York  City  loads  of 
things  that  could  just  as  well  be  made  in  New  York.  I  am 
shipping  to  Albany  things  that  could  be  made  there.  I  wish 
that  they  would  make  their  own  things.  There  is  such  a  demand 
on  us  from  different  parts  of  the  state  that  we  cannot  meet  them. 
We  have  to  turn  such  orders  down  ;  I  had  to  turn  down  Mr. 
Brockway's  order. 

QUESTION. — Why  doesn't  he  make  the  things  himself? 

Mr.  BROCKWAY. — For  the  best  of  reasons. 

QUESTION. — Are  they  compelled  to  buy  of  you? 

Mr.  THAYER. — Yes.  No  state  institution,  no  city  insti- 
tution, no  municipality,  no  town,  no  village,  in  the  state  of  New 
York  can  buy  anything  that  they  use,  such  as  brooms,  tinware, 
underwear,  boots,  shoes,  wheelbarrows,  except  of  prisons. 

QUESTION. — Who  sets  the  prices? 

Mr.  THAYER. — There  is  a  Board  of  Classification  made  up 
of  the  President  of  the  Prison  Commission,  the  Superintendent 
of  Prisons,  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  and  the  President  of  the 
Lunacy  Commission.  The  endeavor  Is  not  to  exceed  the  regular 
market  prices.  Under  the  old  system  we  had  manufacturer's 
prices,  now  we  have  retail  prices. 

QUESTION. — Have  you  any  of  your  prisoners  in  idleness  ? 

Mr.  THAYER. — We  have  no  idle  prisoners  in  the  three  'state 
prisons  except  a  few  who  have  not  been  able  to  work. 

QUESTION. — What  is  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward 
this? 

Mr.  THAYER. — Organized  labor  proposed  this  constitutional 
amendment,  and  it  was  opposed  by  every  prison  man  and  by  all 
conservative  people.  The  labor  people  have  found  fault  in  one 
instance  about  sornething.they  imagined  we  might  do.  The  law 
gives  the  superintendent  power  to  furnish  all  cities  and  municipali- 
ties and  political  divisions  with  what  they  need,  and  also  to  do  the 
printing.  Every  editor  of  every  little  paper  imagined  that  we 
were  going  to  get  his  printing.  The  result  was  a  newspaper  cry 
against  what  they  thought  we  might  do,  and  the  printers  had  a 
law  passed  confining  us  to  printing  for  prisons  and  for  state 
institutions,  so  that  we  could  not  go  into  the  villages  and  do  the 
printing,  a  thing  which  we  could  not  do  anyway. 

QUESTION. — Are  the  prisoners  paid  anything? 

Mr.  THAYER. — Yes,  thirty-five  cents  a  month.  It  is  very- 
little,  but  it  will  increase  as  our  earnings  increase. 

QUESTION. — What  is  the  effect  on  the  personal  conduct  of 
the  prison  ? 
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Mr.  THAYER. — I  do  not   note  any  difference  in  the  men. 

QUESTION. — What  is  the  prison  population  ? 

Mr.  THAYER. — We  have  about  3,500  today  in  the  three 
prisons.  Our  five  county  penitentiaries  will  average  800  apiece, 
probably  4,000  in  all. 

Warden  COFFIN. — You  have  not  half  of  your  prisoners  at 
work,  then  ? 

Mr.  THAYER. — We  have  all  that  we  are  responsible  for. 
The  reason  the  others  are  not  at  work  is  because  they  are  letting 
me  make  goods  for  them,  because  their  commissioners  do  not 
want  to  lose  the  patronage  of  certain  people. 

Warden  COFFIN. — Are  you  ever  going  to  be  able  to  remedy 
that? 

Mr.  THAYER. — If  the  penitentiaries  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  superintendent  of  prisons  we  would  work  every  man. 
The  remedy  is  to  take  these  penitentiaries  out  of  the  management 
of  the  localities  and  give  them  to  the  superintendent  of  prisons. 

Mr.  BYERS. — You  speak  of  the  printers'  union  having  suc- 
ceeded in  amending  the  law  in  reference  to  printing ;  wasn't 
there  a  law  suggested  by  the  manufacturers  of  school  furniture 
and  pressed  on  the  legislature  for  passage  ?  I  have  understood 
that  the  different  trades  unions,  the  manufacturers  of  certain 
lines  of  goods,  have  asked  to  have  the  manufacture  of  these  things 
prohibited. 

Mr.  THAYER. — Yes,  the  manufacturers  of  school  furniture 
did  ask  for  a  law  prohibiting  us  to  make  school  furniture,  and 
the  legislature  paid  no  attention  to  it.  In  Auburn  they  have 
orders  enough  to  run  them  five  years. 

QUESTION. — Has  the  purchaser  anything  to  say  about  the 

MR.  THAYER. — No,  the  pi  ices  are  fixed  by  the  board  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY. — He  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  that  board  ? 

Mr.  THAYER. — Yes,  and  we  have  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  board.  There  is  another  point.  Formerly  the  penitentiaries 
were  looking  for  prisoners  all  over  the  country.  They  brought 
cow  boys  and  every  one  else  and  took  them  there  and  boarded 
them,  and  when  they  were  discharged  they  were  simply  turned 
loose  there.  We  passed  a  law  prohibiting  them  from  taking  any 
one  outside  the  state  except  United  States  prisoners. 

QUESTION. — How  much  per  day  do  your  convicts  earn  for 
the  state  ? 

Mr.  THAYER. — Ten  cents  an  hour,  eighty  cents  a  day, 
or  at  least  fifty  cents  a  day.  I  charge  enough  so  that  every  man 
who  is  working  on  an  industry  is  getting  his  keeping.  In  my 
computation  I  try  if  possible  to  get  ten  cents  an  hour,  but  I 
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never   go    below  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  of  course  the  cost  of 
maintenance  is  under  that. 

QUESTION. — Before  that  law  went  into  effect  how  much  did 
you  get  under  the  contract  prices  ? 

Mr.  THAYER. — We  manufactured  on  state  account.  We 
manufactured  garments  and  sold  them  on  the  market. 

QUESTION. — At  eighty  cents  a  day,  doesn't  that  bring  the 
price  above  the  market  price  of  the  article  ? 

Mr.  THAYER. — No,  we  have  not  brought  the  price  of  any 
article  above  the  market  price. 

QUESTION. — You  said  that  the  institutions  were  compelled 
to  buy  of  you,  suppose  you  cannot  furnish  the  articles  ? 

Mr.  THAYER. — I  issue  a  certificate  that  I  cannot  furnish 
them  and  they  buy  elsewhere.  That  is  of  daily  occurrence. 

QUESTION. — This  amendment  was  written  by  organized 
labor ;  they  thought  they  were  getting  what  they  wanted. 
Would  they  be  satisfied  if  other  states  should  adopt  this  system? 

Mr.  THAYER. — Conditions  are  different.  What  is  good  in 
New  York  may  not  do  for  Ohio.  We  know  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  us.  When  the  Federation  of  Trade  met  in  Chicago 
the  president  in  his  address  recommended  every  delegate  to  go 
back  and  have  them  adopt  the  New  York  state  law.  That  is  the 
only  evidence  we  have  in  that  direction.  Under  the  old  system 
we  produced  all  the  goods  we  could  and  flooded  the  market. 
Now  we  only  produce  enough  to  supply  the  demand  in  New 
York  and  stop  there. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Earle,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  a  paper  on  "  Employ- 
ment of  Prison  Labor,"  agitated  the  utilizing  of  convict  labor  in 
the  improvement  of  the  highways,  and  spoke  as  follows  on 


EMPLOYMENT   OF    PRISON    LABOR. 

To  voice  my  sentiments  upon  the  employment  of  prison 
labor,  necessitates  my  getting  over  into  two  other  subjects,  which 
reminds  me  of  what  I  heard  a  minister  say  ;  that  some  ministers 
take  texts  to  preach  from,  and  they  do  preach  from  them,  and  so 
far  from  them  that  the  text  remains  untouched,  and  can  be  used 
again,  but  it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  central  point,  around  which 
the  minister  can  perambulate,  without  getting  out  of  hearing  of 
his  audience. 

Then  how  to  employ  prison  labor  for  the  best  interests, 
first,  of  those  who  are  not  in  prison,  and  second,  for  those  who 
are,  I  must  commend  two  systems  adopted  in  Michigan  of 
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classing  and  paroling,  these  I  would  make  use  of  more  than  ever 
has  been,  and  all  it  might  be  possible  to,  using  less  of  what  the 
prisoner  might  want  done  for  him,  out  of  pity,  and  more  of  that 
system  of  what  the  prisoner  would  be  allowed  to  do  for  himself, 
constantly  impressing  upon  his  mind,  that  everything  depended 
upon  him,  and  that  every  good  act,  and  every  day  spent  in  prison 
in  accordance  with  its  rules,  advanced  him  toward  the  final 
conclusion  of  his  sentence  with  a  trade  learned  and  a  position 
earned,  and  at  such  work  as  he  should  find  by  right  and  by  law 
at  discharge. 

That  business,  none  other  than  the  building  and  keeping  in 
repair  good  roads,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  province  to 
gulf.  And  here  I  would  use  the  classes,  the  worst,  or  third  class, 
in  the  rock  mines,  the  medium,  or  second  class,  in  running  the 
rock  crushers,  screens,  etc.,  the  best,  or  first  class,  in  loading 
upon  cars  and  boats  this  product,  the  extra  best,  or  A  No.  i  men, 
together  with  the  paroled  men  and  ex-convicts  out  on  the  high- 
ways doing  work  which  would  be  a  blessing  to  humanity,  until 
we  might  have  Apian  ways  running  from  East  to  West  and  from 
North  to  South,  and  that  portion  of  the  cost,  which  the  labor  of 
the  prisoners  does  not  furnish  could  be  drawn  from  the  annual 
mud  tax  that  our  farmers  now  pay  in  the  excessive  cost  ot 
transporting  their  crops  to  market  in  mud  axle  deep. 

I  read  from  the  report  of  a  warden  of  my  state,  that  his 
institution  bought  over  $30,000  worth  of  farm  product  in  one 
year,  making  use  of  this  in  an  argument  that  prison  labor  was 
no  menace  to  free  and  honest  labor,  but  a  benefit  to  the  farmers 
of  the  state.  I  wonder  if  this  warden  thought  that  the  farmers 
of  Michigan  would  have  had  to  carry  over  'till  another  year  this 
$30,000  worth  of  produce,  if  his  institution  had  of  a  sudden 
gone  up,  but  many  times  this  amount  could  be  realized  as  a 
benefit  if  the  labor  of  this  institution  was  directed  aright.  This 
very  year  Michigan  fanners  have  raised  33,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  I  dare  say  that  the  cost  of  getting  it  to  market  has 
been  at  least  one  cent  per  bushel  more  than  it  would  have  been 
had  we  had  Macadam  roads,  then  the  mud  tax  has  cost  our 
farmers  on  wheat  alone  $330,000.  Now  if  this  money  wasted 
could  have  been  saved  and  added  to  the  500,000  days'  labor  of 
our  convicts  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  it  would  have  built  in  one 
year  553  miles  of  Macadam  roads  15  feet  wide.  Supposing  that 
all  the  convicts  in  the  United  States  should  work  on  roads,  then 
there  would  be  24,000,000  days'  work  to  apply.  The  govern- 
ment has  found  that  the  annual  mud  tax  amounts  to  in  the  whole 
country  $600,000,000.  If  we  could  have  one-tenth  of  this  to 
add  to  the  prison  labor  we  could  build  56,000  miles  of  Macadam 
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road  per  year,  equal  to  twenty  Macadam  highways  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Why  would  I  put  prisoners  to  work  on  roads?  First, 
because  it  is  hard  work,  and  if  anybody  should  have  easy  work 
and  in  fine  heated,  well  lighted,  commodious  and  as  beautiful 
factories  as  the  art  of  man  can  furnish,  let  it  be  the  honest  man, 
the  law-abiding  man,  the  family-supporting  man,  and  if  there  is 
hard  work  that  must  be  done,  and  we  have  men  that  have  not 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  best,  let  us  give  to  them  the 
hardest  work,  the  least  desirable  work. 

Second,  in  making  and  improving  the  highways  we  are 
doing  more  temporal  good  to  this  generation  and  all  others  to 
follow,  than  we  could  in  any  other  way  do,  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  this  saving  would  be  divided  between 
the  consumer  and  the  producer  to  the  good  of  all. 

Third,  and  last,  that  there  would  be  a  trade  for  the  convict 
to  graduate  into,  and  in  which  he  could  be  employed  and  in 
which  he  should  be  given  employment,  and  laws  should  be 
passed  making  it  obligatory  to  give  any  ex-convict  who  had 
passed  from  second  grade  to  first  grade,  from  first  grade  to  parole 
and  from  parole  to  an  honorable  discharge,  work  to  do  at  road 
making,  provided  he  chooses  so  to  do,  until  he  could  find  work 
that  he  should  like  better  or  might  be  more  remunerative. 

The  second  question  for  discussion  was,  u  What  are  the 
duties  of  the  state  to  discharged  prisoners?" 


DISCUSSION. 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN. — To  a  large  portion  of  society  the 
fact  that  the  state  owes  anything  to  its  discharged  prisoners 
would  seem  somewhat  erroneous.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains, 
and  is  apparent  to  every  observing  person  that  has  had  any 
experience  in  the  care  of  the  criminal  class,  that  the  state  has  a 
most  decided  moral  duty  to  perform  not  only  to  the  discharged 
prisoner,  but  at  the  same  time,  in  the  interest  of  society.  If  the 
grand  principle  of  reform  which  has  taken  hold  in  modern 
prison  management  by  the  use  of  better  methods  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  criminals  is  to  be  successfully  carried  out,  it  must  not  end 
within  the  prison.  For,  after  all  that  the  authorities  may  do  to 
encourage  the  prisoner  to  honest  ways  of  living:,  their  personal 
work  must  cease  when  the  prisoner  goes  out  from  under  their 
care  and  supervision.  In  some  way  society  must  be  aroused  to 
its  own  welfare  in  the  liberation  of  the  convict  from  prison.  It 
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will  not  do  to  continue  sending  men  from  prison,  as  is  usually 
done,  with  only  a  small  gratuity  and  often  without  home  or 
friends  to  extend  a  helping  hand  in  this,  one  of  the  most  critical 
times  in  their  lives,  without  aid  and  some  place  of  employment ; 
and  we  have  no  good  reason  to  expect  they  will  lead  honest  and 
upright  lives,  or  do  we  have  much  faith  they  will  do  so. 

Whoever  has  been  in  charge  of  a  great  congregate  prison 
knows  how  dependent  some  prisoners  become  who  have  not  kept 
up  any  correspondence  with  their  friends  at  home,  and  how  often 
they  seek  the  advice  of  the  warden,  chaplain,  or  other  officer  of 
the  prison  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  as  to  the  chance  of 
obtaining  some  honest  and  respectable  employment  when  the 
time  comes  for  their  release.  And  how  often  have  the  officers 
been  at  a  loss  and  in  as  great  a  quandary  as  the  prisoner  himself 
in  knowing  what  to  advise  him  to  do  or  where  to  go.  This  is 
often  the  situation  that  confronts  prison  officials,  owing  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  society  and  the  state  have  not  considered  the 
importance  of  providing  some  assistance  for  those  who  go  out 
from  our  penal  institutions.  In  my  own  state  a  few  philanthropic 
people  have  been  interested  by  the  prisoners'  friend,  Mrs.  Agnes 
D'Arcambal,  and  through  the  untiring  effort  of  this  noble  woman 
the  Industrial  Home  for  Discharged  Prisoners  was  founded  by 
her  in  the  city  of  Detroit  some  years  ago. 

The  object  for  which  this  institution  was  established  is  a 
worthy  one,  and  many  a  discharged  prisoner  has  found  a  friendly 
hand,  lodging  and  food  extended  to  him  by  this  public  bene- 
factress when  no  other  place  was  open  for  him. 

The  duty  of  the  state  towards  this  and  similar  institutions 
would  seem  plain  enough.  Surely  it  ought  to  place  them  on  a 
good  financial  basis  to  help  those  who  have  temporarily  sought 
their  shelter  until  other  places  can  be  obtained  by  which  they  can 
gain  an  honest  livelihood. 

Discharged  prisoners'  aid  societies  have  been  established  in 
several  foreign  countries  and  in  some  states  of  our  own,  proving 
beneficial  in  results  not  only  to  the  ex-convict  but  in  forming  a 
better  public  sentiment  in  their  behalf.  Every  prison  should  be 
associated  with  a  prisoners'  aid  society  and  every  state  should 
have  one  at  least  for  each  of  its  penal  institutions.  To  make  this 
system  effective  they  should  be  supplemented  by  the  aid  of  a 
prison  officer  connected  with  each  prison,  whose  duty  should  be 
to  become  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  prisoner  who  is  to 
be  discharged,  learn  his  antecedents,  his  prospects  and  future 
plans  in  life,  and  to  issue  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  good 
qualities  and  the  probability  of  his  being  a  law-abiding  citizen. 
It  should  be  further  known  and  set  forth  in  this  certificate  the 
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employment  in  which  he  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed, 
whether  as  a  farmer,  mechanic,  clerk,  lawyer,  or  any  other  occu- 
pation ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  classes  of  trades  and 
professions  are  represented  in  our  prison  population,  and  men 
who  have  served  a  term  in  prison  can  be  found  in  almost  any 
city  worthily  engaged  in  these  branches  of  business,  because  of 
encouragement  and  assistance  from  some  friendly  hand. 

"Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  was  asked 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  answer  was,  "  Come  and 
see,"  and  the  principles  promulgated  by  the  Nazarene  have 
found  their  way  into  some  modern  prisons  and  into  many  of  the 
individual  lives  of  their  population  who  would  be  glad  to  prove 
to  society  -that  they  are  sincere  could  they  have  a  fair  chance 
again. 

It  has  been  said,  and  very  unjustly,  too,  that  prisons  are 
universities  of  crime,  whose  pupils  are  everywhere  the  enemies 
of  society  ;  and  that  the  criminal  class  is  everywhere  made  up  of 
men  who  have  received  their  education  in  prison.  I  do  .not 
believe  that  such  a  statement  is  true.  If  it  is,  the  sooner  prisons 
are  abolished  the  better  for  society.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  condition  of  prisons  in  former  times,  modern  prisons,  under 
proper  methods  of  management,  do  not  make  criminals.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  doing  very  much  to  unmake  them.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  prisoners  annually  discharged  from  our  penal 
institutions  are  far  better  equipped  for  gaining  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, under  favorable  conditions,  than-  when  they  were  received. 
For  their  physical,  mental  and  moral  c.ondition  is  usually  greatly 
improved.  Habits  of  industry  are  formed  by  being  employed  at 
industrial  pursuits,  the  product  of  which  should  be  used  for  their 
support.  With  all  this  the  man  goes  out  far  better  than  when 
received.  The  duty  of  society  and  the  state  is  now  to  aid  him  in 
his  honest  endeavors. 

The  conditional  release  of  the  prisoner  under  a  proper  parole 
system,  before  his  final  discharge,  offers  a  practical  solution  of 
the  question  affecting  a  large  portion  of  the  inmates  of  our  penal 
institutions,  and  perhaps  is  considered  the  wisest  plan  offered. 

Very  much  might  be  accomplished  by  enlisting  the  police 
force  of  every  town  and  city  in  aiding  discharged  prisoners  in 
finding  employment.  Let  the  discharged  prisoner  know  that  he 
may  safely  apply  to  these  officers  of  the  law  for  advice  and 
encouragement,  and  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
ex-prisoner  and  to  society  as  well. 

The  duty  of  the  state,  then,  is  to  provide  in  some  of  these 
ways  for  its  discharged. prisoners. 
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SANITATION    AND    TUBERCULOSIS    IN    STATE    INSTITUTIONS. 
BY   GEO.    F.    KEENE,    M.    D.,    HOWARD,    R.    I. 

Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  Am  I  responsible  for  his  well- 
being?  To  every  one  in  some  form  comes  this  question  with 
undoubted  force.  To  us,  whose  life  work  is  the  care  of  others  ; 
to  us,  into  whose  keeping  are  intrusted  hundreds,  yes,  thousands 
of  living  souls  ;  to  us,  who  are  struggling  with  the  practical 
problems  of  penology,  this  question  comes  as  a  test  of  our 
stewardship.  Society  has  decreed  that  for  its  own  peace  and 
protection,  a  certain  number  of  individuals  in  each  community 
must  be  sequestered,  shut  in,  quarantined  as  it  were,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  commensurate  with  the  sins  they  have  com- 
mitted against  their  fellows.  This  enforced  sequestration,  this 
compulsory  isolation  of  individuals  from  society  by  society,  is 
attendant  with  many  and  grave  responsibilities.  The  assumption 
by  society  of  the  right  to  punish  the  individual  for  his  misdeeds, 
is  not  our  object  at  this  time  to  question,  even  though  we  may 
have  ringing  in  our  ears  those  forceful  words,  "Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 

The  public  safety  demands  the  prison,  while  with  each 
decade  a  wiser  and  more  beneficent  public  sentiment  protects  the 
prisoner.  Sequestered  for  his  viciousness,  he  comes  to  his  keep- 
ers, it  may  be,  polluted  in  body  and  debased  in  soul ;  perchance 
a  father's  sin  is  visited  upon  him,  or  his  own  vicious  practices 
are  inviting  degeneration  and  premature  decay. 

The  process  of  regeneration  and  reform  must  begin  with  the 
body — the  physical  basis  of  vice  and  sin  must  be  eradicated. 
The  pioneer  of  this  creed  is  with  us,  presiding  over  us,  and  the 
fame  of  his  success  has  spread  throughout  the  land. 

Sanitation  is  not  only  the  secret  of  good  health,  but  it  is  the 
basis  of  good  morals.  Disease  is  the  reward  of  vice  and  the 
"Wages  of  sin  is  death."  Reformation  must  be  prefaced  by 
strict  attention  to  the  bodily  functions  and  strict  adherence  to  the 
laws  of  hygiene.  Wherever  individuals  are  congregated,  there 
are  certain  inexorable  demands  upon  the  environment  for  the 
preservation  of  good  health,  whether  it  be  laborers  in  factories, 
sailors  on  ships,  soldiers  in  camp  or  prisoners  in  confinement. 
There  is  a  constant  consumption  requiring  adequate  supply  of 
food,  air  and  water.  There  is  a  constant  waste  requiring  the 
prompt  removal  of  deleterious  and  excrementitious  substances. 
The  housing  of  large  bodies  of  men  requires  the  best  thought 
and  most  careful  attention ;  but  structural  defects  in  our  large 
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institutions  are  ofttimes  readily  found  without    much  seeking-. 
We  must  build  well  if  we  wish  to  live  well  and  be  well. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  sanitary  construction,  but  to  consider  some  of  those  sanitary 
sins  which  have  not  been  committed  for  us,  but  which  we  our- 
selves may  commit  as  we  deal  with  those  who  have  been 
entrusted  to  and  are  dependent  upon  our  care.  We  have  no 
right  to  do  wrong,  even  in  sanitary  matters ;  and  first  of  all,  we 
should  exemplify  the  gospel  of  cleanliness  in  all  things.  It  costs 
more  effort  to  get  clean  than  it  does  to  keep  clean.  Earth,  fire, 
air  and  water  were  to  the  ancients  the  great  elements  of  the 
universe.  Water,  so  widely  distributed,  so  abundant,  forming 
three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  one  of  the  greatest  purifying 
and  vivifying  agents.  Nature's  demand  for  water  can  never  be 
over-estimated.  Our  bodies  are  but  a  few  pounds  of  solid  matter, 
wet  up  with  a  few  pails  of  water ;  or  to  be  more  exact,  the 
human  body  is  73  per  cent,  water  and  our  food  contains  from  50 
to  80  per  cent.  The  need  for  water  is  made  known  to  the 
organism  by  one  of  the  most  imperative  sensations  of  which  man 
is  conscious,  and  the  failure  to  quench  our  thirst  for  any  great 
length  of  time  yields  the  most  agonizing  physical  and  mental 
tortures.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  water  largely  that  plant  life  and 
animal  life,  that  double  metamorphosis  of  matter  and  force,  is 
possible.  The  hardest  rock  cannot  resist  its  action,  but  yields 
its  elements  to  solution,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  nevertheless  surely, 
so  that  each  little  leaf  that  rustles  in  the  breezes,  deep  in  the 
tiniest  recesses  of  its  structure,  tastes  the  rock. 

An  adequate  water  supply  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  our 
very  existence,  and  to  large  communities  a  pure  and  generous 
one  is  of  vital  importance.  Water  has  a  natural  circulation, 
from  which  it  can  be  withdrawn  for  our  use  at  various  points. 
The  obtaining  of  a  water  supply  involves  first  a  selection  of  the 
source ;  then  a  distribution,  and  finally  the  use  or  consumption 
of  the  supply  selected.  It  has  been  found  by  practical  experi- 
ence that  an  adequate  supply  should  consist  in  furnishing  of  at 
least  thirty  gallons  daily  per  individual.  With  the  obtaining  of 
the  water  supply  we  have  often  had  but  very  little  to  do  ;  with  its 
distribution  we  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  much  responsi- 
bility, while  of  its  consumption  we  are  the  sole  supervising 
agents  ;  and  it  is  to  that  we  should  especially  direct  our  attention. 
A  good  water  may  become  impure  by  .the  method  of  its  distribution, 
and  absolutely  bad  by  the  manner  of  its  consumption.  Oft-times 
a  water  supply  is  cursed,  just  as  the  ignorant  workman  curses 
the  tool  that  cuts  him,  for  what  is  solely  due  to  clumsiness  in  the 
handling.  Cases  of  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  diarrhoea  and 
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dysentery  are  due  largely  to  water  contamination  and  are  chief 
among  the  so  called  water  borne  diseases  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  treat  in  institutions  or  communities. 

Our  sick  soldiers  are  now  furnishing  us  with  an  object 
lesson  on  this  point  which  we  shall  not  soon  forget,  and  which 
will  certainly  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  good,  wholesome  water  and  plenty  of  it  where  large 
bodies  of  men  are  congregated.  It  is  a  common  but  not  a  most 
sanitary  practice  to  tank  water  in  the  attic  of  a  large  building  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  necessary  head  for  distribution  of 
the  water  supply.  Ofttimes  this  tank  is  in  one  of  the  most  densely 
crowded  buildings  and  accessible  to  the  emanations  from  the 
bodies  of  hundreds  of  individuals,  which  gives  that  characteristic 
odor  of  the  jail  made  classical  by  Lord  Bacon's  description  at  the 
time  of  the  famous  "  black  assizes."  In  one  institution  such  a 
tank  had  been  used  since  its  inception,  depending  for  its 
cleansing  upon  human  agencies  and  necessarily  being  somewhat 
difficult  of  access,  and  also  out  of  sight,  it  was  usually  out  of 
mind.  Disease,  however,  unearthed  its  unsanitary  condition, 
and  bacteriological  analysis  showed  that  where  the  original  water 
supply  yielded  only  165  bacteria  to  the  c.  c.,  the  tank  water 
when  ready  for  distribution  yielded  over  2,000,  an  increase  of 
over  twelve-fold,  due  to  such  tankage  which  was  clearly  a 
preventable  contamination.  Tankage  of  drinking  water  inside 
of  a  habitable  or  inhabited  building  should  never  be  resorted  to, 
as  the  danger  of  contamination  is  thereby  increased  ten-fold. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  quote  here  what  Fagge  says  with 
regard  to  the  prevalence  of  dysentery  in  the  Millbank  prison. 
This  disease  had  prevailed  there  extensively  and  for  a  long  time. 
He  says  with  regard  to  it,  "In  the  year  1854  the  prisoners  ceased 
to  be  liable  to  dysentery  and  during  the  next  eighteen  years  (up 
to  1872)  one  death  only  occurred  from  that  disease  and  from 
diarrhoea ;  indeed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  immunity  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  time.  Now  one,  and  only  one, 
change  in  its  hygienic  arrangement  has  coincided  in  time  with 
this  improvement  in  the  sanitary  state  of  the  prison.  Formerly 
the  water  which  the  convicts  drank  was  taken  directly  from  the 
Thames  as  it  ebbed  and  flowed  beneath  the  walls.  But  on 
August  10,  1854,  the  artesian  well  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  made 
the  source  of  supply  to  the  prison ;  this  has  since  continued. 
The  change  was  effected  in  trie  midst  of  a  cholera  epidemic ;  six 
days  afterward  the  disease  suddenly  ceased.  Typhoid  fever,  too, 
no  longer  attacks  the  convicts  and  the  death  rate  has  declined  to 
an  extraordinary  extent." 

No  water  supply  is  too  pure  and  no  water  supply  is  exempt 
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from  thoughtless  or  accidental  contamination,  even  in  the  best 
managed  institutions.  Water  must  be  kept  moving,  and  it  is  a 
grievous  sanitary  error  to  allow  water  for  drinking  purposes  to 
stand  long  in  any  receptacle,  and  especially,  to  be  confined  for 
hours  with  a  prisoner,  where  it  may  absorb  effluvia  of  any  kind. 

There  is  one  source  of  contamination  which,  although 
entirely  accidental,  has  been  responsible  for  many  an  epidemic 
and  much  sickness,  and  while  arising  from  the  most  beneficent 
intentions,  it  is  often  followed  by  disastrous  results.  It  is  the 
icing  of  drinking  water  with  impure  ice.  The  ice  supply,  unlike 
the  water  supply  of  an  institution,  cannot  be  so  readily  supervised, 
and  often  is  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of  in  determining  the 
cause  of  increased  illness  during  the  summer  months.  One 
epidemic  of  typhoid  in  our  institutions,  and  more  especially  the 
State  Prison,  was  directly  due  to  the  furnishing  of  impure  ice, 
which,  when  melted  and  tested  bacteriologically,  yielded  upwards 
of  200,000  bacteria  to  the  c.  c.,  or  about  the  number  found  in  the 
effluent  from  some  city  sewer  tanks.  And  yet  this  ice  looked 
well  to  the  eye,  and  would  not  necessarily  have  been  discarded 
from  the  application  of  physical  tests. 

Sometimes  spring  water,  so  placid,  sparkling  and  cool,  is 
resorted  to,  but  it  is  always  unsafe  unless  the  water  shed  or 
surface  trend  is  away  from  thickly  populated  districts  or  barns 
and  outbuildings.  Many  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  has  been  traced 
to  spring  water.  We  have  not  been  without  our  experience, 
where  twenty-eight  cases  of  this  dread  disease  were  traceable  to 
an  isolated  spring,  the  supply  of  which  was  without  doubt 
contaminated  by  surface  drainage  from  out  buildings.  No 
water  is  to  be  trusted  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  analyzed, 
both  chemically  and  bacteriologically.  When  once  a  pure 
supply  has  been  found  it  should  be  jealously  guarded,  and 
nowhere  in  its  distribution  should  it  suffer  contamination  at 
our  hands,  either  accidentally  or  otherwise.  Its  purity  means 
health  ;  its  contamination  is  never  economy. 

A  contaminated  water  supply  may  not  always  be  remedied 
at  a  moment's  notice  or  without  great  expense,  but  disease  may 
be  prevented  by  boiling  or  by  distillation.  Distillation  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  purify  water  for  drinking,  which  other- 
wise would  cause  anxiety,  and  stills  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
gallons  capacity  can  be  run  with  nominal  expense  by  placing 
in  or  near  the  boiler-house  where  steam  heat  can  be  used  for 
distillation.  Filtration,  while  sometimes  effective,  is  usually  a 
delusion  and  a  snare  where  felt  filters  are  used,  as  they  need 
constant  attention  and  frequent  cleansing,  or  they  will  become 
nests  or  incubators  for  harmful  bacterial  growths,  and  they  will 
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then    communicate    more    organic   impurity  to  the  water  than 
they  take  out. 

It  has  become  customary  from  time  immemorial  in  all 
prisons  to  place  certain  refractory  prisoners,  when  under  pun- 
ishment, upon  a  diet  of  bread  and  water ;  this  diet,  of  course, 
could  not  be  continued  indefinitely  without  serious  injury  to  the 
health  of  the  individual,  and  it  behooves  us  to  know  what  we  are 
doing  and  how  far  we  can  or  should  interfere  with  the  amount 
of  water  necessary  for  animal  economy.  This  question  was 
some  five  years  ago  taken  up  by  the  late  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities  and  Corrections  of  Rhode  Island  the  Hon.  J.  C. 
B.  Woods,  and  the  matter  received  the  careful  attention  of  the 
physician  of  state  institutions  from  as  scientific  an  aspect  as 
possible.  In  February,  1893,  the  following  question  was 
propounded : 

"  How  much  bread  and  how  much  water  is  necessary  to 
preserve  health  and  prevent  emaciation  in  a  person  in  a  state  of 
rest  ?  "  To  which  question  the  following  answer  was  made  : 

u  To    the  Hon.  J.    C.    B.     Woods,  Chairman  of  Committee    on 
Hygiene  : 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  present 
for  your  consideration  the  following  facts  : 

1.  With  Regard  to  Water. 

Water  is  being  constantly  eliminated  from  the  body  in  three 
forms — urine,  sweat,  breath  (to  say  nothing  of  several  other 
insignificant  ways). 

a.  First  and  chiefly,  water  is  excreted  by  the  body  in  the 
form  of  urine,  of  which  the  average  amount  voided  daily  is  52 
ounces. 

b.  Secondly,  the  skin  exudes  in  the  form  of  sensible  and 
insensible  perspiration  from  i  ^  to  2  Ibs.  of  water  in  24  hours,  or 
about  28  ounces  on  the  average. 

c.  Thirdly,  the  lungs  exhale  on  an  average  about  10  ounces 
of  water  in  the  form  of  watery  vapor  daily. 

To  recapitulate. — The  water  eliminated  normally  during  24 
hours  by  the  kidneys,  skin  and  lungs  amounts  on  the  average  to 
about  90  ounces  or  a  little  more  than  5^  pints. 

2.  Solids. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  amount  of  'water  free' 
food  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  the  internal  mechanical 
work  of  the  body  is  i-io  of  an  ounce  for  every  pound  of  weight 
of  the  individual.  Bread  contains  about  40  per  cent,  water ; 
hence  the  amount  of  bread  absolutely  necessary  to  repair  the 
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waste  of  the  body  in  the  average  man  (150  Ibs.  weight)  is 
obtained  as  follows:  i-io  of  150=15  or  60  per  cent.  100=15 
10,  or  25  ounces.  Therefore  the  amount  of  water  demanded  by 
the  organism  of  an  average  healthy  man  of  67  Kils.  or  150  Ibs. 
to  supply  the  daily  waste  when  in  a  state  of  rest,  is  to  say  the 
least,  about  5  pints.  As  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the 
necessary  bread  supply  amounts  to  about  y2  pint.  The  minimum 
amount  of  bread  necessary  to  supply  the  waste  of  solid  tissues 
during  the  same  period  is  estimated  at  about  25  ounces. 

According  to  the  best  authorities  5  pints  of  water  and  25 
ounces  of  bread  are  not  an  over  generous  supply  of  injesta  to 
repair  the  waste  or  hinder  the  loss  of  the  solid  and  fluid  bodily 
tissues  of  an  average  man  at  rest  during  the  period  of  24  hours. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  F.  KEENE,  M.  D. 
Feb.  21,  1^93. 

After  receiving  the  above  communication,  the  Chairman 
propounded  another  question  with  regard  to  the  dangers  and 
consequences  of  a  diminution  of  the  normal  supply  of  food,  to 
which  the  following  answer  was  made  : 

To  the  Hon.  John  Carter  Brown  Woods,  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Hygiene. 

DEAR  SIR  :  In  answer  to  your  question,  u  To  what  extent 
can  the  necessary  amount  of  solids  and  fluids  be  diminished  in 
the  food  without  serious  injury  to  the  health  ?  "  I  would  state 
that  the  ill  effects  resulting  from  a  short  allowance  of  bread  and 
water  are  found  to  be  as  follows  : 
i.  With  Regard  to  Water. 

Water  comprises  73  per  cent,  of  the  human  body,  81.5  per 
cent,  of  food  in  general  and  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  so 
called  solid  food. 

Again.  Water  beside  being  the  necessary  constituent  of 
nearly  all  the  tissues,  is  the  great  diluent,  detergent  and  solvent 
of  the  body.  Digestion  is  nothing  but  solution  ;  absorption  is 
impossible  to  any  great  extent  without  solution,  and  all  excretion 
depends  on  the  solvent  action  of  water  that  the  deleterious  and 
effete  products  of  vital  action  may  pass  into  solution  and  thence 
out  of  the  body  through  the  various  excretory  organs. 

A  diminution  by  i  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  water  needed 
is  alone  sufficient  to  produce  marked  thirst,  and  any  greater 
diminution  for  any  length  of  time  is  followed  by  a  great  low- 
ering of  muscular  strength  and  mental  vigor,  marked  pallor 
and  excruciatingly  painful  thirst.  These  are  symptoms  of  a 
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toxcemia  resulting  from  a  retention  in  the  body  of  toxines  or 
deleterious  waste  products,  e.  g. 

In  24  hours  the  body  should  excrete  in  the  urine  512.4 
grains  of  urea,  8.5  grains  of  uric  acid,  10  grains  of  hippuric 
acid,  31.11  grains  of  sulphuric  acid,  45  grains  of  phosphoric 
acid,  323.25  grains  of  chlorides  and  free  chlorine,  154  grains  of 
extractives,  such  as  kreatinin,  etc.,  or  between  two  and  three 
ounces  of  solid  soluble  waste  ;  this  added  to  solids  from  all  other 
sources,  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  }/^  of  a  pound  of 
soluble  solids  that  are  daily  excreted  from  lungs,  kidneys,  skin 
and  intestines,  beside  the  insoluble  solids  of  the  faeces. 

It  is  self-evident,  then,  that  water  should  be  supplied  to  an 
individual  in  a  state  of  health  freely,  and  when  at  rest  he  should 
have  at  least  2  quarts  every  24  hours  to  dissolve  the  deleterious 
solid  waste  of  the  body  and  flush  it  out. 
2.     With  Regard  to  Solids. 

Instances  are  on  record  of  prolonged  fasting  from  solids 
when  water  has  been  freely  supplied.  The  fasting  animal 
carries  on  its  vital  functions  at  the  expense  of  its  own  tissues, 
and  the  earliest  and  most  obvious  symptom  is  loss  of  weight, 
which  is  most  marked  during  the  first  day  of  its  fast,  and  it  is 
universally  agreed  that  fat  tissue  is  the  one  mainly  lost.  A  fat 
animal  may  lose  50  per  cent,  of  its  weight  and  live  (e.  g.  hiber- 
nation of  many  familiar  animals  is  an  illustration  in  point).  A 
young  and  growing  animal  cannot  lose  more  than  30  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  and  survive. 

With  short  allowance,  the  water  supply  being  pure  and 
unlimited,  individuals  have  subsisted  for  long  periods  without 
serious  injury  to  the  health. 

The  members  of  the  "  Greeley  Expedition"  passed  the 
winter  of  1883-1884  at  L,at.  78  deg.  45  min.  from  November  ist 
to  March  ist,  121  days,  with  a  daily  ration  of  only  14.88  ounces 
of  solid  food.  They  further  lived  from  March  ist  to  May  i2th, 
1884 — 72  days — on  a  daily  ration  of  10  ounces  of  solid  food 
and  from  May  I2th  to  June  22nd — 40  days  they  practically  had 
nothing  except  what  moss  and  black  lichen  they  could  scrape 
from  the  rocks.  It  was  probably  during  this  period  that  16  of 
the  25  died. 

If  a  diet  can  be  restricted  for  121  days  to  14.88  ounces  or 
practically  15  ounces  of  solids  (water  being  freely  supplied)  in 
the  Arctic  regions  in  winter  time  without  serious  results,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  limit  the  diet  of  a  convict  to  15  ounces, 
or  even  12  of  bread  daily,  for  five  days,  water  being  freely 
supplied,  or  at  least  2  quarts  every  24  hours. 
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I  can  only  apologize  for  this  long  answer,  but  the  matter 
seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  too  complex  to  admit  of  categorical 
answers. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  F.  KEENE,  M.  D. 

After  receiving  this  reply  there  seemed  to  be  certain  matters 
that  were  not  quite  clear,  which  were  embodied  in  the  following 
letter : 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  March  3,  1893. 
Dr.  Geo.  F.  Keene,  Howard,  R.  I.  : 

MY  DEAR  SIR  :  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  information 
you  have  given  me.  The  answers  were  not  too  full,  as  you  feared 
the  last  might  be.  One  more  question  and  I  think  I  shall  have 
finished.  You  say  in  your  communication  of  today  : 

uThat  every  24  hours  the  body  should  throw  off  in  urine  alone 

512.4    grains  of  urea, 
8.5    grains  of  uric  acid, 
10.       grains  of  hippuric  acid, 
31.11  grains  of  sulphuric  acid, 
45.       grains  of  phosphoric  acid, 

323.25  grains  of  chlorides  and  free  chlorine, 

154.  grains  of  extractives  such  as  kreatinin,  &c.,  or  be- 
tween two  and  three  ounces  of  solid  soluble  waste,  and  this  added 
to  the  soluble  solids  from  all  other  sources,  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  about  ^  of  a  pound  that  is  daily  excreted  from  lungs, 
kidneys,  skin  and  intestines,  beside  the  insoluble  solids  of  the 
faeces." 

Tell  me,  if  you  please,  if  you  should  find  a  larger  or  smaller 
quantity  in  the  urine  of  urea,  &c.,  what  would  be  the  treatment ; 
also  what  is  the  maximum  and  minimum  quantities  of  these 
substances,  consistent  with  health  ;  and  also  what  is  the  maximum 
and  minimum  quantity  of  urine  that  is  passed  by  a  person  having 
sufficient  liquid  and  other  nourishment? 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  giving  you  all  this  trouble,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  fortify  myself  to  the  last  degree. 

If  I  have  some  copies  made  of  your  answers,  omitting  names, 
&c.,  can  I  show  them  to  some  of  your  profession?  I  shall  not, 
of  course,  mention  any  names,  and  ask  them  to  consider  the 
matter  a  professional  secret. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  B.  WOODS. 
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To  which  the  following  answer  was  returned : 

Hon.  J.  C.  B.  Woods,  Chairman  of  the   Committee  on  Hygiene  ; 

DEAR  SIR  :  Urea  is  the  end  result  accomplished  in  the 
liver  of  the  metabolism  of  proteid,  and  is  not  only  the  index  of 
tissue  waste,  but  also  of  luxus  consumption,  or  surplus  proteid 
material  reserved  in  the  tissues  as  potential.  Hence,  urea 
excretion  can  bear  no  inflexible  or  constant  relation  to  the  size, 
weight  and  circumstances  of  an  animal.  Its  elimination  is  in- 
creased (and  part  passu  the  amount  of  urine)  by  all  that  increases 
tissue  change,  e.  g.,  exercise — physical  and  mental — excessive 
heat,  abundant  eating  and  copious  drinking.  It  is  diminished 
by  all  that  diminishes  tissue  change,  e.  g.,  indolence  of  body  and 
mind,  fasting,  abstinence  from  water,  &c. 

The  normal  limits  have  been  arbitrarily  placed  as  between 
300  and  600  grains  daily  for  urea  and  between  i  quart  and  2 
quarts  of  urine. 

I  should  expect  the  amount  of  urea  to  fall  below  the  normal 
limit  from  such  a  stress  of  environment  as  would  be  represented 
by  confinement  in  a  dark  cell  on  bread  and  water,  but  if  the 
daily  amount  fell  much  below  280  grains,  water  being  freely 
supplied,  it  would  be  a  signal  symptom  of  commencing  patho- 
logical changes.  And  if  the  amount  of  urine  should  be  much 
less  than  i  quart  in  24  hours,  water  being  freely  supplied,  it 
would  be  a  signal  of  danger  to  the  organism. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  urea  should  much  exceed  600 
grains  daily  or  the  amount  of  urine  2  quarts,  it  might  be  an 
index  of  pathological  state. 

Retention  in  the  body  of  those  toxic  products  which  are 
elaborated  by  vital  action  and  are  the  waste  of  the  body,  gives 
rise  to  auto-infection  of  the  body  and  is  manifested  by  a  condition 
known  as  toxaemia,  of  which  the  symptoms  are  :  general  malaise, 
great  muscular  weakness,  pallor,  headache,  vertigo,  mental  hebe- 
tude, fever,  thirst  and  diarrhoea.  Auto-infection  may  arise  either 
from  excessive  production  or  inefficient  elimination  of  toxic  sub- 
stances, or  a  combination  of  both. 

The  substances  found  most  constantly  in  the  blood  in 
the  kind  of  toxaemia  under  consideration,  are  compound 
ammonias,  which  have  an  intimate  co-relation  to  the  '  leuco- 
maines,'  as  they  are  called  (urea,  uric  acid,  &c.),  and  also  the 
extractives  (as  kreatinin,  &c.),  which  themselves,  on  decomposi- 
tion, give  off  ammonia,  and  at  one  time  all  the  ammonia  of 
commerce  was  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  excreta  of 
animals. 
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I  would  state  in  this  connection  also  that  ventilation  is  an 
important  hygienic  safeguard  against  auto-infection  of  the  body 
when  in  confinement — that  the  effluvia  arising  from  excreta  may 
be  carried  directly  to  the  outer  air  and  not  re-enter  the  body 
through  the  lungs,  nor  should  the  air  vitiated  by  one's  own 
breath  be  long  rebreathed,  as  it  will  soon  become  saturated  with 
extremely  poisonous  substances,  which  have  been  found  to  be  by 
Du  Bois-Raymond  '  anthropotoxine'  and  will  produce  a  peculiar 
kind  of  auto-infection  called  "  typhusation,"  characterized  by 
symptoms  similar  to  typhoid  fever.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  English  prisoners  brought  into  court  and  breathing  out 
these  alkaloids,  have  infected  judge,  counsel  and  jury.  Those 
were  the  famous  black  assizes,  of  which  Lord  Bacon  wrote  as 
follows  :  "  The  most  pernicious  infection  next  to  the  plague  is 
the  smell  of  the  jail  where  prisoners  have  been  long  and  close 
and  nastily  kept,  wherein  we  have  had  experience  twice  or  thrice, 
when  both  the  judges  that  sat  upon  the  bench  and  numbers  who 
attended  the  business,  sickened  upon  it  and  died." 

I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  amount  of  urea,  etc., 
excreted  is  only  important  when  it  is  an  index  of  the  amount 
retained.  A  marked  decrease  of  urea  under  stress  of  environ- 
ment may  not  mean  immediate  danger. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  rather  diffuse  and  indirect 
answer  to  your  question,  but  I  somehow  could  not  do  better. 

With  regard  to  showing  these  communications,  I  am  sure 
you  can  use  your  own  judgment ;  I  have  no  personal  objections. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  F.  KEENE,  M.  D. 

These  letters  are  introduced  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
water  supply  to  the  animal  economy  and  the  dangers  of  cutting 
it  off  or  materially  reducing  it.  The  same  law  that  demands 
water  for  solution,  dilution  and  ablution,  both  within  and  without 
the  body,  demands  a  plentiful  supply  of  air  for  oxygenation  of 
the  waste  products  and  of  the  blood.  The  law  of  hygiene 
demand  that  the  average  individual  should  be  furnished  with 
3,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  every  hour,  because  that  represents 
the  amount  of  dilution  necessary  to  render  the  hourly  vitiation 
inocuous.  From  this  can  easily  be  determined  the  amount  of 
ventilation  necessary.  A  cell  8x10x10,  containing  therefore  800 
cubic  feet,  must  necessarily  have  the  air  changed  four  times  per 
hour.  Yet  we  have  seen  the  cells  so  crowded  that  it  would  need 
a  hurricane  to  change  the  air  fast  enough  for  proper  sanitation. 
Ventilating  systems  are  sometimes  carefully  and  properly  planned 
and  religiously  installed  on  the  erection  of  a  building,  only  to 
remain  in  '  inocuous  dessuetude,'  either  from  ignorance  of  their 
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importance  or  from  false  ideas  of  economy,  when  artificial  heat  is 
used  to  remove  the  mass  of  vitiated  air.  Punishment  and  seclusion 
cells  should  be  freely  ventilated  or  they  become  poison  boxes  and 
generators  of  tuberculosis. 

Sunlight  is  as  necessary  to  animal  as  to  plant  life,  as  the 
hemoglobin  of  the  blood  needs  light  to  hold  its  color,  just  as  the 
chlorophyl  of  the  leaf  needs  light  to  keep  green,  and  the  absence 
of  light  for  any  length  of  time  leaves  a  cachexia  behind  it — a 
pallor  that  is  a  prayer  in  itself  for  healthy  blood. 

We  should  know  just  what  we  are  doing  when  we  deliber- 
ately and  intentionally  interfere  with  nature's  economy  and 
where  seclusion  or  sequestration  with  health  is  easily  possible,  to 
obtain  it  at  the  expense  of  health  is  manifestly  improper.  The 
abuse  the  body  can  survive  should  never  be  the  excuse  for  the 
employment  of  torture  or  the  use  of  slow  poisons.  Even 
a  severe  flogging  is  a  disguised  blessing  beside  much  of  the 
more  modern  and  refined  methods  of  so  called  humane  punish- 
ment, which  have  often  yielded  a  diseased  body  and  a  shattered 
mind. 

The  importance  of  water  as  a  diluent,  solvent  and  detergent, 
and  the  value  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  as  regenerators,  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated  ;  and  these  elements,  especially  water, 
should  be  freely  supplied  to  those  in  confinement,  to  prevent 
auto-infection  or  auto-intoxication  by  the  poisons  resulting  as 
waste  products  from  the  functional  activity  of  the  animal 
organism.  u  We  constantly  bear  about  within  us  the  effete 
debris  of  our  living  selves."  Bouchard  has  determined  a  unit  of 
poison,  which  he  calls  a. toxic  unit,  and  defines  it  as  the  amount 
of  poison  required  to  kill  one  kilogram  of  living  matter.  These 
poisons  are  manufactured  constantly  in  the  intestinal  canal  and 
are  eliminated  largely  by  the  urine.  "The  urotoxic  is  the 
quantity  of  urinary  alkaloids  capable  of  killing  a  rabbit  weighing 
one  kilogram."  The  urotoxic  co-efficient  in  man  is  .465.  In 
other  words,  for  each  kilogram  of  body  weight  enough  poison  is 
excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  to  kill  .465  grammes  of  living 
matter  ;  or  in  two  days  and  four  hours  a  man  excretes  enough 
poison  to  kill  himself.  These  toxines  must  be  diluted  and 
eliminated  constantly  if  we  wish  to  be  free  from  disease.  In  this 
connection  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Carlo  Sanqurico,  of  Sienna,  performed  on  dogs  and  guinea 
pigs  in  1887,  and  published  in  detail  in  the  medical  periodicals 
of  that  date.  Two  sets  of  animals  were  poisoned  with  the  same 
doses  of  strychnine,  chloral,  alcohol,  aconitine,  paraldehyde, 
caffeine  and  urethan.  Into  one  set  was  injected  a  saline  solution, 
in  quantity  amounting  to  8  per  cent,  of  each  animal's  weight. 
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The  other  set  was  untreated.  The  results  were  truly  wonderful. 
The  animals  into  which  the  saline  solution  was  injected  all 
survived,  the  others  all  died.  From  these  facts  we  are  forced 
to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  if  vegetable  alkaloids  can  be 
diluted  and  washed  out  of  the  system  before  their  toxic  effect  is 
complete,  why  cannot  animal  alkaloids  be  treated  in  this  way  as 
well  ? 

To  us  whose  business  it  is  to  guard  the  health  of  institutions 
— to  us  whose  efforts  have  often  been  rendered  vain  by  an  unwise 
though  unpreventable  crowding,  no  disease  is  looked  upon  pos- 
sibly with  greater  complacency  than  that  scourge  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  tuberculosis.  This  disease  has  been  known  from  the  earli- 
est times,  but  its  true  nature  remained  unknown  until  the  immortal 
Koch  demonstrated  but  little  over  a  decade  ago  its  exact  genesis. 
In  1782  this  disease  was  the  bane  of  Italy,  one  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  being  affected  with  it.  The  King  of  Naples 
issued  at  this  time  some  of  the  most  stringent  decrees  with  regard 
to  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  persons  and  places  affected  with 
this  dread  disease.  As  the  result  of  the  crude  sanitary  measures 
instituted  in  1782  and  the  religious  observance  of  them  by  the 
people,  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  has  been  reduced  nearly 
90  per  cent.  So  that  whereas  the  ancient  proverb  was  uTo  see 
Naples  and  then  die,"  at  the  present  time  Italy  is  a  resort  for 
consumptives.  Tuberculosis  is  said  to  have  produced  one-seventh 
of  all  the  deaths  of  the  human  race  ;  while  in  prisons  and  insti- 
tutions the  mortality  is  said  to  be  four  times  as  great  as  outside. 

Baer  puts  the  death  rate  in  prisons  from  phthisis  as  from  40 
to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality,  while  in  some  countries,  as 
Austria,  the  death  rate  from  this  cause  is  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality.  Animals  placed  in  captivity  and  in  contiguity  with 
man,  die  rapidly  from  this  disease,  which  was  unknown  to  them 
in  their  native  fastnesses.  In  1882  Prof.  Koch  electrified  the 
whole  medical  world  by  discovering  the  true  cause  of  this 
insidious  disease.  The  discoveries  of  this  great  scientist  have 
been  since  confirmed  by  every  investigation  of  note,  and  at  the 
present  day  any  physician  well  up  in  his  profession  can  give  a 
scientific  demonstration  of  the  true  cause  of  tuberculosis.  We 
know  today  that  this  disease  is  due  to  a  growth  in  the  animal 
tissues  of  a  minute  living  organism,  whose  presence  is  capable  of 
ocular  demonstration  in  every  infected  tissue,  and  whose  inocu- 
lation into  the  tissues  of  healthy  animals  produces  within  a 
definite  time  the  lesions  of  tuberculosis.  This  organism  can  be 
grown  outside  of  the  animal  body  in  a  test  tube,  upon  animal 
tissues  such  as  blood  serum.  It  will  there  reproduce  itself 
indefinitely,  under  favorable  conditions,  and  can  again  be  inocu- 
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lated  into  animals  to  produce  the  characteristic  lesions.  This 
germ  in  the  organism  has  a  definite  shape  and  a  characteristic 
behavior  with  reagents,  which  make  its  recognition  unmistakable 
and  give  it  the  name  tubercle  baci/lus. 

Our  present  state  of  knowledge  justifies  the  enunciation  of 
the  following  law  :  Every  new  case  of  tuberculosis  must  be 
derived  from  another  case  by  direct  or  indirect  infection.  The 
disease  can  only  be  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  by 
transmission  of  tubercle  bacilli.  The  researches  of  scientific  men 
of  the  present  time  have  demonstrated  that  susceptibility  to  germ 
diseases  may  be  increased  by  artificial  conditions  and  environ- 
ment, while  immunity  from  the  same  diseases  may  in  the  same 
manner  be  conferred  or  increased.  The  difficulties  in  handling 
this  disease  in  the  past  have  arisen,  first  and  foremost,  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  its  true  origin  and  methods  of  propagation  ; 
second,  from  inability  to  detect  it  in  its  early  stages  ;  third,  from 
a  lack  of  approved  methods  of  treatment  of  infected  cases  ;  fourth, 
from  imperfect  methods  of  prevention.  Flick  says  with  regard 
to  this  disease  :  "  The  history  of  tuberculosis  in  all  times  and  in 
all  countries  in  which  any  history  of  it  is  recorded,  is  a  broad 
demonstration  of  its  contagiousness  and  by  inference  of  its  pre- 
ventability."  When  we  realize  that  one  case  may  be  not  only 
the  origin  of  one,  but  many  other  cases,  then  we  will  realize  how 
much  better  is  prevention  than  cure,  and  along  what  lines  we 
may  best  hope  for  success  in  stamping  out  of  this  scourge,  which 
is  more  slowly  yet  more  surely  fatal  than  Asiatic  cholera.  We 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  an  urgent  responsibility,  which 
boards  of  health  in  all  our  large  cities  are  painfully  realizing,  and 
we  should  manfully  grapple  with  the  problem  of  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  this  disease. 

Spitting  in  public  places  and  conveyances  has  even  been 
prohibited  by  special  ordinances,  and  legislation  in  this  respect 
is  now  being  agitated  over  the  whole  country.  Tuberculosis 
patients  slowly  succumb  to  the  disease,  and  during  its  progress 
furnish  material  for  infection  for  thousands  of  others  if  the 
infectious  material  should  be  sufficiently  distributed  and  come 
into  intimate  contact  with  others.  Nuttall  has  estimated  that  a 
patient  in  whom  the  disease  was  moderately  advanced  threw  out 
from  his  lungs  by  expectoration  four  and  one-third  billions  of 
the  germs  of  this  disease  every  twenty-four  hours.  Dry  expec- 
toration soon  becomes  dust,  and  dust,  like  the  wind,  "  bloweth 
where  it  listeth."  Tubercle  bacilli  in  dust  have  been  shown  by 
Dr.  A.  K.  Stone,  of  Boston,  to  retain  some  of  their  virulence  for 
at  least  three  years.  Osier  in  his  exhaustive  article  on  tuber- 
culosis recounts  observations  made  under  Koch's  supervision  by 
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Cornet,  where  dust  was  gathered  from  prisons,  asylums,  hospital 
wards  and  private  houses  where  consumptives  were  confined,  and 
out  of  118  samples,  forty  were  infective  and  produced  the  disease 
in  animals. 

Strauss  performed  some  interesting  experiments  at  the 
Charite  Hospital  in  Paris :  "  In  the  nostrils  of  twenty-nine 
assistants,  nurses  and  ward  tenders  he  placed  plugs  of  cotton 
wool  to  collect  the  dust  of  the  wards.  In  nine  of  the  twenty- 
nine  cases  the  cotton  plugs  contained  tubercle  bacilli  and  proved 
infective  to  animals.".  Although  individuals  become  infected 
by  tuberculosis  in  various  ways,  the  chief  avenues  of  infection 
are  the  air  passages,  by  inhalation  of  dust,  and  the  digestive 
tract,  by  ingestion  of  infected  food.  The  chief  infected  food  is 
milk,  where  tubercle  bacilli  must  often  be  found.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  Prof.  Delepine  that  16  per  cent,  of  the  bovine  race 
is  affected  with  the  disease,  and  hence  the  milk  supply  of  an 
institution  should  be  as  carefully  watched  as  the  water  supply. 
Every  infected  individual  should  be  kept  apart  from  the  well  and 
every  infected  room  where  a  tuberculous  patient  has  been  domi- 
ciled should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  and  cleansed.  All  the 
sputa  of  a  consumptive  should  be  collected  in  covered  vessels 
containing  some  disinfectant. 

All  large  institutions  should  have  separate  wards  v  in  which 
to  isolate  the  tuberculous.  If  an  institution  furnishes  its  own 
milk  supply,  the  herd  should  annually  be  tested  with  tuberculin 
and  every  animal  that  reacts  should  be  destroyed.  It  is  by 
eternal  vigilance,  by  cleanliness,  by  the  supply  of  plentiful  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  that  the  death  rate  from  this  insidious  disease 
can  alone  be  materially  reduced. 

Let  us  then  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  it  is  no  small  part 
of  our  mission  to  save  the  individual  from  himself  and  the 
contamination  of  others  ;  to  institute  and  accomplish  that  bodily 
regeneration  so  vital  to  reform  ;  to  preach  everywhere  the  gospel 
of  cleanliness  so  essential  to  good  morals  ;  to  drive  contagion 
out  that  seeks  consort  with  vice  ;  ever  remembering  the  injunc- 
tion of  the  Master — "  In  as  much  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

WHAT   IS   THE    BEST  SOLUTION   OF   THE    CONVICT   LABOR 

PROBLEM  ? 
BY  E.    G.    COFFIN,   WARDEN  OHIO  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

After  years  of  experience  and  paintaking  study  and  investi- 
gation, I  am  firmly  convinced  that  under  our  present  economic 
and  social  conditions  the  u  solution  of  the  convict  labor  problem  " 
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lies  in  the  contract  system  as  now  practiced  and  in  force  in 
Ohio.  With  some  improvements  regarding  the  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  affording  more  time  for  church  and  school 
instructions,  I  believe  the  Ohio  system  of  contract  convict  labor 
and  piece  price  plan  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  discipline  and 
improvement,  morally  and  physically,  of  the  prisoner  and  more 
nearly  filling  the  requirements  of  society  in  its  present  attitude 
toward  the  criminals  in  penal  institutions. 

There  is  one  observation  I  desire  to  emphasize  before  this 
Congress  and  which  I  have  presumption  enough  to  think  is  the 
keystone  of  the  humane  structure,  modern  penologists  and 
prison  reformers  are  endeavoring  to  erect,  and  that  is — the 
radical  reformation  of  society  itself,  in  its  method  and  manner 
of  the  manufacture  and  punishment  of  the  criminal. 

Society  cannot  and  must  not  expect  that  it  can  develop 
degraded  human  beings  and  have  them  manufactured  into  saints 
bv  the  miraculous  transformation  of  penal  discipline,  however 
humane  and  reformatory  it  may  be.  It  is  apparent  that  absurdity 
can  have  no  greater  limit  than  the  assumption  of  society  to  jog 
along  in  the  same  old  rut  in  the  manufacture  of  the  criminal 
and  the  degraded,  under  the  delusion  that  it  effects  some  cure 
in  the  present  social  system  through  the  punitive  and  reforma- 
tory discipline  of  our  penal  institutions.  It  does  not  and  it 
cannot,  although  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  improved  condition 
of  the  prisoner  undergoing  sentence  under  what  is  known  as  the 
humane  system  over  the  older  and  more  sternly  repressive 
methods.  But  criminals  continue  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
same  old  ways  and  the  avenues  are  being  daily  broadened  and 
the  roadways  macadamized  to  make  the  passage  way  to  the 
penitentiary  easier  and  more  expeditious.  I  need  not  enumerate 
the  factories,  from  trusts,  monopolies  and  gambling  stock 
exchanges  to  distilleries,  breweries,  saloons  and  other  tolerated 
as  well  as  licensed  enterprises  which  society  fosters,  encourages 
and  protects  for  the  inevitable  degradation,  corruption  and 
generation  of  an  ever  increasing  army  of  criminals  ;  for  all  of 
these  and  many  nameless  iniquities  beget  the  tramp,  the  reeking 
tenement  and  its  noisome  offspring  born  to  war  upon  and  but  for 
that  bulwark  of  society — the  church,  destined  to  devour  and 
destroy  their  unnatural  progenitor — society  itself! 

If  it  is,  therefore,  absurd  in  society  to  look  for  the  manu- 
facture of  saints  in  our  penal  institutions  out  of  the  fallen  it  has 
dehumanized?  Is  not  the  presumption  gross  and  equally  ridiculous 
in  penologists  or  prison  reformers  to  assume  that  by  any  system 
we  may  invent,  we  can  neutralize  or  cure  the  deadly  wounds 
society  blindly  continues  to  inflict  upon  itself?  It  is  true  we 
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may,  and  do  by  the  exercise  of  the  humanities  towards  the 
wretches  who  have  been  brutalized,  serve  God  and  effect  in  their 
cases — or  in,  I  hope,  a  majority  of  them — some  reform  and  even 
save  a  fair  per  cent,  who  become  honest  and  law  abiding  citizens. 
But  the  disheartening  fact  remains  that  the  mills  for  the  manu- 
facture and  the  hot  beds  for  the  propagation  of  criminals  by 
society  still  continue  to  grind  and  blossom  without  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  output. 

Now  these  preliminary  observations  or  preface  to  what  I 
desire  to  say  on  the  solution  of  the  u  Convict  Labor  Problem, " 
while  not  directly  germane  to  the  question,  perhaps,  under 
discussion,  has,  nevertheless,  an  indirect  application  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  subject  proper  itself.  I  reiterate  the 
assertion  that  I  believe  the  contract  system  of  convict  labor  the 
best  for  society  as  at  present  constituted  and  the  best  for  the 
prisoner  in  advancing  him  along  the  lines  of  industrial  reform 
by  both  moral*  and  physical  discipline.  It  would,  I  think,  be 
unprofitable  before  a  meeting  of  prison  wardens  to  expatiate  at 
any  length  on  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  contract 
system  of  convict  labor  as  epitomized  in  the  protests  of  free 
labor.  Intelligent  investigation  has  demonstrated  that  the 
grievance  of  free  labor,  in  this  particular,  is  merely  a  sentiment 
and  strictly  non-injurious  to  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
opposition,  viz : — competition  and  the  regulation  of  prices  for 
the  manufactured  product.  It  having  been  definitely  determined 
that  the  per  cent,  or  ratio  of  convict  manufacture  is  but  .52  of 
one  per  cent.,  of  the  output  of  the  Republic,  it  is  as  reasonable 
to  claim  that  the  farming  products  of  the  state  of  Indiana  or  of 
one  county  in  the  state  can  regulate  the  price  for  the  whole 
United  States  as  it  is  to  assert  that  this  infinitesimal  convict  per 
cent,  of  manufacture,  towards  the  whole  country,  can  in  any  way 
compete  with  the  products  of  free  labor.  Hence  this  side  of  the 
question  would  need  no  further  elaboration  but  for  the  fact  that 
as  practical  men  we  must  recognize  t^ie  power  and  force  and 
virility  of  — a  sentiment.  To  eradicate  this  sentiment  from  the 
minds  and  convictions  of  the  free  toilers  of  the  United  States  is 
not,  I  assume,  the  province  of  wardens  or  prison  officials.  We 
must  leave  this  question  with  kindred  ones,  of  like  bearing,  to 
that  society  of  which  the  free  toilers  themselves  are  the  back- 
bone, the  stay  and  the  maintenance.  Suffice  it  for  us  to  know 
and  recognize  that  the  output  of  convict  contract  manufacture 
has  neither  bearing  nor  influence  to  regulate  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article  nor  competition  with  the  product  of  free 
labor. 

The  next  side  of  the  question — the  self  support  of  the  penal 
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institution — I  hold  to  enter  less,  if  anything,  into  the  question 
of  the  solution  of  convict  labor.  At  least  from  the  crimino- 
logical  point  of  view.  In  discussing  this  phase  or  objection  to 
the  contract  system  I  assume  the  vantage  point  of  a  prison 
reformer,  and  as  such  I  am  not  and  cannot  be  held — nor  the 
growing  class  I  represent — to  consider  dollars  and  cents  to  the 
state  or  the  taxpayer  as  having  a  priority  claim  against  the 
humanity,  the  reform  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  convict. 
Hence  I  shall  not  notice  nor  admit  the  advantage,  if  it  exists,  of 
any  system  whether  it  is  state  employment  of  convict  labor  or 
other  method,  which  bases  its  superiority  over  the  contract 
system,  on  the  grounds  of  economy  to  the  state  and  taxpayer,  and 
which  ignores  the  higher  and  moral  principle  of  humanity  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion  towards  the  fallen  and  the 
erring. 

Having  thus  reduced  the  contention  to  the  question  of 
morality  and  humanity  can  these  be  better  subserved  under  the 
contract  system  of  convict  labor  than  under  any  other  system  so 
far  tried  ?  1  have  answered  yes  ;  and  I  contend  for  my  conviction 
with  the  experience  and  observation  I  have  been  favored  with  as 
a  prison  warden.  I  again  promise,  however,  that  this  conviction 
is  based  upon  the  present  relations  of  society  towards  the  criminal 
class  and  which  I  but  merely  touched  on  in  the  preface  of  my 
argument.  Alter  these  conditions  along  the  lines  deductable 
from  my  animadversions  on  the  manufacture  of  criminals  and  the 
contract  system  might  be  abolished  to  the  interests  of  society  and 
the  betterment  of  the  prisoner ;  continue  them  and  I  hold  it  is 
the  most  approved  and  the  most  suitable  measure  or  devisement 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem  contained  in  the  question  we  are 
discussing. 

It  harmonizes  and  offers  fuller  scope  for  the  reforms,  from  a 
punitive  standpoint,  now  being  introduced  into  prison  discipline 
in  Ohio  and  other  state  prisons.  Inasmuch  as  all  labor,  free  or 
convict,  professional  or  manual,  is  executed  by  some  sort  of 
contract,  verbal  or  written,  and  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  employer  and' the  employee,  .the  contract  system  in  its  very 
nature  affords  the  opportunities  for  the  introduction  and  perfection 
of  reforms  in  prison  discipline  and  management,  because  of  the 
order  and  regulated  methods  of  prison  life,  incidental  to  all 
institutions  where  this  contract  system  exists. 

The  men  who  contract  for  prison  labor  of  necessity  stand 
well  in  the  community  and  so  far  as  our  northern  prisons  are 
concerned,  they  find  it  to  their  financial  interests  to  prevent  the 
overworking  or  breakdown  of  the  employes  whose  skill  as 
workmen  cost  them  loss  in  money,  damaged  machinery^,  tools  and 
spoiled  products. 
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It  is  to  their  interests,  too,  to  aid  the  prison  officials  in  the 
introduction  of  humane  reforms,  as  the  more  contented,  or  rather 
the  more  bearable  the  convict's  environment,  the  more  cheerful 
and  remunerative  to  the  contractor  is  his  toil  ana  the  more 
perfect  his  product. 

To  the  prisoner  himself  the  certainty  and  knowledge  of  what 
is  expected  from  his  day's  toil,  as  well  as  the  consciousness  that 
it  is  within  his  capacity,  is  mentally  soothing  as  well  as  physi- 
cally acceptable ;  and  precisely  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  limited 
term  prisoner  braces  himself  for  the  endurance  of  the  given 
number  of  years  he  has  to  serve,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
mental  torture  which  the  life  of  the  indeterminate  sentenced 
man  must  endure,  who  sees  no  end  to  his  penance  and  is  sus- 
tained alone  by  hope,  so  the  convict  working  on  a  task  within 
his  capabilities  for  a  contractor  or  under  our  piece  price  plan 
preserves  his  physical  and  mental  faculties  much  better  than  his 
fellow  who  works  for  the  state  from  bell  to  bell. 

In  the  Ohio  penitentiary  we  have  in  round  numbers  400 
convicts  employed  on  state  work  and  from  1,600  to  2,000  on 
contract  labor.  We  have  been  enabled  to  test  the  effects  on  the 
prisoner's  physical  and  mental  faculties  of  both  systems,  and  for 
conduct,  health  and  moral  improvement  the  men  working  on 
the  contracts  are  much  the  superior.  This  can  be  seen  even 
casually,  and  has  been  noted  and  spoken  of  by  visitors  present 
when  the  men  march  into  meals.  The  erect  carriage  and 
springy  step  of  the  companies  from  the  contractors'  shops  are  in 
noted  contrast  to  the  listless  and  slouchy  movements  of  the  men 
working  for  the  state  from  bell  to  bell. 

The  experience  even  of  free  labor  shows  that  while  men 
paid  by  the  piece  or  task  possibly  work  harder  than  toilers  paid 
by  the  day,  their  labor  injures  them  less  physically  and  mentally, 
or  from  the  standpoint  of  self-respect  and  self-confidence,  they 
are  the  undoubted  superiors  of  their  fellow  toilers  who  are  paid 
by  the  day's  work. 

The  contract  system  of  convict  labor  is  the  only  scheme  so 
far  successfully  devised  which  guarantees  constant  and  steady 
employment  for  the  prisoners.  That  this  is  no  small  factor  in 
conducting  a  penal  institution  every  experienced  prison  official 
knows  ;  and  that  it  is  the  great  or  moving  principle  upon  which 
all  our  theories  for  the  management,  reform  and  reclamation  of 
the  prisoner  must  be  constructed,  whether  under  the  humane  or 
repressive  system,  I  unhesitatingly  assert.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
state  has  been  able  to  secure  this  necessary  desideratum  else- 
where, and  the  claim  has  been  disputed  ;  but  no  one  will  doubt 
or  dispute  that  the  contractor  of  prison  labor  will  fail,  properly 
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bonded  as  he  is  to  the  state,  to  furnish  work  for  the  number  of 
men  contracted  for. 

The  contract  system  as  we  enforce  it  in  Ohio  and  as  it 
ought  to  be  conducted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  progressive 
prison  management,  is  safeguarded  in  so  far  as  to  eliminate  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to  the  overtaxing  of  the 
men  or  brutalizing  their  natures,  even  were  the  contractors  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  As  I  have  said,  besides  being  against  their  own 
interests  to  exact  tasks  beyond  the  convict's  ability  to  perform, 
the  state  of  Ohio,  through  its  prison  officials,  has  the  most  potent 
voice  in  determining  such  tasks  and  limiting  them  to  the 
capacity  of  the  prisoner.  Where  financial  results  are  not  alone 
the  gauge  or  the  measure  of  a  successfully  managed  penal  insti- 
tution, and  in  which  the  humanities  are  encouraged  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  industry  by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  con- 
tractors will  speedily  conform  to  the  system  and  arrange  their 
methods  and  enterprise  accordingly.  And  this  brings  me  back 
to  the  governing  and  controlling  power  in  these  matters — society 
itself,  as  voiced  in  this  public  sentiment. 

I  hold  that  these  advantages  distinguish  the  contract  labor 
system  over  any  other  method  of  employing  convicts,  so  far 
devised  : 

1.  The  insurance  of  steady  and  constant  employment. 

2.  The    helpful    discipline   of  well    ordered   labor  on   the 
convict's  mental  and  physical  being. 

3.  Its  adaptability  for  the  grafting,  so  to  speak,  of  new  and 
improved  methods  in  the  treatment  and  management  of  prisoners. 

4.  Its  responsive  or  sympathetic  assistance   in  all  efforts 
for  the  elevation  morally,  and  the  improvement  materially,  in 
the  environment  of  the  prisoners. 

5.  It  has  proven  to  be  less  a  burden  upon  honest  industry 
than  any  system  so   far  tried  and   comes  nearer  satisfying  the 
public  demand,  that  able  bodied  criminals  shall  not  tax,  for  their 
support,  the  communities  immuring  them. 

6.  The  instruction  and  training  necessary  and  indispensa- 
ble  to  qualify  workmen   at  the  various   trades   and   industries 
conducted   under  the  contract  system,  to  not  alone  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  contractors  themselves  but  to  the  prisoners  on  their 
discharge  can  be  best  accomplished  under  this  system  when  it  is 
so  much  to  the  personal  interests  of  contractors,   whose   money 
is  invested,  to  secure  perfected  and   marketable  manufactured 
products. 

7.  Experience  and  reflection  both  show  that  men  engaged 
in  enterprises  the  profits  of  which  accrue  to  themselves  are  more 
actively*  alive  to  and  more  energetic  in  securing  trade  and  the 
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sale  of  their  products.  Agents  of  the  state  would  necessarily  be 
handicapped  by  legislative  provisions  and  denied  or  indisposed 
of  themselves  to  indulge  their  judgment  in  meeting  the  fluctua- 
tions of  markets  or  in  anticipation  of  trade.  Hence,  the  penal 
institution  dependent  on  state  employ  would  experience  capri- 
cious conditions,  unknown  where  the  system  of  contract  labor 
exists. 

8.  The  receptability  of  the  hitherto  regarded  abandoned 
criminal  to  the  humane  modifications  of- punitive  discipline  is 
not  more  marked  than  is  the  corresponding  interest  in  his  welfare 
manifested  by  contractors  of  prison  labor,  whose  sagacity  enables 
them  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  improved  workmanship  of 
improved  men. 

If  the  Association  will  bear  with  me  a  little  while  longer, 
while  I  cite  a  few  facts  in  support  of  my  answer  to  the  problem 
we  are  endeavoring  to  solve,  I  shall  conclude  feeling  that  I  have 
been  unable  to  present  to  you  many  of  the  weightier  arguments 
in  favor  of  contract  prison  labor,  which  in  my  poverty  of 
expression  I  have  been  unable  to  express  but  which  I,  neverthe- 
less, realize  from  day  to  day  in  my  intercourse  with  contractors 
and  prisoners.  In  the  Ohio  penitentiary  under  the  contract 
piece  price  system  numbers  of  prisoners  average  $20  per  month 
each,  overtime  labor.  This  money  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
men  monthly  and  is  at  their  disposal  to  be  sent  to  dependent 
relatives.  In  shops  where  overtime  is  not  paid  for  or  required 
but  few  men — and  they  only  the  late  comers — can  be  seen  at 
work  after  3  o'clock  p.  M.,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
expert  and  active  workers  complete  their  day's  task  at  2  o'clock 
p.  M.  This  will  be  evidence  to  you  that  contract  labor  is  not 
the  slavish  and  toilsome  system  it  has  been  represented.  I  have 
frequent  requests  from  men  working  for  the  state  to  be  transferred 
to  contract  work  where  opportunities  exist  to  make  overtime, 
irrespective  of  the  class  of  work  required,  heavy  or  light  as  the 
case  may  be. 

To  point  a  moral,  if  not  to  adorn  a  tale,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing brief  compilation  of  the  earnings  of  the  men  making  overtime 
on  the  contracts  now  in  force  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  and  I 
desire  to  state  that  owing  to  the  depression  in  business,  which  so 
long  existed  and  which  affected  contractors  of  prison  labor  much 
more  seriously  than  the  employers  of  free  labor,  as  the  former 
were  compelled  to  keep  the  men  employed  and  their  enterprises 
running,  these  earnings  are  much  less  than  the  normal. 
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(EXTRACT  FROM  PRISON  RECORDS). 

Showing   the   amounts    paid    by   the  contractors  named  for 
overwork  for  the  month  of  September,  1898  : 

Columbus  Hollow- ware  Company $100  00 

A.  T.  Hallock  (gloves) 125  00 

Columbus  Bolt  Works 195  00 

E.  O.  Howard  (broom*) 50  00 

E.  B.  Landman  (stamps) 75  00 

Reynolds  &  Co.  (foundry) 175  00 

Brown,  Hinman  &  Co.  (rakes,  etc.) 100  00 

Columbus  Chair  Company 100  00 

Hayden  &  Co.   (harness) 75  00 

Total $995  00 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  contractors  named  pay  nearly 
$12,000  per  annum  for  overwork  to  the  prisoners  on  their 
respective  contracts.  In  addition  to  this  sum  there  is  an  equal 
amount  paid  for  surplus  labor,  in  which  is  included  necessary 
labor  performed  on  Sundays  and  from  which,  at  least,  a  third  is 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  prisoners,  who  voluntarily  do  the  work 
required.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  gradually  so  lessen  the  tasks 
of  the  convicts  that  opportunity  for  overwork  may  be  enjoyed  by 
all  without  revolutionizing  our  perfect  and  satisfactory  system  by 
experiments,  which  have  entailed  elsewhere  so  much  loss  and 
expenditures  of  money  for  machinery,  material,  tools,  etc.  And, 
indeed,  so  many  of  our  prisoners  are  now  through  with  their 
day's  labor  at  2  or  3  o'clock  p.  M.  that  we  anticipate,  in  the 
revival  of  trade  setting  in,  the  accomplishment  of  this  desideratum 
in  the  immediate  future,  probably  before  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  this  Congress.  I  submit  these  facts  for  your  intelligent  consid- 
eration and  again  reiterate  that  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  the  contract  system  and  piece  price  plan  of  employing 
convicts,  as  enforced  and  in  successful  operation  in  the  Ohio 
penitentiary,  is  the  true  solution,  under  the  existing  conditions 
of  society,  of  the  question,  "  What  is  the  best  solution  of  the 
convict  labor  problem?" 


MONDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

THE   CHAPLAINS'    ASSOCIATION. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  the  chaplains  were  together  for  social 
>  interchange,  for  fellowship  and  devotion.  On  Monday 

morning,  October  lyth,  they  held  a  meeting  in  Plymouth  Church 
at  8:30  o'clock,  the  regular  Congress  Sessions  following  in  the 
same  place  at  9:30. 

The  Scripture  reading  consisted  of  the  texts  of  the  Prison 
Congress  sermons  for  ten  years  past,  and  some  other  texts 
especially  applicable  to  Prison  Sunday  preaching.  A  chaplain's 
duties  and  privileges  were  considered. 

In  the  afternoon  the  chaplains  conducted  the  regular  public 
session  of  the  Congress,  as  the  wardens  had  conducted  the 
regular  session  of  the  morning.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  2:30,  the  president,  Chaplain  BATT,  in  the  chair.  After 
the  singing  of  a  hymn,  Chaplain  COMFORT  of  Indiana  offered 
prayer.  After  the  singing  of  another  hymn,  the  president 
delivered  the  annual  address. 


ANNUAL   ADDRESS. 

The  chaplains  are  especially  privileged  at  this  afternoon 
session  of  the  Prison  Congress  to  welcome  all  friends  of  prisoners 
and  of  better  prisons  to  these  deliberations.  Several  addresses 
upon  special  themes  are  immediately  to  follow. 

Permit  me  first  to  mention  a  few  convictions  touching  better 
prison  work,  from  the  chaplain's  point  of  view.  The  discussions 
of  this  National  Chaplains'  Association  have  now  been  continued 
for  many  years.  Some  of  us  who  are  in  the  chaplain  service 
have  long  been  connected  with  it.  We  would  like  to  mention 
a  few  thoughts  which  experience  and  observation  have 
commended  to  us. 

First.  It  seems  to  us  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that 
the  moral  work  in  the  prison  is  of  the  very  first  consequence 
and  should  have  the  first  place.  By  moral  work,  in  this  state- 
ment, I  do  not  mean  solely  chaplains'  work  or  technical  religious 
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work,  but  I  mean  all  work  by  whomsoever  done,  by  the  warden 
or  any  other  of  the  prison  officers,  which  aims  to  affect  and 
improve  the  moral  tone  of  the  prison  itself,  to  make  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  prison  more  distinctly  a  moral  atmosphere,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  prisoners  in  a  moral  way.  As  we  think,  the  value 
of  the  prison  to  the  prisoner,  as  being  serviceable  to  him,  as 
being  helpful  to  his  character,  and  as  being  helpful  to  him 
when  he  leaves  the  prison  and  undertakes  to  gain  a  place  once 
more  among  men,  depends  more  upon  the  moral  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  while  he  is  in  prison  than  upon 
anything  else. 

We  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  trades ;  we  do  not 
undervalue  the  importance  of  education  of  any  kind,  literary  or 
practical,  but  the  first  thing  the  prisoner  needs  when  he  leaves 
the  prison,  for  his  success,  is  that  he  be  a  true  man,  with  the 
heart,  and  the  purposes  of  a  man.  Moral  influences  are  what 
especially  may  be  expected  to  develop  manhood  in  him.  With 
that  advantage  made  sure,  all  other  good  things  will  come  in 
their  time. 

Second.  We  wish  to  commend  for  all  prisons  a  Sunday 
meeting,  to  be  conducted  by  the  warden.  In  the  prison  at  Con- 
cord, such  a  meeting  has  been  maintained  in  the  afternoon  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years,  and  is  called  the  first  grade  meeting. 
It  might  be  so  called  we  suppose  in  any  prison,  or  it  might  be 
called  by  some  other  name.  Almost  any  large  prison  could  give 
prisoners  of  long  standing,  and  of  especially  good  standing,  the 
preference,  and  could  give  them  the  privilege  of  such  a  meeting 
as  I  now  speak  about. 

I  would  bear  testimony  that  in  thirteen  years  observation  of 
such  a  meeting  as  this,  I  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  value  of  it.  Our  superintendent  conducts  this  meeting,  and 
always  has  done  so.  The  chaplain  has  no  function  in  it  I  have 
always  attended  our  meeting,  partly  because  I  have  been  so  much 
impressed  with  the  value  of  it  to  the  prison.  Although  it  never 
was  asked  of  me  to  attend  it  in  the  first  place,  it  has  now  come  to 
be  expected,  I  suppose,  that  the  chaplain  will  be  there  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  chaplain  at  our  prison  obtains  the  speakers. 
There  is  a  new  speaker  every  Sunday.  Such  assistance  by  the 
chaplain,  however,  is  not  necessary.  The  speaker  could  be 
obtained  in  some  other  way  perhaps  just  as  well.  These  speakers 
are  laymen  or  ministers  as  may  be  convenient,  and  their  topics 
are  of  the  widest  variety — biography,  travel,  art,  science,  litera- 
ture, discovery,  reform,  etc.,  etc.  But  the  lecture  should  always 
be  good  and  interesting. 

In  this  meeting  there  are  no  formal  pulpit  exercises.    There 
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is  nothing  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  that  any  warden  might 
not  manage  himself  without  the  slightest  embarrassment.  Prison 
singers  sing  familiarly  when  the  leader  calls  upon  them  to  do  so. 
The  speaker  gives  his  lecture  of  a  half  hour  or  an  hour.  Any 
prison  that  is  near  to  a  city,  or  near  to  thriving  towns,  can  find 
plenty  of  men  who  will  come  out  and  give  a  good  talk  in  the 
prison  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  for  a  very  small  compensation. 
Probably  they  would  come  for  nothing,  but  the  compensation 
smoothes  the  working  of  the  plan,  and  makes  it  agreeable  even 
if  the  compensation  be  small.  Our  superintendent  usually  pays 
five  dollars,  together  with  car  expenses  from  Boston,  making 
about  six  dollars. 

I  may  say  that  the  meeting  is  probably  very  similar  to  those 
used  in  England  today  by  some  churches  to  accomplish  what 
formal  church  services  have  failed  to  accomplish.  It  is  called  in 
England  the  u  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  Service,"  and  as 
nearly  as  I  have  learned  is  conducted  very  much  like  the  first 
grade  meeting  at  Concord  reformatory. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  meeting  that  were  mentioned 
in  the  address  were  such  as  these  : 

1.  The  warden  comes  very  closely  in  touch  with  his  pris- 
oners in  a  moral,  and  interesting,  and  very  agreeable  way. 

2.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  service  to  the  warden  himself,  no 
doubt,  as  well  as  to  the  prisoners. 

3.  I  testify  from  experience  that  there  would  be  a  great 
pressure  among  the  prisoners  to  come  to  this  meeting.      It  need 
not  be  surprising  if  the  prisoners  thought  more  of  it  than  they 
did    of  the  preaching  service.     Being  entirely  unsectarian  and 
informal,  it  would  be  free  from  some  prisoners'  objections  to  the 
regular  religious  service. 

4.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  ambition  with  prisoners  to  keep 
a  high  record  so  that  they  could  come. 

5.  It  would  enable  the  warden  to  present  and  to  control 
the  presentation  of  a  great  many  topics   that  he  would  like  to 
have  presented  to  his  prisoners. 

6.  A  few  officers  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  order  in  this  special  meeting.     Those 
who    come   have    every    motive    to    behave    well    without    any 
surveillance  whatever. 

7.  Especially  in  those  prisons  where  there  is  no  chaplain, 
or  where  the  chaplain  does  not  commend  himself  to  the  warden 
as  especially  active  and  efficient,  it  would  enable  the  warden  to 
have  a  meeting  in  his  prison  every  Sunday  such  as  more  nearly 
met  his  views  of  what  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  required. 

8.  It  would  be  one  way  to  make  the  Sabbath  for  the  pris- 
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oner  what  it  ought  to  be  for  everybody  if  possible — the  best  day 
of  all  the  seven. 

Third.  We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
eral functions  of  an  officer  are  receiving  special  popular  attention 
in  these  days,  and  this  is  therefore  especially  a  good  time  to  raise 
the  standard  of  prison  officers.  Our  army  officers  today  are 
reeeiving  at  the  hands  of  the  public  a  most  searching  study.  I 
will  not  believe  myself  that  they  deserve  it  any  more  than  army 
officers  at  other  times  and  in  other  wars  and  in  other  armies. 
God  is  providentially  working  out  a  plan  of  His  own  in  this 
matter  in  His  own  way.  And  He  is  now  drawing  the  attention, 
and  compelling  the  attention,  of  all  American  people  to  their 
army  officers.  The  people  are  having  it  impressed  upon  them 
in  the  most  striking  manner  just  at  present  that  the  army  officer 
must  be  a  good  man  if  we  are  to  have  a  good  army.  Lord 
Wolseley,  one  of  the  very  first  of  living  generals,  has  lately  made 
a  report  to  his  government  in  which  he  has  spoken  plainly  of 
these  things.  Unless  the  officer  is  worthy,  he  says,  the  soldier 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  Officers  make  soldiers.  Officers 
make  the  army. 

But  the  officer  in  the  prison  is  just  as  important  as  the  officer 
in  the  army.  An  officer  in  a  prison  must  have  a  moral  influence, 
and  he  must  use  it.  An  officer  in  a  prison  must  be  a  communi- 
cator of  moral  life,  and  of  all  good  things,  personally,  or  the 
prison  will  lose  what  it  greatly  needs.  Show  us  the  officers  of  a 
prison,  tell  us  what  they  are,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  can  tell 
very  nearly  what  that  prison  is.  Call  it  a  reformatory,  or  call  it 
what  you  will — let  there  be  in  that  prison  all  manner  of  trades 
teachings,  or  all  manner  of  other  teachings,  if  you  please. 
Nevertheless,  show  us  the  officers,  and  tell  us  what  they  are,  and 
it  is  almost  certain  that  we  may  know  at  once  what  the  prison 
is.  There  has  got  to  be  moral  life  in  prison  officers  to  have  a 
live  prison.  This  is  just  the  time  now,  it  seems  to  us  chaplains, 
for  all  prison  men,  seeing  these  things,  to  insist  upon  the  import- 
ance of  them.  When  the  standard  for  the  military  officer  is 
being  lifted  is  a  capital  time  to  lift  the  standard  for  all  prison 
officers. 

Fourth.  We  would  like  to  put  in  a  plea  today  for  the  Sab- 
bath in  the  prison.  Prison  officers  are  entitled  to  their  Sabbath 
the  same  as  any  other  men.  A  prison  that  is  to  correct  law- 
breakers must  not  itself  be  a  breaker  of  the  highest  laws.  Every 
prison  officer  ought  to  have  in  some  way  guaranteed  to  him  one 
whole  day  in  seven  for  freedom,  for  rest,  and  for  Sabbath  worship 
if  he  will  use  it  in  that  way.  No  man  who  will  submit  to  work 
seven  davs  in  the  week  under  the  will  of  another  man,  without 
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protest,  is  likely  long  to  remain  a  good  man.  It  is  true  the  warden 
has  to  carry  responsibility  seven  days  in  the  week,  as  does  the 
housekeeper,  or  a  commanding  general,  but  he  is  not  under  the 
will  of  another  man,  and  he  can  take  rest  at  his  own  judgment. 
If  we  would  make  our  prisons  better  institutions,  we  need  to 
honor  the  fundamental  teachings  of  religion.  One  of  those 
fundamental  teachings  is  the  sacredness  of  the  rest  day.  There 
being  a  proper  number  of  officers,  either  from  Saturday  noon  to 
Sunday  noon,  or  from  Saturday  night  to  Sunday  night,  or  from 
Sunday  morning  to  Monday  morning,  or  from  Sunday  noon  to 
Monday  noon,  or  in  some  other  equivalent  way,  every  prison 
officer  should  have  a  day  of  rest,  and  we  plead  for  him  that  he 
may  have  it. 

Fifth.  We  plead  most  earnestly  that  the  standard  of  prison 
morality  may  be  raised  throughout  all  our  prisons. 

The  address  concluded  with  a  plea  that  the  highest  character 
might  be  made  a  necessary  condition  of  all  official  prison  service. 

Chaplain  COMFORT,  of  Indiana,  next  presented  a  paper : 


HOW   CAN    THE   CHAPLAIN    BEST   APPROACH    HIS    MEN? 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  open  to  the  possibility  of  denial  that 
the  prison  chaplain  should  get  nearer  to  the  inmates  than  any 
other  person.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  do  so.  He  may  be  a 
strong  disciplinarian  by  nature,  by  grace,  and  by  training,  but  in 
those  many  minor  occasions  when  discipline  may  lawfully  glide 
into  privilege  he  unbends  to  his  man,  and  finds  his  true  reward 
in  lifting  up  one  almost  infinitesimal  step  the  sinner  he  has 
reached  down  to  help. 

The  best  method  of  reaching  men  is  to  be  studied  and 
learned.  Some  have  an  aptitude  for  this,  just  as  other  men  are 
gifted  in  legal  subtleties,  and  others  in  military  strategy,  or  in 
money-making.  In  a  Scotch  theological  college  a  young  man 
presented  himself — he  wanted  to  be  a  preacher.  "  If  you  come 
here,"  said  the  brawny  principal,  in  his  picturesque  Doric,  which 
I  will  not  mar  by  an  attempt  to  reproduce,  u  you'll  have  to  have 
some  things — a  little  Hebrew  and  Greek,  but  any  man  can 
get  that ;  a  little  polish  of  speech,  but  any  man  can  get  that ; 
but,  above  all,  some  common  sense,  and  if  you  are  not  born 
with  that,  neither  I  nor  the  Almighty  can  make  a  preacher  of 
you."  And  so  of  the  chaplain,  he  must  have  at  least  the  common 
sense,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  quality,  which  none  are  quicker 
than  prisoners  to  detect  in  those  who  are  charged  with  their  well 
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t>eing,  does  more  to  aid  in  successful  approach  to  the  men  than 
-any  other  gift. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  told  us  that  after  preaching  some 
time  he  became  discouraged,  for  men  were  not  converted  under 
his  ministry.  He  determined  to  find  out  the  reason,  so  he  took 
every  sermon  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  analyzed 
it.  He  asked  himself  what  were  the  circumstances  ;  who  were 
the  people  ;  what  did  the  preacher  do  ?  He  studied  until  he 
came  to  this  conclusion — the  Apostles  were  accustomed  to  feel 
for  a  ground  on  which  they  and  the  people  stood  together ;  a 
common  ground  where  they  could  meet ;  then  when  they  had 
got  what  everybody  admitted,  placed  in  a  proper  form  before  the 
minds  of  the  people,  they  brought  this  knowledge  to  bear  upon 
their  hearers  writh  all  their  aroused  heart  and  feelings.  This  was 
Paul's  secret ;  this  was  Beecher's  discovery — perhaps  it  is  our 
one  needful  method  also.  A  common  ground  of  thought  and 
feeling.  But  how  hard  it  is  to  find  that  common  ground.  The 
man  on  this  side  of  the  bars  has  to  concentrate  all  his  powers  of 
thought,  imagination,  sympathy  and  love,  upon  his  fellow  human 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bars,  before  he  can  begin  to  understand 
a  topic  from  that  man's  standpoint.  Many  teachers  fail  because 
they  only  give  the  pupils  what  they  themselves  have  learned  to 
like  ;  they  do  not  trouble  to  give  them  what  is  most  needful  from 
the  child's  standpoint  ;  they  have  forgotten  the  way  by  which 
they  climbed  by  patient  steps  and  more  and  more  to  the  height 
where  they  now  stand.  The  majority  of  criminals  are  only 
children  in  thought  and  attainment,  save  for  one  preponderating 
passion,  appetite  or  faculty,  that  has  run  away  with  them,  and  as 
such — children  in  thought  and  feeling — men  in  age,  strength  and 
independence,  we  have  not  so  much  to  reach  down  to  them,  but 
to  go  down  to  them  and  carry  them  in  our  arms  a  little  way  up 
the  hard  road  of  duty  and  morality.  It  is  this  human  side  of  the 
chaplain's  approach  to  men  that  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
for  him  to  study.  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  be  like  Paul — "  Being 
crafty,  catch  them  by  guile  ;  "  he  must  be  as  the  Divine  Nazarine, 
gentle ;  one  with  men ;  peculiarly  free  from  subtlety  or  self 
assertiveness,  and  come  in  at  the  gate  of  sympathy  and  be  as 
ready  to  hear  as  he  is  to  teach.  I  once  learned  a  lesson  from  B. 
Fay  Mills,  who,  in  a  discourse,  quoted  some  verses  without 
informing  us  where  he  got  them  : 


"  A  Parish  Priest  of  austerity, 
Climbed  up  in  a  high  church  steeple, 
To  be  nearer  God,  so  he  might  hand 
His  word  down  to  the  people. 
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And  in  sermon  script  he  daily  wrote, 
What  he  thought  sent  down  from  Heaven, 
And  he  dropped  this  down  on  the  people's  heads 
Two  times,  one  day  in  seven. 

In  his  age,  God  said  :     '  Come  down  and  die,' 
And  he  called  from  out  the  steeple, 
4  Where  art  thou,  L,ord  ?  '  and  the  L,ord  replied  : 
'  Down  here,  among  my  people.'  ' 

If  one  of  our  great  prisons  with  its  1,000  or  1,800  men  had 
existed  in  the  years  when  the  Saviour  was  here  amongst  menv 
what  a  splendid  opportunity  it  would  have  afforded  Him  !  His 
humanness,  His  painstaking  attention  and  sympathy,  would  have 
been  drawn  forth  in  a  way  surpassing  all  of  those  which,  even 
now,  His  fragmentary  history  gives.  We  cannot  be  as  divinely 
perfect  as  He  was,  but  we  can,  at  least  be  as  truly  human  in 
sympathy  and  helpfulness. 

But  beside  this  human  approach  to  our  men,  there  is  the 
ethical  side  from  which  to  make  the  attempt  to  reach  them. 
It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  they  can  understand  us  least,  and 
we  also,  are  likely  to  misunderstand  them.  The  more  perfectly 
cultured  the  chaplain's  ethical  sense,  the  greater  the  effort  needed 
on  his  part  to  think  the  thoughts  of  these  men  who  are  in  his 
flock,  and  to  see  things  as  they  see  them.  It  is  just  here  that 
the  greatest  patience  is  required  because  the  greatest  disappoint- 
ments will  be  experienced.  •  The  ideas  of  good  and  evil  are  very 
primitive  ones  in  the  average  convict's  mind.  Quick  to  see  evil 
in  others,  it  is  most  often  found  they  are  dull  in  perception  of 
the  fact  that  the  same  things  are  evil  in  themselves.  The  story 
comes  to  hand,  of  a  missionary  who  thought  he  had  successfully 
inculcated  good  principles  in  the  mind  of  a  previously  untutored 
savage,  and  he  therefore  produced  him  for  oral  examination 
before  a  company  of  good  people.  The  first  thing  asked  of  the 
catechumen  was  the  nature  of  good  and  evil.  "  Evil,"  the  pupil 
answered,  "  is  when  other  man  takes  my  wife."  u  Right ;  "  said 
the  missionary,  u  now  give  me  an  example  of  good."  "Good," 
was  the  reply,  "  is  when  me  takes  other  man's  wife."  The 
answer  was  not  quite  what  was  expected,  but  it  was  not  far  in 
disaccord  with  views  very  prevalent  among  the  people  we  are 
constantly  dealing  with.  Often  enough,  the  moral  sense  is 
completely  atrophied  like  a  faculty  which  is  never  used  and 
therefore  withers  up.  The  chaplain's  approach  to  men  from  this 
standpoint  is  a  most  difficult  one.  Laura  Bridgman's  tutor  had 
not  a  more  difficult  task  in  beginning  to  instruct  her,  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  as  she  was,  than  we  have  in  trying  to  bring  home 
the  real  inwardness  of  truth  and  soberness  and  honest  living  to- 
men  who  have  never  realized  that  such  a  state  of  life  exists. 
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The  strictest  truthfulness,  punctuality,  impartiality  and  fairness 
are  needed  as  examples  of  the  beginnings  of  ethical  instruction. 
A  chapter  from  Wayland  or  Brewster  would  fail,  when  a  careful 
attention  to  some  small  detail  of  truthfulness  on  our  own  part 
would  be  an  object  lesson  never  forgotten. 

The  approach  to  the  men  from  the  religious  standpoint  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  can  enter  into,  in  more  than  a  most  fragmentary 
way.  Here  is  where  the  chaplain's  own  individual  life  of  study, 
prayer,  common  sense,  and  heartfelt  devotion  to  God  and  His 
erring  children  will  show  itself.  As  a  man  has  learned  of  God 
and  of  men,  so  he  will  be  guided  in  his  religious  grip  upon  the 
prisoner.  This  is  no  place  to  discuss  either  the  method  of  a 
sermon,  the  style  of  a  creed,  or  the  temperature  of  a  theological 
atmosphere.  My  own  position  is  that  of  a  religious  optimist  of 
the  most  pronounced  type ;  if  I  were  not,  I  could  not  approach 
the  men  behind  the  bars.  God  knows  who  they  are  and  how 
they  have  reached  the  position  they  occupy,  and  how  narrowly 
some  others  have  kept  outside.  I  think  a  man's  theology  must 
very  largely  affect  the  way  he  deals  with  the  prisoner  ;  it  must, 
too,  very  largely  affect  the  prisoners  themselves.  t  Right  there 
is  a  great  opportunity — it  is  a  heart-searching  question  whether 
we  can  rise  to  the  height  of  the  opportunity,  and  use  all  its 
sublime  force  for  drawing  up  these  men — our  brothers. 

Chaplain  LOCKE,  of  Ohio,  next  presented  a  paper  upon  the 
u  Criminal  from  the  chaplain's  point  of  view." 


THE    CRIMINAL    FROM    A    CHAPLAIN'S    POINT    OF  VIEW. 
BY   WILLIAM   H.    LOCKE,    CHAPLAIN   OHIO   STATE   REFORMATORY. 

The  man  whom  we  call  criminal  cannot  be  compassed  at 
one  glance.  He  defies  any  single  angle  of  vision.  He  cannot  be 
estimated  from  one  point  of  view,  whether  near  or  far.  The 
arresting  officer  sees  in  him  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  one 
whom  he  may  legitimately  exploit  for  his  own  material  enrich- 
ment. The  judge  sees  in  him  a  violator  of  the  law,  and  a  subject 
for  all  the  terrors  which  the  law  is  announced  to  stand.  The 
goal-keeper  sees  in  him  a  convicted  fellow  whose  crime  deserves 
the  grim  punishment  which  he  proceeds  to  administer.  Society 
sees  in  him  a  menace  to  its  quiet  and  good  order ;  and  whether 
in  cell  or  in  dungeon,  is  satisfied  to  know  itself  so  well  rid  of 
the  menace. 

The  criminal  man  will  never  cease  to  be  a  profound  study 
until  we  have  clearly  defined  the  causes  which  have  deflected 
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him  from  the  straight  line  of  accepted  conduct  to  one  of  such 
acute  moral  obliquity.  Within  the  prisons  of  the  nation  there 
are  more  than  eighty  thousand  men  and  women  under  the 
restraints  of  the  law  as  criminals.  Until  the  causes  which  have 
produced  such  anti-social  results  in  these  units  of  society  are 
discovered,  the  criminal  man  will  be  the  study  of  the  philanthro- 
pist and  the  political  economist  from  whatever  point  of  view  he 
may  be  presented.  To  seek  for  the  fatal  causes,  either  primary 
or  secondary,  which  have  produced  criminals  in  the  past,  and 
which  are  still  producing  them,  is  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  of 
our  practical  century.  It  is  assuring  to  believe  that  there  are 
hopeful  indications  that  the  quest  is  neither  vain  nor  delusive. 
The  end  of  the  search  may  be  nearer  than  our  doubts  and  our 
discouraged  misgivings  would  make  us  believe. 

One  thing  is  certain,  we  have  greatly  improved  our  methods 
of  investigation  into  the  causes  of  crime,  and  we  know  better 
how  to  use  these  improved  methods.  You  cannot  corral  men 
into  classes,  nor  can  you  put  the  brand  of  disfavor  upon  them  in 
masses.  The  eighty  thousand  prisoners  in  penitentiaries,  lined 
up  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  are  so  many  entities 
which  demand  a  separate  treatment  in  mind  and  in  body.  It 
seems  like  an  undertaking  too  formidable  for  the  bravest  heart  to 
make  such  an  analysis  of  the  criminal  man.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  hopeful  indications  of  the  hour  that  the  patience  and  the 
devotion  and  the  high  culture  needed  for  such  a  task  are  already 
on  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

The  time  is  not  long  since  our  inebriate  brother  was  the 
declared  incarnation  of  all  perversity,  and  the  embodiment  of  all 
sin.  Since  it  is  written  that  he  has  no  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  it  was  a  contention  whether  any  inheritance 
should  be  alloted  to  him  in  the  kingdom  of  men.  So  great  a 
criminal  as  a  confined  inebriate  was  well-nigh  outside  the  pale 
of  human  sympathy.  We  have  learned  a  more  righteous  way  of 
dealing  with  our  long  time  degenerate  brother.  He  has  been 
taken  into  the  kindlier  hands  of  these  patient  searchers  after  the 
beginning  of  crime,  and  we  follow  whither  their  more  humane 
leadings  may  tend. 

Inebriety  is  not  always  a  vicious  and  criminal  perversity  of 
a  vicious  and  criminal  man.  Some  predisposing  cause,  outside 
of  a  depraved  heart,  where  we  have  so  continuously  located  it, 
may  be  held  to  answer  for  the  masterful  drink  impulse.  The 
discovery  that  inebriety  may  be  the  symptom  of  a  pathological 
condition  of  the  brain  and  the  nerve  centers,  and  that  the  drink 
impulse  is  but  a  physical  demand  for  relief — the  wild  and  maniac 
cry  of  the  inner  man — floods  with  a  less  lurid  light  the  way 
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over  which  the  inebriate  has  stumbled  to  his  fate  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  man  in  the  midst  of  the  drink  storm  is  not  written 
down  as  a  moral  delinquent  only.  He  is  a  physical  and  a 
mental  delinquent.  He  is  an  auto-maniac.  It  is  not  a  jail  that 
is  demanded  for  him  ;  it  is  the  retreat  of  an  asylum.  The  man 
is  sick  and  impotent.  It  is  not  a  prison  that  is  sought,  but  a 
catholicon  within  the  ward  of  a  hospital. 

In  a  light  not  any  the  less  pitiful,  we  are  compelled  to  confess, 
but  surely  in  a  light  more  benignant,  we  now  view  the  crime  of 
our  inebriate  brother.  But  once  out  of  the  hands  of  the  jailer, 
and  safe  within  the  hands  of  the  medical  practitioner,  the  predis- 
posing causes,  in  the  disordered  nerve  centers,  receive  intelligent 
analysis.  Dr.  Kerr,'  of  Toronto,  says  that  the  treatment  given 
to  inebriates  includes  attention  to  hygene,  to  diet,  to  body  and 
brain.  "  The  reason  must  be  appealed  to,"  writes  Dr.  Kerr  ; 
u  moral  and  religious  influences  must  be  brought  to  bear. 
Everything  that  contribute  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  as  well  as  to 
the  reparation  of  tissue,  has  its  place  in  the  medical  armamen- 
tarium." 

Theology  and  pathology  are  joined  together  in  quest  of  the 
source  of  the  inebriate's  degeneracy.  The  one  is  in  no  danger 
of  entrenching  upon  the  domain  of  the  other;  nor  is  the  one 
likely  to  exclude  the  functions  of  the  other.  But  the  successful 
pathological  inquiries  into  the  source  of  one  crime  is  inviting  to 
like  inquiries  into  the  sources  of  other  crimes.  The  disordered 
brain  and  nerve  centers  may  develop  other  mania  than  the  drink 
impulse.  If  the  brain  and  nerve  centers  are  in  a  condition  of 
progressive  degeneration,  the  degeneracy  may  produce  other 
anti-social  units  than  the  inebriate.  The  sly  pickpocket,  whose 
right  hand  has  not  forgotten  its  cunning  ;  the  kleptomaniac  ; 
the  rough  burglar,  who  invades  your  house  in  the  night  time  ; 
all  these,  under  the  calcium  light  now  turned  upon  them,  may 
be  found  to  be  of  the  same  pathological  class  of  degenerates  as 
the  inebriate. 

The  criminal  man  appeals  to  us  as  an  accident  in  a  great  plan. 
He  is  not  so  much  a  harmful  and  vicious  despoiler  as  he  is 
himself  harmed  and  despoiled.  He  is  out  of  place  in  a  vast 
aggregation  ;  and,  but  for  him,  an  agreeing  and  accordant 
aggregation.  He  is  an  energy  misdirected ;  and  because 
misdirected  not  only  a  wasted  energy  but  one  fraught  with 
danger.  To  remove  the  threatened  menace  the  energy  must  be 
directed.  The  criminal  man  is  abnormal  and  out  of  adjustment. 
But  he  is  not,  therefore,  unadjustable.  He  must  be  brought  to 
his  place  and  to  his  right  adjustment.  Can  their  readjustment 
be  made  without  sacrificing  the  existing  relations  between  the 
doers  of  the  law  and  the  lawbreakers  ? 
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A  high  English  authority  has  said,  "  It  is  on  the  assumption 
that  punishment  will  have  the  effect  of  deterring  from  crime  that 
its  infliction  can  alone  be  justified.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether,  in  more  recent  times,  the  humane  and  praiseworthy 
desire  to  restore  and  reform  the  fallen  criminal  may  not  have 
produced  too  great  a  tendency  to  forget  that  the  protection  of 
society  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  the  law-giver."  The. 
fundamental  principle  is  stated  with  sufficient  clearness.  But 
deterrance  from  crime  in  the  individual  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
must  cease  to  be  the  primary  thought,  and  the  reformation  of  the 
individual  recalcitrant  only  the  secondary  thought.  The  thought 
which  is  now  secondary  must  be  made  primary.  The  criminal 
man  is  first.  Here  the  unit  counts  for  more  than  the  aggregate. 
The  minority  is  here  greater  than  the  majority.  The  reformation 
of  the  individual  man  is  a  higher  per  cent,  of  gain  than  deterrance 
from  crime,  but  without  reformation  of  the  criminal.  Indispo- 
sition to  crime  produced  in  one  man  is  a  broader  stride  toward 
the  universal  weal  than  crime  suppressed  and  yet  the  disposing 
cause  of  the  crime  left  untouched. 

The  embordination  of  the  unit  to  the  imperious  demands  of 
the  many  is  the  cruel  use  of  a  force  trusted  with  the  many,  not 
for  the  suppression  of  the  unit  but  for  the  protection  of  the  unit. 
To  justify  its  usurped  power,  in  the  case  of  the  man  in  prison, 
society  speaks  of  the  congenital  criminal ;  of  the  born  thief;  of 
the  hereditary  drunkard  ;  until  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  all 
thieves  are  born  thieves  and  that  all  drunkards  are  hereditary 
drunkards.  What  possible  interest  can  you  or  I  have  in  a  born 
criminal  ?  He  is  an  alien  and  out  of  all  harmony  with  the 
orderly  trend  of  human  affairs.  It  is  not  possible  that  he  should 
awaken  any  such  sympathy  as  would  urge  us  to  fly  to  his  help. 
In  the  vernacular  of  the  street,  he  was  built  that  way,  and  there 
is  no  remedy  for  the  mortal  defect.  He  is  not  without  a  certain 
attraction  which  draws  us  to  him  as  other  disordered  things 
sometimes  attract.  A  wrecked  train  or  a  crushed  locomotive 
commands  our  attention  sooner  than  the  splendid  combination 
of  coaches  and  engine  speeding  along  over  a  highway  of  iron. 
But  such  morbid  curiosity  is  never  mistaken  for  sympathy. 

Let  us  get  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  thought  that  men 
are  born  thieves,  or  liars,  or  murderers,  and  that  some  men 
succeed  to  the  woeful  estate  of  inebriates  by  an  inheritance  which 
they  cannot  decline.  The  criminal  is  not  born  ;  the  criminal  is 
something  made.  And  the  modern  juggernaut,  society,  which  so 
heartlessly  pronounces  men  degenerates,  and  passes  them  by 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  is  too  responsible  for  the  existing  pro- 
cesses of  deterioration  to  open  its  mouth  in  condemnation.  If 
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we  accept  Mr.  Dudley  Morrison's  conclusion,  "  that  the  ultimate 
shape  which  inherited  characteristics  will  assume  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  sort  of  social  conditions  in  which  human 
development  takes  place,"  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  differ- 
ence between  men  is  not  how  they  are  born,  but  after  they  are 
born  how  they  are  trained  and  developed. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Emerson  while  he  was  yet  living  one  had 
this  to  say,  "  We  do  not  know  all  the  forces  which  conspired  to 
his  mental  furnishing."  He  undoubtedly  owes  much  for  stim- 
ulus and  inspiration  to  the  men  and  women  who  surrounded 
him.  What  life  and  power  to  be  garnered  from  Margaret  Fuller, 
Hawthorne,  Ripley,  Parker  and  Alcott.  It  must  have  been  a 
liberal  education  to  know  them.  We  should  expect  to  find 
Emerson  a  devout  man.  They  say  seven  generations  of  ministers 
lie  back  of  him.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  those  to  whom 
he  was  "  tethered  by  the  liquid  cord  of  blood,  have  been  praying 
for  the  gift  of  the  spirit." 

A  boy  was  dismissed  from  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory  who 
was  a  drunkard  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  eighteen  years  he 
was  arrested  for  assaulting  the  young  daughter  of  his  employer 
and  benefactor.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  had  been  shut  up 
in  prison  for  eighteen  months.  Is  it  possible  for  anyone  to 
imagine  that  the  prince  of  New  England  transcendentalists  could 
have  come  forth  from  the  social  and  economical  conditions  of 
that  reformatory  boy  ?  Or,  to  change  the  question,  is  it  possible 
for  anyone  to  imagine  that  a  drunkard  at  fourteen  years,  and  a 
criminal  rapist  at  eighteen  years,  could  have  come  forth  from  the 
social  and  economical  conditions  which  gave  mental  furnishing 
and  stimulus  and  inspiration  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  ?  The 
difference  between  men  is  not  how  they  are  born,  but  how,  after 
they  are  born,  they  are  trained  and  developed. 

We  are  obliged  to  admit  natal  defects  in  men  as  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  natal  excellencies.  But  natal  defects  may  be 
eradicated  and  destroyed,  and  so  indeed  may  be  natal  excellen- 
cies. Men  may  be  born  with  criminal  intents,  but  these  crim- 
inal intents  may  be  destroyed.  They  have  no  such  roots  and 
fibers  that  they  reach  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Men  may 
be  born  with  the  intents  of  angels,  but  neither  are  these  angelic 
intents  of  such  roots  as  to  defy  extinction.  The  social  conditions 
which  are  competent  to  uproot  the  vicious  intents  are  also  com- 
petent and  demanded  to  firmly  root  the  dispositions  and  intents 
which  are  not  vicious  but  full  of  virtue.  Men  will  continue 
criminals  in  intent  or  angelic  in  intent,  however  they  are  born 
or  may  be  the  social  conditions  in  which  their  development  takes 
place.  Since  theology  and  pathology  have  joined  in  the  discovery 
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of  the  genesis  of  crime  there  is  nothing  in  any  man,  natal  or 
acquired,  which  makes  him  a  responsible  anti-social  unit,  which 
one  or  the  other  of  these  forces,  or  both  of  them  combined,  may 
not  minimize  or  wholly  destroy. 

We  must  accept  the  criminal  man  as  he  is  now  revealed  to 
us  in  the  search-light  which  science  and  religion  turns  upon 
him.  He  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  anthropological  monster. 
He  is  one  with  us  ;  he  belongs  to  us ;  he  must  be  met  and 
treated  with  as  a  part  of  the  social  fabric  ;  as  himself  a  social 
phenomenon.  He  must  be  helped  over  the  chasm,  which  he  has 
digged  with  his  own  hands,  and  in  which  he  now  flounders 
ready  to  sink.  The  voice  of  God  may  fall  into  a  faint  whisper 
in  the  human  soul,  but  it  never  dies  away  in  utter  silence.  The 
man  whose  cell  may  be  his  sepulcher,  has  his  past,  his  ruined 
past ;  a  past  of  wasted  opportunities,  of  fruitless  efforts,  of 
broken  plans,  of  unrequited  ambitions.  He  is  a  man  to  feel  all 
these  things  ;  he  is  a  brother  man  to  cry  out  for  human  sympathy. 
The  belief  that  reformation  is  possible  to  every  man  must  be 
absorbing  and  enthusiastic.  No  one  goes  so  far  in  wrong  doing 
that  he  may  never  retrace  his  steps.  No  man  is  altogether 
mean.  It  must  not  be  said  of  any  man  that  he  is  incorrigible. 
An  artist  took  the  face  of  a  seraph,  and  by  malicious  lines  put 
into  it  here  and  there  changed  the  seraph  face  into  the  face  of  a 
fiend.  The  order  must  be  reversed.  The  face  of  the  fiend,  by 
taking  out  the  sinister  lines,  becomes  once  more  the  face  of  a 
seraph.  There  is  a  divine -spark  in  every  man  ;  and  there  is  a 
way  back  to  the  fair  beginning,  however  devious  it  may  be,  or 
however  shadowy  its  numerous  windings. 

From  a  chaplain's  point  of  view  he  will  not  dare  to  be  a 
pessimist,  he  is  bound  to  be  an  optimist.  He  must  believe  "  that 
every  human  heart  is  human."  He  must  be  hopeful  of  the 
criminal  though  every  one  else  is  hopeless.  He  must  believe  in 
him  though  all  the  world  is  skeptic.  And  out  of  the  neglect 
and  shame  and  degradation  into  which  the  man  has  fallen, 
with  faith  and  courage  he  must  attempt  the  rescue. 

President  GEORGE  A.  GATES  next  gave  an  address,  entitled 


THE   PRISONER   AT  SCHOOL. 

BY   GEORGE  A.    GATES,    PRESIDENT  OF  IOWA  COLLEGE. 

The  claim  of  the  prisoner  is  primary  and  absolute.  The 
man  who  is  free  to  go  where  he  will  and  do  what  he  pleases, 
limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  custom  and  law,  can,  better  or 
worse,  provide  for  himself.  The  bare  necessities  of  existence, 
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food  and  shelter,  he  can  somehow  obtain.  He  may  not  some- 
times be  able  to  get  much  work.  He  may  not  find  it  possible  to 
provide  for  others,  as  a  family.  But  in  any  even  semi-civilized 
people  there  are  ways  and  means  of  which  he  may  avail  himself, 
through  which  he  may  escape  the  last  enemy,  death,  from 
starvation  or  cold. 

But  when  a  power  beyond  his  control  has  laid  hands  on  him 
and  made  him  a  prisoner,  that  act  deprives  him  of  all  power  to 
meet  the  one  prime  necessity  of  nature,  keep  alive.  Unless 
something  is  done  for  him,  unless  somebody  provides  at  least 
the  naked  necessities  of  life  for  him,  he  dies  then  and  there, 
murdered  by  the  power  which  shuts  off  his  source  of  supply, 
viz.,  his  ability  to  provide  for  himself.  Tile  claim  of  the 
prisoner  upon  me,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  his  incarcer- 
ation rests,  precedes  the  claim  of  the  grown  up  children  of  my 
own  family. 

The  recognition  of  this  primordial  claim  of  the  prisoner  is 
a  mark  of  civilization.  It  has  come  only  with  civilization.  In 
early  human  history  no  such  right  of  the  prisoner  was  acknowl- 
edged, i.  <?.,  not  by  the  state  or  any  organization  of  men. 
Individuals  could  not  quite  see  a  fellow  man,  though  prisoner, 
starve,  and  so  pitched  him  crusts  and  bones.  It  was  mostly 
relatives  and  friends  that  voluntarily  supplied  him  food. 

It  is  exactly  a  year  ago  that  I  took  a  little  boat  across  the 
Straight  of  Gibralter  to  visit  the  city  of  Tangiers,  Morocco.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  nearest  to  an  unmodified  Oriental  city  of  any 
in  North  Africa.  It  is  comparatively  untouched  in  its  institu- 
tions by  European  civilization,  which  has  materially  modified 
Cairo  and  Alexandria.  I  wanted  to  see  the  prison  and  did  so. 
I  learned  that  the  authorities  content  themselves  with  shutting 
up  the  prisoners  and  that  is  absolutely  all.  A  guard  at  the  door 
looks  after  their  safe  keeping.  It  is  no  one's  business  to  clean 
the  prison  in  any  respect.  There  are  no  conveniences  any  more 
than  pigs  and  cattle  have.  Relatives,  friends,  where  there  are 
any,  or  charitably  disposed  persons  give  them  food  or  they  can 
starve.  Wretched  faces,  pale  and  starved,  peered  at  the  six 
inch  square  hole  in  the  door,  begging,  mutely  offering  little 
baskets  made  of  woven  grass  for  whatever  return  they  could  get. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  speak.  The  most  careful  inquiry 
confirmed  the  statement  of  my  guide,  that  nothing  is  done  for 
these  wretched  prisoners  except  by  individual  voluntary  aid. 
For  the  first  time  I  learned  the  meaning  of  our  Saviour's 
language  about  the  obligation  to  visit  the  prisoners.  In  oriental 
life  it  is  indeed  some  one's  high  and  holy  duty  to  u  visit  those 
that  are  in  prison." 
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But  in  modern  civilized  life  the  state  has  added  to  its  function 
of  making  prisoners  the  duty  of  providing  for  them.  That  which 
was  recognized  only  as  a  human  obligation  has  become  a  political 
obligation.  That  test  is  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  efficient 
civilization.  The  state  takes  over  upon  itself  evermore  these 
private  functions.  This  process  of  state  assuming  functions  of 
life  has  only  yet  fairly  begun.  Fundamental  human  necessity  is 
an  affair  of  state.  If  such  need  is  not  met  naturally  and  privately 
then  the  modern  state  calls  upon  itself  to  make  provision  in  some 
way  and  to  some  degree.  It  assumes  that  it  ought  to  secure  its 
own  perpetuity.  It  goes  further.  It  assumes  that  it  may  see  to 
it  that  a  high  grade  of  citizenship  is  built  up.  It  provides  public 
free  schools  which  are  not  only  socialistic  but  communistic.  If 
I  have  no  children  my  property  is  taken  by  the  state  to  educate 
the  children  of  my  neighbor.  If  I  am  poor  and  have  many 
children  they  go  to  school  free  just  the  same.  It  is  one  of  the 
funniest  facts  alive  to  see  Americans,  of  all  people  on  earth,  cry 
up  the  glories  of  our  public  schools,  and  during  the  same  breath 
fly  into  panic  of  terror  at  the  shadow  of  a  ghost  of  approaching 
socialization,  and  faint  clean  away  at  the  thought  of  commoniza- 
tion  of  anything.  The  state  does  yet  more.  It  not  only 
provides  for  building  itself  up  strongly  and  safely  and  in  the  line 
of  the  best  and  highest  citizenship,  but  it  even  assumes  the  duty 
of  making  citizens  comfortable,  by  maintaining  free  roads.  This 
is  another  instance  of  absolute  communism. 

But,  not  to  go  too  far  afield,  the  modern  state  protects  itself 
and  its  individual  members  by  seizing  and  shutting  up  its  anti- 
social members,  insane,  paupers,  criminals.  It  recognizes  its 
unqualified  obligation  to  give  food  and  shelter  to  those  thus 
rendered  helpless.  The  state  has  quite  largely  recognized  many 
further  obligations,  viz.,  that  it  do  something  to  help  these 
shut-tips.  This  obligation  is  two  fold.  First,  the  state  owes  it  to 
itself  to  disencumber  itself  of  the  burden  of  its  criminals.  This 
the  state  accomplishes  by  preventing  them  from  doing  any  more 
harm  and  by  making  them  over,  within  the  limits  of  possibility, 
into  self-supporting  and  contributory  members  of  society. 
Second,  there  is  the  altruistic  obligation  to  help  the  prisoner  for 
his  own  sake.  The  Christian  would  invert  the  order  of  these  two 
obligations,  saying  first  my  duty  to  the  prisoner,  second,  to  the 
state.  It  is  all  one.  It  is  pure  waste  of  breath  to  perpetuate  that 
old  discussion  of  priority  between  the  two  motives.  Both  are 
cause,  both  are  effect.  Both  are  means,  both  are  ends. 

The  way  up  has  been  long,  weary,  cruel.  Most  of  the 
progress  made  in  prison  reform  has  come  along  in  the  last 
century.  Since  Howard  has  been  the  bloomtime  of  this  great 
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beneficence.  The  steps  upward  have  been  these :  dungeon, 
prison,  penitentiary,  reformatory.  (Is  it  the  Elder  Wines  who 
taught  us  that?  I'  have  a  feeling  that  I  am  quoting  it  from 
someone.)  There  is  yet  one  more  before  we  are  at  the  summit — 
school.  Every  reason  for  the  common  public  school  pleads 
equally  for  the  prisoner.  Nay,  there  are  added  reasons  for  the 
prisoner's  school.  It  is  the  state's  choice  opportunity  to  put  its 
wayward  child  at  school.  And  this  must  be  the  best  possible 
school.  It  must  be  not  only  didactic,  but  training  and  indus- 
trial. No  cheap  teachers  will  at  all  answer  here.  The  very  best 
pedagogical  equipment  supplementing  natural  endowment  will 
find  this  teaching  testing  every  power  to  the  utmost. 

Indeed,  by  and  by,  we  shall  learn  perhaps  to  stop  calling 
our  science  penology,  .the  science  of  punishment.  That  is  at 
best  only  high  paganism.  We  may  take  a  word  from  the  domain 
of  theology  and  call  this  science  soteriology,  the  Saviour-science. 
Why  not,  indeed  ?  What  business  have  we  with  anything  else  ? 
The  state  reform  school  for  boys  in  Iowa  is  called  "  The  State 
Industrial  School."  Likewise  the  girls'.  I  like  that.  We'll 
do  it  all  around  by  and  by. 

The  beautiful  fact  in  all  this  history  of  progress  is  that  not 
only  is  wisdom  justified  by  her  children,  but  so  is  justice,  and  so 
is  love.  Now,  nota  bene,  love  does  not  mean  softness,  goody- 
goodiness,  namby  pambyism,  cant,  sanctimoniousness,  all  of 
which  shade  off  quickly  into  downright  hypocrisy.  But  love 
that  has  grip  in  it,  like  the  love  of  God,  which  seizes  us  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  shakes  us  over  the  pit  until  some  sense 
can  be  fried  into  us.  True  love,  i.  e.,  Christian  love,  has  char- 
acter in  it.  It  is  firm,  dignified.  It  stops  not  short  of  justice. 
At  last  justice  and  love  are  not  two,  but  in  philosophical  exact- 
ness these  twain  are  one.  In  one  address  from  this  platform  last 
evening  occurred  some  half-dozen  times,  quoted  from  Indiana 
laws,  the  phrase,  "  vindictive  justice."  There  is  no  such  thing. 
W7hen  vindictiveness  comes  in  justice  thereby  goes  out. 

One  needs  only  to  look  a  little  into  this  story  to  see  how 
the  more  freely  the  state  has  given,  the  more  freely  it  has 
received.  The  more  we  have  poured  out  on  these  prisoners,  of 
helpfulness  in  training,  kindness,  in  love,  the  more  has  it  paid  in 
the  hardest  and  most  calculating  sense.  When  the  state  has 
sought  only  to  punish  the  offender  it  has  punished  itself  more 
than  him.  Revenge,  too,  breeds  true  to  its  kind  and  prolifically. 
But  love  is  yet  more  fecund.  Where  hate  and  vengeance  can 
slay  their  thousands,  the  justice  of  love  will  rescue  its  tens  of 
thousands. 

I  am  accustomed  to  say  to  Iowa  people  that  if  they  will  get 
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some  one  to  take  my  place  at  Iowa  College,  I  will  make  the 
contract  with  them  ;  give  me  all  the  money  I  ask  for,  and  I  will 
build  a  great  state  school,  starting  with  the  general  scheme  of 
-the  Klmira  Reformatory.  As  the  years  go  by,  the  common- 
wealth shall  be  paid  back  ten  dollars  for  every  one  I  spend. 
Only  it  cannot  be  shown  on  a  balance  sheet.  Hence  the  politician 
can  not  see  it.  The  saving  would  be  in  sheriff  fees,  court  costs, 
prison  costs,  etc.,  for  generations  to  come.  But  the  condition 
must  be  firmly  kept :  All  the  money  asked  for.  One  million  or 
five  million,  it  is  all  the  best  possible  investment  from  the  purely 
money  point  of  view.  Really  the  most  costly  luxury  in  which 
society,  the  state,  indulges  is  the  cultivation  and  maintenance 
of  criminals.  Every  lock,  every  fastening  of  door  or  window, 
every  policeman,  nearly  all  the  courts,  all  the  jails  and  prisons 
are  the  costs  of  the  few  criminals  we  have  raised.  There  must 
be  added,  to  make  a  fair  reckoning,  all  the  anxiety  and  fear  and 
actual  expense  to  keep  these  fresh  and  active.  A  shifty  criminal 
may  easily  cost  the  state,  first  and  last,  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars ;  suppose  with  lavish  outlay  ten  out  of  a  thousand  can  be 
made  into  safe  citizens.  A  million  dollars  a  year  is  interest  on 
an  investment  of  upwards  of  fifteen  million  dollars.  Most 
criminals  are  not  so  costly  ;  and  not  ten  in  a  thousand  but  from 
five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  in  a  thousand  may,  under  the  best 
reformatory  influences,  be  taken  out  of  the  predatory  and  set  over 
into  the  contributory  class. 

The  state  has  assumed  these  formerly  private  functions  ;  but 
the  state  as  yet  is  very  far  from  doing  its  duty  to  the  prisoner, 
hence  is  still  staggering  along  under  enormous  burdens  of  trouble 
and  cost.  If  the  state  would  spend  ten  times  its  present  outlay 
in  preventive  work,  it  would  save  it  all  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
times  over  from  what  is  now  spent  in  punitive  and  self-defensive 
outlay. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  this  address  was  asked  for  the 
chaplains'  meeting.  When  the  chaplaincy  of  the  prison  is  filled 
as  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  exactly  this  sort  of  reclamatory  work  which 
is  its  only  concern.  The  chaplain  is  there,  paid  by  the  state,  not 
to  cater  to  religious  whimsicalities ;  not  to  foster  superficial 
piety  of  emotion  in  which  the  criminal  character  is  endowed  even 
to  expertness ;  not  to  evoke  maudlin  repentance,  which  is  often 
rich  in  effusive  rhetoric  and  copious  in  tears.  All  this  may  be 
not  only  unmoral  but  positively  immoral.  There  is  perhaps  no 
place  where  cant  is  more  certain  to  reveal  its  nakedness  of  help- 
lessness than  in  the  prison  chaplain.  Your  genuine  criminal  is 
an  expert  in  this.  He  thrives  on  the  cant  of  religion.  Hypocrisy 
is  often  largely  what  ails  him.  Clean  squaring  himself  with  the 
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moral  law  is  his  only  possible  redemption.  The  rags  and  tatters 
of  holiness  is  often  his  natural  garment.  To  see  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  with  which  one  may  be  clad  as  with  a  ro>al  robe,  is 
the  beginning  of  his  hope.  There  must  be  no  weak  and  senti- 
mental and  magical  forgiveness  ;  no  letting  up  on  the  pressure 
of  penalty  except  that  which  is  the  most  sternly  scientific,  which 
accords  with  the  laws  of  mind,  as  physical  facts  accord  with 
laws  of  physical  energy. 

The  chaplain  is  there  to  heal,  cure,  inspire,  in  so  far  as 
possible  train  into  moral  stability.  If  I  can  read  the  literature  of 
penology  right,  the  moral  sense  is  precisely  what  is  lacking.  It 
must  often  be  almost  cheated.  It  must  be  coaxed  and  tended 
like  a  tender  sprout,  with  endless  patience.  Where  it  has  been 
benumb'ed  it  must  be  re-awakened,  again  with  a  mighty  patience. 
Surely  there  is  no  place  of  service  to  one's  fellow  men  which 
demands  sterner  freedom  from  all  cant,  more  exhibition  of  the 
virility  of  faith  and  level-headedness  of  rational  hope,  more 
freedom  from  gush,  more  insistence  on  hard,  open-eyed,  solid- 
footed  sense,  in  the  application  of  the  mighty  power  of  the 
religious  motive  to  the  needy  soul  of  man. 

The  very  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  ought  to  suggest  the 
application  to  it  of  the  best  tools.  The  material  is  tougJi.  It  is 
not  only  reactionary  by  nature  ;  it  has  been  in  long  training. 
Our  competitive  system  makes  us  all  too  much  enemies  of  each 
other.  How  shall  this  man,  trained  to  get  his  living  by  hating 
his  fellow  man  and  plundering  him,  be  cured  of  the  deep  hurt  of 
his  soul  ? 

Some  wardens  disparage  the  office  and  work  of  the  chaplain. 
Well,  then,  either  that  warden  does  not  know  his  business,  or 
the  chaplains  whom  he  has  known  do  not  know  theirs. 

The  prison  chaplain  should  u  magnify  his  ministry."  No 
other  clergyman  so  thoroughly  pays  his  way  in  cash  saved  to  the 
state.  Few  men,  if  utterly  conscientious,  faithful,  earnest,  enthu- 
siastic, toilful,  can  stop  so  large  a  drain  upon  public  funds  as  the 
prison  official.  The  chaplain  for  a  "  rich  and  fashionable  church  " 
(what  would  Jesus  think  of  such  a  terminology  ?)  has  a  wretched 
office,  humiliating  to  every  sense  of  true  manhood,  compared 
with  the  prison  chaplaincy.  The  prison  chaplain's  spirit  of 
Christian  character,  Christian  hopefulness,  Christian  long-suffer- 
ing, ought  to  make  itself  felt  throughout  the  prison  in  every 
department.  His  work  should  be  co-operative  in  its  helpfulness 
to  the  whole  institution.  Fearless  in  standing  for  right  on  every 
side,  he  must  move  like  a  flood  of  sunshine.  He  must  represent 
God — maker,  father,  saviour,  friend  of  all  men. 

That  grand  old  Scotch  preacher,  Thomas  Guthrie,  is  said  to 
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have  looked  from  a  tower  over  the  slums  of  Glasgow  and  with  a 
soul  all  alive  exclarned  :  u  What  a  field  ! "  So  indeed,  what  a 
"  field  "  has  the  right  prison  chaplain.  The  appeal  of  utter  need 
must  deeply  touch  the  truly  human  chaplain.  Where  human 
need  was  direct,  thither  went  Jesus.  So  will  his  followers  by 
and  by,  when  Christendom  gets  converted,  and  Christians  become 
Christian. 

.  This  matter  touches  us  college  people  here :  Given  a 
wholesome  civil  service,  we  can  do  part  of  our  patriotic  mission 
in  helping  the  best  sort  of  men  and  w7omen  to  the  life  work  of 
the  administration  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions.  From 
the  choice  youth  of  o-ur  land  men  and  women  can  be  gathered 
for  this  great  wrork.  But  as  things  are  now  such  a  young  man, 
educated  and  trained  fine,  theoretically  and  practically  equipped, 
is  quite  likely  to  be  left  aside  and  a  characterless  politician  is 
chosen  to  the  wardenship.  To  be  a  warden  ought  to  be  high 
and  holy  work.  To  be  a  prison  guard  ought  to  demand  higher 
consideration  than  to  be  a  foreign  missionary  in  the  heart  of 
savagery. 

In  a  democracy  much  every  way  depends  upon  public 
opinion ;  in  the  end  nearly  everything.  Of  such  importance  do 
I  regard  it  that  right  ideas  should  prevail  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  that  I  find  myself  unwilling  that  any  class 
should  graduate  from  the  college  with  which  I  am  connected, 
without  having  put  before  them  with  some  degree  of  adequacy 
the  histoiy  of  prison  reform  and  the  best  opinion,  especially 
since  in  penology  the  most  important  matters  are  fairly  well 
agreed  upon.  Certain  great  lines  have  been  laid  out,  certain 
conclusions  have  been  reached  after  abundant  experiment,  and 
certain  principles  established,  which  give  to  prison  science  a 
a  good  degree  of  certainty.  These  achievements  it  seems  wholly 
wise  that  college  graduates  going  out  into  all  parts  of  the  land, 
into  communities  "small  and  large,  should  have  in  their  possession. 
At  all  events  I  look  upon  the  possibility  of  sending  out  succesive 
classes  thus  equipped  as  my  patriotic  and  moral  duty  in  the 
place  where  my  work  lies.  It  is  my  contribution  to  public 
opinion.  I  am  accustomed  to  give  twelve  or  fifteen  class-room 
hours  to  the  members  of  the  senior  class  on  this  subject.  This 
is  supplemental  to  the  work  in  this  field  that  falls  under  the 
department  of  sociology. 

May  the  day  be  hastened  when  the  prison  factor  in  the  state 
shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the  school  system.  This 
certainly  should  be  true  for  the  vast  majority  of  younger 
prisoners.  It  is  not  punishment  that  they  primarily  want  but 
schooling,  in  which  of  course  the  penal  element  must  be 
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adequately  present.  Punishment  is  never  an  end  in  itself.  That 
is  only  vindictiveness  and  injustice.  Whatever  action  there  may 
be  that  can  possibly  be  put  in  the  category  of  punishment  must 
be  looked  upon  as  pedagogic  and  reformatory.  These  are  the 
ends  ;  all  else  is  means. 

I  should  like  to  claim  the  rights  of  the  analogy  of  the  school 
alongside  that  of  the  hospital.  Of  course,  the  sick  can  not  be  at 
school  but  must  be  in  hospital.  The  criminal  is  sick.  We  have 
hospitals  for  the  sick  in  body  ;  for  the  sick  in  mind,  tlie  feeble 
minded  and  insane.  There  must  too  be  hospitals  for  the  sick  in 
soul,  those  marked  by  the  criminal  taint.  The  main  business 
of  this  hospital,  i.  e.,  prison,  should  be  to  cure.  For  a  vast 
number  of  cases  education  and  training  is  the  best  possible  cure. 

These  analogies  hold  yet  further  in  this  :  as  there  must  be 
in  humane  civilization  hospitals  for  incurables  too,  so  must  we 
have  hospitals  for  the  morally  incurable,  the  hopelessly  criminal. 
If  .they  can  not  be  schooled  they  may  at  least  claim  the  humane 
treatment  of  the  physical  incurables.  They  can  and  must  be 
protected  against  themselves  and  from  harming  society.  They 
can  be  made  at  least  partially  self-supporting.  A  hospital  or 
school  let  every  prison  make  haste  to  become.  This  is  the 
Christian,  hence  in  the  end  the  wisest  economic  way.  Here  too 
we  may  hear  Jesus'  word,  "  I  am  the  way." 

Discussion  followed.  Chaplain  L/EAVITT  of  Kansas,  heartily 
agreed  with  what  has  been  said  of  vindictive  justice. 

Referring  to  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  Chaplain  Spurr,  the  evening  before,  he  thought  if  that 
gentleman  were  to  look  at  the  table  of  things  done  by  the 
Plymouth  Church  of  Indianpolis  he  would  see  that  one  church 
at  least  was  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  during  the  week.  He 
deprecated  speaking  against  rich  and  fashionable  churches,  as  he 
had  known  of  a  great  deal  of  good  they  had  done.  People  were 
too  much  in  the  habit  of  maligning  the  rich. 

Chaplain  MATLACK  said  that  it  had  never  appeared  to  him 
that  love  had  much  to  do  with  justice,  as  it  is  administered. 
The  judges  administer  justice,  but  love,  as  that  phrase  is  under- 
stood, in  its  purity,  dispenses  mercy.  The  fundamental  principle 
of  love  is  charity  and  benevolence,  the  adminstration  of  mercy 
for  every  one.  He  took  exception  to  both  papers.  He  had 
hoped  that  the  one  on  the  Criminal  from  the  Chaplain's  Point  of 
View  would  show  the  results  of  the  contact  of  the  chaplain  with 
the  prisoner  and  what  were  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  by 
the  chaplain.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  both  of  the  warden 
and  chaplain  to  study  the  individual  character  of  every  man  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  Every  official  should  be  able  either 
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from  natural  or  acquired  ability  to  j  udge  the  character  of  every 
man.  They  should  have  some  ability  in  reading  faces.  He  did 
not  believe  that  all  great  criminals  were  naturally  criminals, 
or  intentionally  criminals.  Many  have  become  criminals  on  the 
impluse  of  the  moment.  In  his  prison  there  were  men  as 
thoroughly  Christian  at  heart  as  anyone,  but  under  sudden 
impluse  of  great  temptation,  perhaps  excited  by  liquor,  they 
had  committed  that  crime  which  has  blighted  their  own  lives 
and  the  lives  of  all  connected  with  them.  Penal  institutions 
cannot  be  carried  on  successfully,  the  best  discipline  cannot  be 
maintained,  nor  the  highest  results  obtained,  unless  every  official 
in  the  institution  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  chaplain  and  the 
chaplain  is  in  accord  with  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

Chaplain  SPURR. — I  am  the  chaplain  from  West  Virginia  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made.  I  have  seen  the  notices  by  this 
church  door,  but  on  how  many  church  doors  will  you  find  such 
notices  ?  That  is  the  question  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  What  I 
said  is  not  a  stigma  against  any  one  church,  but  against  them 
generally,  that  they  are  nominally  Christian.  The  church  stands 
for  certain  ideals. '  The  pastor  stands  for  those  ideals  and  a  circle 
of  adherents  gather  about  him.  But  if  one  of  those  men  by  his 
life  breaks  one  of  those  ideals  he  is  immediately  ostracised  from 
that  community ;  he  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  them  any  longer. 
I  had  in  my  community  a  man  whom  I  dragged  out  of  a  saloon 
on  my  back  time  and  time  again.  That  is  not  a  parson's  usual 
occupation  I  know,  but  I  have  done  it.  Before  he  got  so  far 
down  in  the  gutter  he  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  churches. 
After  he  had  been  drunk  three  or  four  times  they  brought  him 
up  in  one  of  the  meetings  and  dropped  him.  I  understand  that 
Christ  never  dropped  anybody,  never.  There  is  too  often  the 
feeling,  if  a  man  gets  drunk  let  him  go  to  the  Devil.  It  has  got 
to  be  so  that  the  churches  when  a  man  drinks,  starve  him  out  or 
freeze  him  out.  As  I  understand  the  church,  I  mean  the  ideal 
church,  the  Christlike  church,  it  is  for  the  Magdalen,  the  thief, 
the  victim  of  alcohol,  the  degraded  of  society,  as  well  as  for  the 
cultured  and  wealthy  and  middle  strong  yeomanry  classes.  I  do 
not  believe  that  criminals  are  born.  I  have  been  ten  years  in 
close  connection  with  penitentiaries  and  I  believe  that  men  are 
born  with  ill  tendencies  and  that  the  grace  of  God  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  going  to  save  some  of  them.  The  church  does  not  do  the 
Christlike  work  that  it  should,  else  we  should  not  have  so  much 
crime.  My  work  is  in  the  brothel  and  the  slums,  and  I  know 
my  men  in  prison,  six  hundred  of  them,  as  a  shepherd  knows  his 
sheep,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  a  set  of  hypocrites.  I 
am  doing  what  one  poor  fellow  can  do  by  example,  what  Christ 
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intended  to  be  done,  and  I  maintain  that  the  church  is  not  doing 
what  it  ought  to  do. 

Chaplain  MATLACK  said  that  when  men  came  out  of  prison, 
even  when  they  came  with  the  best  references,  it  was  difficult  to 
get  work  for  them  in  Christian  families.  He  gave  some 
instances  of  failure  to  find  work  for  men  who  were  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  be  faithful. 

Mr.  JOHN  WAY,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  wanted  to  say  a  word 
in  behalf  of  the  pulpit,  although  not  a  minister,  but  belonging  to 
the  pews.  He  had  no  patience  with  the  hue  and  cry  that  the 
church  as  an  organization  should  do  this  or  that  work.  The 
church  is  a  place  of  instruction  and  training,  the  pulpit  teaching 
the  pews.  The  pulpit  should  be  so  intensive,  so  earnest,  so  full 
of  power  that  the  pews  could  not  keep  from  going  out  and  doing 
the  work,  the  love  of  Christ  constraining  them. 

There  is  too  much  disposition  nowadays  to,  say,  "The 
•church,  as  such,  should  do  the  charity  work."  The  brother  from 
West  Virginia  was  trying  to  do  the  work  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
pews  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  concentrating  his  energies  upon 
the  pulpit,  and  if  he  continued  he  would  kill  himself,  and  West 
Virginia  would  lose  a  first-class  man. 

Rev.  Q.  H.  SHINN,  D.  D.,  Massachusetts. — There  is  great 
need  to  have  the  church  educated  to  knew  more  about  prison 
work.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  and  indifference  about 
prison  matters.  We  ought  to  educate  our  young  people  in  the 
churches  and  our  children  in  the  Sunday  school  on  this  subject. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  Sunday  school  lesson  for 
prison  Sunday  ?  There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  inspiration  in 
this  if  it  were  well  done. 

Dr.  SHINN  also  said  that  the  Young  People's  Christian 
Union  of  his  denomination  (Universalist)  made  Prison  Sunday 
one  of  the  topics  for  devotional  meetings. 

President  GATES  being  asked  to  close  the  discussion  of  the 
afternoon  said  in  part :  One  friend  says  it  is  wrong  to  decry  the 
rich.  Brethren  is  it  decrying  the  rich  to  pick  up  a  common 
phrase,  "  a  rich  and  fashionable  church  "  and  ask  what  Jesus 
would  think  of  that  as  a  phrase?  I  would  not  decry  the  rich. 
I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  doing  so.  I  think  the  rich  need 
the  churches  and  I  am  glad  they  are  there.  I  am  in  a  position 
to  know  what  some  of  them  do  and  I  appreciate  it.  But  because 
u  they  give  scholarships  in  colleges  "  they  are  not  to  be  coddled 
and  allowed  to  ride  rough  shod  over  the,  poor.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  anarchists  with  long  hair  and  waiving  arms  and  shrieks.  I  am 
afraid  of  those  anarchists  who  use  the  law  to  defeat  the  law,  who 
become  millionaires  by  disobeying  the  law.  And  while  I  have  a 
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voice  to  speak,  I   shall  consider  decrying  that  kind  of  rich   of 
purse  a  part  of  my  rightful  task.     But  look  at  this  word  "fashion- 
able."   What  would  Jesus  Christ  say  to  a  u  fashionable  church?," 
The    Roman    Catholics    chould    teach    us   something    in    this 
direction.    There  the  Queen's  robes  and  the  prostitute's  garments 
may  touch  each  other  in   the  grandest  cathedrals  on   earth.     If 
the  church   shuts  its  doors  in   the  face  of  the  poor  girl  gone 
wrong,  in  God's  name  what  door  alone  is  left  open  to  her  ? 

One  still  defends  the  phrase  "  vindictive  justice."  I  cannot 
hold  that  justice  and  mercy  are  opposed  to  each  other.  I  cannot 
believe  that.  The  mercy  which  is  not  relentlessly  just  is  namby- 
pamby  ;  I  should  call  it  cruelty.  The  justice  which  is  not  love 
is  not  justice  at  all,  but  simply  hate  and  wrong.  We  do  wrong 
in  dividing  these  two.  How  can  one  say  that  Christ  is  mercy 
and  God  is  justice  when  Christ  came  to  reveal  God  ?  I  am  glad 
that  my  belief  is  saner  than  that. 

Another  subject :  If  the  state  does  so  poorly  now,  to  enlarge 
its  functions  would  only  increase  its  opportunities  to  do  even 
worse.  That  is  an  old  objection  ;  the  answer  should  begin  to  be 
familiar  and  counted  adequate.  Give  the  state  something  more 
yet  worth  while  to  do.  You  shake  your  heads.  Read  the  story 
of  what  was  thought  to  be  impossible,  in  the  improvement  in 
municipal  rule  in  Great  Britain.  That  is  the  only  cure.  Take 
the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  ;  if  we  are  not  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  giving  the  state  more  power,  shall  we  then  take  away 
some  of  its  present  powers  ?  Shall  we  give  up  our  experiment 
of  democracy  ?  Let  us  be  American  still  and  believe  that  the 
cure  for  our  bad  politics  is  more  politics.  We  say  church  and  state 
do  ill.  What  follows  ?  That  there  shall  be  no  church  and  no- 
state  ?  God  forbid  ;  but  a  better  state  and  a  better  church 
by  and  by.  So,  if  now  we  ministers,  who  love  the  church  and 
whose  lives  are  dedicated  to  it,  seem  too  severe  in  our  criticisms, 
look  twice  before  you  judge ;  perhaps  it  is  not  a  dagger  but  a 
surgeon's  blade  you  see. 

Adjourned  at  5.30  p.  M. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  early  meeting  was  conducted  by 
Chaplain  SPURR,  of  West  Virginia.  Different  chaplains  gave  in 
brief  the  method  of  their  work.  There  was  also  participation  in 
the  meeting  by  other  friends  who  were  present  from  the  city  and 
from  abroad.  The  chaplains  were  together  again  in  the  afternoon. 

On' Wednesday  morning  they  held  their  fourth  public  meet- 
ing at  8.30.  At  this  meeting  Mrs.  JOHNSON,  of  the  Woman's 
Prison  in  Massachusetts,  by  request,  read  the  following  paper : 
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THE   OBLIGATION   OF   SOCIETY   TO   THE    DISCHARGED    PRISONER. 

The  obligation  of  society  to  the  discharged  criminal  is  a 
problem  whose  solution  is  yet  far  from  complete,  although  intel- 
ligent and  philanthropic  men  and  women  recognize  it  as  a  matter 
of  increasing  importance.  But  to  my  mind  this  obligation  does 
not  begin  with  the  closing  of  prison  doors  upon  the  convicted 
prisoner,  nor  with  his  reappearance  in  public  at  the  expiration 
of  his  sentence. 

Back  of  his  months  of  punishment  and  so-called  expiation 
of  crime,  back  of  the  years  of  apprenticeship  to  sin  by  which  the 
crime  is  made  possible,  there  lie  other  years  of  youth  and  child- 
hood— years  when  impressions  are  being  received  and  habits 
formed,  when  the  plastic  clay  of  the  young  mind  is  being  molded 
and  hardened  by  the  environment  of  circumstances.  It  is  in 
these  years  that  our  obligation  begins  ;  an  obligation  not  to  the 
discharged  prisoner,  not  even  to  the  convicted  and  perhaps  peni- 
tent sinner,  but  to  the  possible  criminal,  looking  out  upon  the 
world  through  the  eyes  of  an  innocent  child. 

It  is  a  trite  statement  that  the  parents  of  a  child  are  its 
natural  and  efficient  guardians,  but  one  of  the  saddest  and  most 
hopeless  factors  in  the  problem  is  the  unnatural  and  inefficient 
character  of  much  that  is  called  parental  management.  There  is 
no  more  profound  truth  than  that  the  impressions  received  and 
the  habits  formed  in  childhood  dominate  and  survive  those 
acquired  in  later  years.  In  spite  of  the  influences  and  associations 
of  middle  life,  we  find  ourselves  in  old  age  bound  by  the  ties  and 
quickened  by  the  memories  of  childhood.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  parents  should  recognize  and  act  upon  this 
truth,  should  realize  that  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  character 
and  destiny  of  their  children,  is  the  lesson  of  obedience  or  of 
waywardness  learned  how  early  none  can  say — in  the  nursery 
without  question,  perhaps  even  in  the  cradle.  But  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  many  parents  fail  to  see  and  discharge  their 
responsibility  in  the  matter. 

To  the  same  fact  our  reform  schools,  and  our  penal  institu- 
tions are  sufficient  witness.  I  am  convinced  that  to  inefficient 
parental  management  -may  be  attributed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  crimes  that  fill  our  prisons,  because  it  leaves  the  child  with- 
out the  foundation  of  obedience  and  self  control,  upon  which 
alone  may  be  built  the  superstructure  of  enduring  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Time  and  again  have  I  heard  from  the  lips  of 
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sentenced  prisoners  the  pathetic  confession  of  a  wayward  and 
disobedient  childhood,  of  passions  indulged,  of  speech  unbridled, 
of  habits  formed  by  the  pressure  of  untoward  circumstances, 
without  efficient  guidance  or  restraint  from  those  whose  just 
obligation  was  the  proper  training  of  the  souls  entrusted  to  their 
keeping.  Principles  of  truth,  purity,  industry,  self-restraint, 
once  established  in  a  childish  heart,  will  stand  against  the  stress 
of  temptation  far  more  surely  than  the  same  principles  adopted 
in  mature  life,  and  superimposed  upon  an  early  training  in  laxity 
or  neglect  of  moral  law.  If  parental  government  could  be  made 
a  force  in  the  interest  of  order  and  righteousness,  we  might 
silence  our  curfew  bells  and  reduce  our  prison  appropriations  to 
an  inappreciable  fraction  of  the  public  burden. 

But  if  parents  by  weak  indulgence  suffer  their  children  to 
grow  up  under  the  sway  of  their  own  unguided  impulses,  or  if 
by  neglect  of  parental  obligation  they  force  them  into  the 
tutelage  of  the  street,  society  has  still  its  duty,  and  its  oppor- 
tunity. Neither  the  time  nor  the  occasion  permit  the  presenta- 
tion of  details  upon  this  subject,  but  there  are  two  points  upon 
which  I  wish  to  record  my  protest  against  existing  conditions. 

One  is  the  treatment  of  crime  by  the  secular  press,  and  the 
other  is  the  admission  of  children  and  youth  as  spectators  to  our 
criminal  court  rooms.  I  believe  there  is  no  source  of  crime 
more  prolific,  no  school  of  vice  more  thorough.  A  prisoner 
attempts  to  escape ;  possibly  he  succeeds,  generally  he  fails. 
The  cell  door  is  hardly  closed  again  upon  him,  before  the  details 
are  sent  broadcast  over  the  land  in  the  daily  papers.  His  plan 
of  escape  is  minutely  described,  probably  elucidated  by  a  plan 
of  the  prison  and  its  surroundings.  If  the  criminal  is  in  any 
way  a  noted  one,  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  a  resume  of  his  crimes 
are  perhaps  added.  All  this  is  eagerly  read  by  the  criminal 
classes.  "  There,"  says  one,  u  was  a  weak  point,  I  could  do 
better,"  and  when  his  chance  comes  he  does  do  better. 

The  story  of  a  great  crime  is  published  with  the  same 
minuteness  of  detail.  The  criminal  who  emulates  the  example 
thus  given  him  says:  "  That,  was  a  mistake,  I  could  improve 
on  it,"  and  when  his  chance  comes  he  does  improve  on  it. 

As   an   illustration   of  this  I   have  in   mind   the  case  of  a 
certain  man,  not  long  since,  discharged  from  one  of  our  state 
institutions.      For  fifteen  years  this  man  had  borne  the  punish- 
ment of  his  crime.      He  had  been  obedient,  faithful,  patient,  in 
every  way  a  model  prisoner.     A  pardon  less  than  a  year  before 
the  expiration  of  his  sentence  was  at  last  signed  by  the  governor. 
The  details  of  his  crime  had  in  a  large  -degree  passed  from  the 
public  mind ;  and  the  man,  still  in  his  prime,  might  yet  hope 
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for  a  career  of  integrity  and  success.  But  before  the  prison 
doors  had  actually  opened  for  his  exit,  the  whole  story  was  again 
before  the  public,  heralded  by  staring  headlines  in  the  daily 
papers,  with  a  sensational  account  of  the  crime  and  of  the  efforts 
made  for  the  prisoner's  pardon,  and  accompanied  by  pictures  of 
the  chief  actors,  with  leading  facts  in  their  history. 

Instead  of  going  out  into  a  new  world,  with  the  unbridged 
chasm  of  that  fifteen  years  between  him  and  his  past,  this  man 
went  out  handicapped  by  public  prejudice  shown  either  in  scorn 
and  distrust,  or  in  a  sentimental  sympathy,  as  harmless  as  unwise. 
This  is  the  course  taken  with  some  honorable  exceptions,  by  the 
secular  press,  and  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  point  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  admission  of  the  general  public  to  the 
criminal  court  rooms.  Young  girls  and  lads  frequent  these 
places  and  drink  in  with  the  vile  air,  the  viler  thoughts  and 
deeds  brought  out  in  detail  in  criminal  trials,  in  the  interest  of 
law  and  order  and  decency,  these  things  should  be  managed 
differently,  we  should  set  our  faces  like  a  flint  against  the 
schooling  of  young  souls  in  vice,  either  by  the  daily  papers  or 
the  courts  of  law.  Where  may  we  hope  to  stem  the  flood  of 
crime  more  surely  than  at  its  source  ?  Where  shall  we  purify 
the  waters  except  at  the  fountain  head  ?  But  if  all  the  safe- 
guards of  home  and  state  have  failed  to  hold  and  discipline  the 
children  ;  if  through  weakness  or  through  wickedness  they  have 
fallen  to  the  level  of  actual  criminals,  then  the  law  reaches  out 
and  gathers  them  into  reform  schools  and  prisons ;  but  the 
obligation  of  society  is  no  less  binding  and  imperative. 

I  have  said  and  written  much  on  this  subject,  and  I  must 
not  now  repeat  the  details  of  the  system  upon  which  years  of 
personal  experience  have  convinced  me  our  penal  institutions 
should  be  conducted;  but  a  brief  statement  of  principles  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  On  this  general  subject  no  braver  and  truer 
words  were  ever  spoken  than  those  found  in  a  little  book  written, 
now  more  than  seventy  years  ago.  by  Elizabeth  Frye,  the  noted 
philanthropist  and  prison  reformer.  This  book  was  brought  to 
my  notice  for  the  first  time  a  few  weeks  since,  and  I  was  filled 
with  amazement  as  I  read  on  page  after  page  the  enunciation  of 
a  theory  which  was  the  outcome  of  my  individual  experience 
and  which  I  had  believed  to  be  original  with  myself. 

Elizabeth  Frye  says,  "The  good  principle  in  the  Hearts 
of  many  abandoned  persons  may  be  compared  to  the  few  remain- 
ing sparks  of  a  nearly  extinguished  fire.  By  means  of  the  utmost 
care  and  attention  united  with  the  most  gentle  treatment,  these 
may  yet  be  fanned  into  a  flame,  but  under  the  operation  of  a  rough 
and  violent  hand  they  will  presently  disappear  and  be  lost  for- 
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ever."  Again,  u  In  our  conduct  towards  these  unfortunate 
persons,  kindness,  gentleness,  and  true  humility  ought  ever  to  be 
united  with  serenity  and  firmness."  "Much  depends  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  we  enter  upon  the  work.  It  must  be  the  spirit, 
not  of  judgment,  but  of  mercy."  u  Those  who  engage  in  the 
interesting  task  must  not  be  impatient  if  they  find  the  work  of 
reformation  a  very  slow  one. '  Such  it  will  almost  necessarily  be 
in  the  generality  of  cases." 

"Sensible  of  the  natural  corruption  of  our  own  hearts,  let  us 
learn  to  bear  patiently  with  the  hardened  and  the  profligate — 
while  we  may  entertain  a  humbler  hope  that  where  the  mercy  of 
men  is  withheld,  the  mercy  of  God  is  yet  near  to  save."  "Let 
us  ever  aim  at  the  diminution  of  crime  through  the  just  and 
happy  medium  of  the  reformation  of  criminals."  "For  when  a 
criminal  has  gained  possession  of  the  habit  of  industry,  and 
has  learned  to  appreciate  the  sweets  of  regular  employment,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  temptations  arising  from  want  and 
misery  may  never  occur  again." 

In  the  matter  of  prison  discipline  Elizabeth  Frye  says, 
"A  wliolesome  and  judicious  discipline  of  a  restrictive  nature, 
should  always  be  kept  in  view."  "  It  is  never  safe  to  descend  to 
familiarity  in  our  intercourse  with  prisoners."  "  It  is  by  no  means 
wise  to  converse  with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  crimes  of  which 
they  are  accused  or  convicted  ;  for  such  conversation  is  injurious 
both  to  the  criminals  themselves  and  to  others  who  hear  them  ; 
and  moreover  it  frequently  leads  them  to  add  sin  to  sin,  by 
uttering  the  grossest  falsehoods." 

This  point  is  one  which  we  regard  as  of  extreme  importance, 
and  we  not  only  refuse  to  hold  any  conversation  with  the  pris- 
oners in  regard  to  their  past  lives,  but  we  employ  every  possible 
device  to  prevent  such  conversation  between  the  prisoners 
themselves.  The  time  of  recreation,  of  which  we  cannot  and 
would  not  deprive  them,  is  filled  with  various  forms  of  simpler 
entertainment,  often  impromptu,  generally  unexpected  by  the 
women,  but  always  such  as  will  effectually  hold  their  attention, 
prevent  general  conversation,  and  give  them  something  to  think 
about  in  the  long  hours  of  work  by  day,  or  solitude  by  night.  A 
very  slight  diversion  goes  far  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a 
prisoner's  life,  and  the  knowledge  that  disobedience  or  careless- 
ness will  shut  her  out  from  some  possible  pleasure,  tends  strongly 
to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  obedience. 

To  illustrate,  not  long  since  the  prison  conservatory  con- 
tained a  fine  night-blooming  cereus  in  full  blossom.  Very  few 
of  the  women  under  our  charge,  possibly  not  one  had  ever  seen  a 
night-blooming  cereus,  or  even  knew  what  it  was.  Accordingly 
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in  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  had  the  various  divisions  called 
from  their  beds,  and  the  long  lines  of  women,  some  sleepy,  some 
alert,  and  all  wondering  at  the  summons,  filed  past  the  marvel- 
ous plant,  every  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure  as  they  saw  its 
beautiful  blossoms  and  inhaled  its  delicious  fragrance.  The 
result  justified  my  confidence  that  they  would  have  a  harmless 
subject  for  thought  and  conversation  for  at  least  a  day  or  two. 

But  the  best  system  of  prison  management  must  end  in 
failure  unless  there  be  harmony  among  its  administrators,  and 
cheerful,  intelligent  co-operation  of  matrons  and  employees  with 
the  chief  executive  officer.  On  this  point  Mrs.  Frye  writes  most 
wisely.  "A  matron  ought  never  to  be  chosen  because  the 
situation  is  suited  to  her  wants,  but  only  because  she  is  suited  to 
fill  the  situation.  She  ought  to  be  a  person  of  respectable, 
orderly  and  active  habits,  plain  in  her  dress,  gentle  yet  firm  in 
demeanor  and  of  a  station  in  life  so  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
women  under  her  charge  as  to  command  their  respect  and 
obedience.  Vigilance,  impartiality,  and  a  willingness  to  submit 
to  those  persons  under  whose  authority  she  is  placed,  ought  to 
be  distinguishing  features  in  her  character.  Above  all,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  persons  appointed  to  fill  so  responsible  a 
situation,  should  heartily  engage  in  promoting  the  reformation 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  those  whom  they  are  called  upon  to 
govern.  Let  the  female  criminal  in  prison  behold  in  every 
officer  who  exercises  authority  over  her,  a  consistent  example  of 
feminine  propriety  and  virtue,  and  great  will  be  its  influence 
towards  a  happy  change  of  habit  and  character  in  herself." 

But  finally,  when  the  criminal  has  fulfilled  the  sentence 
imposed  by  law,  when  his  immediate  discipline  in  obedience, 
industry  and  self-control  is  over,  and  he  goes  out  into  the  world 
again,  free,  our  obligation  is  by  110  means  ended.  Consider,  if 
you  have  never  done  so,  in  what  position  a  discharged  prisoner 
is  placed.  For  many  months,  often  years,  he  has  been  an 
enforced  recluse,  while  the  world  has  moved  on,  he  knows  not 
.how  friends,  as  dear  to  him  as  ours  to  us,  have  died,  or  fallen 
into  poverty,  or  it  may  be  have  passed  on  their  own  ways  and 
left  no  clew  for  him  to  follow.  He  comes  out  in  many  cases, 
knowing  that  neither  home  nor  friends  await  his  coming,  that 
disgrace  and  distrust  are  the  bitter  sequel  to  his  crime,  and  that 
though  justice  is  satisfied,  and  the  state  has  forgiven  him,  society 
at  large  will  never  forgive  nor  forget. 

Few  men  or  women  in  these  days  of  humane  prison 
management,  reach  the  expiration  of  their  sentence  without 
having  been  stirred,  more-  or  less  deeply,  to  repentance,  and 
without  having  formed  a  purpose,  more  or  less  stable,  of  reform. 
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But  what  repentance,  or  what  purpose,  even  in  souls  far  stronger 
and  wiser  than  these,  can  hold  its  ground  against  such  pressure 
or  discouragement  and  temptation  ?  The  old  friends,  the  old 
haunts,  the  old  ways,  draw  him  more  and  more  surely,  the 
higher  nature  which  had  begun  to  assert  itself,  goes  down  into 
the  foulness,  and  the  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first.  Surely 
we  are  under  the  strongest  possible  obligation  to  these  weak, 
tempted,  discouraged  fellow-men.  We  should  give  them  so  far 
as  within  us  lies,  strength,  steadfastness  and  encouragement  for 
themselves,  forgiveness  and  forgetfulness  for  their  sins.  They 
and  we  are  brethren  after  all,  children  of  one  Father,  subject  to 
like  passions,  swayed  by  like  influences.  Circumstances,  in 
which  may  lie  no  credit  to  us  nor  blame  to  them,  have  turned 
our  feet  into  one  path  and  theirs  into  another. 

If  we  have  never  fallen,  let  us  use  our  strength  to  uplift  our 
weaker  brothers  and  sisters  ;  if  we  have  fallen,  (and  whether  we 
have,  or  how,  only  God  and  ourselves  may  know)  let  us  be  as 
merciful  to  others  as  He  has  been  to  us.  They  need  our  sym- 
pathy, they  need  our  trust ;  it  is  much  harder  to  disappoint  trust 
than  to  reward  distrust,  and  we  are  almost  certain  to  rise  or  sink 
to  the  level  of  what  others  think  we  are  or  expect  us  to  become. 
They  need  our  personal  friendship.  u  There  is  everything  in 
the  rub  of  a  true  man's  shoulder  against  the  hither  and  thither 
reeling  of  the  weak  and  weary."  They  need  our  material  help — 
not  necessarily  money,  nor  gifts  of  any  kind,  but  honest  work  at 
fair  wages,  a  chance  to  live  down  and  redeem  the  past,  to  make 
of  dismal  failure  a  stepping-stone  to  success. 

And  in  all  our  work,  aiming  either  at  the  prevention  of 
crime  or  the  reform  of  the  criminal,  the  mainspring  of  successful 
effort  must  be  a  love  for  human  souls,  a  love  that  patterns  after 
the  Divine  love  for  sinful  and  suffering  humanity,  that  never 
faileth,  that  beareth,  believeth,  hopeth,  endureth  all  things. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  was  followed  by  criticism  of  the 
same,  and  by  general  discussion  of  the  moral  side  of  prison  work. 
Mr.  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER  did  not  arrive  until  after  the 
reading  of  the  paper  had  begun,  but  being  called  upon  he  spoke 
as  follows : 


MR.    CHARLES   DUDLEY   WARNER. 

Almost  all  my  sympathies  are  on  Mrs.  Johnson's  side.  I 
am  also  on  the  side  of  the  millennium.  I  run  against  a  dead 
wall  when  I  attempt  to  say  that  I  could  soften  the  heart  of  a  cow 
which  was  coming  at  me  with  her  horns  down  by  smiling  at  it. 
I  know  that  some  people  have  that  power ;  Rarey  had  it.  He 
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was  a  splendid  horse  tamer.  He  used  nothing  but  a  sort  of 
Rare  (y)  magnetism.  Now,  this  irate  woman  who  rushes  on 
Mrs.  Johnson  with  a  drawn  butcher  knifex  does  not  touch  her ; 
she  would  spit  me  through,  though  I  should  feel  just  as  kind  to 
her  as  Mrs.  Johnson  does.  While  I  go  with  her  theoretically,  I 
feel  that  some  of  the  men  in  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries  have 
got  to  be  controlled  sometimes  by  somebody  who  is  not  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  who  has  not  Mrs.  Johnson's  power  of  sympathy 
and  of  melting  with  her  manner  and  with  her  voice. 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  just  been  said  that  meets  with 
my  hearty  concurrence  and  which  is  the  bottom  of  the  problem 
of  dealing  with  decadent  people.  This  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a 
physical  problem,  and  the  mind  must  be  occupied  and  whole- 
somely occupied,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Brockway's  suc- 
cess.^ I  know  that  we  used  to  have  the  idea  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  shut  up  naughty  children,  as  we  called  them,  to  medi- 
tate. I  never  got  any  good  out  of  that  sort  of  meditation  myself, 
and  I  don't  believe  any  human  being  does.  I  never  carried  any- 
thing in  with  me  that  was  worth  meditating  about.  To  set  a 
diseased  man,  intellectually  and  morally,  in  a  room  by  himself 
and  let  him  stew  in  his  own  criminal  juice,  seems  to  me  a  great 
mistake  psychologically.  You  have  got  to  occupy  that  man's 
mind  actively.  It  is  Froebel's  notion  that  there  can  be  no  culti- 
vation of  power  without  that  act  of  creative  activity.  The  mind 
must  be  set  going.  That  is  the  bottom  of  all  our  education.  We 
have  not  to  learn  anything  new  in  the  conduct  of  prisons.  It 
must  by  physical,  mental  and  moral  education  all  at  a  time.  We 
have  to  learn  nothing  new  ;  we  have  the  principles  if  we  have 
the  courage  to  apply  them.  I  sympathize  with  a  great  deal  that 
has  been  said. 

As  to  the  administration  of  prisons,  if  I  could  have  my  way 
I  would  never  have  a  man  in  a  woman's  prison,  and  I  would  not 
allow  a  woman  in  a  man's  prison,  as  a  visitor  or  anything  else. 
The  influence  is  always  bad  and  it  is  not  mollified  by  a  little 
show  of  kindness,  or  even  by  a  fine  voice  or  pretty  clothes.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  I  were  a  prisoner  I  should  like  to  see 
women  come  in  every  day  with  their  beauty  and  grace,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  a  disturbing  element.  It  may  please  the  men, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  making  them  turn  round  and  lead 
a  different  life.  There  is,  it  is  true,  now  and  then  an  instance 
where  an  act  of  kindness  is  the  starting  point  in  a  better  life, 
but  we  are  dealing  with  masses,  on  broad  lines,  and  we  must  act 
on  correct  principles.  There  is  no  reformation  that  is  not  shown 
in  the  entire  change  of  purpose  in  life  and  character.  L,ots  of 
us  are  touched  in  our  lives  with  emotions  and  we  feel  pretty 
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good  while  that  lasts  and  we  do  some  good  things  while  it  lasts, 
but  as  a  steady  rule  of  life,  a  rule  to  live  by,  as  a  guiding 
principle,  we  have  got  to  have  the  basic  elements  of  character  in 
us  and  the  prison  discipline  that  is  going  to  put  the  stable 
element  of  character  into  these  men  is  the  proper  discipline  and 
nothing  else  will  do.  It  amuses  us  and  we  fancy  we  are  doing 
philanthropic  work  by  these  various  acts  of  kindness,  and  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  people  who  indulge  in  them,  but  they  have 
nothing  really  to  do  with  the  fundamental  problem  we  have  in 
hand. 

A  large  number  of  ladies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  others, 
were  present,  and  were  heard,  especially  on  behalf  of  temperance. 

Chaplain  STEEL,  of  Arkansas,  Chaplain  IMBRIE  and  Chaplain 
MILLIGAN,  of  Pennsylvania,  Chaplain  ALBRIGHT,  of  Indiana, 
Chaplain  PIKE,  of  Missouri,  Chaplain  OSWICK,  of  Michigan,  and 
others  participated  in  the  meeting.  Chaplain  WINGET  spoke  as 
follows : 

I  have  listened  with  deep  interest  to  the  paper  just  read. 
But  I  was  more  especially  interested  in  the  reference  to  the 
practice  of  rehashing  and  publishing  anew  the  life  and  crime  of  a 
prisoner  when  he  or  she  has  left  the  prison.  Having  paid  the 
penalty  enforced  by  the  state  they  have  a  right  now  to  a  fair 
chance.  If  I  were  a  warden  of  a  prison  I  would  brave  the 
clamor  of  the  press  and  exclude  from  the  prison  any  prison 
reporters  of  the  press  who  only  sought  for  a  sensation  at  the 
expense  of  the  prisoners.  Many  of  these  prisoners  go  out  to 
begin  life  anew  with  noble  resolves  and  are  hindred  from  their 
purpose'by  the  fact  of  their  being  published  abroad  as  ex-prisoners. 
It  is  unfair. 

Further,  the  chaplain  should  stand  very  close  to  the  warden, 
he  should  be  a  brave,  conscientious  man ;  he  should  make 
himself  to  be  a  power  in  the  moral  discipline  of  the  institution  ; 
he  should  not  go  crouching  about  afraid  to  say  his  soul  is  his 
own.  True  to  his  convictions,  true  to  his  station,  he  should 
compel  the  authorities  to  acknowledge  his  helpfulness.  Not  only 
should  he  stand  close  to  the  warden,  but  also  he  should  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  unfortunate  men  to  whom  he  is  to  convey 
the  word  of  life.  They  should  know  that  in  him  they  have  a 
friend.  Let  him  honor  God,  and  men  will  honor  his  office. 

Again,  the  potent  factor  in  the   field   prompting  men  to 
vicious   or   unlawful    acts,    is    strong   drink.     Of  the    fourteen 
hundred  prisoners   who  registered  at  the  Ohio  state  prison  in 
1897,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  claimed  intemperance  the  cause  of 
their  downfall.     Has  this  fact  no  voice,  no  suggestion  ? 

The  speakers  of  the  regular  prografn  not  having  arrived  this 
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preliminary  meeting  was  continued  until  9:30  o'clock,  and  was 
maintained  with  great  interest  to  the  end. 

The  chaplains  held  their  final  meeting  by  themselves  on 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

A  very  interesting  account  was  given  of  the  work  done  by  a 
woman  in  a  New  Hampshire  county  jail.  This  lady,  the  wife  of 
the  local  pastor,  obtained  the  sheriff's  permission  to  hold  a  service 
each  Sunday  afternoon.  The  prisoners  heartily  welcomed  the 
work,  and  have  seconded  it  nobly  and  have  shown  purposes  of 
better  living. 

Points  of  similarity  between  religious  work  in  prisons  and 
in  colleges  were  mentioned. 

Depressing  conditions,  as  it  seemed  to  the  meeting,  of  the 
work  of  regular  army  chaplains  just  now  were  considered,  and 
the  conviction  was  expressed  that  this  is  no  time  for  army  or 
navy  chaplains  to  be  discouraged.  There  is  need  of  chaplains  of 
the  right  sort  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  never  more  than  now. 
They  should  be  selected  to  meet  the  highest  standards  of  their 
work,  and  they  should  be  given  sufficient  scope  to  do  good  work. 

The  sentiment  of  the  meeting  was  decidedly  unfavorable  to 
the  care  of  the  mail  in  a  large  prison  being  put  upon  the  chap- 
lain. A  minister  cannot  possibly  look  over  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  letters  a  month,  and  attend  to  a  great  variety  of  prison 
details,  and  still  be  fresh  as  a  preacher. 

As  regards  genuine  respect,  it  was  maintained  that  the 
prison  chaplain  probably  enjoys  as  much  of  it  from  fair-minded 
prisoners  and  from  prison  officers,  as  congressional  chaplains 
receive  from  average  congressman. 

The  desire  was  expressed  by  vote  that  no  paper  should  be 
read  by  any  chaplain  at  the  next  annual  session  occupying  more 
than  twenty  minutes. 

Chaplain  BATT,  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected  president  for 
the  coming  year,  and  Chaplain  WiNGET,  of  Ohio,  secretary. 

The  meeting  desired  to  send  their  congratulations  and  their 
words  of  cheer  to  all  earnest  prison  chaplains  everywhere.  The 
most  of  them  are  unable  to  attend  Prison  Congresses.  The  more 
reason,  therefore,  why  those  who  can  attend,  should  remember 
those  who  are  absent.  Even  though  unable  to  meet  or  to  know 
one  another  personally,  we  are  a  brotherhood.  Our  work  is 
difficult ;  but  none  is  more  certain  'to  receive  the  Master's 
blessing. 


MONDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

A  FTER  a  vocal  solo  "Queen  of  the  Earth"  by  Mr.  ANDREW 
SMITH  and  one  by  Mrs.  ALICE  FLEMING  EVANS.  "The 
Quest"  prayer  was  offered.  Mr,  CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS  who  was 
to  have  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Indeterminate  Sentence" 
was  u-nable  to  be  present  in  consequence  of  his  engagement  at 
Cornell  University. 

On  invitation  Doctor  WINES  kindly  supplied  the  vacant 
place. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE. 

BY   FREDERICK   HOWARD   WINES. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS,  I  have  been 
requested  to  occupy,  but  not  to  fill,  his  place  upon  the  program. 
I-  have  prepared  no  formal  address,  and  for  this  act  of  disrespect 
to  the  audience  the  shortness  of  the  notice  given  me  must  be  my 
apology. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  define  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
but  it  may  serve  to  make  meaning  and  purpose  more  clear,  if  we 
briefly  recall  to  mind  the  successive  stages  in  its  evolution, 
historically  considered.  When  the  British  Government  first 
tried  the  experiment  of  colonization  in  Australia,  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  ol  the  American  revolution,  which  put  a  stop  to  the 
exportation  of  convicts  to  \his  country,  Norfolk  Island  was 
made  an  Australian  penal  colony — a  sort  of  penal  colony  within 
a  penal  colony;  and  Captain  Maconochie  of  the  English  army  was 
for  a  time  put  in  charge  of  the  convicts  there  confined,  who 
were,  according  to  all  accounts,  an  uncommonly  turbulent  set. 
Maconochie  says  that  he  found  it  a  hell,  and  no  doubt  he  did. 
Life  on  Norfolk  Island  was  so  terrible,  that  some  of  the  convicts 
sent  to  it  committed  murders,  unprovoked  in  order  to  insure  their 
own  execution  and  so  find  a  way  of  escape  from  the  sufferings 
that  were  beyond  human  endurance. 

Maconochie,  who  was  a  man  of  peculiarly  original  turn  of 
mind,  has  left  little  behind  him  in  print.  I  am  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  few  collections  of  his  occasional  pamphlets 
still  in  evidence.  Having  read  them  with  care,  I  can  testify  that 
he  anticipated  nearly  everything  that  is  included  in  the  modern 
American  system  of  reformatory  prison  discipline. 
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He  devised  and  put  in  operation,  on  Norfolk  Island,  a 
scheme  of  marks  (earned  by  good  behavior,  to  which  he  attached 
a  money  valuation),  by  xvirtue  of  which  the  prisoner  could,  if 
he  would  submit  to  authority  and  obey  the  established  rules, 
materially  better  his  condition.  Maconochie  tells  us  that  this 
scheme  worked  well,  and  that  under  its  influence,  although  he 
found  the  place  a  hell,  he  left  it  a  well-ordered,  well-regulated 
community.  But  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age.  For  some 
reason  the  government  did  not  approve  of  him  and  his  methods, 
and  he  was  recalled.  In  England  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Walter  (afterwards  Sir  Walter)  Crofton,  the  distinguished  head 
of  the  prisons  of  Ireland,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  ideas, 
which  found  in  Crofton's  brain  and  heart  a  congenial  soil.  Out 
of  this  connection  grew  the  Irish  system,  which  was  a  graded 
system  of  prison  discipline  with  three  grades,  and  a  fourth  or 
indeterminate  grade,  in  which  the  preparation  of  prisoners  was 
tested  for  exposure  to  the  conditions  and  temptations  of  ordinary 
free  life  on  the  outside. 

This  Crofton  or  Irish  system  attracted  much  attention  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  It  divided  penologists  into  two  opposing 
schools  of  thought ;  or  rather,  it  emphasized  the  existing 
division  between  those  who  insist  that  no  reformation  of 
prisoners  is  possible  in  association  with  each  other,  and  those 
who  contend  that  only  in  a  state  of  mutual  association  can  they 
be  successfully  fitted  for  restoration  to  society.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania system  had  been  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  the  United 
States  and  partly  so  even  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  the  prisons  of 
this  country,  miscalled  "  penitentiaries,"  were  really  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  conducted  for  profit,  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  pecuniary  profit  of  the  lessees,  who  bought  the  labor  of 
the  convicts  and  utilized  it  in  connection  with  machinery,  as  in 
other  factories.  The  reformatory  influence  of  these  establish- 
ments was  slight,  at  best,  and  many  of  our  best  men,  unconnected 
with  the  system,  thoroughly  disapproved  of  it.  The  Irish 
system  seemed  to  meet  a  felt  want,  and  to  indicate  the  direction 
which  prison  reform  must  take  in  -  America,  and  possibly 
elsewhere  also.  But  the  number  of  persons  who  knew  anything 
about  it,  and  who  believed  that  it  could  be  adapted  to  the 
political  organization  and  institutions  of  the  American  people, 
was  very  small.  Among  them  were  our  friend;  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  of  Boston  ;  the  lamented  Dr.  Theodore  Dwight,  'dean 
of  the  Columbia  Law  School ;  my  father,  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  ;  Mr. 
Brockway,  then  in  charge  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction  ; 
Dr.  Byers,  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Charities  ;  and  some  others. 
The  first  opportunity  which  was  afforded  them  to  bring  it  prom- 
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inently  to  the  attention  of  the  country  was  the  meeting  of  the 
Prison  Congress  at  Cincinnati  in  1870,  called  by  my  father,  over 
which  Governor  Hayes,  later  President  Hayes,  presided.  A 
declaration  of  principles  was  there  adopted,  largely  under  the 
inspiration  of  Mr.  Brockway,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Platform,  in  which  faith  in  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  was  boldly  expressed.  My  father,  Mr.  Sanborn,  and 
Dr.  Byers  made  speeches  in  its  favor.  That  was  the  formal 
launching  of  the  idea  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory.  The  indeterminate  sentence  was  in  fact  first 
experimented  with  in  Michigan.  Mr.  Brockway  conceived  the 
notion  that  the  way  to  introduce  the  Irish  system  into  the  United 
States  and  to  adopt  it  to  our  needs  was  by  means  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  which  was  first  applied  in  Detroit  to  women  of 
bad  character,  who,  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  at  his  in- 
stance, might,  if  unreformed  be  detained  in  the  house  of  correction 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  might  be  sooner 
released,  if  their  discharge  from  custody' was  deemed  to  be  not 
incompatible  with  the  safety  of  society  at  large.  When  the 
Elmira  Reformatory  was  so  far  completed  that  it  became  necessary 
to  choose  for  it  an  executive  head,  Mi.  Brock  way  was  made  its 
superintendent.  He  formulated  the  New  York  statute,  still  in 
force,  by  which  sentences  of  commitment  to  that  institution  are 
indeterminate,  but  can  not  exceed  the  maximum  period  for  which 
the  convict  might  have  received  a  definite  sentence  in  accordance 
with  his  crime. 

This  is  in  brief  the  historv  of  the  American  indeterminate 
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sentence  law.  Its  germ  was  sown  in  Australia,  transplanted  to 
Ireland,  cultivated  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  brought  to  this 
country,  modified  to  suit  local  conditions,  and  it  has  here  taken 
deep  root  and  is  rapidly  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  land. 
As  an  eminent  German  jurist  has  said,  it  is  bound  ultimately  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

To  comprehend  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  considerable  preliminary  education  is  demanded.  The 
still  too  prevalent  conception  of  the  aim  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
is  that  the  punishment  must,  in  the  language  of  opera  bouffe,  be 
"  made  to  fit  the  crime."  This  conception  comes  down  to  us 
from  remote  antiquity.  It  is  in  this  age  of  enlightenment  a  verit- 
able anachronism,  but  it  survives  even  in  nominally  Christian 
codes.  It  laid  the  foundation,  for  instance,  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
which  was  an  attempt  to  list  all  possible  offenses  and  adjust  to 
each  of  them  its  appropriate  fixed  penalty.  The  Code  Napoleon 
was  a  sort  of  Procrustean  bed,  in  which  to  place  culprits  and 
either  cut  off  their  legs  or  stretch  them  to  fit,  as  might  be  neces- 
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sary.  But  how  can  guilt  and  punishment  be  reduced  to  a 
common  denominator  when  we  have  in  fact  no  measure  for 
either?  With  experience  of  the  inutility  of  fixed  codes,  jurists 
began  to  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  render  the*  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  more  flexible,  and  therefore  more 
equitable,  by  allowing  to  judges  some  latitude  in  pronouncing 
sentence.  Codes  came  into  being  in  which  maximum  and 
minimum  penalties  were  attributed  to  specific  crimes.  Gradually 
the  distance  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  limits  of  pos- 
sible punishment  showed  a  tendency  to  increase,  and  the  present 
tendency  is  to  dispense  with  the  minimum,  leaving  the  maximum 
to  stand  alone. 

Of  necessity,  the  branch  of  the  government  first  brought 
face  to  face  with  this  question  of  adjustment  of  punishment  to 
crime  was  the  legislature,  the  law-making  body.  The  substitution 
in  the  statutes  of  maximum  and  minimum  penalties  for  fixed 
penalties,  was  a  substantial  confession  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  that  it  recognized  its  incompetence  to  fulfill  the  task 
which  it  had  ignorantly  assumed.  It  therefore  threw  off  its 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  individual 
cases,  and  devolved  it  upon  the  courts.  But  there  is  not  a  judge 
upon  the  bench,  and  certainly  not  a  prison  officer  in  the  world, 
who,  if  he  will  but  reflect  for  a  moment,  does  not  know  that  the 
court  is  as  incapable  of  administering  justice  as  is  the  legislature. 
Any  comparison  which  may  be  made,  however  superficial,  of 
sentences  imposed  for  similar  offenses  upon  inmates  of  any  large 
prison,  or  of  the  sentences  pronounced  in  different  states  of  the 
Union,  or  in  different  countries,  will  demonstrate  that  nothing  is 
or  can  be  more  inequitable  or  unjust  than  the  punishment  of  crime. 
We  have,  as  I  have  already  estimated,  no  measure  for  guilt.  In 
order  to  measure  it,  one  must  know  the  culprit's  whole  life 
history,  his  antecedents,  his  constitutional  limitations,  his  temp- 
tation, his  opportunities,  everything  about  him;  which  no  one 
knows  but  God.  You  may  say  that  a  man  is  guilty,  that  is,  that 
he  merits  punishment;  but  how  guilty,  you  cannot  say.  Neither 
can  we  measure  the  suffering  involved  in  punishment.  What  is 
severe  punishment  to  one,  is  to  another  no  punishment  at  all. 
What  is  no  punishment  to  one  man,  almost  breaks  another  man's 
heart.  The  man  who  undertakes  to  adjust  punishment  to  guilt, 
undertakes  to  weigh  two  imponderable  quantities  and  form  an 
equation  between  them,  which  is  impossible.  If  you  can  not 
weigh  guilt  and  you  can  not  weigh  suffering,  you  can  not  u  make 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime  ;  "  so  there  you  are  ! 

There  is  but  one  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  namely,  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  insuperable,  and  abandon  the  attempt  to 
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surmount  it.  There  is  but  one  branch  of  the  government  left 
to  deal  with  it,  and  that  is  the  executive.  Hence  the  proposal 
to  leave  the  determination  of  the  duration  of  incarceration  to 
the  officials  in  charge  of  prisons  is  not  illogical  nor  unnatural. 
But  if  prison  discipline  is  organized  upon  the  basis  of  retribution 
for  crime,  if  the  ideas  upon  which  the  conception  of  criminal 
justice  as  heretofore  administered  are  imported  into  the  new 
reformatory  system  of  prison  administration,  we  shall  not  have 
rid  ourselves  of  the  embarrassment  which  arises  from  persisting 
in  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  impossible.  The  prison  official 
can  no  more  adjust  punishment  to  guilt  than  can  the  legislator 
or  the  judge. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  while  the  law  must  have  regard  to 
crime  and  seek  to  diminish  its  volume  in  the  community,  by  any 
and  all  practicable  measures,  the  prison  deals  not  with  crime  but 
with  the  criminal,  considered  as  a  human  being,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  degree  of  his  guilt.  The  drift  of  modern  thought  on 
this  subject  has  been  favorably  influenced,  upon  the  whole,  by 
the  school  of  scientific  investigators  commonly  known  as  criminal 
anthropologists.  I  do  not  claim  to  belong  to  that  school.  I 
have  not  over  much  faith  in  the  teaching  of  most  of  them, 
certainly  not  in  the  speculations  of  Lombroso.  Yet  every  candid 
inquirer  must  acknowledge  the  valuable  service  which  they  have 
rendered  in  diverting  attention  from  the  abstract  question  of 
crime  to  the  concrete  question  of  the  criminal ;  in  making  the 
criminal  himself  the  object  of  serious  study,  both  from  the 
physiological  and  the  psychological  point  of  view.  Something 
was  said  here  today  about  inherited  crime.  I  do  not  believe  in 
inherited  crime  any  more  than  1  believe  in  the  imaginary 
criminal  type.  I  doubt  whether  the  best  physicians  believe  in 
inherited  disease.  A  tendency  to  disease  may  be  inherited  ;  and 
similarly  one  may  be  born  with  a  physical  and  mental  constitution 
which  predisposes  him  to  crime.  A  predisposition  to  crime,  in 
this  sense,  may  be  inherited.  But  so  much  greater  is  the  influ- 
ence of  environment  than  that  of  heredity,  in  the  formation  of 
character,  that  proper  training  may  and  often  does  correct  this 
predisposition,  while  no  inheritance  of  virtue  will  save  the  man 
from  crime,  who  is  tempted  beyond  his  power  of  resistance.  To 
understand  the  criminal,  he  must  be  studied  in  all  these  aspects. 
Before  we  can  determine  what  special  treatment  is  best  for  him, 
we  must  know  his  family  history  and  his  personal  history.  Of 
these  two,  the  latter  in  my  judgment  is  the  more  important. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  we  have  materially 
modified  our  conception  of  crime  and  of  the  criminal.  The 
criminal  is  now  regarded  not  merely  as  a  man  who  has  com- 
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mitted  a  crime,  for  which  he  must  be  punished,  but  as  the  victim 
of  his  heredity  and  of  his  environment.  With  the  same  heredity 
and  the  same  environment,  you  or  I  would  have  done  what  he 
did.  He  is  therefore  entitled  to  our  sympathy,  even  though  we 
may  reprobate  his  character  and  his  conduct.  He  may  be  more  or 
less  degenerate.  Or  he  may  have  done  violence  to  himself  by 
indulgence  of  his  appetites  and  passions,  which  possibly  he  was 
not  trained  in  childhood  to  control.  His  reasoning  powers  are 
undeveloped  or  perverted.  His  conscience  is  torpid  or  perverted 
or  originally  lacking.  What  he  needs,  and  that  which  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  him,  is  help — development,  rather  than  repression. 
When  he  is  arrested  and  committed  to  prison,  society  is  relieved 
of  his  presence  and  protected  from  his  depredations.  From  that 
moment  should  begin  the  application  to  him  of  a  process  of  cura- 
tive treatment.  His  state  as  a  criminal  is  abnormal.  The  aim 
of  a  reformatory  prison  discipline  .is  to  render  it  normal.  The 
idea  which  underlies  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  that  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  aim  time  is  necessary — sufficient  time, 
an  indefinite  duration  of  time. 

You  certainly  can  not  say  in  advance  how  much  time  will 
be  required,  in  order  for  the  transformation  of  a  given  prisoner's 
character.  Herein  lies  the  absurdity  of  definite  sentences  for 
crime.  We  do  not  treat  the  sick  or  the  insane  in  that  way.  We 
send  them  to  the  hospital  in  the  expectation  that  they  will 
remain  there  until  they  are  cured.  We  do  not  commit  a  lunatic 
for  ten  days  or  three  months;  still  less  do  we  commit  him  for  a 
term  of  years,  in  order  that  other  lunatics  may  take  warning  by 
his  example  and  abstain  from  going  crazy.  Why  should  we 
make  this  distinction  that  we  do  between  the  treatment  of 
lunatics,  in  that  regard  and  of  criminals,  who  are  moral  lunatics?  \ 
A  criminal  is,  or  at  least  he  ought  to  be,  placed  in  prison  in 
order  that  a  radical  change  may  there  be  effected  in  his  habits, 
and  in  his  attitude  toward  the  law  and  toward  society.  If  the 
attempt  to  bring  about  this  change  fails,  and  he  is  still  regarded 
as  a  peril  and  menace  to  society,  he  ought  not  to  be  discharged, 
any  more  than  the  superintendent  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane 
would  discharge  a  dangerous  lunatic. 

We  do  not,  however,  intrust  the  care  of  the  insane  to  ignora- 
muses, who  do  not  know  whether  a  patient  is  sane  or  insane, 
whether  he  is  dangerous  or  harmless,  whether  he  is  cured  of  his 
malady  or  not.  We  put  them  into  the  hands  of  experts,  men  of 
original  capacity,  adequate  training  and  skill,  professional  pride 
and  enthusiasm,  character,  devotion,  tact.  It  is  useless  to  place 
criminals,  for  their  reformation,  in  the  charge  of  prison  officials 
inferior  in  all  these  respects  to  our  medical  superintendents  of 
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hospitals  for  the  care  of  physical  and  mental  diseases.  If  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  restored  to  a  normal  mental  and  moral  state, 
taught  obedience  to  the  law,  qualified  to  earn  his  own  living  by 
honest  work,  and  fitted  to  take  a  place  in  society  as  an  honest, 
law-abiding  citizen,  he,  too,  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert,  who  will  know  how  to  treat  him,  and  when  the  treatment 
given  to  each  individual  under  his  charge  has  produced  its 
desired  effect,  and  when  the  moment  has  arrived  at  which  it  is 
safe  and  proper  to  let  him  go. 

All  the  elements  of  opinion  of  which  I  have  made  such 
brief  mention  are  included  in  the  conception  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence.  That  theory  presupposes  that  an  unknown  percentage 
of  convicted  prisoners  are  reclaimable,  that  their  rehabilitation 
will  be  a  benefit  to  society,  that  they  have  a  natural  right  to  such 
treatment  in  prison  as  will  promote  instead  of  hinder  their 
reformation,  that  prison  discipline  should  be  organized  with  this 
primary  and  paramount  end  in  view,  that  it  should  be  flexible  and 
adapted  to  individual  prisoners  according  to  their  individual  needs 
and  that  for  its  successful  application  to  them  sufficient  time  must 
be  allowed  and  it  must  be  administered  by  experts.  This  is  the 
theory  in  outline  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  All  the  rest  is 
matter  of  mere  detail.  I  think  it  commends  itself  to  common 
sense. 

One  phase  of  this  interesting  question  seems  to  me  not  to 
have  been  adequately  discussed  at  any  of  our  annual  meetings, 
namely,  the  objections  to  the  indeterminate  sentence.  There 
are  five  of  them  in  all ;  the  philosophical,  the  theological,  the 
legal,  the  practical  and  the  political. 

Philosophical  objections  to  practical  measures  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  practical  ends  rarely  merit  too  serious  consideration. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  Scotchman's  definition  of  metaphysics  : 
u  When  ye  dinna  ken  what  a  mon's  talkin'  aboot,  and  he  doesna 
.ken  himsel',  that's  metafeesicks"  What  is  the  rationale  of  pun- 
ishment for  crime?  What  is  its  specific  purpose?  No  peno- 
logical  author  is  satisfied  with  his  own  profundity  who  does  not 
grapple  with  the  reply  to  this  fundamental  question.  Some 
treatises  are  almost  exclusively  taken  up  with  it.  One  writer 
says  that  the  true  end  of  punishment  is  the  satisfaction  of  justice ;, 
the  wrong  that  a  man  does  should  be  punished,  as  virtue  ought 
to  be  rewarded.  Another  tells  us  that  the  primary  aim  of  pun- 
ishment is  to  deter  others  from  wrong-doing  by  affording  them 
an  example  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  wrong-doer ;  it  is 
essentially  an  object  lesson,  and  should  therefore  be  made  im- 
pressive, so  as  to  affect  the  popular  imagination.  A  third  insists 
that  the  only  legitimate  purport  of  punishment  is  the  protection 
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of  society.  Finally  we  are  informed  that  punishment  is  inflicted 
with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  but  this  conception 
is  purely  modern,  and  it  makes  its  way  in  the  world  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  The  opinions  expressed  are  of  course  in  large 
measure  a  priori  opinions,  and  more  or  less  speculative.  Never- 
theless there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  each  of  them.  The  whole 
truth  is  arrived  at  by  their  combination  ;  but,  according  to  the 
mathematical  law  of  permutation,  twenty-four  distinct  combi- 
nations of  them  are  possible.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many 
different  musical  themes  can  be  hammered  out  of  a  very  narrow 
range  of  musical  tones.  And  so  much  depends  in  music  upon 
the  accent,  and  in  philosophical  speculation  upon  the  relative 
emphasis  attached  to  each  element  in  the  solution  of  a  knotty 
problem.  You  may  say,  for  instance,  that  the  deterrent  effect  of 
legal  punishment  and  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  are  both 
means  which  tend  to  the  protection  of  society.  Or  you  may  say 
that  the  ends  of  justice  are  satisfied  when  society  is  protected  and 
the  prisoner  reformed.  And  so  on.  The  real  question  at  issue 
is  which  of  these  four  possible  and  actual  aims  of  punishment  is 
paramount.  Each  of  them  has  its  partisans,  and  there  you  are 
again  !  The  philosophical  objection  to  the  indeterminate  sentence 
is  that  it  is  believed  by  many  to  overlook  all  of  these  aims  except 
one — the  reformation  of  the  prisoner ;  or  at  least  to  destroy  the 
proportion  and  true  perspective  of  the  other  three.  The  inde- 
terminate sentence,  they  say,  does  not  satisfy  justice  in  the 
abstract ;  it  does  not  deter  men  from  committing  crime ;  and  it 
does  not  protect  society.  That  is  the  philosophical  objection  to  it. 
I  come  to  the  theological  objection.  Theology  is  a  special 
phase  of  philosophy  ;  it  is  an  attempted  answer  to  certain 
metaphysical  questions  of  being  and  the  relations  of  one  being 
to  another,  of  cause  and  effect,  in  the  realm  of  psychology 
rather  than  of  physics.  I  have  great  respect  for  theologians, 
though  it  is  the  fashion  to  ridicule  them.  You  might  not- 
suspect  it,  but  I  am  something  of  a  theologian  myself,  having 
been  carefully  taught  the  points  at  issue  and  the  history  of 
theological  controversies,  when  a  divinity  student,  by  the  best  of 
instructors,  though  the  demands  of  a  busy  life  have  prevented 
me  from  paying  much  attention  to  this  subject  in  later  years. 
My  early  training  was  strictly  orthodox,  and  I  have  seen  no 
reason  to  turn  my  back  upon  it.  Our  beliefs  as  to  the  unseen 
and  the  unknown  are  speculative  opinions,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  are  matters  of  faith  and  of  revelation.  The  interpretation 
of  scripture  is  uncertain.  I  do  not  wish  to  provoke  in  this  place 
any  theological  debate,  much  less  to  excite  any  theological 
rancor.  I  have  said  that  I  am  orthodox,  but  I  am  also  a  liberal, 
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in  the  sense  that  I  am  no  dogmatist.  Having  opinions  of  my 
own,  I  am  willing  to  tolerate  contrary  opinions,  honestly  held. 
Fair  play,  gentlemen  !  fair  play,  all  around  the  table  !  All  that 
I  wish  to  say  is  that  naturally  I  know  how  the  theory  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  at  first  hearing  impresses  the  orthodox 
theologian.  Jt  appears  to  him  to  assail  the  foundation  of  his 
theological  system.  Why  should  this  be  so  ?  Let  me  tell  you. 
Orthodox  theology  differs  from  so-called  liberal  theology  in  its 
conception  of  the  nature  and  dessert  of  sin.  The  orthodox 
theologians  entertain  a  very  distinct  conception  of  sin  as  the 
wilful  violation  of  divine  law,  and  a  very  positive  belief  that  it 
merits  retributory  punishment.  The  orthodox  scheme  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  sin  of  humanity  can  be  cancelled 
only  by  atonement,  and  that  the  atonement  required  can  be  made 
by  no  less  a  being  than  the  Son  of  God,  the  God-man,  Jesus 
Christ.  It  holds  that  this  atonement  was  made  by  Him,  and  that 
it  is  because  of  that  atonement  on  Calvary,  that  the  pardon  of 
sin  is  freely  offered  to  all  mankind.  That  is  the  orthodox  view  ; 
you  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  it.  Now,  then,  the 
orthodox  theologian  is  apt  to  say  to  himself  u  Since  rny 
theology  rests  upon  the  satisfaction  of  divine  justice  as  its  corner- 
stone, if  the  punishment  of  crime  is  not  the  satisfaction  of 
human  justice,  what  becomes  of  my  theology?"  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  their  religion,  like  a  hot-house  plant,  needs  to 
be  kept  under  glass  ;  that  if  it  is  taken  into  the  open  air,  it  will 
be  frostbitten  and  may  die.  They  are  afraid  that  if  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  world,  they  will  lose  their  religion,  and  they 
dare  not  submit  it  to  the  test  of  comparison  with  the  faith  of 
experience  of  other  men  as  intelligent  and  as  good  as  themselves, 
forgetting  that  delicious  rendering  of  a  text  by  the  dear  old  lady 
who  read  it :  u  Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness  !  "  Theologians  of  this  sort  say  :  u  Punishment  is 
the  satisfaction  of  justice  ;  punishment  for  crime  is  intended  to 
satisfy  justice.  This  is  a  view  which  we  can  not  let  go,  and  the 
indeterminate  sentence  contracts  it."  That  is  the  theological 
objection  to  it. 

Now  I  have  promised  not  to  start  a  theological  debate.  Yet 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  these  gentlemen,  not 
for  that  of  those  who  differ  from  them  with  whom  this  objection 
has  no  weight,  that,  even  from  the  orthodox  point  of  view, 
divine  and  human  justice  do  not  occupy  quite  the  same  level. 
One  is  fallible,  the  other  infallible.  The  justice  which  is 
omniscient,  holy  and  loving,  is  not  that  of  men  who  see  only  in 
part,  who  are  themselves  sinners  and  who  are  actuated  by  human 
passions,  often  selfish,  angry  or  malevolent.  Divine  justice  is 
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simply  the  expression  of 'that  principle  of  Nemesis  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  life  of  every  man  and  in  the  history  of  every 
nation,  which  has  been  called  "  the  return  of  the  deed  upon  the 
doer,"  which  is  the  equivalent  in  the  moral  world  of  the  .physical 
law  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  contrary,  and  which 
has  been  the  theme  of  every  world-poet — Homer,  Dante,  Goethe. 
Human  justice,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  particular  form  of  this 
reaction ;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  indignant 
reprobation,  subjective  or  sympathetic,  which  we  feel  at  the 
sight  or  touch  of  a  wrong  done  to  ourselves  or  to  some  other 
person.  The  apostle  Paul  recognized  and  emphasized  this 
distinction,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Romans — Christian  citizens  of 
a  nation  distinguished  above  all  others  by  its  genius  for  law : 
u  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place 
unto  wrath  ;  for  it  is  written,  vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord.  Therefore  if  thine  enemy  r — or  the  enemy  of 
society,  the  anti-social  man,  the  criminal — u  hunger,  feed  him  ! 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  !  for  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome 
evil  with  good."  When  we  repay  evil  with  evil,  then  it  is  that 
we  are  ourselves  overcome  of  evil.  We  may  admit  that  without 
legal  punishments  social  order  could  not  be  maintained  and  that 
they  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  society,  without  conceding 
that  retribution  for  crime  is  their  lawful  purpose.  Not  even  the 
justice  of  God  is  vindictive,  in  the  sense  that  it  affords  pleasure 
to  the  Almighty  to  inflict  pain  upon  his  creatures.  "As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord— God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  evil  way  and  live  ; 
turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die." 
That  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  advocates  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  approach  the  prisoner.  I  think  that  this  theological 
objection  need  give  us  no  trouble.  Forgive  me  for  detaining 
you  with  it  so  long. 

Then  there  is  the  legal  objection.  The  legal  profession, 
represented  (I  wish  that  I  could  say  misrepresented)  in  the 
American  Bar  Association,  is  wedded  to  precedent.  It  clings  to 
the  legal  fiction  that  the  law  never  changes.  Ideally,  statute  law 
is  the  reflection  of  natural  law  ;  the  laws  of  nature  are  universal 
and  immutable ;  if  the  conformity  between  the  two  were  in  fact 
perfect,  so  would  statute  law  be  also.  Do  we  not  all  know, 
however,  that  new  statutes  are  formulated,  year  by  year  ;  that  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  conflicting  statutes  thus  accumulated 
perpetually  stand  in  need  of  revision  ;  that  the  interpretation  of 
current  statute  law  is  forever  undergoing  modification  by  judicial 
decisions  ?  When  driven  to  the  wall,  the  lawyer  is  compelled  to 
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confess  that  this  is  so  ;  but  he  tells  us  that  the  new  application  of 
the  law  was  virtually  involved  in  the  old  ;  that  the  law  is  an 
imperfect  expression  of  principles  which  are  eternal.  Among 
the  queer  professional  delusions  which  he  cherishes  is  the  belief 
that,  of  all  branches  of  the  law,  the  criminal  code  is  the  most 
perfect.  Tell  him  that  every  criminal  code  in  the  history  of  the 
wprld  is  an  attempt,  as  has  been  already  said,  to  "  make  the  pun- 
ishment fit  the  crime  ; "  prove  to  him  a  priori  and  a  posteriori, 
that  such  an  attempt  is  like  the  search  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  or  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  or  like  trying  to 'in  vent 
a  method  of  perpetual  motion  or  of  squaring  the  circle,  that  it 
never  has  succeeded  and  never  can  succeed  ,  point  out  to  him 
that  the  historical  movement  of  the  world  has  been  away  from 
oppression,  repression,  and  retribution,  in  the  direction  of 
freedom,  equality,  human  sympathy  and  help,  the  uplifting  of 
those  who  are  down,  and  that  the  criminal  law  also  has  felt  the 
inspiration  of  modern  progress  ;  and  you  disturb  all  of  his  pro- 
fessional prepossessions.  He  can  not  take  in  a  new  idea  all  at 
once.  He  must  grow  up  to  it.  If  he  is  an  old  man,  he  is  past 
growing ;  he  is  caught  in  the  meshes  of  precedent,  as  a  Chinese 
noble  woman's  foot  is  swathed  in  bandages,  to  prevent  its  enlarge- 
ment. "And  yet,"  as  Galileo  said  of  the  globe,  so  we  say  of  the 
law,  "  neppure  move,"  it  moves,  for  all  that.  My  official  duty 
has  required  me  to  dip  into  the  reports  of  the  federal  and  state 
supreme  courts,  from  time  to  time.  There  are  points  of  law  on 
which  the  courts  have  boxed  the  compass,  from  north  to  south, 
from  west  to  east,  and  back  again.  I  could  show  you,  in  some 
of  these  reports,  acrobatic  feats  of  intellectual  gymnastics,  which, 
if  exhibited  on  the  stage  of  a  vaudeville  theatre,  would  bring 
down  the  house. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  average  lawyer  cannot 
accept  the  indeterminate  sentence,  and  that  is  his  exalted  notion 
of  the  reverence  due  to  the  opinion  of  a  court.  The  Jews  did  not 
behold  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  with  the  veneration  with  which 
a  lawyer  regards  a  judicial  decision.  A  court  can  not  only  define 
the  law — it  can  make  it.  And  the  judiciary  is  properly  jealous 
of  its  prerogative.  Some  members  of  the  legal  profession  seem 
to  think  that  to  adopt  the  indeterminate  sentence  would  be  to 
upset  the  judiciary.  "Are  you  going  to  let  Mr.  Brockway  usurp 
the  functions  of  a  court?  Why,  he  cannot  even  practice  in  a 
court ;  he  is  not  qualified  ;  he  has  had  no  legal  education  ;  he 
has  never  been  admitted  to  the  bar.  And  yet  you  propose  to 
make  him  a  judge  !  You  want  to  take  the  question  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  out  of  the  hands  of  the  court,  and 
allow  Mr.  Brockway,  or  any  other  prison  warden,  or  some 
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•exective  board,  to  pass  upon  it !    That  is  turning  the  world  upside 
down  ;  you  cannot  do  it ;  we  will  not  permit  you  to  do  it." 

Wherever  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  law  is  unconstitutional,  it  has  been  upon  this 
ground.  The  allegation  has  to  be  met,  again  and  again,  that  it 
authorizes  a  non-judicial  officer  to  modify  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  a  court.  But  that  is  not  true.  The  good  time  laws  in  force 
in  most  states,  under  which  a  prisoner  can  abbreviate  his  term 
of  incarceration  by  good  behavior  in  prison,  are  equally  open  to 
attack,  upon  precisely  the  same  ground  ;  yet  the  courts  justify 
and  uphold  them.  The  indeterminate  sentence  does  not  permit 
a  prison  official  to  pass  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any 
prisoner.  The  courts  alone  can  do  that.  Lawyers  as  a  class 
have  highly  trained  intellects,  and  are  capable  of  making  very 
subtle  distinctions.  Let  them  reflect  upon  the  distinction 
between  the  question  of  a  prisoner's  guilt  and  that  of  his  treat- 
ment ;  between  his  commitment  and  his  release.  The  court 
which  has  before  it  the  question  of  the  insanity  of  an  alleged 
lunatic  passes  upon  that  question  only. 

If  the  alleged  lunatic  is  found  to  be  insane,  he  is  committed 
to  a  hospital  for  treatment ;  the  court  does  not  assume  to  fix  in 
advance  the  duration  of  his  detention  in  the  hospital.  Yet  no 
outcry  is  made,  in  any  quarter,  that  this  is  a  manifestation  of 
contempt  for  the  judiciary,  an  infringement  of  its  prerogative, 
and  the  bestowal  upon  the  physicians  in  charge  of  a  hospital  for 
the  insane  of  power  to  modify  or  reverse  a  judicial  decision.  All 
that  we  ask,  on  the  prisoner's  behalf,  is  that  he  shall  stand  before 
the  court  in  the  same  attitude  in  which  an  alleged  lunatic 
stands  before  it ;  the  court  to  pass  upon  the  question  of 
his  guilt  as  it  passes  on  the  other  man's  insanity ;  and 
that,  so  soon  as  that  question  is  decided,  he  shall  be 
committed  to  a  reformatory  institution,  as  the  other  man  is 
committed  to  a  medical  institution  for  treatment ;  in  neither  case 
for  a  definite  period  ;  but  that  the  power  of  prison  officials  over 
their  prisoners  and  their  responsibility  for  their  treatment  and 
recovery  shall  correspond  in  all  respects  to  those  possessed  by 
medical  men  in  charge  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  with  reference 
to  their  patients.  Among  their  responsibilities  one  in  particular 
should  be  insisted  upon,  namely,  that  incorrigible  and  dangerous 
criminals  shall  not  be  set  at  large  by  prison  officials,  and  allowed 
to  renew  their  depredations  upon  society. 

When  a  lawyer  tells  me  that  it  is  unjust  to  sentence  a  man 
for  an  indefinte  period  for  a  petty  offense,  he  merely  proves  that 
he  has  not  yet  outgrown  the  retributory  conception  of  legal 
punishment.  I  am  reminded  of  an  experience  which  I  had  in 
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Washington,  when  summoned  before  the  judiciary  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  I  was  asked  to  state  the 
distinction  between  a  misdemeanor  and  a  felony.  I  replied  : 
"  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  all  my  life  long  to  find  out" 
This  distinction  is  a  mere  survival ;  it  is  analogous  to  those  dis- 
used and  apparently  useless  organs  in  the  human  body,  which 
biologists  call  "rudimentary."  If  a  man  steals  a  pocketbook,  he 
does  not  know,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  theft,  whether  it 
contains  five  cents  or  a  thousand  dollars.  If  punishment  is 
compensation  to  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  injured  party — merely 
legalized  revenge,  vengeance  by  proxy,  instead  of  in  person — 
then  the  feelings  of  any  man  would  be  so  much  worse  hurt  by 
the  loss  of  a  thousand  dollars  than  of  five  cents,  that  society,  or 
the  court  acting  as  his  agent,  would  be  compelled  to  inflict 
greater  suffering  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  This  is 
what  my  legal  friend  calls  "justice,"  but  I  am  unable  to  see  it  in 
that  light.  If,  however,  we  are  merely  searching  for  criminals, 
whose  seclusion  would  be  a  protection  to  society,  and  whose 
character  might  be  benefited  by  a  reformatory  discipline  wisely 
applied,  then  this  man  is  the  very  man  we  are  looking  for, 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  money  actually  in  the  pocketbook. 
Put  him  where  the  inclination  to  steal  can  be  taken  out  of  him ;, 
and,  if  it  can  not  be  taken  out  of  him,  hold  him  as  long  as  there 
is  any  danger  to  society  from  his  presence  in  it. 

Some  practical  objections  have  been  argued  against  the 
indeterminate  sentence.  The  first  of  these  is  that  u  the  worst 
men  make  the  best  prisoners."  It  is  said  that  the  wrong  men 
are  paroled,  that  the  man  who  ought  not  to  be  paroled  are  those 
most  likely  to  impose  upon  prison  officials.  The  grain  of  truth 
in  this  statement  is  that  a  man  habituated  to  prison  life,  who  has 
learned  to  obey  the  rules  and  knows  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  will 
ordinarily  find  it  easier  to  conform  to  the  ways  of  the  prison 
than  a  first  offender.  That  is  all  there  is  in  it. 

But  do  you  suppose  that  experienced  prison  officials  are  so 
easily  fooled?  That  men  like  Warden  Cassidy  or  Warden  Wright 
do  not  know  that  these  so-called  u  best  prisoners "  are  frauds, 
aud  see  through  their  crookedness  and  their  hypocrisy?  Why, 
in  an  address  before  this  Association  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Brock- 
way  once  made  the  significant  remark  that  the  fun  of  being  a 
warden  largely  consists  in  meeting  this  crookedness,  and  in 
making  the  prisoner  feel  that,  try  as  he  may,  he  cannot  fool  the 
warden.  I  suppose  that  it  is  a  pleasure  like  that  experienced  by 
the  successful  trout  or  salmon  fisher. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  does  not  contemplate  the  release 
of  the  prisoner  on  parole  who  merely  behaves  himself  in  prison  ; 
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it  subjects  him  to  severer  tests.  It  measures  his  progress  in 
intellectual  growth  and  in  the  acquisition  of  a  useful  trade.  It 
probes  into  his  motives.  It  requires  him  to  control  himself  in 
directions  in  which  he  has  had  no  previous  practice. 

Subject  a  man  to  all  the  tests  to  which  he  is  subjected  at 
Elmira,  put  him  under  expert  observation,  record  your  observa- 
tions from  day  to  day  (as  a  physician  requires  clinical  records  to 
be  kept  by  a  trained  nurse),  make  a  complete  spiritual  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  of  his  case,  keep  this  up  for  not  less  than  twelve 
months,  and  a  competent  warden  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  result  of  treatment  upon  any 
given  prisoner's  character  and  probable  future. 

Wardens  are  not  sentimentalists,  but  they  ought  to  be 
experts.  A  man  who  can  be  fooled  by  his  prisoners  is  not  an 
expert,  and  has  no  business  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  prison.  You 
cannot  make  a  warden  in  a  day.  You  cannot  pick  whomsoever 
you  choose  from  the  mass  of  the  community  and  put  him  in 
charge  of  a  reformatory  prison  without  preliminary  experience 
or  training.  But  by  the  time  he  has  gained  his  experience  and 
is  fit  to  do  his  work,  under  our  wretched  political  system  off  goes 
his  head.  This  idea  that  the  worst  men  are  the  best  prisoners  is 
all  nonsense.  We  used  to  have  to  contend  with  the  objection 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  reform  criminals,  because  they  are  all 
incorrigible.  That  day  is  past,  especially  among  our  older  and 
more  experienced  men.  Men  new  to  the  work  are  more  likely 
to  take  this  pessimistic  view  than  are  the  men  who  have  spent 
the  best  years  of  their  life  in  trying  to  reclaim  prisoners,  and 
who  have  seen  many  of  them  go  out  to  lead  honest  and  honorable 
lives.  This  objection  will  follow  that  ere  many  years  are  passed. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  dangerous  to  entrust  prison 
officials  with  the  power  to  release  prisoners,  even  on  parole,  lest 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  the  sale  of  discharges.  I  have  not  heard  that  any 
warden  in  the  United  States  has  ever  charged  a  prisoner  a  price 
for  recommending  his  pardon  by  the  governor.  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  governor  charged  with  the  sale  of  pardons.  The 
wardens  of  this  country  are  as  a  body  above  all  suspicion  of 
conception  in  the  management  of  their  prisons.  There  have 
been  crooked  wardens,  it  is  true,  but  their  crookedness  was  in 
their  financial  management,  not  in  the  sale  of  their  influence. 
The  only  sure  way  to  avoid  official  dishonesty  is  to  put  none  but 
incorruptible  men  into  the  office.  A  warden  should  be,  like 
Csesar's  wife,  above  suspicion. 

One  other  practical  objection  I  have  heard  mentioned, 
namely,  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  interferes  with  profits  in 
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prisons.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  conducting  a 
prison  for  profit  interferes  with  the  leformatory  discipline  in 
prisons.  These  two  aims  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  contract  system  in  prisons  must  go  ;  it  is  going  and 
has  very  nearly  gone.  It  ought  to  go. 

The  final  objection  is  the  political  objection  and  it  is  a  fitting 
climax  to  all  that  has  gone  before.  The  worst  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  our  prisons,  the  greatest  misfortune  that  has  befallen 
them,  is  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  become  part  of  the 
political  machine  and  are  to  so  large  an  extent  under  political 
control.  A  warden  in  this  audience  said  to  me  today  that  so 
soon  as  he  sees  the  election  returns  of  his  state,  he  will  know 
whether  he  is  to  be  retained  in  office,  or  whether  he  will  have  to 
walk  the  plank.  What  a  humiliating  confession  for  a  man  of 
honor  to  be  compelled  to  make  !  Why,  there  is  not  one  of  you 
who  would  permit  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
your  house  and  prescribe  for  your  sick  child,  or  say  to  what 
school  that  child  shall  be  sent.  What  right  have  you,  in  this 
regard,  that  the  prisoner  has  not  ?  What  natural  right  has  he 
forfeited  ?  But  he  is  at  your  mercy  ;  he  will  have  to  do  and  to 
bear  whatever  you  say. 

You  have  not  the  right  to  say,  however,  that  he  shall  be 
doctored  by  a  man  who  does  not  know  measles  from  gout,  nor  a 
pill  from  a  plaster.  You  have  no  right  to  say  that  he  shall  be 
taught  by  a  man  who  is  incompetent  to  teach.  And  yet  you 
have  as  much  right  to  do  either  of  these  wrongs  as  to  place  him 
in  the  charge  and  under  the  control  of  an  incompetent  warden. 
As  well  might  you  send  him  to  battle  under  an  incompetent 
commander,  or  to  sea  under  a  captain  who  does  not  know  the 
helm  from  the  capstan.  I  myself  am  opposed  to  the  indetermin- 
ate sentence,  unqualified  and  unalterably  opposed  to  it,  if  its 
administration  is  to  be  confided  to  incompetent  hands.  I  would 
as  lief  put  an  idiot  in  charge  of  a  dynamo. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  is  good  for  nothing  in  itself. 
It  is  merely  a  means  by  which  we  make  sure  that  the  prisoner 
shall  be  given  time  enough  to  effect  his  reformation  under  the 
operation  of  the  reformatory  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  while  in  prison.  But  if  no  such  influence  is  exerted  in  the 
prisons,  what  then  ?  The  indeterminate  sentence  is  merely  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use  it.  But  what 
if  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  it  ? 

What  we  need,  more  than  all  else,  is  that  at  the  head  of  our 
prisons  shall  be  placed  none  but  men  of  the  highest  character, 
the  noblest  impulses,  the  loftiest  aims — men  of  as  high  social 
standing  and  intellectual  culture  as  can  be  induced  to  accept 
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this  sacred  trust.  There  is  not  a  president  of  any  university, 
nor  a  bishop  of  any  church  or  diocese,  too  good  for  the  work ; 
nor  is  the  work  of«saving  these  men  beneath  him. 

Our  Lord  himself  u  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison."  If  a  warden  is  really  a  physician  of  souls,  with  the 
divine  touch,  so  that  he  can  heal  men  ;  if  he  is  a  consecrated 
man,  and  at  the  same  time  a  psychologist,  not  a  sentimentalist, 
but  a  disciplinarian,  a  man  skilled  and  successful  in  handling 
prisoners  ;  let  him  alone  !  That  is  what  the  scheming,  selfish, 
time-serving  class  of  politicians  will  not  do.  Their  ideals  are 
not  our  ideals.  They  are  opposed  to  any  change  which  will  lift 
the  prison  above  the  reach  of  their  unhallowed  touch.  We  want 
such  a  change.  A  competent  warden  should  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  politicians  or  by  the  sentimentalist.  He  should  not 
be  removed  except  for  cause.  If  he  does  his  work  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  he  should  be  retained.  Like  good  wine, 
he  grows  better  and  better  with  age. 

Those  of  us  who  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  this 
work  of  uplifting  the  prison,  in  the  hope  of  uplifting  the  prisoner, 
for  twenty-five  years  and  more — and  there  are  no  less  than  six  of 
us  here  tonight,  who  were  at  that  first  Cincinnati  Prison  Congress 
in  1870 — who  have  watched  the  whole  movement  from  its  incep- 
tion to  the  present  time,  know  that  there  has  been  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  a  tremendous  revolution  in  public 
sentiment  on  the  prison  question,  and,  more  than  that,  a  won- 
derful change  in  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  this  Congress  from  year  to 
year.  When  we  commenced  business,  Mr.  Brockway  was  about 
the  only  professional  member  of  our  group ;  the  majority  were 
amateurs — preachers,  doctors,  professors  in  colleges,  business 
men,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  results  obtained  in  our 
prisons,  and  were  ready  to  take  hold  anywhere,  if  they  could 
find  a  way  to  inaugurate  needed  reforms,  no  matter  what  they 
were.  I  remember  well  on  what  deaf  ears  fell  their  suggestion 
that  prisoners  ought  to  be  reclaimed  ;  how  it  was  scorned  and 
ridiculed.  People  did  not  believe  it.  They  called  us  visiona- 
ries and  cranks.  Today  we  have  the  presence  and  cordial  help 
of  men  who  are  not  amateurs  ;  who  do  not  speak  from  impulse 
or  imagination,  but  from  knowledge  and  experience  ;  who  have 
been  engaged  in  prison  work  for  years.  •  Who  are  giving 
direction  to  the  movement  and  leading  it  ?  Not  our  new  men, 
but  men  who  have  given  the  best  part  of  their  lives  to  the 
actual  practical  management  of  prisons,  and  have  grown  gray  in 
the  service.  Ideas  which  were  once  repellant  to  this  Congress 
itself  have  been  accepted,  not  only  by  its  members,  but  by 
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legislatures,  governors  and  judges,  and  are  now  in  force  in  per- 
haps a  majority  of  the  states — certainly  of  the  leading  states — 
of  the  Union — The  ship  is  launched,  it  is  off»the  ways,  it  is  in 
deep  water,  and  it  floats.  Every  one  of  us  might  die  tomorrow, 
but  the  movement  -would  not  die ;  it  would  go  on  just  the 
same.  Did  I  not  once  hear  Judge  Wayland  say  that  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  could  be  introduced  into  Connecticut  tomorrow, 
if  they  could  only  get  Mr.  Brockway  to  administer  it  ?  Without 
Brockway,  it  could  not  be  done.  That  is  what  our  friend  Cassidy 
is  always  telling  us — Elinira  is  Brockway,  and  Brockway  is 
Klmira.  But  look  at  our  reformatories !  It  does  not  require  a 
genius  to  make  them  a  success  ;  it  takes  a  man  of  common 
sense,  capacity,  brains,  heart,  devotion,  consecration,  to  be  a  good 
prison  officer.  And  we  have  a  lot  of  them,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  more ! 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF. — I  was  trained  not  as  a  theologian  but 
as  a  lawyer  and  I  came  up  with  the  lawyer's  prejudices,  but  I 
began  to  discover  thirty  years  ago  or  more,  the  inequalities  of 
the  sentences  of  the  courts.  There  used  to  be  a  talk  about  the 
difference  in  sentences  for  the  same  offenses  in  adjoining  districts. 
In  our  own  court  of  common  pleas  we  had  a  severe  man  and  his 
idea  of  suppressing  crime  was  by  deterrence,  by  severe  penalties. 
He  entertained  that  old  idea  and  when  a  man  came  up  for 
sentence  who  was  convicted  he  used  to  give  him  the  utmost 
rigor  of  the  law.  In  the  district  to  the  west  was  a  judge  who 
was  humane  and  kind  and  he  gave  generally  the  minimum 
sentence.  To  the  south  was  another  judge  who  usually  gave 
sentences  about  halfway.  We  found,  when  we  went  down  to 
Columbus,  that  there  were  certain  prisoners  convicted  of  precisely 
the  same  offense,  one  no  more  guilty  than  the  other,  with  the 
sentence  varying  from  one  to  twenty  years.  You  can  imagine 
what  an  effect  it  would  have  on  the  prison  to  have  one  man  sent 
for  twenty  years  and  another  man  for  the  same  offense  sent 
for  one  year.  There  is  always  this  trouble  when  a  definite 
sentence  is  given  by  the  courts.  The  effect  on  the  discipline  of 
the  prison  is  bad.  The  long  term  men  feel  that  injustice  has 
been  done  them  and  they  grind  their  teeth  and  swear  vengeance 
when  they  come  out.  When  I  came  upon  the  state  board  of 
charities,  twenty-one  years  ago,  I  found  upon  the  board  our 
friend  Dr.  Byers  and  he  soon  enlightened  me  as  to  this 
indeterminate  sentence.  I  became  interested  in  it  at  once.  I 
wrote  also  to  Sir  Walter  Crofton  and  asked  him  some  questions 
about  the  administration  and  I  also  asked  him.  about  Maconochie 
and  whether  any  books  had  been  published  about  him.  He  sent 
me  a  book  containing,  among  other  biographies,  one  of  this 
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remarkable  man  and  I  became  a  convert  to  this  system. 

Our  board  became  converted  to  the  system  also  and  so  ill 
1885  when  Gov.  Hoadley  came  into  office  I  talked  with  him 
about  it  and  got  him  thoroughly  interested  and  with  his  help 
and  the  help  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  prison  reform, 
we  put  the  indeterminate  sentence,  in  a  limited  way,  upon  the 
regular  convict  prison  and  I  believe  that  is  the  first  penitentiary 
that  adopted  it.  We  have  to  face  this  condition  of  things,  that 
it  is  no  longer  an  experiment  and  we  have  got  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  administration  of  it. 

Twenty-five  states  have  now  a  parole  act  and  several  more 
are  considering  the  advisability  of  adopting  it.  Only  one  state 
has  adopted  a  parole  law  and  afterward  repealed  it,  that  is  South 
Dakota.  The  states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  in  addition  the 
indeterminate  sentence.  Iowa,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  have  a  system  of  conditional  pardon.  This,  in  its 
operation,  "  is  very  similar  to  that  under  the  statutes  conferring 
the  power  of  parole  upon  the  inspectors  or  other  board  of 
authority,  having  the  custody  of  the  penitentiaries  or  reforma- 
tories of  the  other  states.  Maryland  has  a  law  which  permits 
the  trial  court  to  parole  any  convict  for  any  crime  not  capital, 
without  sentence,  subject  to  recall  for  sentence  at  any  time." 

There  is  no  disposition  to  go  backward.  In  some  states 
these  laws  have  been  badly  administered.  In  Ohio  after  years 
of  administration  of  the  parole  law  the  idea  is  not  wholly 
eradicated  that  the  board  is  a  pardoning  board.  The  pardon  4 
board  is  one  thing,  the  administration  of  the  parole  law  is  an 
entirely  different  thing.  Under  the  parole  law,  indeterminate  law, 
the  purpose  is  that  the  prisoner  shall  work  out  his  own  salvation 
without  any  outside  influence  to  come  in  to  modify  that.  It  is 
all  right  for  the  administration  to  know  the  environment,  but 
they  ought  to  get  it  by  their  own  enquiry.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  there  are  dangers  in  the  parole  law  so  that  it  shall  do 
harm  instead  of  good.  But  with  all  its  faults  it  is  useful. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  we  believe  to  be  wise  and 
helpful.  There  is  nothing  in  a  prison  that  is  so  wise  and  helpful, 
so  powerful  a  help  in  discipline  as  the  fact  that  the  prisoner 
knows  that  the  only  way  to  get  out  is  to  satisfy  the  administra- 
tion that  he  may  be  permitted  to  go  out  with  safety. 

This  pamphlet  that  I  have  in  my  hand  was  issued  two 
months  ago.  It  is  a  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  study  the  parole  law  and  the 
indeterminate  sentence.  The  committee  was  composed  of  five 
representative  lawyers  of  as  many  states.  Letters  were  sent  to 
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all  the  governors,  of  the  United  States  and  answers  were 
received  from  all  except  from  Arizona,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi. 
The  governors  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  beneficial 
result  of  the  parole.  In  California  where  the  law  has  been  in 
operation  five  years,  seventy-two  prisoners  have  been  paroled 
and  only  eight  have  violated  their  parole.  In  Ohio  over  twelve 
hundred  have  been  paroled,  and  out  of  that  number  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  have  gone  wrong. 

The  thing  to  do  to  make  these  reforms  a  success  is  to  have 
good,  expert  management.  We  must  have  wise  and  trained 
service,  and  I  believe  these  laws  will  bring  that  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case. 

This  committee  of  the  Bar  Association  says : 

''  It  may  be  that  it  is  wise  to  have  a  minimum  and  a 
maximum  term  of  imprisonment  in  every  statute  for  crime,  but 
the  judge  imposing  the  sentence,  in  our  view,  should  be  author- 
ized, if  he  thinks  it  a  case  for  so  doing,  to  fix  the  limit  of 
possible  time  of  the  prisoner's  service. 

u  There  should  be  no  case  where  under  any  possible  contin- 
gency, it  might  happen  that  a  prisoner  could  be  held  in  custody 
beyond  the  time  which  the  trial  judge  deems  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  the  crime  of  which  he  stands  convicted." 

But  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  is  the  trial  judge 
going  to  tell  of  the  criminality  of  the  man,  with  nothing  except 
the  testimony  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  better  than  the 
wise  and  intelligent  administration  of  the  prison  .where  the 
warden  and  his  subordinates  are  in  contact  with  the  man  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  and  where  the  men  are  tested  and 
tried  ?  It  is  impossible.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  trial  judge 
to  fix  with  any  degree  of  wisdom  the  time  when  a  man  can  be 
discharged.  Therens  no  way  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  except 
by  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

The  committee  say  further,  u  Your  committee  see  no  neces- 
sity for  the  statute  fixing  a  minimum  term  of  years.  If  a 
maximum  is  fixed  by  statute  and  the  trial  judge  thinks  a  general 
sentence  sufficient,  in  which  case  the  prisoner  must  serve  the  full 
term  prescribed  by  statute,  well,  but  if  the  judge  feels  that  the 
maximum  penalty  is  too  great,  then  he  should  have  power  to  fix 
the  limit  of  time  that  the  prisoner  could  be  held  in  confinement 
at  such  period  as  he  thinks  right  below  the  maximum  fixed  by 
law."  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  with  the  indeterminate  sentence 
the  prisoner  may  be  kept  longer  in  prison  that  he  ought  to  be. 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  prison  men  would  welcome  the  time 
when  any  man  can  be  trusted  to  it,  and  that  when  that  time  came 
they  would  let  him  go.  The  objection  which  these  gentleman 
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make  has  no  foundation  whatever.  But  whatever  objection  there 
may  be  this  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  devolves  upon  us  to  see  that 
the  administration  is  put  in  expert  hands  and  to  do  away  with 
partisan  politics,  that  we  may  have  a  better  administration. 


TUESDAY— MORNING  SESSION.- 

'IpHE  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9  A.  M.,  the  President 

in  the  chair.     Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  PIKE. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  Chair  should  appoint  two 
persons  to  audit  the  Secretary's  books,  accordingly  Major  Mc- 
CLAUGHRY  and  Warden  CASSIDY  were  appointed. 

The  following  committee  on  organization  for  1898  and 
1899  was  announced.  Messrs.  HENRY  WOLFER,  Minnesota  ;  T.  E. 
ELLISON,  Indiana ;  W.  R.  REMINGTON,  New  York  ;  E.  P.  BICK- 
NELL,  Illinois  ;  WM.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Michigan  ;  M.  J.  CASSIDY, 
Pennsylvania ;  THOMAS  D.  WELLS,  Connecticut. 

The  committee  subsequently  reported  and  their  report  for 
officers  for  ensuing  year  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  moved  that  the  afternoon  session  should  begin 
at  1:30  and  close  at  3:30,  in  order  that  the  Association  might 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  citizens  to  a  drive  through  the  city. 
Voted. 

Mr.  WINES. — The  question  as  to  the  place  of  meeting  was 
decided  yesterday  by  a  vote  of  the  committee  and  was  accepted 
by  this  body,  in  favor  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  will 
of  the  majority  rules.  If  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
I  should  have  voted  for  New  Orleans.  It  so  happens  that  the 
state  of  Louisiana  held  a  constitutional  convention  last  winter 
and  at  that  convention  the  lessee  system  was  finally  and  forever 
abolished.  This  throws  the  prison  matters  of  that  state  into 
absolute  confusion  so  far  as  the  regulation  and  the  discipline  of 
the  convicts — two-thirds  of  whom  are  negroes — is  in  question. 
Louisiana  is  a  peculiar  state.  Practically  New  Orleans  is  the 
whole  of  Louisiana.  New  Orleans  is  more  completely  Louisiana 
than  Paris  is  France.  For  the  first  time  in  that  state's 
history  there  has  been  an  upward  movement  in  the  direction  of 
reform  methods.  A  great  deal  of  the  inspiration  in  that  way  has 
been  due  to  our  friend  Michael  Heymann,  who  has  been  a  great 
power  for  good  in  that  city  and  who  has  gathered  round  him  a 
group  of  young  men  and  women  of  high  character  who  have 
undertaken  to  renovate  the  social  conditions  of  New  Orleans  and 
of  the  whole  south  so  far  as  their  influence  can  extend.  A  winter 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  was  held 
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there  last  winter,  which  was  attended  by  many  members  of 
this  body.  The  attendance  was  not  large  but  it  was  the  most 
fruitful  meeting  ever  held  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  It  resulted 
immediately  in  the  formation  of  a  free  kindergarten  system  and 
in  the  establishment  of  a  charity  organization  society  which  has 
done  noble  work.  It  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  lessee 
system  by  the  constitutional  convention,  in  the  organization  of  a 
prison  commission  of  an  official  character  and  a  great  impulse 
was  given  in  the  right  direction.  The  constitutional  convention 
voted  that  the  legislature  should  establish  a  board  of  state 
charities.  Now  these  gentlemen  have  prepared  the  soil,  but 
public  sentiment  there  needs  to  be  developed.  Now  the  question 
is  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  help  them  ?  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  go  down  there  this  winter.  I  move 
that  this  Congress  agrees  to  hold  a  winter  session  in  New  Orleans 
at  such  time  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  the  people  of  that 
city,  and  that  as  many  of  us  as  can  go  there  and  help  Mr.  Hey- 
mann  and  those  noble  men  and  women. 

General  BRINKERHOFF  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  that  he 
was  one  of  the  fifty  who  went  to  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  and  it  was  the  best  meet- 
ing that  conference  ever  held. 

Mr.  CHERRINGTON  suggested  that  when  Congress  should 
adjourn  it  should  be  to  hold  an  adjourned  meeting  in  New 
Orleans.  Mr.  WINES  accepted  the  suggestion  and  that  it  was 
unanimously  voted. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  President,  Secretary  and 
Mr.  Heymann  be  a  committee  to  decide  on  the  exact  date.  This 
date  was  afterward  fixed  for  January  21-24.  The  report  of  the 
standing  committee  on  Criminal  Law  Reform  was  made  by  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  Ellison. 


REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   CRIMINAL   LAW   REFORM. 

BY   HON.    T.    E.    EUJSON,    FORT  WAYNE,    INDIANA. 

Your  Committee  on  Criminal  Law  Reform  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  as  their  report  to  this  Congress  : 

The  committee  was  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  this 
body,  when  it  crmvened  in  December  last  at  Austin,  Texas. 

When  the  writer  of  this  report  began  to  look  over  the  field 
he  found  that  few  of  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states  had 
been  in  session  since  the  last  report  on  this  subject  had  been 
heard,  and  that  therefore  very  little  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
•enacting  into  law  the  public  sentiment  of  the  various  localities. 
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It  was  therefore  thought  by  the  writer  that  it  would  be  best  to> 
ascertain  the  status  of  public  opinion  on  these  subjects,  and  try 
to  call  your  attention  to  those  questions  which  the  general  public 
are  now  thinking  of  but  defer  action  upon  until  this  and  like 
associations  express  their  views  and  opinions  thereon. 

To  do  this  he  wrote  letters  to  some  persons  or  officials  in 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  received  such  replies  that 
he  became  certain  that  all  manner  and  conditions  of  people  were 
anxious  to  have  something  done  to  secure  a  more  efficient  and 
certain  enforcement  of  the  law  and  to  secure  the  reformation  or 
improvement  of  the  prisoner.  There  is  an  impression  abroad 
that  the  situation  can  be  improved,  and  that  those  who  have 
given  time  and  thought  to  this  subject  should  and  could,  if  they 
would  set  about  it,  bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs. 

In  former  times  the  ascertainment  of  guilt  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  found  guilty  of  crime,  was  very  different  from  what 
it  is  at  the  present  time. 

No  one,  unless  he  desired  to  be  revenged  upon  the  accused,, 
or  it  was  the  trial  of  some  noted  person,  paid  any  attention  to 
the  trial  or  the  punishment  inflicted. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  law  and  the  cruel 
punishments  inflicted,  we  know  that  crime  was  then  more  preva- 
lent and  life  and  property  less  secure  than  it  is  at  present. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  was  altogether  because  the 
moral  sentiments  of  many  of  the  people  were  less  strong  and 
keen  then  than  now,  but  largely  because,  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  the  uncertainty  of  punishment  was  much  greater. 

To  prove  that  the  former  conditions  existed  more  on  account 
of  indifference  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  real  situation  than 
anything  else,  we  have  only  to  cite  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  when  aroused,  as  by  the  voice  or  pen  of  a  Howard,  the 
people  and  those  in  authority  gladly  ameliorated  the  conditions, 
of  those  undergoing  punishment. 

History  is  full  of  proof  showing  that  there  have  been  few 
steps  backward.  Whenever  a  more  humane  method  has  been 
tried,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  society  is  better  protected  by 
treating  and  testing  each  person  charged,  as  well  as  each  person 
found  guilty  of  crime,  as  his  individual  crime  and  conduct 
merits  and  deserve. 

The  writer  of  this  report  is  a  mere  tyro  compared  with  the 
other  members  of  this  Association  in  these  matters  and  feels  like 
staying  near  at  home  and  close  to  shore,  when  speaking  on  these 
questions,  the  proper  solution  of  which  will  affect  for  weal  or 
woe  so  many  members  of  society. 

We    know    little    except     what  we    have    gathered    from 
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numerous  letters  of  the  exact  conditions  in  other  states,  but 
presuming  that  they  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  in  Indiana,  we 
will  speak  of  this  state,  its  public  opinion  and  its  laws,  believing 
that  you  can  apply  my  remarks  to  your  own  surroundings  more 
intelligently  than  I  could  refer  to  or  consider  them. 

In  1816  and  again  in  1852,  when  Indiana  prepared  her 
present  constitution,  there  was  inserted  into  it,  by  one  who  was 
then  undoubtedly  deemed  slightly  visionary,  a  principle  of 
penology  that,  while  in  advance  of  the  times,  was  as  wise  and 
just  as  mortal  man  could  formulate. 

It  was,  that  the  real  penal  code  should  be  founded  on  the 
principles  of  reformation  and  not  of  vindictive  justice.  This 
principle  so  plain  and  full  of  mercy  and  humanity  was  almost 
entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  legislatures  that  came  and  went 
from  that  time  'till  1897.  The  penal  code  they  enacted  being 
entirely  punative  and  vindictive  in  its  terms ;  true  it  is,  that 
good  time  laws  were  passed  and  modified  parole  laws  were  passed 
applicable  to  the  reform  school  for  boys,  but  in  all  other  respects 
no  attention  was  paid  to  this  provision  of  the  constitution.  The 
idea  that  men,  either  young  or  old,  if  they  were  more  than  mere 
boys,  could  or  should  be  treated  as  individuals,  possessing  souls 
and  minds,  that  might  be  benefited  or  improved  in  other  ways 
than  by  being  held  in  check  by  fear  and  dread,  seemed  to  have 
slumbered  if  it  ever  existed  in  the  legislative  brain. 

While  the  feeling  and  thought  of  the  people  was  all  the 
time  favorable  to  the  principle  in  the  constitution,  nothing 
occurred  to  awaken  their  thought  and  sympathies  along  these 
lines. 

I  say  this  because  from  what  I  have  gleaned  from  inquiries 
made  of  others  and  from  my  own  experience,  I  am  sure  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  Indiana  has  been  and  is  now  in  favor 
of  the  reformation  idea  and  that  no  legislature  hereafter  will  be 
found  so  derelict  to  duty,  as  to  abridge  or  repeal  the  law  as  we 
now  have  it. 

In  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  I  do  not  want  to  be 
understood  that  the  millenium  is  at  hand  and  that  all  wrongs 
will  be  righted.  The  most  that  ought  to  be  expected  is  that 
good  in  many  cases  will  come  of  them  and  that  less  evil  than 
now  will  prevail. 

One  class  of  people  who  oppose  these  reforms  are  those  who 
are  sticklers  for  forms  and  technicalities  ;  they  are  so  desirous  of 
doing,  as  has  been  done,  that  they  prefer  to  do  nothing,  rather 
than  change  the  form  or  manner  in  which  their  fathers  did  them. 

For  instance,  under  the  former  practice  in  this  state,  the  jury 
not  only  found  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  party  charged  with  crime, 
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but  fixed  the  punishment  to  be  endured.  Now,  they  only  pass 
upon  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  the  statutes  fixes  the  limits,  while 
the  extent  of  punishment  is  left  to  the  prison  officials,  whom  the 
law  supposes  have  more  time  and  better  opportunities,  of  passing 
upon  that  question,  and  who  are  better  able  to  reform  the  criminal 
tendency  of  the  accused  than  a  jury  of  whom  none  may  have 
ever  heard  or  seen  him,  except  the  short  time  he  is  before  them 
on  trial,  and  know  very  little  or  nothing  of  his  previous  life  or 
surroundings,  while  the  prison  officials  have  him  and  his  life's 
record  before  them  for  months  before  they  are  compelled  to  reach 
a  decision. 

I  know  that  the  criminal  lawyer,  who  is  an  adept  in  raising 
fictitious  issues,  making  technical  objections,  or  has  the  ability  to 
create  a  false  sympathy,  opposes  this  change  of  procedure, 
because  he  has  to  a  great  extent  lost  his  occupation,  for  the  new 
law  has  removed  so  many  obstacles  that  formerly  existed  to  the 
finding  of  a  verdict,  that  he  has  much  less  material  and  oppor- 
tunities to  work  upon. 

A  number  of  judges  have  told  me  that  this  change  in 
proceedure  has  made  the  trial  of  criminal  actions  much  shorter 
and  the  finding  of  a  verdict  more  certain  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  This  gain  is  of  great  benefit  both  in  securing  proper  trials 
and  in  lessening  the  court  expenses,  both  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for. 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  all  attorneys,  conversant  with  the  trial 
of  criminal  cases,  that  jurors  have  disagreed  more  as  to  the  extent 
of  punishment  than  they  did  as  to  whether  the  accused  was  guilty 
or  not.  Objection  to  this  change  in  the  law  comes,  as  I  said, 
from  those  who  revere  ancient  form  and  fiction  rather  than 
substance. 

Let  us  now  walk  with  uncovered  heads  for  we  are  on  holy 
ground.  At  the  lasc  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
held  at  Saratoga,  an  elaborate  report  was  made  as  to  the  laws 
concerning  the  parole  and  indeterminate  sentencing  of  prisoners, 
which,  while  not  altogether  condemning  makes  much  of  judicial 
forms  as  a  criticism  of  them.  The  committee  say  that  after 
having  spent  much  time  in  investigating  the  subject,  that  in 
those  states  where  a  parole  law  exists,  viz.,  Alabama,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Utah  and 
Wisconsin,  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  prisoners  and  of 
general  good. 

Yet  when  they  speak  of  the  procedure  relating  to  the  inde- 
terminate sentencing  of  prisoners,  so  that  the  parole  system  may 
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be  most  advantageously  carried  out,  they  doubt  its  wisdom. 
Why  ?  Because  prison  officials  and  not  judges  of  a  court  are  to 
pass  upon  the  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  punishment  to  be 
suffered.  In  the  opinion  of  that  committee,  only  a  judge  possesses 
wisdom  when  such  questions  are  up  for  consideration. 

It  is  said  in  the  report :  u  This  method  of  sentence,  properly 
handled  under  the  control  and  direction  of  competent  and  humane 
men,  may,  as  is  claimed  by  the  states  operating  it,  work  well, 
but  the  data  before  your  committee,  while  very  full,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  us  that  we  should  at  this  time  give  it  an  uncon- 
ditional approval."  "The  judge  that  tries  the  case,  and  hears  all 
the  evidence  or  statements  of  the  prisoner  and  complainant, 
should,  it  seems  to  your  committee,  be  required  to  fix  a  period 
beyond  which  the  prisoner  could  not  be  detained."  Why  could 
not  some  other  than  a  judge  properly  pass  upon  this  question? 

Listen  to  this  :  u  Human  nature  is  very  weak.  A  trivial 
violation  of  some  rule  of  prison  discipline  may  extend  the 
prisoner's  term  far  beyond  the  length  of  time  which  the  judge 
imposing  the  sentence  might  have  thought  full  penalty  for  the 
crime."  Are  judges  devoid  of  human  natures? 

And  again  :  "  The  judge  imposing  the  sentence,  in  our 
view,  should  be  authorized,  if  he  thinks  it  a  case  for  so  doing,  to 
fix  the  limit  of  possible  time  for  the  prisoner's  term  of  service. 
There  should  be  no  case  where,  under  any  possible  contingency, 
it  might  happen  that  a  prisoner  could  be  held  in  custody  beyond 
the  time  which  the  trial  judge  deems  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
the  crime  of  which  he  stands  convicted."  Can  a  judge  kn.ow 
better  what  will  happen  in  the  future  than  a  prison  official  can 
tell  as  to  what  has  happened  ? 

Again  :  "  It  is,  of  course,  the  theory  of  the  drafter  of  this 
class  of  penal  statutes,  that  the  prisoner  will  be  discharged  on 
parole  long  before  the  maximum  period  is  reached.  That  is 
good  in  theory,  and  he  may  so  be — probably  would  so  be — but 
the  case  of  the  convict  who  might  not  so  be  must  be  also  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  fixing  by  the  judge  of  a  definite  term  of 
imprisonment  at  or  under  the  maximum  fixed  in  the  statute 
would  assure  that  punishment  should  never  exceed  the  penalty 
which  the  trial  court  felt  would  fully  atone  for  the  crime. 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  method  of  sentence  transfers  to 
a  Board  of  Managers — a  non-judicial  tribunal — the  right,  in  its 
discretion,  to  hold  the  offender  until  the  expiration  of  the 
maximum  term  of  years  or  penalty  fixed  by  statute  for  the  crime 
of  which  the  prisoner  wras  found  guilty.  All  discretionary  right 
to  impose  a  light  sentence,  arising  out  of  mitigating  circum- 
stances in  any  case,  is  taken  from  the  trial  judge." 
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These  excerpts  give  you,  as  I  read  the  report,  a  correct  idea 
of  the  line  of  argument  contained  in  this  report. 

To  one  having  had  some  experience  in  the  trial  of  cases  in 
many  courts,  and  who  knows  that  judges  have  at  times  been 
mistaken,  such-  reasoning  as  this  does  not  furnish  a  very  con- 
vincing argument  to  prove  that  the  theory  of  these  laws  are 
erroneous. 

To  one  who  has  seen  judges  and  juries  give  the  most  out- 
rageous sentences  in  criminal  cases,  sometimes  too  severe  and 
sometimes  too  lenient,  and  who  not  infrequently  make  decisions 
that  are  a  travesty  upon  justice,  it  is  absurd. 

I  know  of  a  judicial  circuit  in  this  state  composed  of  two 
counties.  In  one  county  if  a  man  is  charged  with  horsestealing 
or  robbery,  if  he  may  be  presumed  guilty,  he  is  never  let  off  with 
a  sentence  of  less  than  from  five  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary, 
while  in  the  other  county  the  verdict  would  be  from  one  to  three 
years.  The  judge  who  presides  at  these  trials  has  frequently 
spoken  to  me  about  these  diverse  ideas  of  the  two  communities 
and  the  difficulties  he  has  to  overcome  in  order  to  give  the  prisoner 
a  fair  trial  in  the  one  county  and  secure  a  just  verdict  against  him 
in  the  other. 

I  know  of  a  trial  in  Allen  county  where  a  person,  a  resident 
in  an  adjoining  county,  being  charged  with  stealing  a  small 
amount  of  money,  found  in  a  coat  hanging  on  a  fence,  brought 
an  attorney  from  that  county  to  defend  him.  During  the  trial 
the  attorney  made  some  statement  which  several  of  the  jury 
thought  was  a  reflection  upon  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  .as 
they  afterwards  said,  just  to  show  that  blowhard  from  Huntington 
county  what  they  could  do,  they  sentenced  the  victim  to  five 
years  in  the  penitentiary. 

To  say  that  courts  and  juries  who  seldom  have  a  full  and 
true  history  of  the  crime,  the  surroundings  of  the  parties,  their 
past  history,  the  mitigating  circumstances  that  sometimes  should 
be  known,  or  the  cruelty  or  heinousness  at  other  times  are  the 
most  and  only  just  arbiters  is  very  far  fetched. 

Prison  officials  and  boards  of  managers  sometimes  have  as 
good  judgment  and  occasionally  are  as  honest  as  judges  or  juries. 
If  they  are  willing  to  do  their  duty  they  have  better  opportunities 
to  learn  the  real  truth  and  the  extent  of  the  crime  than  any  court 
I  have  ever  known  to  possess.  If  they  are  made  of  as  good 
material  and  have  the  same  human  sympathies  as  the  courts, 
they  can  act  as  intelligently  and  with  greater  disregard  for 
popular  clamor,  than  any  court,  and  if  they  are  authorized  and 
required  as  they  are  in  Indiana,  to  secure  work  for  and  watch 
over  and  sustain  the  prisoner  in  his  efforts  to  lead  a  correct  life, 
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they  can  benefit  the  prisoner  and  society  in  a  way  that  no  judge 
or  jury  ever  dreamed  of  even  trying  to  do. 

Superintendent  Charlton,  of  Plainfield  in  this  state,  in  a 
letter  to  me  the  other  day  aptly  said  that  most  prisoners  had 
sufficient  moral  ability  and  also  of  mental  power  to  be  honest 
and  good  citizens,  but  that  they  lacked  the  self  discipline  that 
enabled  them  to  use  both  of  these  powers  at  the  same  time. 

There  ought  to  be  on  the  statute  books  of  every  state  such 
laws  or  some  procedure,  so  that  whenever  a  convict  had  been  so 
strengthened,  he  could  and  would  thereafter  lead  a  proper  life  ; 
he  might  be  enabled  to  do  so. 

Seven  states  now  have  laws  on  their  statutes  authorizing 
such  procedure  as  I  have  indicated  and  as  those  states  realize 
and  prize  the  benefits  they  receive  from  them  more  and  more  the 
longer  they  remain  in  force,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  this  Association 
to  attempt  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  the  remaining  states 
that  will  enable  them  to  secure  the  same  beneficial  results? 


PROBATION    LAWS. 

Another  much  needed  reform  is  the  enactment  of  probation 
laws  as  they  are  called.  We  are  told  by  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts  that  the  law  of  this  character  in  force  in  that  state 
has  been  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction. 

A  bill  to  secure  the  advantages  of  this  idea  to  the  state  of 
Indiana  was  introduced  in  the  last  legislature.  While  it  failed 
to  pass,  because  other  measures  that  sought  to  modify  our 
criminal  procedure  pushed  it  aside  for  the  time  being ;  it  gained 
so  many  friends  and  impressed  so  many  persons  favorably  that  I 
have  no  doubt  of  its  becoming  a  law  at  the  next  session. 

The  purpose  of  laws  of  this  character  is,  to  place  the  young 
and  inexperienced  who  have  committed  a  first  and  trivial 
offense,  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  court,  known  as  a  probation 
officer,  who  shall  have  strict  oversight  of  their  comings  and 
goings. 

The  indelible  and  shameful  stamp,  that  is  affixed  to  all  who 
have  ever  been  confined  in  prison  walls  can  be  frequently 
prevented  by  a  proper  enforcement  of  probation  laws  and  the 
judgment  that  would  be  rendered  against  one  accused  if  he  were 
tried  can  be  avoided  by  his  throwing  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
the  court  and  asking  for  its  guardianship,  until  such  time  as  he 
can  stand  alone  and  resist  the  enticement  of  incorrect  living. 
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JUSTICES   OF  THE   PEACE   OF  CITIES. 

Another  reform  that  should  be  urged  by  this  Association  is 
as  to  the  outrages  that  are  committed  in  the  name  of  law  by 
justices  of  the  peace  and  police  magistrates.  In  all  populous 
localities  the  number  of  such  officials  should  be  reduced  and 
they  should  be  placed  on  a  salary.  Many  justices  find  the 
defendant  guilty,  because  in  no  other  way  can  they  make 
anything  out  of  the  case. 

If  one  party  can  be  surely  compelled  to  pay  and  the  other 
cannot,  judgment  will  be  almost  certainly  rendered  against  the 
one  who  can.  I  recollect  an  instance  that  came  under  my 
observation  ;  a  man  owning  a  farm  on  which  he  had  a  tenant, 
was  placed  under  arrest  about  9  o'clock  one  morning.  When 
the  warrant  was  read  to  him,  he  noticed  that  his  tenant  was 
included  in  it  and  the  charge  was  for  obstructing  the  highway. 

He  was  told  that,  as  the  witness  could  not  get  to  the  city 
till  noon,  the  case  would  be  tried  at  2  o'clock  and  he  need  not 
go  to  the  justice's  office  till  that  time.  About  n  o'clock, 
somewhat  curious,  (as  he  had  not  been  near  the  locality 
mentioned  for  mouths)  the  accused  went  to  the  justice's  office  to 
see  who  had  filed  the  affidavit,  etc.  When  he  got  there  he  found 
the  office  vacant,  his  Honor  having  gone  out  on  the  street  to 
witness  the  parade  of  Forepaugh's  circus,  which  happened  to  be 
in  the  city  that  day.  Not  finding  the  papers  on  the  desk,  he 
opened  the  squire's  docket  (which  he  knew  to  be  public  property) 
when  even  he  was  somewhat  taken  back  to  be  able  to  read  a 
record  of  the  entire  trial  still  to  be  had.  The  justice  had  (on  paper 
at  least)  tried  the  case,  found  the  defendants  guilty,  assessed  a 
fine  of  ($10)  ten  dollars  and  committed  the  reader  and  his  tenant 
to  jail,  till  the  same  was  paid  or  replevied. 

The  land  owner  thought  it  time  to  leave,  so  he  departed 
without  having  made  his  visit  known.  That  afternoon  instead 
of  going  to  the  squire's  office,  with  the  assurance  that  he 
was  to  be  deemed  innocent,  till  proven  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  and  hear  his  Honor  deliberate  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence, 
he  took  his  family  to  the  circus.  The  court  being  much  concern- 
ed, I  presume,  as  to  his  innocence  suffering,  sent  the  constable 
after  him. 

The  constable  found  him  in  the  crowd  about  4  o'clock  and 
said  that  they  were  waiting  for  him  to  come.  He  told  the  con- 
stable that  they  might  keep  on  waiting  till  the  show  was  over  and 
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that  he  would  then  come  ;  that  he  might  tell  the  squire  it  might 
be  well  to  sign  up  the  docket  because  he  thought  a  fine  of  ($10) 
ten  dollars  too  heavy  and  would  appeal  the  case.  The  constable 
left,  probably  knowing  the  situation  of  affairs.  The  thus 
convicted  felon  went  with  a  friend  to  the  squire's  temple  of 
justice  about  5  o'clock  and  handing  him  an  appeal  bond,  again 
departed  without  saying  a  word.  When  the  matter  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Circuit  Judge  shortly  after  the  papers  reached 
that  Court,  the  deputy  prosecuting  attorney  begged  leave  to  dis- 
miss the  case,  which  the  Court  permitted,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
the  felon. 

If  such  practices  as  this  do  not  bring  disrespect  upon  the 
law,  what  will?  i  am  told  that  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  this  city,  as  well  as  of  most  large  cities,  that  this 
evil  can  be  largely  remedied  by  enacting  a  law  creating  a  court 
of  limited  jurisdiction  with  a  salaried  judge  and  reducing  the 
number  of  justices  to  the  lowest  limit,  both  as  to  compensation 
and  jurisdiction  that  the  constitution  will  permit. 

PROSECUTING   ATTORNEYS. 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  evil  is  that  connected  with  the 
prosecuting  attorney's  office.  Many  of  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  matter  believe  that  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  his 
efficient  deputy  should  walk  the  same  gang  plank  as  the  justice, 
and  that  we  should  have  in  his  stead,  a  prosecuting  attorney 
whose  duty  should  be  to  protect  the  innocent  as  much  as  to 
prosecute  the  guilty,  and  who  would  be  paid  a  proper  salary 
therefor. 

In  cities  of  the  size  of  this  the  main  income  of  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  comes  from  the  petty  cases  before  justices  of  the 
peace  where  he  and  the  squire  work  together  for  such  business  as 
will  bring  them  in  the  most  revenue. 

In  some  places  an  indirect  system  of  licensing  haunts  of  vice 
is  carried  on  by  the  prosecutor,  magistrates  and  constables  by 
agreeing  with  the  managers  thereof  to  "  pull  them  "  as  it  is  called, 
at  stated  intervals  and  discourage  if  not  prevent  prosecutions  the 
remainder  of  the  time. 


COUNTY  JAILS. 

Another  reform  measure,  and  one  that  is  of  much  greater 
concern,  in  my  opinion,  than  even  most  of  those  here  present 
think,  is  as  to  confinements  in  county  jails. 
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The  virulence  of  the  immoral  contagion  that  is  prevalent  in 
our  common  jails  is  such  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
spot  put  on  one's  character  by  being  placed  there  than  that  which 
Shakespeare  put  on  the  hands  of  L,ady  Macbeth. 

Why  will  the  people  not,  for  self-protection,  rise  up  and 
stamp  out  these  schools  of  iniquity  and  crime  ?  Who  will  object 
to  a  proper  separation  of  prisoners  in  jail,  protecting  the  young 
and  those  accused  of  crime  from  associating  with  the  criminal 
leper  whose  mind  and  character  are  so  steeped  in  vice  that  his 
very  presence  will  be  deleterious  to  the  young  01  weak  ?  No 
one  except  those  who  are  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  for  the 
cost  of  the  same  would  be  trifling  compared  with  the  benefits 
that  would  be  derived  by  so  doing. 

While  I  do  not  believe  in  extravagance,  I  do  believe  in 
proper  buildings  and  apparatus  for  doing  all  manneV  of  work. 
To  answer  this  idea  of  false  economy,  I  wish  to  give  emphasis  to 
a  point  made  not  long  ago  by  one  who  delivered  the  dedicatory 
address  at  the  opening  of  a  reformatory  building.  There  had 
been  some  carping  criticism  indulged  in  by  some  who  thought 
that  a  prisoner  ought  to  be  compelled  to  live  in  more  squalid 
conditions  while  in  the  custody  of  the  law  rather  than  in  better 
quarters  than  he  did  at  home. 

When  the  speaker  reached  the  proper  place  he  said :  "Some 
say  this  building  is  too  fine  and  too  expensive.  I  take  issue  with 
them.  To  my  mind  it  represents  our  great  state  in  all  its  power 
and  solidity  of  character.  It  is  a  constant  reminder  that  what  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well ;  that  the  commonwealth 
can  and  will  protect  society  from  wrongdoing,  and  the  wrong- 
doers  from  themselves."  And  rising  to  the  occasion,  he  added  : 
"  If  I  had  a  boy  who  had  gone  wrong — who  was  the  victim  of 
accident,  associates  or  evil  tendencies,  and  he  could  be  made  a 
good  citizen  in  a  building,  even  though  it  cost  dollars  where  this 
cost  cents,  I  would  not  think  the  cost  too  great,  and  I  only  ask 
you  to  answer  these  criticisms  by  answering  this  :  Is  your  son 
of  less  value  to  you  than  mine  would  be  to  me?  " 


CONVICT   LABOR. 

Another  question  that  is  demanding  attention  in  this  state, 
as  well  as  many  others,  is  the  convict  labor  question.  This  is  no 
idle  matter,  and  deserves  the  careful  thought  and  consideration 
of  all  good  citizens. 

This  subject  seems  to  afford  a  common  meeting  ground  for 
all  who  like  to  talk.  The  walking  delegate,  the  radical  labor 
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agitator,  the  prison  contractor  who  wants  to  buy  and  use  the 
very  life  blood  of  his  fellow  man,  the  prison  official,  the  taxpayer 
and  the  taxeater,  &c.,  &c.,  all  discuss  it. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  Indiana  a  bill 
was  passed  that  prohibits  the  making  of  contracts  for  the  hiring 
out  of  convicts  and  directing  the  establishment  of  the  public 
account  system.  As  a  member  of  the  senate  I  opposed  its 
passage,  not,  as  I  then  stated,  because  I  was  in  favor  of  the 
contract  system,  for  I  thought  if  there  was  a  relic  of  slavery  and 
barbaric  cruelty,  it  was  the  contract  system  of  using  the  labor  of 
convicts.  And  that  from  what  I  had  seen  and  ascertained,  while 
the  system  has  of  late  been  rid  of  many  of  its  improper  features, 
there  still  remained  enough  of  the  traffic  of  human  blood  and 
brain  in  it  to  condemn  it  in  the  minds  of  all  humane  people. 

I  opposed  that  bill  because  it  was  crude  in  form  and  there 
was  no  power  or  appropriation  in  it  to  put  it  into  effect.  Since 
then  I  have  given  the  subject  much  thought  and  while  I  know 
that  all  systems  have  their  weaknesses,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  New  York  scheme  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  evolved. 

The  prisoner  must  work,  not  only  for  his  own  good,  but 
society  cannot  tolerate  a  drone.  If  we  are  to  reform  the  convict 
we  must  see  to  it  that  he  is  educated  and  trained,  so  that  he  can 
care  for  himself  and  that  when  he  can  he  must  do  it.  If  we  fail 
in  this,  the  social  fabric  will  decay  and  break  into  fragments. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  question  of  competition  with  free 
labor  should  be  seriously  considered  for  a  moment.  The  amount 
of  prison-made  goods  is  too  inconsiderable.  The  state  needs 
competent  and  trained  citizens,  who  know  how  to  think  and  act, 
more  than  it  does  a  continued  criminal  class  who  do  evil  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  do  good. 

Whenever  a  citizen  has  shown  that  he  has  not  the  moral 
stamina  to  live  a  correct  life,  by  the  commission  of  what  we  call 
a  crime,  he  should  be  taken  in  hand  and  taught  how  to  live  and 
be  disciplined  till  he  obeys  the  silent  and  inexorable  command 
of  society,  to  be  up  and  doing. 

The  plan  of  teaching,  some  old  and  out-of-date  way  of 
doing  things  that  is  now  being  advocated  by  some  even  in  high 
authority  is  sheer  nonsense. 

A  man  convicted  of  crime  does  not  lose  his  ability  to  think 
or  know  that  he  has  been  trifled  with.  If  you  want  others  to  do 
as  you  wish,  you  must  make  them  believe  you  are  thoroughly  in 
earnest  and  that  you  are  demanding  of  them  all  their  powers 
and  activities. 

If  you  want  a  prisoner  to  become  a  good  citizen,  you  mus 
inculcate  within  him  the  hope  and  belief  that  he  can  be  so. 
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Let  us  give  this  subject  our  best  common  sense,  avoiding 
the  schemes  of  all  the  radical  thinkers,  look  upon  the  criminal 
as  though  he  was,  what  he  is,  a  man  who  can  do  right  if  taught 
how  to  care  for  himself. 

Let  all  prison  labor  be  utilized,  as  an  educator,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  If  the  receipts  do  not  equal  the  expenditures 
in  money  it  will  more  than  pay  the  state  in  the  moral  worth  and 
manhood  of  these  new  citizens. 

Charity  begins  at  home — let  us  save  our  own.  They  are 
our  brothers,  or  the  brothers  of  those  we  know  and  feel  kindly 
toward.  If  one  is  saved,  many,  in  future,  will  rise  up  to  call  the 
effort  a  blessed  one,  rather  than  to  curse  the  system  that  made 
enemies  to  society  out  of  their  forefathers. 

There  are  many  other  questions  I  might  call  the  attention 
of  the  Association  to,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  use  its  influence 
in  creating  a  proper  public  thought  on  the  same,  but  I  shall 
onlv  call  attention  to  one. 


PROTECTION   OF   PROPERTY. 

The  state  has  been  formed  with  various  agencies  to  protect 
society.  It  has  virtually  assumed  by  taxing  its  citizens  therefor 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  depredations  against  person  and 
property. 

It  says  to  us,  I  will  guard  you  and  your  effects,  if  you  will 
pay  the  officials  whom  we  employ  to  do  it.  Then  what  do  we 
find  ;  a  thief  comes  into  our  house  and  steals  our  money ;  he  is 
arrested  and  then  uses  that  money  to  defend  himself  against  the 
state. 

Unless  the  precise  money  taken  can  be  found,  the  looser  is 
without  redress.  For  this  reason  many  felonies  are  compromised 
by  the  acceptance  of  a  return  of  the  property  lost  or  a  satisfaction 
for  the  damage  done  and  the  criminal  is  allowed  to  go  free.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  idea  has  become  prevalent  that  the 
law  is  only  intended  to  punish  the  poor  while  the  rich  can  escape 
its  condemnation. 

No  greater  misfortune  can  befall  a  com'munity  than  to  have 
it  lose  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land  and  confidence  in  those 
who  administer  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  because  of  a  mob  and  riot  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  paid  for  an  immense  amount  of  property 
that  had  been  destroyed  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  by  a  mob. 
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Only  a  short  time  ago,  the  city  of  Chicago  settled  a  large 
claim  of  damage  that  grew  out  of  the  distruction  of  property  at 
the  time  of  the  A.  R.  U.  strike. 

If  I  am  damaged  by  the  negligent  failure  of  a  city  to  keep 
its  streets  in  repair,  I  have  a  cause  of  action  against  the  city. 
This  is  said  to  be  right  and  just  because  the  city  having  assumed 
the  duty  of  keeping  the  streets  in  repair  and  having  the  power 
to  levy  sufficient  taxes  to  do  so,  it  must  respond  in  damages  for 
its  neglect.  An  application  of  a  similar  rule  would  go  far  to 
make  a  municipality  liable  for  larcencies  committed  at  a  time  or 
place  when  police  protection  ought  to  be  given. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  agitation  of  the  question  as  to 
why  the  state  should  not  be  liable  for  the  failure  of  its  police 
officers,  when  it  is  admitted  to  be  liable  for  the  failure  of  its 
officers  who  have  charge  of  its  streets,  will  soon  occupy  our 
attention  and  the  thoughts  of  our  legislators. 

I  believe  that  some  law  will  be  enacted  to  assist  the  owner 
of  property  to  recover  what  he  has  lost.  Whether  it  will  be  to 
make  the  state  reimburse  him,  if  it  was  negligent  in  any  manner 
in  proteciing  it  in  whole  or  part,  I  do  not  know  but  something 
should  be  done. 

The  query  comes  to  my  mind  as  to  whether,  if  the  state  was  to 
some  extent  made  liable  in  such  cases,  would  not  its  police 
authorities  be  more  vigilant  than  now,  and  thus  prevent  many  of 
the  crimes  that  are  being  committed  ? 

Would  not  the  owners  of  property  lost  be  less  likely  to  com- 
promise the  crimes  they  now  do,  and  would  not  there  be  greater 
respect  for  the  law,  which  to  save  the  state  or  city  from  loss  the 
authorities  would  be  compelled  to  see  was  better  and  more 
efficiently  enforced  ? 

Let  the  opinion  of  this  Association  be  given  out  on  all  these 
subjects  with  no  uncertain  sound,  and  it  will  go  far  to  crystalize 
public  opinion  in  the  way  it  should  be,  and  all  law  abiding  citi- 
zens and  well  wishers  of  all  mankind  will  most  gladly  assist  in 
carrying  on  to  success  the  many  good  works  you  have  undertaken. 


DISCUSSION. 

Judge  FOLLETT. — A  year  ago  last  August  in  Cleveland, 
Governor  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  made  an  excellent  report  before 
the  American  Bar  Association  on  the  subject  of  legislation.  He 
stated  that  as  governor  of  New  Jersey  he  had  vetoed  ninety-three 
bills  the  winter  before.  Among  them  was  a  bill  which  was  trying 
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to  be  enacted  into  a  law  on  the  parole  system.  Afterwards  in 
thinking  it  over,  on  being  told  by  some  one  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  he  thought  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  A  friend  of 
his,  a  police  judge  from  Newark,  J.  F.  Fort,  moved  a  resolution 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  upon  the  parole  law  and  the  indeterminate 
sentence.  This  pamphlet  that  we  have  here  is  the  result.  The 
Bar  Association  has  gone  far  forward  in  this  matter.  The  lawyers 
of  this  country  and  the  judges  have  been  far  behind  in  knowing 
anything  about  what  is  done  with  the  prisoner  after  he  is  con- 
victed and  put  in  the  penitentiary.  The  point  of  this  report  is 
that  it  is  a  great  step  forward  in  showing  what  states  have  it  and 
the  beneficial  working  of  it  where  it  is  in  use,  but  the  report  does 
not  favor  the  indeterminate  sentence.  Who  does  among  lawyers 
in  the  whole  world  ?  I  have  in  my  room  here  a  magazine  in 
which  is  a  copy  of  a  report  of  the  chief  officer  in  England  in 
which  he  makes  the  startling  statement  that  if  the  indeterminate 
sentence  were  made  the  law  of  England  that  judges  would  refuse 
to  enforce  it  or  to  sentence  men  under  it.  Is  not  that  startling  ? 
I  believe  that  Judge  Fort,  who  had  his  committee  continued 
another  year,  will  come  out  all  right.  He  is  a  progressive  man 
and  they  have  a  most  valuable  body  of  men  now  studying  that 
subject. 

As  to  the  prison  labor  question  in  New  York  there  are  men 
who  are  entirely  ignoring  it.  One  superintendent  told  me  that 
when  he  asked  for  the  appropriation  for  his  institution  he  told 
his  trustees  that  he  should  ignore  that  section  of  the  law.  My 
belief  is  that  that  law  was  passed  as  a  political  measure  to  gather 
in  all  the  fellows  in  favor  of  labor  organizations.  What  next  ? 
At  the  very  last  legislature  in  New  York  the  printers  came  for- 
ward and  they  got  a  law  through  the  legislature  that  printing 
was  not  to  be  done  in  those  prisons.  What  do  you  think  of 
that? 

Mr.  BROCKWAY. — It  is  not  to  be  done  except  for  public 
institutions  for  the  state. 

Judge  FoLLETT. — We  think  we  have  a  better  system  in  our 
state. 

Warden  CASSIDY. — I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  meant  to  have 
a  negative  side  to  this  question.  The  long  papers  allow  no  time 
for  that.  But  there  is  a  negative  side  to  it.  This  parole  system 
is  so  wide  that  very  few  can  comprehend  it.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  prison  keeper  in  this  country  who  can  really  compre- 
hend the  parole  law.  Compromise  with  crime  is  pernicious. 
The  parole  law,  setting  aside  the  decision  of  the  court,  is  a 
pernicious  proceeding.  Any  contrivance  that  will  interfere  with 
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the  properly  constituted  court  is  a  dangerous  proceeding.  It 
opens  the  door  for  one  thing  and  will  for  another.  In  this 
system  of  parole  the  whole  matter  of  the  trial  of  the  court, 
the  decision  of  the  court  and  jury  is  set  aside  entirely  without 
question  by  a  prison  keeper.  The  revision  of  the  decision  of  the 
properly  constituted  court  is  narrowed  down  to  the  opinion  of  a 
prison  keeper.  Such  a  condition  of  things  will  not  exist  in  a 
popular  government.  The  whole  thing  will  fall  to  pieces  before 
a  great  while.  It  is  going  that  way  now  very  fast.  These  men 
are  discharged  on  parole.  You  cannot  keep  track  of  them.  It 
has  been  a  failure  in  every  instance  where  it  has  been  tried. 
Maconochie  failed  in  it  in  the  colonies.  Crofton  failed  in 
Ireland  and  he  selected  the  best  place  in  the  universe  to  inau- 
gurate such  a  scheme  because  the  people  are  all  under  parole 
u  liberty  under  restraint."  When  I  sailed  into  the  harbor  of 
Queenstown  I  saw  a  ruin  on  an  island  and  I  was  told  that  it  was 
Crofton's  prison.  Nothing  left  on  Spike  Island  but  a  heap  of 
ruins !  The  ticket-of-leave  system  didn't  work  there.  We 
rebaptized  it  here  and  called  it  the  indeterminate  sentence  and 
parole,  but  it  is  the  same  thing  exactly.  The  ticket-of-leave 
man  would  report  two  or  three  times  and  then  go  about  his 
business.  The  best  of  them  do  that — they  do.  It  is  only  the 
miserable  scamp  who  wants  to  be  dependent  on  somebody  else 
from  whom  you  will  hear.  It  is  vicious  all  the  way  through. 
It  may  assist  a  prison  keeper  to  keep  order — the  commutation 
law  was  got  up  for  that  purpose. 

When  they  ran  all  the  prisons  on  the  contract  labor  system 
it  enabled  the  prisoner  to  get  along  without  making  a  disturb- 
ance by  promising  him  so  much  good  time.  That  reduced  the 
number  of  officers  they  had  to  have.  It  was  a  Yankee  trick  and 
a  very  good  one.  It  was  of  no  manner  of  use  to  the  prisoner. 
It  is  in  operation  in  all  the  states ;  everyone  gets  it ;  no  reason 
why  they  shouldn't ;  it  is  a  law.  They  had  it  in  the  Mount  Joy 
prison  in  Dublin  but  they  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  it  there. 
It  is  a  separate  system.  They  bring  in  stone  in  tramways  and 
a  prisoner  breaks  it  up  and  it  is  sold  to  make  roads.  We  might 
do  that  here. 

When  a  man  is  sentenced  by  the  courts  and  he  pays  the 
penalty,  his  obligation  is  done  ;  you  want  to  hold  him  under 
obligation  when  he  goes  out. 

My  friend  Mr.  WINES  took  exception  last  night  to  the 
Napoleonic  code.  It  was  good  law — good  law  here  and  good 
law  there.  Louisiana  is  almost  entirely  guided  by  the  Napoleonic 
law  still — definite  sentences,  without  being  interfered  with.  You 
interfere  with  the  judiciary  when  you  inaugurate  a  system  that 
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will  set  it  aside.  Too  much  law  is  confusing.  We  have  so  many 
points  to  make  in  this  indeterminate  thing  that  no  one  can 
understand  it. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY. — Evidently  not. 

Warden  CASSIDY. — It  is  the  result  of  stupidity.  I  admit 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  stupidity  in  this  country.  The  whole 
thing  was  abandoned  under  the  English  government,  and  then 
they  started  it  here.  Well,  it  was  a  very  nice  thing  when  it  was 
first  proposed — to  look  at — elegant !  The  first  I  knew  of  it  was 
at  a  meeting  of  this  Association  in  Boston,  in  which  Mr.  Brock- 
way,  my  friend  here,  and  his  friends,  launched  the  ship.  He 
launched  it  very  well.  It  was  an  elegant  ship,  fully  equipped  for 
every  purpose,  but  he  forgot  to  get  a  crew  to  man  it,  and  it  has 
been  floating  round  on  the  ocean  of  speculation  ever  since.  He 
has  no  definite  object  in  view,  only  to  get  some  of  his  population 
away  from  him.  He  can  do  it  better  than  anyone  else.  You 
gentlemen  have  not  the  same  facilities  that  he  has,  because  if  he 
does  not  want  any  of  these  people  that  the  indeterminate  law 
does  not  cover — a  prison  management  ought  to  cover  all  that  .are 
sent  to  it — he  loads  up  a  Pullman  car  with  forty  or  fifty  people 
in  it  and  hands  them  over  to  Warden  Thayer,  and  he  has  to 
keep  them.  The  indeterminate  sentence  machine  goes  on  all 
right  if  it  does  not  have  these  bad  people. 

We  have  a  law  in  Pennsylvania  governing  the  reformatory, 
not  the  state  prison,  and  whenever  they  have  anyone  that  they 
cannot  cure  they  send  them  to  me  or  to  Warden  Wright.  A 
contrivance  that  does  not  do  what  it  proposes  to  do  does  not 
amount  to  much,  and  the  indeterminate  sentence  does  not  do 
what  it  professes  to  do. 

These  people  do  not  care  for  the  education  they  get  in  prison. 
They  want  to  go  about  their  business  and  avoid  surveillance.  So 
would  I,  so  would  any  of  you,  or  anyone  with  common  sense.  If 
you  knew  that  you  were  under  surveillance  you  would  dodge  it. 
It  is  inoperative,  and  always  will  be.  There  are  prisons  in 
England  and  Ireland  on  the  separate  plan  ;  also  in  France  and 
Belgium,  and  there  is  one  such  prison  in  Pennsylvania  which 
was  opened  for  occupation  in  1829,  and  which  has  been  going 
on  in  those  old  lines  pretty  much  ever  since.  A  prisoner  goes 
there  and  is  not  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  wanderers  or  to  visitors 
of  any  sort.  He  is  provided  with  a  good  room  8x16x12,  supplied 
with  light  and  water,  his  meals  are  served  in  his  room  without 
extra  charge,  and  he  can  occupy  himself  with  the  work  he  has 
to  do.  He  does  it  by  task  work  and  not  by  hours,  and  what  he 
earns  over  his  task  he  can  dispose  of  himself  in  a  proper  way,  or 
it  can  be  placed  to  his  credit  or  given  to  his  wife.  He  may  laave 
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four  or  five  dollars  a  week  to  give  her,  and  that  is  a  good  deal, 
for  it  pays  rent  and  it  keeps  a  place  for  him  to  go  to  when  *he 
goes  out.  That  is  better  than  any  certificate  of  parole. 

The  structure  is  calculated  for  that  sort  of  treatment.  The 
habits  and  disposition  of  each  one  can  be  kept  up  without  any 
interference.  If  he  is  neat  and  tidy  and  has  been  well  raised,  as 
many  are,  he  can  keep  up  his  habits.  He  can  have  any  books 
that  he  chooses.  The  cell  door  is  open,  or  ajar,  night  and  day. 
He  sees  every  one  passing  up  and  down.  He  has  plenty  of 
ventilation  by  skylights  and  plenty  of  water.  Most  of  the  people 
who  know  nothing  about  it  think  it  is  a  very  monotonous  life 
and  runs  into  mind  disease.  That  is  a  mistake  ;  it  does  not  turn 
out  so.  He  serves  his  time  and  goes  out.  He  is  under  no 
obligation  to  any  one  when  he  goes  out.  He  is  not  known  to 
any  of  the  criminal  population  of  the  town,  for  no  one  has  ever 
seen  him  in  prison.  Discharged  prisoners  have  usually  more  to 
fear  from  their  own  class  than  from  any  one  else.  No  matter 
how  many  good  resolves  a  man  may  make  in  the  workshop  of  a 
congregate  prison  when  he  goes  out  he  cannot  stand  it ;  they 
will  not  let  him.  They  ridicule  or  laugh  it  out  of  him.  He  has 
got  to  go  in  with  the  crowd.  Besides  you  cannot  treat  people 
all  alike.  Not  all  the  children  in  a  family  are  susceptible  to  the 
same  treatment ;  grown  people  are  only  older  children.  He  has 
no  trail  after  him  when  he  goes  out ;  he  goes  about  his 
business.  The  professional  criminal  falls  right  into  his  old 
business  any  way.  I  assert  that  the  only  common  sense  treat- 
ment of  the  prison  convict  is  the  Pennsylvania  separate  system. 
It  accomplishes  more  for  those  who  intend  to  do  right  than  any 
other  treatment. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  system  leads  to  insanity.  Insanity 
has  never  developed  except  in  those  who  had  a  previous 
tendency  to  it. 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Brock  way's  ship  did  not  have  any 
crew  is  because  men  have  to  be  qualified  to  sail  a  ship.  A  man 
must  know  how  to  steer  a  ship  before  he  can  ship  as  an  able 
seaman.  He  did  not  have  any  crew  on  that  boat.  The  officers 
of  prisons  are  not  disciplined.  They  are  taken  promiscuously 
from  the  community,  recommended  by  some  one  who  has 
influence  or  what  the  orator  of  the  day  calls  a  u  pull."  Our 
officers  are  not  appointed  in  that  way.  There  is  a  board  of 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  governor  every  two  years.  The 
board  elects  a  president  and  a  secretary,  and  they  elect  a  warden, 
a  doctor  and  a  clerk  every  six  months.  They  hold  the  warden 
responsible  for  everything.  The  warden  calls  the  officers 
together  and  instructs  them  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
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according  to  his  knowledge  and  experience.  They  get  their 
information  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way.  There  are 
a  good  many  little  details  to  impart,  such  as  not  to  shut  the  door 
on  a  prisoner  with  a  bang,  and  never  to  fail  to  say  good  night 
and  good  morning  to  a  prisoner.  If  the  prisoner  is  surly  and 
does  not  answer  that  does  not  make  any  difference.  They  all 
have  their  instructions  and  they  can  run  the  prison  when  I  am 
away. 

All  the  supplies  for  the  prison  have  to  be  purchased  by  the 
warden  in  the  market.  I  never  had  a  contract  for  anything 
since  the  cornerstone  was  laid.  I  can  buy  for  money  the  same 
as  any  other  man. 

You  may  think  it  a  very  nice  thing  to  be  the  warden  of  a 
prison  population  of  1300,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  perplexity 
about  it.  You  cannot  tell  what  is  going  to  turn  up.  But  there  is 
no  system  that  has  ever  been  invented  that  will  supersede  the 
separate  system,  the  u  Pennsylvania "  system  as  it  is  known 
throughout  Europe.  They  get  good  fair  treatment  without  any 
coddling.  They  will  all  behave  if  you  will  let  them. 

The  courts  are  the  only  protection  that  the  citizen  has  for 
life  and  property  and  whenever  you  weaken  the  power  of  the 
court  you  are  doing  mischief. 

QUESTION. — Have  you  any  reliable  statistics  which  show 
what  percentage  of  criminals  with  short  sentences  return  to 
prison  or  have  you  any  figures  which  show  the  percentage  of 
paroled  who  return  ? 

Warden  CASSIDY. — Half  of  them  come  back. 

Warden  WRIGHT. — We  have  another  prison  in  Pennsylvania 
and  eighty-four  per  cent  of  our  men  do  not  come  back. 

Warden  CASSIDY. — It  is  my  observation  that  you  do  not 
reform,  as  you  call  i't,  more  than  four  per  cent. 

QUESTION. — How  do  you  give  religious  instruction  ? 

Warden  CASSIDY. — We  have  a  moral  instructor  who  visits 
them  by  day  in  their  rooms.  On  Sunday  we  have  eight  services 
going  on  at  the  same  time  and  eight  choirs  going  at  once.  We 
have  service  in  each  corridor  for  an  hour  and  a  service  at  five  in 
the  centre,  a  service  of  song. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  BARROWS  made  a  brief  report  in  the  name  of  her 
husband  of  a  list  of  questions  sent  out  by  the  International  Prison 
Commission,  answers  for  which  were  desired  from  the  Congress. 
She  also  mentioned  that  Mr.  Barrows  was  preparing  an  exhaustive* 
report,  to  be  presented  to  Congress,  of  all  new  prison  legislation 
in  the  United  States,  collected  from  laws  passed  within  the  past 
year.  It  was  certain  to  be  a  helpful  and  valuable  work. 
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A  paper  on  "  The  Prisoners  of  the  United  States  Navy  "  was 
read  by  Captain  S.  C.  LEMLY,  LL.  D.,  Judge  Advocate  General, 
United  States  Navy,  who  had  been  detailed  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

THE   PRISONERS   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES   NAVY. 

Mr.  President,  Delegates,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ;  I  am  a 
mere  tyro  in  the  many  important  questions  which  are  annually 
discussed  by  the  National  Prison  Association,  and  I  am  here  as 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  Navy,  to  learn,  not  to 
teach.  Your  secretary  has,  however,  requested  me  to  address  you 
briefly  upon  the  subject,  "The  Prisoners  of  the  United  States 
Navy,"  and  appreciating  the  honor  thus  done  the  service  to  which 
I  belong,  as  well  as  to  myself,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
comply. 

As  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy,  to  which  position 
I  was  first  appointed  in  June,  1893,  by  that  most  distinguished 
citizen  of  Indianapolis,  Benjamin  Harrison,  I  am  charged  by  law 
and  the  navy  regulations  with  the  revision  of  the  proceedings  of 
all  naval  courts  martial,  and  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
care  of  naval  prisoners  and  prisons,  hence  my  interest  in  your 
Association  and  my  detail  by  the  Navy  Department  to  represent 
it  among  you. 

Happily,  the  length  of  my  talk  is  limited  by  the  paucity  of 
material  at  hand,  for  there  are,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  but  few  pris- 
oners in  our  navy.  It  is  proper  to  add,  moreover,  that  such  as 
we  have  are,  except  in  rare  instances,  not  criminals  in  the  proper 
acceptation  of  the  word,  but  offenders  against  naval  discipline 
only,  and  while  it  is  not  for  me  to  underrate  the  importance  >to 
the  service  of  the  prompt  and  effective  punishment  of  these 
offenders,  the  distinction  between  them  and  ordinary  criminals 
is,  as  it  should  be,  clearly  drawn.  The  latter  class  are  usually 
disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  7  of  the 
articles  for  the  government  of  the  navy,  which  admits  of  the 
carrying  into  execution  of  sentences  of  imprisonment  and  hard 
labor,  inflicted  by  naval  general  courts  martial,  "in  any  prison 
or  penitentiary  under  the  control  of  the  United  States,  or  which 
the  United  States  may  be  allowed  by  the  legislature  of  any  state 
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to  use,"  and  directs  that  "  persons  so  imprisoned  in  the  prison  or 
penitentiary  of  any  state  or  territory  shall  be  subject,  in  all 
respects,  to  the  same  discipline  and  treatment  as  convicts  sentenced 
by  the  courts  of  the  state  or  territory  in  which  the  same  may  be 
situated." 

The  Connecticut  state  prison  at  Wethersfield,  and  the  San 
Quentin  prison  in  California,  are  those  which  have  been  princi- 
pally used  under  the  provisions  of  the  article  referred  to,  though 
we  have  not  recently  had  recourse  to  either. 

Punishments  are  inflicted  in  accordance  with  the  "  Articles 
for  the  Government  of  the  Navy,  Section  1,624  °f  the  Revised 
Statutes,"  which  prescribes  specifically  the  powers  of  summary 
(inferior)  courts  martial,  consisting  of  three  commissioned 
officers  and  a  recorder,  for  the  trial  of  lesser  offenses,  and  the 
penalties  which  may  be  imposed  by  order  of  the  commander  of 
a  vessel.  General  courts,  composed  of  not  more  than  thirteen 
nor  less  than  five  commissioned  officers  as  members,  and  a  judge 
advocate,  are  by  the  Articles  less  circumscribed  in  their  powers. 
Such  courts  may,  for  certain  designated  offenses,  adjudge  the 
punishment  of  death,  but  this  sentence  requires  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  and  cannot  be  carried  into 
execution  until  confirmed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  time  a  sentence  of  death,  imposed 
by  a  naval  court,  was  executed  was  on  October  23,  1849. 

On  that  date  two  enlisted  men  in  the  navy,  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  United  States  schooner  uEwing,"  then  in  the  harbor  of 
San  Francisco,  California,  and  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Squadron, 
in  command  of  Commodore  Thomas  Catesby  Jones,  suffered 
the  death  penalty.  The  two  seaman  referred  to  were  tried  before 
a  naval  general  court-martial  convened  on  board  the  United 
States  sloop-of-war,  u  Warren,"  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 
on  October  10,  of  the  year  named,  under  an  order  issued  by 
Commodore  Jones,  upon  the  charges,  (i)  "  Mutiny  with  intent 
to  kill ;  "  (2)  u  Desertion  with  an  attempt  to  kill,  and  running 
away  with  a  boat,  the  property  of  the  United  States."  The 
court  found  both  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against  them, 
and  sentenced  each  of  them  "  To  be  hung  by  the  neck  until 
dead,"  which  sentence  was  duly  carried  out. 

In  view  of  the  wide  range  of  the  authority  to  punish,  which 
is  under  the  articles  vested  in  general  courts  martial,  by  the  use 
therein  of  the  phrase  "  such  punishment  as  a  court  martial  may 
adjudge,"  and  the  like,  I  made  in  my  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  the  year  1893,  the  following  comments  and 
recommendation : 

"In    consequence   of  the   diversity  in  the  constitution    of 
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courts  martial,  an  absence  of  uniformity  is  not  infrequently 
observed  in  the  punishments  imposed  by  such  courts.  In  order 
to  equalize  as  far  as  may  be  the  punishments  awarded  for  like 
offenses,  it  is  necessary  that  the  revising  authority  maintain  a 
close  supervision  over  the  sentences  imposed.  This  is,  however, 
an  indirect  and  unsatisfactory  remedy  for  an  evil  which  might  be 
dealt  with  more  directly  by  legislative  enactment.  It 

is  respectfully  recommended  that  Congress  be  asked  to  empower 
the  President  to  prescribe  limits  of  punishment  which  shall  not 
be  exceeded  by  naval  courts  martial." 

Bills  for  the  legislation  necessary  to  the  desired  end  were, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  accordingly 
introduced  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress,  and  were  referred  to  the 
respective  Committees  on  Naval  Affairs  in  the  two  houses,  neither 
of  which  made  report  thereon.  I  accordingly  renewed  the 
recommendation  in  my  report  of  1894,  and  it  having  again  the 
active  support  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  there  was  finally 
passed  an  act,  which  was  approved  by  the  President,  February 
27,  1895,  providing  that — 

"  Whenever,  by  any  of  the  Articles  for  the  Government  ot 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  the  punishment  on  conviction  of 
any  offense  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  martial,  the  pun- 
ishment therefor  shall  not,  in  time  of  peace,  be  in  excess  of  a 
limit  which  the  President  may  prescribe." 

This  act  became  the  63d  Article  of  the  Articles  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Navy,  and  under  its  provisions  the  President 
having  before  him  the  report  of  a  board  of  naval  officers  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  matter,  with  the  views  of  the 
secretary  thereon,  issued  Navy  Department  General  Order  No. 
459,  dated  May  25,  1896,  wherein  are  prescribed  the  limitations 
beyond  which,  in  time  of  peace,  sentences  are  not  permitted. 
The  result  of  this  order  has  not  only  been  most  salutary,  but 
relieves  the  department  from  much  labor  in  endeavoring  to 
equalize  the  sentences  of  courts  held  upon  our  naval  vessels  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  for  such  courts  have,  it  will  be  remembered, 
jurisdiction  wherever  the  American  flag  floats  over  a  man-of-war. 

Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  dungeon  on  board  ?  inquired  Sir  Joseph 
Porter,  K.  C.  B.  First  L,ord  of  the  Admiralty,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  memor- 
able visit  to  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,  when  Ralph  Rackstraw,  able  seaman,  had  the 
temerity  to  proclaim  in  unmistakable  terms  his  affection  for  Josephine,  the 
captain's  fair  daughter. 

All  in  Chorus — We  have. 

Sir  Joseph — Then  load  him  with  chains  and  take  him  there  at  once. 

Dungeons,  never !  But  on  shipboard,  where  for  the  proper 
enforcement  of  discipline,  it  is  necessary  to  confine  men  for  short 
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periods,  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  or  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentences  of  summary  courts  martial,  the  navy 
regulations  require  that  cells  shall  not  be  less  than  six  feet  long 
and  three  and  one-half  feet  broad,  with  the  full  height  between 
decks,  and  properly  ventilated.  Confinement  in  such  cells  is 
limited  by  law  to  thirty  days,  and  if  during  this  period  the 
sentence  involves  "bread  and  water"  or  diminished  rations,  it  is 
required  that  the  prisoner  shall  be  given  full  rations  at  least  on 
every  fifth  day,  and  that  "  whenever  any  person  shall  be  sentenced 
for  a  period  exceeding  ten  days  to  confinement  on  diminished 
rations,  or  on  bread  and  water,  there  must  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  the  certificate  of  a  medical  officer 
to  the  effect  that  such  sentence  will  not  be  seriously  injurious  to 
the  health  of  the  prisoner." 

Confinement  in  irons,  and  on  bread  and  water,  are,  though 
in  terms  authorized  by  law,  distinctly  discouraged  by  the  regu- 
lations. 

Coming  now  to  the  matter  of  naval  prisons  proper,  and  their 
inmates,  there  are  two  such,  located,  one  at  the  navy  yard, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  other  at  the  navy  yard,  Mare  Island, 
California,  and  intended  principally  for  the  prisoners,  respect- 
ively, in  eastern  and  western  waters,  the  latter  including  the  far 
East,  the  Asiatic  Station.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  in  the 
main  to  the  Boston  prison,  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  which  I 
visit  and  inspect  annually. 

Prior  to  the  year  1888,  naval  prisoners  undergoing  sentences 
of  courts  martial  were  either  accommodated  in  improvised  prisons 
at  the  several  naval  stations,  or  sent  to  state  institutions  intended 
for  criminals  proper.  In  that  year,  one  of  the  stone  buildings  at 
the  navy  yard,  Boston,  was  converted  into  a  prison,  and  with  the 
improvements  made  from  time  to  time  since,  has  gradually 
developed  into  what  I  believe  to  be,  on  a  small  scale,  a  very 
creditable  penal  institution.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  the  two 
connected  by  wide  stairway,  has  the  necessary  culinary  arrange- 
ments, bath  room,  etc.,  guard  room,  central  hall  on  the  second 
floor  45x15  feet,  in  which  the  prisoners'  meals  are  served  at  a 
common  mess  table,  and  an  exceptionally  good  library  of  over 
1,000  volumes,  history,  travel  and  fiction.  It  is  lighted  by 
'  electricity,  heated  by  steam,  and  well  ventilated.  The  total  number 
of  cells  is  62,  one  of  them  dark  for  refractory  prisoners,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  doors  of  all  on  each  floor  may  in  case  of  fire 
be  opened  at  once.  A  prison  yard  111x50  feet,  surrounded  by  a 
fence  nine  feet  high,  with  asphalt  pavement,  serves,  when  the 
men  are  not  engaged  in  outdoor  work  as  hereafter  to  be  related, 
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as  a  place  for  exercise,  such  as  pitching  quoits,  playing  bal),  and 
sprinting. 

The  cells  are,  in  the  upper  hall,  12  feet  high,  10  feet  long,, 
and  6  feet  wide ;  on  the  lower  floor,  of  the  same  dimensions, 
save  as  to  height,  which,  here  is  14^2  feet,  and  plainly  but 
sufficiently  furnished.  With  the  exception  of  an  inside  tier  of 
cells  on  the  lower  floor,  they  are  in  proper  proportion  of  iron 
framework,  thus  admitting  an  abundance  of  light  and  as  much 
real  sunshine  as  can  be  reasonably  expected  in  Boston,  besides 
enabling  the  prison  guard  to  keep  the  inmates  under  close 
observation.  This  guard  is  composed  of  a  sergeant  of  marines 
and  fifteen  men,  all,  as  is  the  entire  prison,  under  the  control  of 
the  marine  officer  in  command  of  the  barracks,  at  present 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Percival  C.  Pope,  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  naval  officer  commandant  of  the  station.  Naval  discipline 
prevails,  as  the  prisoners  are,  indeed,  still  retained  in  the  naval 
service  during  their  terms  of  confinement,  although  some  of  them 
are  sentenced  to  dishonorable  discharge  upon  the  expiration  of 
such  terms.  This  part  of  the  sentence  is,  however,  frequently 
remitted  for  good  behavior.  The  inmates  of  the  prison  are 
allowed  a  sufficient  sum,  $2  to  $3  per  month,  for  necessary 
articles,  such  as  soap,  towels,  tobacco,  pipes  (for  they  are 
permitted  to  smoke  under  proper  restrictions),  and  other  little 
needs.  They  dress  in  the  uniform  of  the  navy  or  marine  corps, 
accordingly  as  they  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the 
service,  but  the  badge  of  the  petty  officer  or  the  chevron  of  the 
non-commissioned  officer,  being  marks  of  honor,  are  never 
allowed  to  be  worn.'  Indeed,  such  officers  are  generally  reduced 
to  the  ranks  as  a  part  of  their  sentence,  as  the  Department 
advises  should  be  done  in  all  cases.  When  discharged  from  the 
service  upon  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  confinement,  pris- 
oners are  given  from  $20  to  $25,  which,  with  the  monthly 
allowance  before  referred  to,  is  allotted  to  them  from  their  pay 
by  the  sentence  of  the  court  before  which  they  are  tried,  the 
remainder  being  forfeited,  reverting  to  the  treasury,  where  it  is 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  naval  hospital  fund. 

In  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1894  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  I  "  commended  to  his  consideration  the  propriety  of 
issuing  a  general  order  advising  naval  courts  that  where  sentences 
involving  terms  of  confinement  are  imposed,  it  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  health  of  prisoners,  and  helpful  to  discipline,  if  the  per- 
formance of  extra  police  duties  be  included  in  such  sentences  as 
an  added  requirement,"  and  011  the  T4th  of  January,  1895,  such 
an  order  was  issued,  closing  in  the  following  terms : 

"  A  general  court  martial  has  full  authority  to  embrace  in 
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its  sentence  a  requirement  for  police  duty,  but  unless  the  sentence 
expressly  so  provides,  it  is  not  lawful  to  employ  a  prisoner  upon 
such  duty  except  at  his  own  request." 

In  my  next  annual  report  1895,  referring  to  my  visit  of 
inspection  to  the  prison,  which  was  made  in  April  of  that  year, 
I  said  : 

"  Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  contained  in  my  last  annual 
report  under  the  head  of  *  Employment  of  prisoners,'  you  issued 
General  Order  No.  440,  which  advises  courts  martial  to  add  to 
sentences  involving  imprisonment  a  provision  requiring  that 
persons  so  sentenced  shall  perform  police  duty  while  imprisoned. 
This  innovation  has  borne  excellent  results,  as  the  open-air 
employment  of  prisoners  has  been  found  to  conduce  to  their 
health,  to  aid  prison  discipline,  and  incidentally  to  contribute  to 
the  cleanliness  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  yard." 

And  in  my  report  for  the  year  1896  :  "  The  system  of 
assigning  work  to  prisoners,  which  has  been  adopted  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  report  for  the  year 
1894,  and  the  Department's  views  in  regard  to  which  were  set 
forth  in  General  Order  No.  440,  dated  January  14,  1895, 
advising  general  courts  martial  to  impose  police  duties  as  a  part 
of  the  punishment  of  men  undergoing  sentences  of  confinement, 
has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  one,  not  only  because  by  that 
means  the  yard  can  be  kept  clean  and  other  work  of  a  police 
character  done,  but  because  the  health  of  the  men  has  been 
much  benefited  by  the  performance  of  labor,  particularly  by  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  is  required  to  be  done  in  the  open 
air." 

The  one  difficulty  which  I  feared  I  would  encounter  when 
advocating  this  reform  has  happily  not  materialized.  I  mean  the 
anticipated  opposition  of  the  labor  element  to  employing  the 
prisoners,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  character  of  labor  which 
they  do,  known  in  military  parlance  as  "police  duty" — a  general 
cleaning  up — has  really  necessitated  an  increase  in  the  regular 
force  of  the  navy  yard  in  order  to  cart  away  and  get  rid  of  the 
refuse  developed  by  this  work.  The  result  to  the  Boston  navy 
yard  may  be  imagined,  but  not  appreciated  unless  one  has  seen 
it  before  and  after.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  officers  of  every 
other  navy  yard  in  the  country  are  jealous  because,  as  they  say  in 
theatrical  circles,  "  this  aggregation  of  talent  does  not  travel" 

But  the  most  important  result  attained  is  to  the  prisoners 
themselves,  their  health  and  physical  condition  being  vastly 
improved  for  the  exercise  they  now  have,  before  which,  although 
I  was  chaffed  by  the  newspapers  for  so  reporting  after  one  of  my 
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annual  visits,  they  were  altogether  too  well  fed  for   men  without 
active  employment. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  question  of  the  prison  diet  and 
at  the  risk  of  being  tiresome  to  some  of  you  and  needlessly  titilating 
the  appetites  of  others,  I  will  give  the  weekly  bill  of  fare. 

The  men  have  their  meals,  breakfast  at  7  A.  M.,  dinner  at 
noon,  and  supper  at  6  P.  M.  At  both  breakfast  and  supper  every 
day  they  have  coffee  and  milk,  and  bread  of  course  at  all  meals, 
of  good  quality.  Otherwise,  the  bill  is  as  follows  :  Breakfast, 
Sunday,  baked  beans  ;  Monday,  beef  steak  and  onions  ;  Tuesday, 
mutton  stew  and  potatoes  ;  Wednesday,  beef  hash  ;  Thursday, 
Frankfurter  sausages ;  Friday,  mutton  stew,  boiled  or  baked 
potatoes;  Saturday,  liver  and  bacon.  Dinner:  Sunday,  beef 
soup,  roast  beef,  peas  or  tomatoes,  potatoes,  pie ;  Monday,  bean 
soup,  shoulder,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  pickles  ;  Tuesday,  beef  soup, 
roast  beef,  gravy,  potatoes,  peas  ;  Wednesday,  corned  shoulder, 
potatoes,  corn,  bread  pudding  ;  Thursday,  beef  soup,  roast  beef, 
peas,  potatoes,  pickles  ;  Friday,  fried  fish,  potatoes,  corn,  pickles  ; 
Saturday,  corned  beef,  cabbage  or  greens,  potatoes.  Supper : 
Sunday,  corned  beef  hash ;  Monday,  baked  beans ;  Tuesday, 
head  cheese  or  bologna  sausage ;  Wednesday,  beef  steak  and 
onions  ;  Thursday,  beef  hash  ;  Friday,  baked  beans  ;  Saturday, 
beef  stew. 

If  beans  appear  to  predominate,  you  must  remember  that 
the  prison  is  located  within  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill  monu-. 
ment. 

As  I  have  before  stated  naval  discipline  prevails,  but  is 
necessarily  supplemented  by  salutary  prison  regulations. 

In  order  that  good  behavior  may  be  rewarded  the  following 
rules  for  classifying  prisoners  have  been  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

1.  Prisoners  will  be  divided   into  first,  second   and  third 
classes.     On  admission  they  will  be  placed  in  the  second  class, 
and  may  be  reduced  to  the  third  class  for  misconduct  or  promoted 
to    the   first    class    for  good  conduct.     The   first   class    will    be 
composed  of  those  whose  quiet,  orderly  habits  and  general  good 
conduct  in  the  second  class  shall  prove  them  worthy  of  promotion. 

2.  As  one   of  the  means   of  classifying  prisoners  a  daily 
record  will  be  kept  in  a  merit  book  of  the  work  of  all  prisoners, 
as  follows : 

a.  If  a  prisoner  does  his  work  as  well  as  any  good  man 
working  for  wages,  is  at  all  times  attentive,  diligent,  quiet,  and 
orderly,  obeys  his  instructions  strictly,  and  shows  entire  willing- 
ness to  learn,  his  conduct  is  excellent,  and  he  should  be  marked 
"  three." 
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b.  If  a  prisoner  does   his    work    well,   is   attentive,    quiet, 
orderly,  and  obeys  instructions,   but  fails  to  do  the  best  he  can, 
his  conduct  is  good,  and  he  should  be  marked  "  two." 

c.  If  a  prisoner  is   not   uniformly  diligent  and  attentive, 
does  his  woik  imperfectly,  or  does  not  fully  attend  to  instructions, 
but  is  guilty  of  no  marked  disregard  or  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  prison,  his  conduct  is  fair,  and  he  should  be  marked  "  one." 

d.  If  a  prisoner  is  disorderly,  idle  or  inattentive,  spoils  his 
work,  does  not  attend  to  instructions,  or  is  generally  negligent 
and   inefficient,  his  conduct  is  bad,   and  he  should   be  marked 
"zero." 

When  deemed  necessary  the  intermediate  decimals  may  be 
employed  in  order  to  more  exactly  express  the  conduct  rating  of 
a  man. 

The  prisoners  will  be  graded  monthly  into  classes,  those 
having  an  average  between  o  and  1.5  being  placed  in  the  third 
class  ;  between  1.5  and  2.5  in  the  second  class,  and  between  2.5 
and  3  in  the  first  class. 

3.  Any  prisoner  who  attempts  to  escape  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  third  class. 

4.  A  prisoner  in  the  first  or  the  second  class  may  for  a 
single  serious  infraction  of  prison  discipline  be  reduced  to  the 
third  class,  in  addition  to  any  other  punishment  imposed  at  the 
discretion    of    the   commanding   officer.     Where   a    prisoner  is 
reduced  to  the  third  class  for  a  single  offense  that  fact  should  be 
noted  in  the  monthly  report  under  the  heading,  "  conduct  class 
and  remarks." 

A  monthly  report  will  be  forwarded  to  the  department, 
giving  the  number,  rate  or  rank,  name,  date  on  which  sentence 
takes  effect,  date  committed,  offense,  sentence  and  conduct  class 
of  each  person.  This  report  will  bear  date  on  the  first  of  the 
month  following  that  for  which  it  is  made  and  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  department  as  soon  after  its  date  as  may  be  practicable. 

Prisoners  who  attain  and  continue  in  the  first  class  are 
entitled  to  have  one-third  of  their  sentences  remitted,  those  of 

the  second  class  one-fourth. 

******** 

Health  is  thoroughly  looked  after,  the  surgeon  of  the  yard 
visiting  the  prison  regularly  every  morning,  and  as  much  oftener 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  enlisted  man  of  a  year's  experience  is 
usually  careful  as  to  bodily  cleanliness,  but  the  prisoners  are 
compelled  to  bathe  frequently,  and  to  accept  the  services  of  the 
barber  at  regular  and  proper  intervals. 

Nor  are  their  morals  neglected,  for  on  each  Sunday  the 
chaplain,  at  this  time  Rev.  D.  H.  Tribou,  who  was  with  you  last 
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year  at  Austin,  Texas,  holds  divine  service  in  the  mess  hall,  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  and  appropriate  address  and  a  number  of 
popular  hymns,  all  seemingly  appreciated.  Throughout  the 
week  he  supplies  the  prisoners  with  illustrated  magazines,  and 
is  heard  here  and  there  to  drop  among  them  kindly  words  of 
advice  and  encouragement.  It  is  the  function  also  of  this  officer 
to  censor  the  letters  sent  and  received  by  the  prisoners,  a  delicate 
duty  which  he  performs  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner. 

Now  I  sincerely  trust  tfyat  the  judgment  of  this  assemblage 
will  not  be  that  naval  prisoners  are — well,  let  us  say,  u  coddled  " 
too  much  for  their  own  good  and  that  of  the  service,  but  if  after 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  fact  before  dwelt  upon  that  they 
are  not  usually  criminals,  but  only  offenders  against  discipline, 
you  do  so  conclude — and  I  am  not  afraid  that  you  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  regard  them  in  any  way  ill  treated — then  out  of  the 
fund  of  your  vast  experience  as  individuals  and  as  a  body,  advise 
me  as  to  my  course,  bearing  in  mind  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  late  war  forty  prisoners  were  released  from  confinement  and 
restored  to  duty,  and  that  five  of  them  have  since  deserted  the 
service. 

A  few  words  more.  In  a  communication  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department,  Captain  A.  S. 
Crowninshield — whose  duties  you  will  understand  if  I  say  briefly 
that  they  correspond  in  great  measure  to  those  of  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army — your  worthy  Secretary  suggested,  when 
requesting  that  a  naval  representative  be  detailed  to  attend  this 
convention,  that  the  Association  would  doubtless  be  pleased  to 
hear  something  concerning  the  creditable  (the  word  is  his,  not 
mine),  manner  in  which  the  navy  managed  the  Spanish  prisoners 
who  were  captured  in  the  battle  of  July  3rd  last,  which  resulted 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Cervera,  and  I  may 
add  virtually  ended  hostilities  with  Spain. 

I  am  glad  on  the  one  hand  and  sorry  on  the  other  that  I 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  care  of  these  Spanish 
prisoners — the  former  as  it  enables  me  to  speak  the  more  freely 
of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  they  were  handled,  the  latter 
because  I  would  like  personally  to  share  the  just  credit  due  to 
those  who  had  them  in  charge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
question  of  what  to  do  with  this  aggregatively  speaking  "  white 
elephant "  was  under  consideration  at  the  Navy  Department,  I 
favored  the  conservative  plan  of  turning  them  over  to  the  care  of 
the  military  authorities,  simply  because  that  was  the  course 
pursued  with  naval  prisoners  in  former  wars.  The  advice  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  the  Colonel  Commandant 
of  the  marine  corps  prevailed,  however,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
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captives  were  accordingly  sent  to  Seavey's  Island,  Maine,  a  part 
of  the  reservation  whereon  is  located  what  is  known  as  the 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,. navy  yard.  The  result  could  not 
have  been  better. 

Since  then  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  this  matter, 
let  me  read  from  memoranda  furnished  me  by  those  officers 
who  had.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
Civil  Engineer  M.  T.  Endicott,  who  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  prison  buildings,  says  : 

The  buildings  constituting  the  camp  were  as  follows:  n 
houses  100  feet  by  10  feet  (barracks) ;  i  house  60  feet  by  18  feet ; 
i  house  for  officers  56  feet  by  52  feet ;  i  mess  hall  200  feet  by  75 
feet ;  i  cook  house  100  feet  by  18  feet ;  i  wash  house  50  feet  by 
7  feet ;  3  outhouses  1-50  feet  by  8  feet,  and  2-6  feet  by  4  feet ;  6 
sentry  boxes  4  feet  by  4  feet. 

These  buildings  were  of  all  undressed  timber,  hemlock  and 
spruce,  one  story  high,  of  simple  and  cheap  construction,  with 
single  pitched  roofs  covered  with  tarred  paper  to  make  then 
watertight.  The  barracks  and  all  enclosed  houses  had  windows 
on  all  sides  of  glazed  movable  sashes,  and  skylights  in  the  roof; 
they  were  blocked  up  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  so  that  the  air 
circulated  freely  underneath.  The  house  for  the  officers  was  also 
of  unfinished  lumber,  containing  bed  rooms,  mess  hall  and 
veranda,  and  was  built  of  the  same  material  as  the  barracks,  the 
sides  covered  with  tarred  paper,  and  the  roof  with  tarred  felting. 
The  mess  hall  mentioned  as  being  200  feet  by  75  feet  was  12  feet 
high  but  contained  no  sides,  and  when  food  was  not  being 
served  in  it,  was  used  by  the  prisoners  for  shelter  from  the  rain 
or  the  sun,  and  as  a  place  where  they  could  amuse  themselves. 

The  buildings  were  whitewashed  and  kept  very  clean. 

The  bed  rooms  were  provided  with  bunks  for  the  officers  ; 
in  the  barracks  for  the  enlisted  men  nd  bunks  were  erected,  but 
all  slept  in  hammocks  which  were  swung  at  night  and  taken 
down  in  the  morning,  leaving  the  rooms  clear  for  occupation  by 
the  prisoners  when  they  preferred  to  be  indoors. 

The  cook  house  had  an  outfit  of  twenty-three  excellent 
cooking  stoves  with  the  necessary  utensils. 

The  mess  hall  was  provided  with  rough  board  tables,  and 
benches  of  similar  material. 

The  table  furniture  consisted  of  a  supply  of  good  plain 
crockery,  glassware  and  cutlery. 

The  officers'  quarters  had  a  very  good  and  neat  outfit  of 
table  furniture  in  the  dining  room,  and  chairs,  rockers  and 
settees ;  their  bunks  were  provided  with  pillows,  sheets  and 
pillow  cases. 
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The  camp  was  beautifully  located  upon  elevated  ground, 
with  southern  exposure,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  harbor 
and  open  to  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  summer  direct  from  the 
water. 

The  site  is  an  exceedingly  good  one  in  every  respect ;  in  a 
healthful  locality  and  in  a  situation  generally  cool  and  comforta- 
ble in  summer. 

The  prison  buildings  proper  were  located  inside  of  the 
stockade ;  outside  was  a  camp  occupied  by  the  marines  and 
officers  doing  guard  duty. 

The  United  States  government  furnished  good  cooks  from 
the  naval  service,  and  cooks  and  other  attendants  from  the 
prisoners  who  were  suitable  assistants  were  detailed  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  the  food. 

The  fare  was  excellent.  I  visited  the  camp  one  day  at 
dinner  and  saw  the  meal  served,  having  previously  been  in  the 
kitchen  where  it  was  in  course  of  preparation.  It  consisted  of 
an  excellent  fish  chowder,  baked  codfish  and  omelette,  with 
onions,  coffee  and  bread.  The  prisoners  looked  remarkably  well 
and  seemed  to  be  quite  contented. 

Medical  Inspector  R.  G.  PERSONS  says:  The  Spanish  pris- 
oners of  war  were  landed  at  this  station,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
from  the  U.  S.  S.  St.  Louis,  on  the  nth  of  July,  numbering 
about  560,  and  about  1,050  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Harvard,  on  the 
1 7th  and  i8th  of  July,  making  a  total  of  1,610.  They  were  all 
more  or  less  reduced  in  health,  a  number  being  extremely  ill, 
and  some  practically  moribund.  About  fifty  were  immediately 
admitted  to  the  hospital  and  the  rest  of  the  sick  put  in  quarters 
in  the  stockade,  a  mattress  and  pair  of  blankets  being  served  out 
to  all,  both  sick  and  well.  Within  the  next  few  days  warm 
clothing  was  issued,  which  was  later  supplemented  by  other 
issues,  giving  each  man  one  or  more  complete  suits  of  white  and 
of  woolen,  such  as  is  worn  by  our  sailors,  as  with  the  exception 
of  the  crew  of  the  Colon,  none  of  the  Spaniards  saved  their 
clothing,  and  they  landed  with  what  cast-off  garments  could  be 
obtained  after  their  rescue.  All  the  clothing  worn  by  the  sick 
was  burned.  A  liberal  ration  was  given  to  all  in  camp,  and  the 
sick  had  each  day  fresh  meats,  soft  bread,  soup,  milk  and  eggs. 

There  not  being  sufficient  room  in  hospital  two  pavilion 
wards  were  constructed  adjacent  thereto,  one  in  four  days  and  the 
other  in  four  days  thereafter,  in  which  108  sick  prisoners  were 
placed.  One  of  these  pavilions  was  fitted  with  iron  beds  with 
spring  and  hair  mattresses  and  pillows,  pillow  cases,  sheets, 
blankets  and  spreads,  and  each  patient  was  washed  either  in  tub 
or  while  in  bed,  and  a  clean,  white  night  shirt  put  on  him.  The 
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second  pavilion  was  furnished  with  cots,  equipped  and  sent  by 
the  Red  Cross  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  also  sent 
six  trained  nurses  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

The  rations  furnished  the  sick  prisoners  were  such  as 
given  our  own  sick  in  hospital  at  the  time.  -  In  addition  many 
delicacies  were  sent  by  kind  hearted  persons,  and  flowers  were 
from  time  to  time  given  to  each  by  ladies  going  through  the 
wards,  while  cigarettes  and  tobacco  were  distributed  by  men. 
No  difference  was  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  Spaniards  from 
that  given  our  own  men,  nor  were  the  convalescents  placed  under 
more  restrictions,  each  being  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  hospital 
grounds. 

The  average  sick  in  the  hospital  was  perhaps  135  daily, 
while  a  large  number  not  so  sick  were  in  the  barracks  of  the 
camp.  These  were  supplied  with  medicines  daily  from  the  hos- 
pital. They  were  attended  by  the  four  Spanish  physicians, 
prisoners,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  hospital.  One  of  the  hospital  staff  also  looked 
after  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  camp. 

The  general  health  of  the  prisoners  improved  very  much. 
The  average  increase  in  weight  in  the  two  months  of  imprison- 
ment was  probably  between  ten  and  fifteen  pounds.  Thirty-one 
died,  and  of  the  remaining  sick,  more  than  500,  all  returned  to 
Spain  convalescent  except  about  a  dozen. 

The  Spanish  physicians  and  priests  were  put  on  parole  so 
far  as  the  Island  was  concerned,  and  freely  visited  the  hospital. 
Later  this  parole  was  extended  to  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth, 
and  was  given  by  all  the  officers. 

I  think  the  sick  prisoners  received  much  more  kindness 
than  they  expected,  and  they  very  freely  expressed  their  thanks. 

Colonel  James  Forney,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  in  command  of 
the  guard  over  the  prisoners,  reports  to  the  Colonel  Commandant 
of  the  Corps  in  part  as  follows  : 

Many  of  the  1,600  prisoners,  when  they  landed,  were  in  a 
sick  and  enfeebled  condition,  a  number  of  them  falling  down  and 
being  unable  to  move  until  picked  up  and  placed  in  an  ambu- 
lance, in  which  they  were  carried  either  to  the  camp  or  to  the 
naval  hospital. 

The  marine  camp  was  located  outside  the  stockade,  and 
marines  to  the  number  of  130  were  quartered  there.  They  had 
a  large  building  to  sleep  in  and  another  to  mess  in.  The  marine 
officers  had  a  building  of  their  own  situated  on  the  highest  point 
of  Seavey's  Island,  where  I  also  had  my  quarters.  A  flag  staff 
was  erected  in  front  of  these  quarters  and  a  flag  hoisted  at  the 
regular  times,  a  sunset  gun  also  being  placed  there  and  fired  at 
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sunrise  and  sunset,  which  regulated  the  camp  into  a  regular 
military  encampment. 

At  the  northeastern  part  of  the  stockade  I  had  a  guard  house 
built  for  50  marines,  and  14  cells  for  refractory  Spanish  prisoners. 

I  laid  aside  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  grave  yard  for  the  prisoners 
who  died,  and  have  had  their  graves  marked  so  that  they  can  be 
indentified  at  any  time.  I  gave  all  the  dead  military  funerals  as 
I  considered  that  being  prisoners  of  war,  they  were  entitled  to 
with  honor.  Three  volleys  were  fired  over  their  graves,  the 
Spanish  flag  wrapped  around  their  coffins  and  a  Catholic  read  the 
services.  I  named  the  camp  "Camp  Long"  after  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  discipline  has  been  most  excellent  in  every  respect.  I 
was  compelled  to  confine  some  of  the  prisoners  from  time  to  time 
for  breaking  the  rules  of  the  camp,  but  the  offenses  were  never  of 
a  very  serious  nature.  The  system  adopted  for  marching  the 
prisoners  down  in  three  columns  of  twos  to  take  their  meals  from 
the  three  tables  near  the  pavilion  worked  well,  the  men  coming 
up  in  single  file  and  receiving  their  food  in  a  bowl  and  plate  and 
then  going  inside  the  pavilion  where  they  were  coralled  by 
sentinels. 

Seavey's  Island  is  rocky,  hilly  and  rough,  with  bold'  ledges. 
Every  facility  was  given  the  prisoners  to  wash  their  clothes,  at 
the  river  side  down  the  steep  slope  in  the  swiftly  running  tides. 
The  thirteen  Spanish  officers  were  paroled  from  8  A.  M.  until 
sunset  each  day.  They  never  broke  their  parole,  always  coming 
back  on  time,  and  were  of  great  service  to  me  in  managing  the 
prisoners. 

The  commissioned  officers  had  a  separate  house  with  servants 
from  the  prisoners  to  wait  on  them.  They  had  better  fare  than 
the  rest  and  claret  was  served  to  them.  I  have  given  them  all 
the  respect  and  assistance  due  their  rank,  and  feel  that  they  have 
appreciated  it.  I  utilized  them  by  putting  them  on  duty  as 
officer  of  the  day,  assisting  in  the  policing  and  looking  out  for  the 
buildings.  They  have  fullv  co-operated  in  carrying  out  the 
routine  of  the  camp  with  my  own  officers. 

I  had  thirty-six  warrant  officers  consisting  of  engineers,  ser- 
geants of  marines,  etc.,  put  in  a  sepaiate  building  with  a  mess 
table  of  their  own,  and  bunks  to  sleep  on  instead  of  hammocks, 
The  125  petty  officers  from  the  different  ships  were  kept  together 
in  a  building  apart  from  the  rest.  The  prisoners  were  divided  up 
into  ships'  companies,  according  to  their  respective  vessels,  and 
the  ten  buildings  were  lettered  u  A  ",  u  B  ",  "  C  ",  etc. 

The  sick  prisoners  at  the  naval  hospital  had  suffered  from 
insufficient  nutriment  and  a  pernicious  malarial  fever.  Some  of 
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the  crew  of  the  Cristobal  Colon  were  convicts  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  but  they  did  not  give  any  trouble.  The  prisoners  all 
had  fresh  beef,  coffee,  fish,  butter,  hash,  etc.* 

There  were  six  Catling  guns  kept  ready  at  all  times,  two  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  camp,  two  more,  which  commanded 
the  entire  camp  and  the  whole  island,  on  the  reservoir  and  two 
others  at  the  bridges  leading  from  the  navy  yard  to  Seavey's 
Island.  Cossack  guards  were  kept  at  these  guns  day  and  night. 

There  was  a  system  of  signals  arranged  between  the  camp 
and  the  navy  yard  barracks,  by  rockets  and  telephone  connection 
between  the  two  places,  making  security  doubly  sure  in  case  of 
an  outbreak  among  the  prisoners. 

Camp  Long  assumed  historical  importance  in  the  Spanish 
war  and  was  visited  by  thousands  of  people  who  were  always 
received  courteouesly  and  given  every  attention.  The  orders 
had  to  be  very  strict  in  regard  to  actually  going  inside  the  camp 
and  the  exceptions  were  very  rare  in  this  respect. 

Admiral  Cervera  visited  the  camp  on  the  i5th  of  August 
and  received  a  cordial  reception  from  his  men  and  from  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  as  well  as  those  in  the  adjacent 
country  who  flocked  to  see  him  during  his  visit. 

And  last,  but  no  means  least  important,  that  well  known 
caterer,  Paymaster  J.  Porter  Loomis,  U.  S.  Navy,  who  was 
commissary  of  the  prison  says  : 

My  verbal  instructions  before  going  to  Portsmouth,  were  to 
use  as  far  as  possible  the  component  parts  of  the  navy  ration, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  would  make  it  most  palatable  and  satis- 
factory. 

This  I  believe  was  accomplished,  for  the  medical  officers  of 
the  camp  often  spoke  most  favorably  of  the  dishes,  and  the 
prisoners  paid  us  the  compliment  to  eat  with  a  relish  all  that 
was  put  before  them  and  in  some  instances  the  mixture  proved  to 
be  a  work  of  art.  While  I  personally  directed  the  preparation 
of  the  food,  I  could  not  ior  the  life  of  me  tell  the  quantities 
used,  for  my  standing  order  to  the  chief  cook  was  that  there 
should  never  be  a  scarcity  of  anything  at  any  meal.  For 
instance,  if  the  corned  beef  prepared  'for  the  day's  dinner  was 
more  than  enough,  the  remainder  was  ground  into  fine  bits  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  morning  meal,  but  not  being  of  quantity 
sufficient  to  supply  the  1,600,  I  would  increase  it  by  chopped 
onions,  potatoes,  carrots,  or  any  other  vegetable,  fresh  or  canned, 


*  Average  amount  of  rations  prepared  daily  to  supply  the  1,600  Spanish 
prisoners  :  2,000  pounds  meat  and  fish  ;  50  bushels  vegetables  ;  1,100  loaves  of 
bread  and  400  gallons  of  coffee. 
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of  which  we  always  held  in  reserve  a  goodly  quantity,  then 
adding  a  little  canned  ham,  sausage  or  mutton,  dosed  the  whole 
with  canned  tomatoes,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  then 
baked. 

Fresh  beef  was  used  in  large  quantities  both  to  roast  and  to 
make  into  stew  ;  this  last  proved  again  the  art,  for  the  smell  of 
it  while  cooking  was  most  appetizing  and  would  be  remarked  all 
through  the  camp. 

The  meat,  as  told  above,  was  used  in  good  quantities,  so 
with  all  the  vegetables  added,  and  we  used  freely  of  any  kind  in 
market.  This  dish  proved  the  favorite  of  all  dinner  preparations, 
and  it  was  a  great  treat  to  some  of  the  visitors  to  the  camp  who 
had  the  curiosity  and  desire  to  taste  the  food  that  was  being 
served  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  result  of  our  work  at  Portsmouth  was  most  gratifying. 
A  summing  up  of  the  returns  gives  the  cost  of  subsistence  as 
19  38-100  cents  per  day  for  each  prisoner. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  strongest  evidence 
perhaps  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  this  temporary  prison 
was  administered  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  when  our  men-of- 
war  passed  in  and  out  of  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth  they  were 
invariably  cheered  by  their  fallen  enemy — the  Spanish  prisoners 
on  the  adjacent  shore. 

u  On&  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MILLIGAN  the  thanks  of  the  Congress 
were  voted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hon.  John  D.  Long, 
for  his  assistance  in  securing  this  valuable  report,  and  to  Captain 
Lemly,  the  author  of  it. 

A  paper  by  WARREN  F.  SPALDING  on  the  Centralization  of 
Penal  Control,  was  read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  BAILEY,  of  Boston. 

A  LADY. — Why  is  it  that  there  is  so  little  crime  in  the 
navy  ?  Is  it  because  so  few  intoxicating  liquors  are  used  ? 

Captain  LEMLY, — Intoxicating  liquors  are  forbidden  on 
board  except  as  medicine  and  for  the  use  of  the  officers. 

Warden  CASSIDY. — Contract  labor  has  been  eliminated  from 
most  of  the  prisons,  and  automatic  power  machinery  has  been 
eliminated.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  protested 
against  that,  didn't  I  ? 

Mr.  BROCKWAY. — Sure. 

Adjourned  at  12.30  P.  M. 
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STATE   CONTROL   OF   ALL   PRISONS. 

BY   WARREN    F.    SPAI,DING,    SECRETARY   OF   MASSACHUSETTS  PRISON 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  county  prison  is  a  relic  of  a  condition  of  affairs  which 
existed  when  the  states  were  yonng  and  the  criminal  population 
was  small.  In  the  older  states  the  counties  were  an  inheritance 
from  another  form  of  government,  and  were  perpetuated  because 
they  formed  convenient  sub-divisions  of  the  larger  political 
bodies.  The  conditions  were  outgrown  long  ago,  but  the  system 
established  in  the  early  days  survives,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
overthrow  or  change  it.  County  officials  are  usually  powerful 
enough  to  prevent  any  radical  step. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  county  prison  was  established  in  the  older  states. 
There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  prison 
population.  A  half  century  ago  the  jails  were  used  almost 
exclusively  for  persons  waiting  trial  and  for  poor  debtors.  The 
returns  of  Massachusetts  in  1833  showed  that  there  were  almost 
as  many  commitments  for  debt  as  for  crime. 

In  recent  years  many  new  offenses  have  been  created,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  morality  has  led  to  the  arrest  of  large  num- 
bers of  persons  whose  conduct  formerly  was  hardly  considered 
culpable.  This  has  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  criminal 
population,  and  as  the  county  prisons  were  in  existence  they  were 
enlarged  to  meet  this  demand.  In  Massachusetts  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  inmates  of  county  prisons  are  serving  sentences, 
only  about  one- tenth  being  held  for  trial.  i 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  facilities  for  transacting 
the  criminal  business  of  the  people.  Formerly  it  was  difficult  to 
get  from 'one  county  to  another,  the  only  means  of  conveyance 
being  the  ordinary  stage  coach  or  private  carriages.  It  was 
dfficult  to  secure  the  safe  transportation  of  criminals,  and  in  a 
way  it  was  a  hardship  to  remove  a  man  a  long  distance  from  his 
friends.  Today  the  railroad  lines  have  reduced  distances,  men 
can  be  transported  any  distance  \\  ithout  trouble,  and  it  is  not  a 
serious  hardship  if  his  friends  are  required  to  cross  county  lines 
to  find  him  in  jail. 

Formerly  the  criminal  was  a  local  product.  Almost  without 
exception  his  crime  was  committed  in  the  region  in  which  he 
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had  been  reared,  and  there  was  some  reason  for  requiring  the 
section  which  produced  him  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  maintenance. 
But  all  this  has  changed.  An  Ohio  burglar  jumps  upon  a  train, 
and  a  few  hours  later  breaks  a  bank  in  New  York  or  in  Illinois. 
An  Indiana  forger  invades  Michigan  for  a  few  days,  for  business 
purposes  only,  and  no  reason  can  be  given  for  requiring  any 
county  to  pay  the  cost  of  trying  him,  or  of  supporting  him  while 
he  is  awaiting  trial,  or  after  his  conviction.  A  drunkard  wanders 
aimlessly  across  some  county  line  and  is  arrested  where  he 
happens  to  be  when  he  disturbs  the  peace.  There  is  no  reason 
for  compelling  the  county  or  city  in  which  he  is  drunk  to 
support  him. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  the  functions  of  the 
sheriff.  Formerly  he  and  his  deputies  were  the  principal  officers 
for  the  detection  of  crime  and  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
laws.  They  still  have  some  duties  and  functions  of  that  nature, 
but  in  most  of  the  older  states  the  vast  majority  of  all  the  arrests 
are  made  by  local  police.  The  sheriff  has  almost  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  necessity 
for  keeping  the  county  prison  in  his  hands  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished. The  county  prison  was  a  natural  thing,  fifty  years  ago, 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  maintaining  the  public  peace  through 
the  county  officers.  It  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  present 
system. 

The  municipal  prison  is  wholly  out  of  adjustment  with  any 
rational  system  of  administering  criminal  law — even  more  so 
than  the  county  prison,  which  had,  and  still .  has,  a  place  as  a 
convenient  institution  in  which  to  confine  prisoners  pending  trial 
by  a  county  court. 

Crime  is  against  the  state  ;  riot  against  counties  or  cities. 
The  offender  is  charged  with  an  offense  "  against  the  peace  of  the 
commonwealth  " — not  against  the  peace  of  county  or  city.  In 
some  of  the  newer  states  the  cities  and  towns  have  larger  powers 
of  creating  offenses  than  are  possessed  in  the  older  states,  but  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  supported  in  county  and 
municipal  prisons  are  confined  for  offenses  arising  under  state 
laws  and  not  for  violating  city  ordinances. 

The  evils  growing  out  of  the  present  system  of  county  and 
municipal  prisons  are  many  and  serious.  About  one-half  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  United  States  are  in  state  penitentiaries.  The 
remainder  are  in  county  jails,  workhouses  (county  and  munici- 
pal) and  city  prisons  or  are  held  in  hospitals  as  insane  criminals. 
These  40,000  and  more  are  under  various  systems  of  discipline 
and  management,  according  to  the  notions  of  those  who  admin- 
ister the  institutions.  There  is  nc  uniformitv  of  treatment. 
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Some  are  severe  ;  others  are  lenient.  In  some  of  the  prisons  the 
diet  is  poor ;  in  others  it  is  superabundant.  In  some  there  is 
employment ;  in  others  idleness.  Some  are  avoided  by  those 
who  live  in  institutions ;  others  are  sought  as  desirable  winter 
quarters. 

These  institutions  are  under  political  influences.  The 
ordinary  sheriff  is  selected,  not  for  his  knowledge  of  prison 
management,  but  for  other  reasons  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
administration  of  the  prison  is  secondary  and  incidental.  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  sheriff  will  be  expert  in  prison 
management.  He  is  usually  a  politician  and  the  prison  is  a  part 
of  the  spoils.  It  may  be  orderly,  clean  and  without  scandal  but 
it  rarely  has  any  aim  except  to  keep  safely  those  who  are 
committed  to  it. 

The  municipal  prison  is  ordinarly  even  more  fully  in  the 
hands  of  the  politicians.  It  yields  a  considerable  patronage  and 
in  many  cases  is  used  by  those  who  happen  to  be  in  control  of 
municipal  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  worst  result  of  this  is  that  the  whole  manage- 
ment is  to  a  considerable  extent  affected  by  the  views  of  local 
politicians.  If  a  man  who  chances  to  know  the  political  mana- 
gers gets  behind  the  bars,  he  is  reasonably  safe  from  disagreeable 
experiences.  "  If  I  do  not  have  this  or  that,  I  will  appeal  to 
Alderman  So  and  So,"  is  a  common  and  persuasive  argument. 
"If  I  am  severely  treated,  I  will  see  the  mayor,  who  is  one  of  my 
friends,"  is  another  favorite  method  of  securing  leniency.  The 
result  is  demoralizing.  No  man  can  manage  a  prison  properly 
if  his  prisoners  can  appeal  to  municipal  functionaries. 

The  most  essential  feature  of  a  good. prison  system  today  is 
classification.  It  cannot  be  had  in  county  or  municipal  prisons. 
The  population  is  heterogeneous  in  the  age,  character  and  length 
of  sentences  of  the  inmates.  There  are  no  facilities  for  grading 
or  classification  in  the  ordinary  county  or  municipal  prison. 
There  can  be  none.  To  secure  it  there  must  be,  in  any  institu- 
tion, a  population  whose  individuals  are  substantially  alike  in  all 
essential  things,  and  therefore  susceptible  to  treatment  on  a  plan 
which  would  include  every  prisoner. 

The  remedy  is  the  assumption  of  the  control  of  all  prisons 
by  the  state.  When  this  is  done,  the  first  purpose  and  aim  should 
be  classification.  Prisons  should  be  classified,  one  being  selected 
for  one  class  of  prisoners  and  another  for  another  class.  When 
this  has  been  done,  each  class  can  be  provided  for  together. 
Long-sentenced  young  men  can  be  taught  trades  and  treated  on 
a  reformatory  plan.  Habitual  offenders  can  be  detained  perma- 
nently. Inebriety  can  be  treated  scientifically. 
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So  far  as  jails  are  concerned,  state  control  would  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  system,  and  both  jails  and  municipal 
prisons  would  be  likely  to  come  into  the  control  of  men  who 
would  make  prison  management  a  profession,  and  not  into  the 
hands  of  mere  politicians. 

The  expense  of  prison  management,  under  the  state  control, 
would  be  placed  where  it  belongs,  upon  all  the  people.  Every 
citizen,  in  every  section  of  a  state,  is  interested  in  good  prison 
management,  not  only  in  his  own  county,  but  everywhere  in  every 
other  part  of  the  state.  All  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  criminals 
should  be  borne  by  all  the  property  in  the  state.  Caring  for 
criminals  is  neither  a  duty  nor  a  function  of  a  county  or  a  city, 
and  neither  should  be  compelled  to  expend  money  for  that 
purpose. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  present  system  is  seen  in  some 
states.  Three  men  will  be  indicted  and  convicted  together  of 
the  same  offense.  The  court  sends  one  to  the  penitentiary,  to  be 
supported  at  the  state  expense ;  another  to  a  reformatory,  to  be 
similarly  supported,  and  a  third  to  a  county  prison,  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  county,  or  to  a  municipal  prison,  to  be  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  city.  This  is  absurd,  and  illustrates  the 
absurdity  of  the  system. 

The  results  of  the  present  system  are  serious.  The  county 
prisons  do  little  for  the  reformation  of  their  inmates,  who  return 
times  without  number.  One-half  of  all  the  prisoners  who  came 
into  the  county  prisons  of  Massachusetts  last  year  had  been  in  the 
same  institutions  before,  and  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  this  half  had 
served  from  five  to  fifty  sentences  each.  This  bare  statement  of 
facts  compels  the  question  whether  that  is  the  best  which  Mas- 
sachusetts can  do  in  this  century.  The  record  in  other  states  is 
not  materially  different.  The  habitual  misdemeanant  found 
everywhere,  and  will  be  found  until  the  state  assumes  his  manage- 
ment, classifies  all  its  prisoners  and  adopts  its  treatment  of  them 
to  their  real  needs,  with  a  view  to  their  reformation  or  permanent 
incarceration. 

Few  appreciate  the  relation  of  the  habitual  misdemeanant 
to  the  community.  We  fear  the  felon,  the  burglar,  the  embezzler, 
the  forger,  the  man  who  commits  assaults.  We  are  indifferent 
about  the  minor  offender.  But  proper  treatment  of  the  misde- 
meanant is,  in  some  ways,  soon  more  important  than  the  proper 
treatment  of  felons.  The  felon  class  is  recruited  to  a  very  great 
extent  from  the  great  army  of  minor  offenders,  especially  from 
those  who  have  been  in  county  and  municipal  prisons.  Com- 
paratively few  come  direct  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
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been  wholly  law  abiding.       Proper  and  scientific  treatment   of 
misdemeanants  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  felon  class. 

The  injury  to  the  community  from  the  misdemeanants  is 
very  great.  From  them  comes  a  vast  amount  of  degradation  and 
pauperism,  running  on  for  generations.  Some  felons  have 
families  upon  which  they  leave  their  own  impress,  but  the  pro- 
portion is  far  smaller  than  among  misdemeanants,  and  there  is 
far  less  degradation  in  the  families  of  the  former.  The  offenses 
of  misdemeanants  indicate  habits  and  traits  of  character  which 
are  easily  reproduced  in  the  next  generation,  while  the  predispo- 
sition to  felony  is  comparatively  rare. 

The  community,  as  a  result  of  many  years  of  agitation,  has 
become  fairly  intelligent  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  scientific 
treatment  of  those  who  commit  grave  offenses,  and  reformatories 
for  the  younger  felons  will  soon  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
But  indifference  still  prevails  in  regard  to  petty  offenders.  No 
•attempt  is  made  to  secure  their  reform.  They  come  and  go  by 
thousands,  in  and  out,  in  and  out,  until  they  die  or  fill  the  alms- 
houses,  leaving  innumerable  offspring  to  burden  the  community. 

The  remedy  is  state  control,  with  classification  and  scientific 
treatment.  It  would  magnify  the  misdemeanant,  and  secure  for  him 
the  attention  which  should  be  given  to  him  as  a  producer  ol 
felons,  as  an  enormous  expense  to  the  taxpayer,  as  a  source  of 
pauperism  and  as  a  center  of  .moral  contagion. 


TUESDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

'"pHE  Congress  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.,  the  President  in 
the  chair.     The  report  of  the  committee  on  Preventive  and 
Reformatory  Work  was  made  by  Warden  OTIS  FULLER. 

PREVENTIVE   AND   REFORMATORY   WORK. 

BY   OTIS   FULLER,    WARDEN   STATE   HOUSE   OF   CORRECTION    AND 
REFORMATORY,    IONA,    MICH. 

A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  at  the  Austin  meeting 
of  the  National  Prison  Association  to  devise  a  plan  by  which 
the  world  might  be  made  so  good  that  the  prisons  can  be 
converted  into  Salvation  Army  barracks,  and  to  report  the  result 
at  this  meeting.  My  name  was  so  near  the  tail  end  of  the 
committee  that  I  hoped  to  escape  the  intellectual  exertion" 
incident  to  reforming  the  world,  but  the  chairman  livejS  in 
Indiana  and  is  therefore  modest,  so  he  insisted  that  I  should  say 
something  on  the  subject.  All  I  shall  attempt  to  say  will  be  just 
enough  to  start  a  verbal  bear-dance,  from  which  I  can  extract 
my  share  of  the  amusement  and  wisdom,  and  it  is  easy  to  do 
that.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  flogging  as  a  means  of 
grace  or  reformation  and  then  clear  the  deck  for  action.  This 
convention  will  do  the  rest,  and  if  the  president  will  only  allow 
time  enough  and  the  reporter  can  write  fast  enough,  a  whole 
library  upon  prison  reform  will  be  given  to  the  world.  And  it 
will  be  more  comprehensive  and  more  racy  than  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  have  not  been  informed  just  what  is  expected  in  this  kind 
of  a  report,  but  from  the  title  I  suppose  the  following  topics  are 
to  be  touched  upon.  First,  How  to  Prevent  Crime  ;  second, 
How  to  Reform  Criminals. 

The  solution  of  the  first  question  doesn't  seem  very  difficult. 
It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  crime  is 
to  stop  breeding  criminals  ;  to  improve  the  human  stock  as  we 
have  improved  domestic  animals.  My  memory  probably  doesn't 
extend  as  far  back  as  does  that  of  many  delegates  present,  but  I 
can  remember  the  time,  even  in  the  great  and  progressive  state 
of  Michigan,  where  a  hog's  snout  was  fully  half  as  long  as  its 
body  and  its  legs  longer  than  either,  and  when  you  had  trimmed 
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off  these  appendages  the  remainder  was  hardly  worth  drawing  to 
market.  The  disposition  of  that  primeval  hog  was  as  bad  an 
example  of  malformation  as  was  its  body.  The  hog  of  that  day 
had  no  moral  perception  and  it  seemed  incapable  of  reformation. 
It  couldn't  be  driven,  except  backwards,  and  couldn't  be  coaxed 
to  do  right. 

The  hog  of  that  day,  like  Josh  Billings'  mule,  was  very 
corrupt  at  heart.  All  this  has  been  changed  in  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  farmers  have  been  applying  science 
to  hog  culture,  and  as  a  result  the  fat,  sleek,  round-bodied,  short- 
nosed  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan  has  been  evolved  from  the  Arkansas  razor-back.  And 
the  hog  which  is  the  result  of  this  scientific  evolution  is  as  much 
improved  mentally  and  morally  as  physically.  We  raise  these 
reformed  hogs  at  the  Michigan  reformatory,  and  the  trusty  inmate 
who  gets  the  job  of  caring  for  them  is  envied  by  all  the  other 
inmates.  There  is  as  much  strife  for  the  position  as  there  is  for 
Governor  of  Indiana  or  Republican  party  boss  in  Ohio.  I  believe 
I  am  stating  a  solemn  fact  when  I  say  there  isn't  an  inmate  ot 
the  Michigan  Reformatory  but  prefers  the  society  of  these  new 
race  of  improved  hogs  to  that  of  most  of  the  other  inmates,  and 
I  don't  blame  them. 

Now,  while  the  farmers  have  become  modern  scientists  in 
hog  culture,  the  penological  scientists  have  remained  Mexican 
farmers  in  man  culture.  What  I  have  said  about  hogs  applies 
with  equal  force  to  all  the  domestic  animals  except  man,  and  to 
vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers.  The  agricultural  scientist  saves 
only  the  best  stock  and  the  best  seed,  and  by  hybridization  he 
unites  the  best  qualities  of  the  several  individuals.  He  wouldn't 
use  the  pollen  of  the  wild-crabapple  to  fertilize  the  pistil  of  the 
Northern  Spy  and  hope  to  improve  the  fruit  of  the  Northern 
Spy.  Yet  the  penological  scientist  sees  the  burglar  and  horse 
thief  crossed  year  after  year  with  the  idiot,  the  imbecile,  and  the 
nymphs  of  the  red  light  districts  of  our  cities,  and  then  wonders 
why  the  hog  is  passing  the  human  race  in  development.  And 
we  build  reformatories  in  an  effort  to  correct  the  errors  of  bad, 
unlicensed  and  unrestricted  breeding,  and  do  nothing  to  correct 
the  breeding.  I  personally  knew  of  one  family  in  Michigan  that 
boasted  of  37  criminals  among  the  living  parents,  children  and 
grandchildren.  Well  may  we  ask,  what  will  the  harvest  be  in 
the  fourth  generation  ?  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Michigan 
Legislature  at  the  last  session  to  restrict  the  propagation  of  pro- 
fessional criminals  and  idiots,  and  although  it  was  defeated, 
sentiment  in  its  favor  appears  to  be  growing. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  solve  the  second  question :     How  to 
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reform  criminals  ?  Some  one  has  divided  great  men  into  three 
classes.  Those  who  are  born  great,  those  who  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  them,  and  those  who  are  born  in  Ohio. 

Criminals  might,  in  the  same  way,  be  divided  into  three 
classes  :  Criminals  by  heredity,  criminals  by  accident  and 
criminals  by  association.  The  first  class  can  seldom  be  reformed 
and  the  only  remedy  is  to  stop  breeding  them.  The  second 
class  can  generally  be  reformed  and  many  of  the  third  class 
can  be. 

The  first  and  most  important  requisite  to  successful  reform- 
atory work  is  to  gather  in  the  reformatory  the  best  possible  class 
of  prisoners.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  inducing  the 
judges  to  sentence  practically  all  of  the  first  offenders  to  the 
reformatory,  and  leaving-  to  the  warden  the  task  of  separating 
the  sheep  from  the  goats.  The  vicious  class  should  be  promptly 
transferred  from  the  reformatory  to  the  penitentiary  as  soon  as 
their  character  is  discovered.  Grading  prisoners  in  each  prison 
is  an  aid  to  discipline,  but  association  of  prisoners  cannot  be 
prevented  unless  the  Philadelphia  plan  of  solitary  confinement  is 
adopted.  So  it  seems  reasonable  to  insist  that  those  who  become 
criminals  by  accident  or  association  outside  should  be  surrounded 
by  the  best  possible  influences  in  the  reformatory.  Of  course 
we  cannot  look  for  the  best  society  in  any  reformatory,  and  yet 
it  is  true  that  the  influence  of  many  intelligent  prisoners  over 
their  weak  and  easily  influenced  brethren  is  good.  Sentences  to 
the  reformatory  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  young.  My 
observation  is  that  the  average  first  offender  past  40  is  of  much 
better  character  than  the  average  convict  under  25,  and  therefore 
much  better  material  for^a  reformatory. 

The  methods  employed  at  the  Michigan  reformatory  are 
very  little  different  from  those  employed  at  the  state  penitentiary 
at  Jackson,  and  I  regard  the  Jackson  prison  as  the  equal  of  any 
reformatory  in  the  United  States.  In  one  respect  it  has  an 
advantage  over  the  Ionia  reformatory.  It  is  always  crowded 
beyond  its  normal  capacity  and  frequent  transfers  of  the  worst 
element  are  made  to  the  Marquette  prison,  which  is  now  regarded 
as  the  proper  place  for  incorrigible  convicts.  At  one  time  fifty 
convicts  were  transferred  from  the  Jackson  prison  to  the  Ionia 
reformatory,  but  that  was  recognized  as  a  mistake.  It  is  clear 
that  transfers  should  be  made  from  the  reformatory,  and  I  regard 
this  as  the  most  important  point  in  the  report,  as  the  influence 
of  very  bad  convicts  upon  those  who  intend  to  be  fairly  decent 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

I  presume  we  have  in  Michigan  no  special  machinery  of 
reform  not  common  to  all  modern  prisons. 
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We  have  a  faithful  chaplain  who  devotes  all  his  time  to 
advancing  the  moral  interests  of  the  inmates,  he  delivers  a 
carefully  prepared  sermon  to  the  inmates  each  Sunday  morning 
and  conducts  a  Sunday  School  each  Sunday  afternoon  open  to 
all  who  desire  to  attend  and  have  a  good  prison  record.  He 
holds  a  prayer  meeting  every  Friday  evening  to  which  all 
convicts  with  a  fair  prison  record  are  welcome. 

We  have  a  library  of  2,500  good  books  open  at  all  times  to 
all  convicts  except  those  in  the  third,  or  lowest  grade. 

We  have  a  large  and  well  equipped  school  room  in  which 
the  common  branches  are  taught  to  all  illiterate  or  poorly 
educated  inmates,  and  I  regard  this  as  a  necessity  to  any  well 
regulated  prison. 

The  convicts  are  divided  into  three  grades  and  all  are  placed 
in  the  second  grade  on  entering  the  prison.  For  good  conduct 
they  are  promoted  to  the  first  grade  and  then  if  the  other 
conditions  can  be  complied  with  they  are  eligible  to  parole. 
For  bad  conduct  they  are  reduced  from  the  first  to  the  second, 
from  the  second  to  the  third  and  sometimes  from  the  first  to  the 
third.  Those  in  the  first  grade  have  a  separate  dining  room  and 
somewhat  better  fare.  Those  in  the  third  grade  wear  stripes  and 
are  denied  all  ordinary  privileges  granted  to  the  others.  The 
electric  lamps  are  removed  from  their  cells,  they  are  deprived  of 
tobacco  and  the  use  of  the  library,  they  are  not  allowed  to  write 
or  receive  letters,  except  upon  important  business  and  they  are 
kept  locked  up  while  the  other  inmates  are  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  yard  or  attending  lectures  or  concerts. 

All  in  the  first  and  second  grades  who  have  finished  their 
tasks  at  4  o'clock  are  turned  loose  in  the  yard  for  an  hour  each 
Tuesday  and  Friday  and  are  allowed  to  play  base  ball,  foot  ball 
and  engage  in  other  athletic  sports. 

The  sunshine  and  outdoor  exercise  improves  the  health  of 
the  inmates  and  results  in  better  discipline  and  I  believe  are  a 
strong  reformatory  influence.  Bad  mental  or  physical  health  is 
undoubtedly  the  primary  cause  of  many  crimes  and  it  is  certainly 
the  cause  of  much  trouble  in  prison  shops,  so  whatever  results 
in  better  health  is  an  important  factor  in  prison  reform.  Comfort- 
able beds,  plenty  of  good  food  well  prepared  and  reasonable 
amount  of  outdoor  exercise  are  necessary  elements  in  reformatory 
work  and  are  the  elements  most  frequently  criticised  by  many 
good  people  who  still  believe  that  prisons  are  built  only  to 
punish  men  and  not  to  make  good  citizens  out  of  bad  ones. 

The  parole  law  is  an  aid  to  good  discipline  and  to  reforma- 
tion. Many  convicts  have  been  idlers  and  they  cannot  be 
reformed  without  being  taught  to  do  a  good,  honest  day's  work 
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six  days  in  the  week.  It  is  not  so  important  to  teach  them  any 
special  trade,  as  to  teach  habits  of  industry  and  close  application 
to  the  task  imposed. 

So  far  as  punishments  are  concerned,  I  believe  that  whatever 
will  produce  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time,  without  injury 
to  the  convict,  should  be  adopted.  Pope  said,  u  For  forms  of 
government  let  fools  contest  ;  whatever  is  best  administered  is 
best." 

So  I  would  say  that  if  one  warden  can  accomplish  the  best 
results  with  a  padddle  let  him  spank,  and  if  another  can  best 
secure  repentance  in  a  dark  cell,  on  bread  and  water,  or  bread 
without  water,  within  humane  limits,  let  him  try  starvation,  or 
in  penological  language,  "  a  low  diet."  I  use  both,  but  I  honestly 
believe  that  in  most  cases  of  wanton  and  flagrant  violation  of 
prison  rules  the  paddle  will  inspire  more  sincere  repentance  and 
more  respect  for  authority  in  two  minutes  than  the  solitary  dark 
cell  will  in  two  weeks,  and  I  believe  spanking  is  more  humane. 

I  never  keep  a  prisoner  on  bread  and  water  more  than  seven 
or  eight  days  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  is  still  insolent,  defiant  and  rebellious  I  lure  him  to  paths 
of  duty  with  a  piece  of  leather  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
traditional  slipper  sole  of  our  grandmothers,  applied  in  the  good 
old  way.  A  second  application  is  rarely  needed.  The  recipient 
generally  walks  thereafter  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  and 
while  he  may  be  brutalized  by  the  operation,  as  penological 
mindreaders  insist  he  is,  his  behavior  is  greatly  improved,  and 
that  is  what  ordinary  prison  men  aim  to  accomplish. 


REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE    ON    DISCHARGED   PRISONERS. 

BY  HASTINGS   H.    HART,    CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS. 

Your  Committee  on  Discharged  Prisoners  respectfully 
submits  the  following  report : 

It  appeared  to  the.  committee  that  it  would  be  wise  to  obtain 
the  views  of  some  of  those  who  have  especially  to  do  with  dis- 
charged prisoners.  Accordingly  we  prepared  and  sent  out  the 
following  circular  to  the  superintendents  of  police  in  the  leading 
cities  of  the  country,  and  to  the  wardens  of  a  number  of  the 
leading  prisons  and  reformatories  of  the  United  States : 
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The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a  "Committee  on 
Discharged  Prisoners,"  to  report  to  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  in  October.  We  intend 
to  make  the  report  piactical  rather  than  theoretical,  and  seek 
your  assistance.  As  you  must  have  come  in  contact  with  many 
discharged  prisoners,  your  judgment  regarding  methods  of  dealing 
with  them  will  be  very  valuable.  Will  you,  therefore,  favor  us 
with  your  opinion  upon  the  following  questions  ? 

1.  What  proportion  of  discharged  convicts  are  disposed  to 
lead  honest  lives  and  are  worthy  of  assistance  in  so  doing? 

2.  Is  it  wise  to  do  anything  for  the  assistance  of  discharged 
prisoners  ?     If  so,  what  things  should  be  attempted  ? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  organization  of  prisoners'  aid  societies? 
If  so,  on  what  basis  ?     How  should  they  be  formed,  and  what 
should  they  undertake? 

4.  Is  it  practicable  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  police  in 
the  friendly  oversight  of  such  discharged  prisoners  as  are  disposed 
to  lead  decent  lives,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  is  followed 
in  Great  Britain?    If  so,  how  can  such  co-operation  be  organized? 

5.  Have  you  observed  the  work  of  prisoners'  aid  societies? 
If  so,  what  suggestions  would  you  offer  for  the  improvement  of 
their  work  ? 

6.  Should    prison    authorities    provide    for    homeless   and 
friendless  discharged  prisoners  in  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing release,  and  aid  in    securing   employment   for   them  ?     Or 
should  this  be  left  to  private  charity  ? 

7.  To  what  extent  are  relapses  of  discharged  prisoners  due 
to  the  following  named  causes : 

a.  To  lack  of  homes  ? 

b.  To  lack  of  employment  ? 

c.  To  lack  of  money  for  temporary  support? 

d.  To  lack  of  the  friendly  interest  of  good  citizens  ? 

8.  What  can  the  community  do  to  prevent  the  relapse  of 
discharged  prisoners  ? 

The  views  expressed  by  the  prison  wardens,  differ  somewhat 
from  those  expressed  by  the  superintendents  of  police.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  of  the  difference  in  point  of  view.  The 
prison  warden  has  the  prisoner  under  observation  for  a  long 
period.  They  are  able  to  study  his  character  and  disposition  during 
a  period  of  quiet,  and  freedom  from  temptation  and  stress.  Their 
particular  duty  is  to  endeavor  to  fit  the  prisoner  for  self  support 
and  decent  living  in  a  community.  The  superintendents  of 
police,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  primarily  in  view,  the  protection 
of  the  community.  .It  is  their  business  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
upon  doubtful  and  suspicious  characters.  It  is  a  matter  of 
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experience  with  them,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  dis- 
charged convicts  return  to  a  criminal  life,  and  they  come,  there- 
fore, almost  as  a  necessity,  to  regard  discharged  convicts  generally, 
as  a  dangerous  element  in  society.  Those  ex-convicts  who  do 
settle 'down  to  a  quiet  and  orderly  life,  naturally  avoid  the  police 
and  do  not  come  in  contact  with  them,  so  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  those  who  do  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
police,  go  wrong. 

Your  committee  finds  much  encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
the  prison  wardens  and  superintendents  of  reformatories  who 
have  had  the  largest  experience  in  dealing  with  criminals,  take 
the  most  hopeful  view  of  the  possibility  of  reforming  the 
discharged  prisoner. 

The  committee  has  received  replies  to  its  enquiries  from 
Warden  McClaughry,  of  Joliet ;  Warden  Wolfer,  of  Stillwater ; 
Superintendent  Hert,  of  the  Jeffersonville  Reformatory,  and 
Warden  Cassidy,  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  Their  estimate  of 
the  proportion  of  discharged  prisoners  who  are  disposed  to  lead 
honest  lives  is  :  McClaughry,  50  per  cent.  ;  Wolfer,  60  per  cent.; 
Hert,  60  per  cent.  ;  Cassidy,  no  estimate. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  assisting  discharged  prisoners  and  how, 
Warden  McClaughry  says,  "It  is  both  wise  and  humane  to 
attempt  assistance,  but  it  should  be  given  only  on  the  basis  of 
furnishing  employment."  Warden  Wolfer  says,  "  The  most 
important  assistance  is  work  at  which  he  can  gain  an  honest 
livelihood  without  material  aid."  Superintendent  Hert  says, 
"  The  attempt  at  assistance  should  be  mostly  in  the  direction  of 
finding  employment."  Warden  Cassidy  says,  "  Nothing,  so  far 
as  prison  authorities  are  concerned  ;  it  is  outside  their  province." 

As  to  the  question  of  organizing  prisoners'  aid  societies  and 
on  what  basis,  Warden  McClaughry  says,  "  They  are  very  helpful 
if  formed  on  that  basi^  (/'.  <?.,  furnishing  employment),  and  on 
no  other  will  they  succeed."  Warden  Wolfer  says,  "It  is  a  good 
thing.  Their  mission  should  be  to  enlighten  the  public  upon 
the  means  and  nature  of  the  assistance  required.  Aid  should  be 
extended  by  them  in  assisting  in  finding  regular  employment. 
Other  assistance  should  be  given  through  some  experienced 
person."  Superintendent  Hert  says,  "An  aid  society  that  means 
business  should  be  formed  in  every  state  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
employment  for  discharged  prisoners.  Charity,  save  absolutely 
necessary  food,  should  be  sparingly  exercised."  Warden  Cassidy 
says,  "  Many  of  the  present  schemes  are  failures ;  they  tend  to 
make  dependents  of  the  subjects.  The  care  of  discharged 
prisoners  should  be  delegated  to  an  independent  private  organi- 
zation, in  no  way  controlled  by  the  police  or  prison  authorities." 
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As  to  the  practicability  of  friendly  oversight  by  the  police, 
Warden  McClaughry  says :  "  It  is  practicable  and  advisable 
to  enlist  the 'support  of  the  police  in  friendly  oversight  of 
discharged  prisoners  in  cities  where  the  police  are  not  appointed 
solely  for  political  reasons,  and  where  they  are  not  rated  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  people  that  they  'run  in,'  regardless  of 
their  desserts."  Warden  Wolfer  says  :  "I  think  it  would  be, 
under  proper  organization  and  with  proper  co-operation  between 
police  departments,  prison  officials  and  individuals  or  societies 
formed  to  assist  discharged  prisoners.  Police  departments  and 
prison  officials  ought  to  work  together  for  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal  and  the  protection  of  society."  Superintendent 
Hert  say  :  "  Yes  with  exceptions.  It  depends  very  much  upon 
your  N  police.  In  Great  Britain  much  hardship  is  sometimes 
suffered  owing  to  the  unbiquitious  policeman  ;  some  officers  do 
all  they  can  to  help  a  man."  Warden  Cassidy  says  :  "  No,  the 
police  have  clearly  defined  duties.  Once  you  clothe  them  with 
duties  and  obligations  outside  the  legitimate  requirements,  you 
open  the  door  for  abuse  and  mischief." 

As  to  the  question  whether  the  state  should  make  temporary 
provisions  and  seek  employment  for  discharged  convicts,  or 
should  leave  this  work  to  private  agencies,  Warden  McClaughry 
says :  u  The  state  should  provide,  under  the  indeterminate 
sentence  law,  for  finding  employment  for  homeless  and  depend- 
ent discharged  prisoners,  not  by  furnishing  asylums  for  them, 
where  they  may  congregate  together,  but  by  providing  agents 
who  shall  place  them  in  suitable  employment  in  the  country, 
rather  than  in  the  cities.  Of  course,  a  large  number  of  them 
are  raised  in  the  cities  and  must  be  employed  there  and  in  that 
case,  the  police  can  greatly  aid  in  looking  after  them,  provided 
they  can  do  so  from  proper  motives  and  the  right  kind  of  men 
are  selected  for  that  purpose."  Warden  Wolfer  says  :  "  I  do 
not  think  that  prison  authorities  should  provide  for  homeless  and 
friendless  discharged  prisoners,  except  to  assist  in  providing 
work  for  them  as  soon  as  they  are  released.  In  fact,  the  place 
should  be  secured  before  he  leaves  the  prison.  It  should  not  be 
left  to  private  charity  or  prisoners'  aid  societies,  except  through 
such  help  as  they,  through  their  organizations,  can  render  to  the 
prison  authorities."  Superintendent  Hert  says  :  ''Possibly  the 
best  of  all  conditions  would  be  where  it  is  arranged  for  the 
•authorities  to  retain  every  prisoner  until  employment  is  provided 
for  him.  In  the  Indiana  reformatory  the  parole  plan  is  in  full 
working  order  and  every  man  going  out  on  parole  is  sent  to 
employment  and  oversight  for  twelve  months.  A  considerable 
number  of  men  do  not  earn  a  parole  and  are,  accordingly, 
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discharged  upon  expiration  of  sentence.  It  does  not  follow  that 
men  so  discharged  will  not  reform  if  given  a  fair  show  outside. 
Some  men  are  more  amenable  to  unofficial  influences  than  to  the 
best  efforts  of  the  authorities."  Warden  Cassidy  says  :  "As 
with  the  police  so  with  prison  officers.  They  must  hew  close  to 
the  line,  within  their  respective  requirements.  The  care  of 
discharged  prisoners  should  be  delegated  to  exclusive  direction 
and  control  of  an  independent  private  organization,  in  no  way 
controlled  by  the  police  or  prison  authorities.  Its  representative 
should  be  afforded  free  access,  visiting  each  prisoner  before 
discharge  and  acquainting  himself  with  their  wants,  conditions, 
etc.  The  success  of  the  work  will  depend  largely  on  the  character 
and  capabilities  of  the  representative." 

Your  committee  has  been  greatly  interested  in  the  replies 
received  to  their  inquires  from  the  superintendents  of  police.  It 
seems  to  us  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  cause  of  the 
reformation  of  criminals  that  police  officers  should  hold  right 
views  on  these  questions.  A  large  proportion  of  the  discharged 
prisoners  come  indeed  properly  under  the  observation  of  the 
police.  The  impression  prevails  widely  among  convicts  that 
police  officers  are  hostile  to  the  discharged  prisoner,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  discourage  efforts  at  reformation,  rather  than  to 
encourage  them.  One  or  two  replies  received  from  superinten- 
dents of  police  were  favorable  to  this  idea,  but  the  majority  of 
them  while  less  sanguine  than  the  reports  from  prison  wardens, 
expressed  a  kindly  and  reasonable  feeling. 

We  shall  give  an  abstract  of  the  replies  received  from  eleven 
superintendents  of  police,  which  we  think  fairly  represent  the 
attitude  of  the  police  officers  on  this  subject.  These  replies  are 
from.  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland,  O.,  Denver,  Col.,  Indianapolis 
and  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y..  The  answers  are 
not  arranged  in  the  order  above  given. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  ''What  proportion  of  discharged 
convicts  are  disposed  to  lead  honest  lives  and  are  worthy,  of 
assistance  in  so  doing  ? "  the  police  superintendents  make  a 
lower  estimate  than  the  prison  wardens. 

No.  i  says  :     u  Not  over  fifty  per  cent." 

No.  2  :     u  Less  than  ten  per  cent." 

No.  3  :     "  About  ten  per  cent." 

No.  4  :     "  Fifty  per  cent." 

No.  5  :     "  Sixty-five  per  cent." 

No.  6  :     "  Two  per  cent." 

No:  7  :     "  Two  per  cent." 

No.  8  :     "  About  fifty  per  cent." 
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No.  9  :     "  Seventy -five  per  cent." 

No.  10  :  "  Fifty  per  cent,  of  first  offenders  ;  one  out  of  ten 
when  they  have  been  convicted  the  second  time." 

No.  ii  :     "Twenty  per  cent." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Is  it  wise  to  do  anything  for  the 
assistance  of  discharged  prisoners  ?  If  so,  what  ?  " 

No.  i  says  :  "They  should  be  treated. with  kindness  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  confidence  as  long  as  their  conduct  will 
warrant." 

No.  2  :     "  Assistance  to  procure  work." 

No.  3  :     "Give  them  work." 

No.  4  :     "  Give  them  employment." 

No.  5  :  "It  is  right  to  do  something,  but  I  am  opposed  to 
the  proposition  offered  by  many  so-called  aid  societies,  where 
they  expect  a  discharged  convict  to  go  to  their  headquarters  and 
ask  for  assistance.  I  think  that  the  place  and  time  to  assist  a 
convict  is  while  he  is  in  the  penitentiary,  and  when  he  is 
discharged." 

No.  6:  "They  and  they  alone  can  determine  as  to  their 
future.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  moral  stamina  and  sincerity  in  the 
reform,  neither  advice,  money  nor  religious  tracts  will  accomplish 
much  M 

"  I  don't  think  so." 
Advising  and  obtaining  employment.' 


No.  7 
No.  8 


No.  9  "  Give  the  deserving  assistance  by  giving  them 
employment,  and  not  gifts  ;  the  discharged  prisoner  who  insists 
on  gifts  and  sympathy  is  not  worth  saving." 

No.  10:  "  Procure  for  them  work  away  from  old  acquaint- 
ances." 

No.  ii :     "  Find  employment  for  them." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  there 
is  general  concurrence  in  the  replies  of  all  the  correspondents, 
almost  without  exception,  they  favor  procuring  employment  and 
minimizing  or  omitting  other  assistance. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  favor  the  organization 
of  prisoners'  aid  societies  ;  if  so,  on  what  basis  ?  " 

No.  i  says  :  "  Yes,  I  would  favor  the  organization  of  pris- 
oners' aid  societies  ;  their  object  should  be  to  show  the  unfor- 
tunate that  they  have  friends  that  will  assist  them  in  getting 
employment." 

No.  2  :  "  The  society  would  be  beneficial  if  it  could  do  its 
work  with  convicts  separately  ;  I  do  not  think  a  good  result 
could  be  obtained  by  bringing  convicts  together." 

No.  3  :     "  No,  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  criminals  anyway." 

No.  4  :     "  I  do  not  favor  the  organization  of  such  societies." 
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No.  5  :  "  I  am  in  favor  of  prisoners'  aid  societies,  but 
they  should  be  composed  of  persons  who  are  thoroughly  practical ; 
they  should  undertake  to  familiarize  themselves  as  to  what  would 
be  best." 

No.  6  :  "  There  is  too  much  mawkish  sentiment  in  regard 
to  criminals.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies.  I 
am  in  favor  of  vigilance  committees  when  the  authorities  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  do  their  duty  toward  the  protection  of 
society." 

No.  7  :     "I  do  not." 

No.  8  :  u  I  do  ;  I  think  food  or  shelter  should  be  furnished 
them  until  employment  could  be  obtained." 

No.  9 :  "It  might  be  well  to  organize  prisoners'  aid 
societies,  but  the  prisoners  should  not  know  where  the  aid  comes 
from,  lest  they  should  feel  that  they  have  a  certain  right  to 
receive  assistance.  Assistance  should  come  from  individuals 
specially  adapted  for  such  work,  whose  consolations  and  advice 
would  be  worth  more  than  the  substantial  aid." 

No.  10  :  u  Yes,  in  connection  with  wardens  of  prisons  and 
chiefs  of  police  where  police  are  appointed  for  life  or  good 
behavior,  and  they  should  procure  employ nient." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Is  it  practicable  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  police  in  the  friendly  oversight  of  discharged 
prisoners  disposed  to  lead  decent  lives  ?  " 

No.  i  says :  "  No,  many  discharged  convicts  look  upon 
public  sentiment  or  friendliness  with  disfavor  and  think  they  are 
being  crushed.  Police  officers  are  always  willing  to  assist  one 
that  tries  to  reform." 

No.  2  :  u  The  police  department  will  at  all  times  co-operate, 
not  only  with  an  organization,  but  also  directly  with  the  convict; 
they  call  at  headquarters  after  their  release  from  prison  and  ask 
the  police  to  assist  them  to  lead  a  straight  life.  Assurance  and 
kind  advice  is  given  and  in  many  cases  they  are  assisted  in 
obtaining  employment." 

No.  3  :  u  The  police  in  general  have  such  a  poor  opinion 
of  criminals  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable." 

No.  4  :  "The  police  should,  at  all  times,  have  supervision 
of  discharged  prisoners,  but,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  humiliate 
them." 

No.  5  :  u  Supervision  should  be  had  by  officers  appointed 
for  that  special  purpose,  who  should  correspond  with  such 
discharged  prisoners  until  a  complete  reformation  is  evident." 

No.  6  :  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlist  the  support  of  the 
police  in  the  friendly  oversight  of  such  prisoners  as  are  disposed 
to  lead  honest  lives.  An  officer  who  would  in  any  manner 
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interfere  with  a  prisoner  leading  a  decent  life  should  not  be  an 
officer ;  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  plan  wherein  a  convict  must 
apply  to  any  person  and  make  his  identity  known  as  a  convict." 
No.  6  :  "  I  do  not  consider  it  wise,  practicable,  sensible  or 
safe  to  enlist  the  friendly  oversight  of  discharged  prisoners  on  the 
part  of  the  police  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  officers  should 
watch  them  closely  ;  my  experience  teaches  that  kindness  is  as 
"  Love's  Labor  Lost "  and  incline  to  the  rather  radical  opinion 
that  the  use  of  the  club  is  productive  of  better  results  than  the 
ordinary  brand  of  moral  suasion." 

No.  7  :     u  I  should  not  be  in  favor  of  it." 
No.  8  :     "  I  do  think,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  same  plan 
should  be  pursued  as  in  Great  Britian." 

No.  9  :  "It  would  be  practicable  to  enlist  the  assistance  of 
the  police  authorities  in  cities  where  the  departments  are  paid 
wholly  by  salaries,  and  where  they  do  not  depend  upon  fees. 
Sympathy  can  only  be  shown  to  such  criminals  as  long  as 
they  prove  themselves  worthy  of  assistance ;  the  moment  they 
relapse  into  crime  the  law  must  again  be  resorted  to." 

In  answer  to  the  question  :  "  Have  you  observed  the  work 
of  prisoners'  aid  societies  ? 

No.  5  says :  "  I  have  observed  the  prisoners'  aid  societies, 
and  they,  no  doubt,  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  I  do  not  favor 
prisoners'  aid  societies,  where  a  convict  must  apply  and  make 
himself  known  ;  I  do  not  think  that  an  ex-convict,  out  of  work, 
is  any  more  deserving  of  shelter  than  any  other  man  we  meet 
every  day  seeking  employment." 

No.  6 :  "I  have  observed  the  work  of  prisoners'  aid 
societies  ;  they  do  not  accomplish  any  lasting  good  ;  they  are 
more  sentimental  than  practical." 

The  remaining  superintendents  have  had  little  or  no  obser- 
vation of  the  work  of  such  societies. 

In  reply  to  the  question  :  Should  prison  authorities  provide 
for  homeless  and  friendless  discharged  prisoners  in  securing 
employment  or  should  those  be  left  10  private  charity? 

No.  i  :  Says,  "  Where  there  is  no  aid  society  I  would  advise 
it." 

No.  2:  "Prison  authorities  should  provide  for  homeless 
and  friendless  prisoners  for  a  period  immediately  following 
release." 

No.  3  :  "  Provided  they  were  not  able  to  sustain  themselves, 
private  charity  might  look  after  them." 

No.  4  :  "It  should  be  done  by  the  authorities  and  never  by 
private  charity." 
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No.  5  :  a  The  prison  authorities  should  familiarize  them- 
selves where  employment  is  most  likely  to  be  found  and  so 
inform  discharged  prisoners  and  here  is  where  the  aid  society 
would  be  of  great  value." 

No.  6  :  "  I  do  not  consider  it  advisable  for  prison  authorities 
or  the  city  authorities  to  provide  for  discharged  prisoners  ;  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  shiftlessness  and  mendicancy ; 
I  do  not  believe  that  many  people  would  employ  discharged 
prisoners  simply  on  the  recommendation  of  prison  authorities." 

No.  7  :  "  Men  should  not  be  discharged  at  the  prison  but 
should  be  taken  to  the  court  house  where  they  were  sentenced 
and  there  discharged." 

No.  8  :  "  The  state  should  provide  for  discharged  prisoners 
and  aid  them  in  procuring  work." 

No.  9  :  u  Should  prison  authorities  provide  employment  or 
homes  after  discharge,  it  should  be  done  so  that  the  prisoner  will 
understand  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  do  so,  but 
that  on  account  of  his  good  behavior  and  the  confidence  he  has 
gained  they  feel  at  liberty  to  recommend  him  to  their  friends  and 
business  associates." 

No.  10 :  u  Prison  authorities  should  provide  a  temporary 
home  for  discharged  prisoners  in  connection  with  prisoners'  aid 
societies,  in  securing  employment." 

No.  ii  :  "1  would  suggest  that  it  be  left  to  private 
charities." 

The  question  as  to  the  cause  of  relapses  by  discharged 
prisoners  did  not  elicit  very  satisfactory  replies. 

No.  4  says :  u  I  think  that  relapses  to  a  great  extent,  are 
caused  by  lack  of  home  and  home  influences ;  I  question  very  much 
whether  it  is  lack  of  employment  that  causes  men  to  commit 
crime.  I  have  never  known  a  man  who  was  physically  capable, 
who  could  not  secure  employment  that  was  sufficiently  remuner- 
ative to  keep  him  out  of  the  penitentiary.  I  do  not  think  that 
lack  of  money  for  temporary  support  has,  in  any  way,  to  do  with 
a  man  committing  a  crime,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  friendly 
interest  of  citizens  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

No.  6  :  "  Relapses  are  due  to  depravity,  dishonesty  and 
inherent  worthlessness." 

No.  8  :  u  The  principal  cause  is  that  when  prisoners  are 
discharged  they  are  hounded  by  private  detectives  ;  lack  of 
employment  is  also  responsible  for  their  again  committing 
crime." 

No.  9 :  "  The  lack  of  proper  employment  causes  more 
relapses  than  any  other  single  cause." 
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In  answer  to  the  question  :  "  What  can  the  community  do 
to  prevent  the  relapse  of  discharged  prisoners  ?  " 

No.  i  says :  "  Take  the  least  hardened  criminals  to  a  friendly 
institution  and  assist  them  to  get  employment  at  homes  ;  prevent 
them  as  far  as  possible  from  associating  with  other  criminals." 

No.  2  :  "Impress  upon  manufacturers  the  important  service 
rendered  society  by  giving  employment  to  the  unfortunate  con- 
vict. Extend  a  kind  and  friendly  word  and  try  to  make  them 
feel  that  although  they  have  been  under  the  ban  of' the  law  they 
are  still  men,  and  the  world  at  large  is  not  against  them. 

No.  3  :     "  Provide  work  for  them." 

No.  4 :  "I  should  advise  that  a  tax  be  levied  and  the 
money  used  for  discharged  prisoners  who  have  shown  that 
reformation  has  taken  place." 

No.  5 :  "  The  community  has  very  little  to  do  with 
relapses ;  it  is  the  discharged  prisoners  who  have  considerable 
to  do  with  the  relapses  of  discharged  prisoners." 

No.  6  :     "  Hang,  shoot  or  chloroform  them." 

No.  8  :  "  By  securing  employment  and  by  giving  them 
assurance  that  they  are  not  to  be  branded  as  felons  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  and  by  aiding  them  with  food  and  shelter  until 
employment  can  be  obtained." 

No.  9 :  "  The  community  is  unfit  to  do  anything  for  the 
discharged  prisoner  ;  their  judgment  is  biased  against  him  ;  only 
individuals  can  assist  him,  and  if  the  individual  is  backed  by  a 
substantial  organization  he  can  do  much." 

No.  10 :  u  Assist  and  encourage  them  in  a  reasonable 
manner,  and  when  possible  get  employment  away  from  old 
associates." 

As  a  result  of  these  inquiries,  your  committee  has  reached 
the  following  conclusions  : 

First.  We  are  convinced  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the 
discharged  convicts  leave  the  prison  gate  with  a  desire  to  lead  an 
upright  life. 

Second.  That  in  view  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  confronting 
the  discharged  prisoner,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have 
assistance  in  obtaining  honorable  employment  and,  sometimes, 
in  maintaining  himself  until  it  can  be  obtained.  We  are 
convinced,  however,  that  the  best  plan  is  to  procure  such 
employment  for  the  prisoner  in  advance  of  his  discharge,  and 
that  it  is  essential  that  those  who  undertake  to  provide  such 
assistance  shall  become  acquainted  with  the  prisoner  before  his 
discharge,  in  order  to  learn  his  disposition,  capabilities  and  needs. 
If  the  acquaintance  begins  after  the  discharge,  it  is  difficult  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  prisoner  or  to  acquire  such  an 
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influence  over  him  as  shall  deter  him  from  wrong  doing. 

Third.  We  believe  that  the  experience  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  as  well  as  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  European  countries  demonstrates  the  usefulness 
of  prisoners'  aid  societies  if  wisely  organized  and  efficiently 
administered.  Such  societies  must  work  on  a  practical  basis 
and  be  free  from  sentimentality.  Their  agents  must  be  men  of 
consecration,  patience  and  "  sanctified  common  sense."  In  order 
to  do  any  good,  such  societies  must  deserve  and  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  co-operation  of  the  prison  officers.  Their  chief 
work  should  be  to  assist  their  beneficiaries  in  securing  suitable 
employment,  and  to  maintain  a  friendly  relationship,  encour- 
aging and  stimulating  their  right  endeavors  until  they  are  fairly 
established. 

We  believe  that  the  attitude  of  police  officers  toward 
discharged  prisoners  should  be  that  of  protection  and  good  will 
as  long  as  they  show  a  disposition  to  do  right.  The  practice  of 
nagging  and  threatening  discharged  prisoners,  simply  because 
they  have  been  in  prison,  is  both  cruel  and  cowardly.  The 
experience  of  such  men  as  Captain  Miller,  the  chief  of  detectives 
in  Philadelphia,  Superintendent  Quigley,  of  Indianapolis,  and 
many  other  police  officers  proves  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  city  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist 
and  encourage  every  discharged  convict  who  shows  a  desire  to 
reform.  Captain  Miller  said  :  "  If  I  find  one  of  my  men 
hounding  a  discharged  convict,  I  will  discharge  him  quicker  than 
lightning."  Superintendent  Quigley  says:  ''Discharged  pris- 
oners often  call  at  headquarters  after  their  release  and  ask  the 
police  to  assist  them  to  lead  a  straight  life.  Assurance  and  kind 
advice  is  given,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  assisted  in  obtaining 
employment." 

We  recommend  that  the  National  Prison  Association  take 
steps  to  increase  the*  interest  of  police  officers  in  discharged 
prisoners  and  to  promulgate  among  them  just  dues  of  their 
opportunity  and  obligation  toward  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  lead  honorable  lives. 

Fourth.  In  the  absence  of  efficient  prisoners'  aid  societies 
in  nine-tenths  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  we  recognize  the 
necessity  of  such  work  by  state  agents  as  is  already  done  in 
several  states — e.  g.  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Minne- 
sota ;  but  we  believe  that  this  public  work  should  be  supple- 
mented by  an  effective  Prison  Association  in  every  state.  As 
Superintendent  HERT  so  wisely  observes  :  "  Some  men  are 
more  amenable  to  unofficial  influences  than  to  the  best  efforts  of 
authorities." 
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REPORT   OF  THE   MARYLAND    PRISONERS'    AID   ASSOCIATION. 

BY   G.    S.    GRIFFITH,    BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND. 

To  promote  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  those  who 
are  in  prisons  or  lately  discharged  therefrom,  the  Maryland 
Prisoners'  Aid  Association  was  organized  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
Those  who  had  ministered  to  the  welfare  of  prisoners  for  years 
previously,  knew  the  importance  of  such  an  organization,  that 
lasting  effects  might  be  produced  upon  the  discharged  prisoners, 
hence  there  has  been  a  continuous  effort  both  by  the  president 
and  general  agent  of  this  association,  while  visiting  prisons  and 
reformatory  institutions,  as  well  as  almshouses  throughout  the 
commonwealth,  to  instill  higher  motives  and  better  conceptions 
of  life  in  the  institutions,  and  upon  release  therefrom.  Through 
these  visitations  and  efforts  to  ennoble,  not  only  have  the  pris- 
oners and  inmates  been  cheered  and  led  to  higher  conceptions  of 
life  and  duty,  but  the  buildings,  grounds  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  suggestions  made  on  these 
visits  to  the  same.  '  The  management  has  been  gradually  brought 
to  a  higher  standard,  and  compares  most  favorably  with  such 
institutions  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  annual  visits  made 
are  always  accompanied  by  religious  services  and  the  distribution 
of  Bibles,  Testaments  and  suitable  literature,  which  are  acceptable 
to  the  management  and  highly  appreciated  by  the  inmates  and 
prisoners.  An  effort  is  made  to  keep  a  standing  committee  con- 
sisting of  ministers  and  laymen  at  each  comity  seat,  to  hold 
religious  services  both  at  the  jail  and  almshonse  every  Sabbath. 

This  association  has  been  the  means  of  securing  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes  in  these  institutions,  and  of  the  appointment 
of  matrons  in  the  police  stations  in  Baltimore  City  ;  also  the 
magistrate  fee  system,  with  its  pernicious  features  and  greatly 
burdening  the  taxpayers  by  greatly  overcrowding  the  jails 
through  commitments  on  trivial  charges,  in  order  to  secure  the 
fee  for  every  arrest  made,  was  changed  through  the  efforts  of  our 
association,  and  magistrates  are  now  appointed  for  each  station- 
house  under  specific  salary.  This  has  been  an  increased  saving 
to  the  state  of  Maryland.  The  act  giving  judges  of  the  courts 
discretion  to  suspend  sentence  in  certain  cases,  chiefly  the  young 
and  first  offenders,  was  secured  through  our  efforts. 
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This  discretion  has  been  exercised  by  some  of  the  judges 
and  has  proved  to  be  the  salvation  of  some  who  otherwise  might 
have  been  degraded  and  ruined  for  life.  Our  society  was  the 
direct  agency  in  establishing  the  House  of  Reformation  for 
Colored  Boys  in  Prince  George  County,  and  The  Industrial 
Home  for  Colored  Girls  in  Baltimore  County,  these  being  the 
first  institutions  of  this  kind  established  in  the  United  States  ; 
also  it  was  through  the  direct  influence  of  this  association  that 
the  Maryland  House  of  Correction  and  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Children  from  Cruelty  and  Immorality,  were  organ- 
ized, both  of  which  are  important  institutions  to  Maryland  ;  the 
act  against/*? male  sitters  in  concert  saloons,  and  the  act  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  minors  were  also  secured  through  the 
influence  of  the  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association. 

The  Maryland  Penitentiary  is  under  the  efficient  management 
of  Warden  John  F,Weyler,  and  is  a  model  institution  of  its  kind  in 
management.  The  new  buildings,  which  are  nearing  completion, 
will  contain  every  modern  convenience  and  appliance  for  the 
care  of  prisoners,  and  will  admit  of  still  greater  improvements  in 
management.  Manager  Weyler  is  hearty  and  earnest  in  his 
co-operation  in  all  our  reform  efforts  in  his  institution.  The  fact 
that  the  inmates  are  constantly  employed  at  remunerative  work 
is  a  great  help  and  blessing.  The  Maryland  Penitentiary  in 
1897  had  a  daily  average  of  prisoners  of  823^6,  of  these  750% 
was  the  daily  average  employed  withing  the  prison.  The  amount 
paid  into  the  State  Treasury  from  the  earnings  of  the  prison  for 
the  year  was  $27,871.84.  The  convicts  earned  for  themselves 
during  the  year  by  over  work  $23,722.83  which  enabled  them  to 
help  their  families  on  the  outside  during  their  term  of  imprison- 
ment and  gives  them  a  little  capital  to  start  life  on  their  release. 

The  Baltimore  city  jail  is  under  the  excellent  management 
of  Mr.  John  R.  Bailey,  the  warden.  He  has  followed  many  of 
our  suggestions  for  reform,  putting  them  into  practical  appli- 
cation. The  young  offenders  are  separated  from  the  old  offenders. 
A  school  for  the  education  and  training  for  the  young  was 
established  during  the  last  year,  also  a  Saturday  afternoon  lecture 
course  for  the  young  offenders,  which  have  been  productive  of 
much  good.  Our  general  agent,  Rev.  W.  C.  Stoudenmire,  A.M., 
has  paid  special  attention  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  prisoners 
in  these  institutions,  holding  Sabbath  schools  and  preaching 
every  Sabbath  and  has  been  faithful  in  attending  to  the  discharged 
prisoners  and  when  necessary,  providing  temporary  homes, 
securing  employment  and  transportation  to  their  homes  or  where 
they  could  get  employment  and  giving  encouragement  to  aid 
them  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  These  features  have  been 
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productive  of  wonderful  results,  preventing  the  discharged 
prisoners  from  coming  in  contact  with  their  old  companions  and 
the  haunts  which  speedily  return  them  to  prison  walls.  Our 
general  agent  also  provides  regular  religious  services  for  the 
Maryland  House  of  Correction,  which  is  becoming  one  of  the 
great  institutions  of  our  state.  Mr.  C.  M.  King,  the  superin- 
tendent, and  his  deputies  show  our  general  agent  every  courtesy 
and  aid  in  every  way  our  reformatory  efforts. 

The  convicts  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  have  shown  their 
good  will  and  high  appreciation  of  my  life  of  service  among  them 
by  recently  presenting  me  a  gold-headed  cane,  with  appropriate 
inscription.  They  have  also  shown  their  high  appreciation  of 
the  warden,  Mr. -John  F.  Weyler,  by  presenting  him  very  appro- 
priate resolutions  on  his  tenth  anniversary,  which  occurred  May, 
1898.  These  resolutions  were  beautifully  engrossed  and  framed. 
This  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  such  institutions  in  this  or 
any  other  country. 


THE   AGNES   L.    D'ARCAMBAL   HOME   OF   INDUSTRY, 
DETROIT,    MICH. 

JOHN   W.    RADFORD,    SUPERINTENDENT. 

Mrs.  d'Arcambal's  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the 
Congress  in  person,  but  her  physical  condition  will  not  permit.* 

For  the  benefit  of  those  present  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  Home  of  Industry  and  its  purpose,  a  few  lines  perhaps  will 
help  to  acquaint. 

The  Agnes  L.  d'Arcambal  Home  of  Industry  invites  your 
attention  to  its  work.  It  was  founded  in  1887  by  Mrs.  Agnes 
L.  d'Arcambal.  It  is  located  at  259  Willis  avenue,  East  Detroit, 
in  a  plain,  commodious  building,  the  unincumbered  property  of 
the  corporation. 

It  is  a  genuine  home,  where  discharged  prisoners  willing  to 
work  and  seeking  a  friendly  hand  to  start  them  aright,  can  come 
as  they  would  to  their  own  mother's  door  for  food,  clothing,  care, 
counsel  and  motherly  love ;  where  they  can  sit  around  the 
evening  lamps  of  the  humble  but  large  and  homelike  sitting 
room,  playing  harmless  games  or  reading. 

*She  has  died  recently. 
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He  who  comes  with  an  earnest  desire  (and  there  are  many), 
to  improve,  finds  in  the  mother  an  unfailing  friend.  In  his 
weakness  he  may  fall  again,  hut  that  mother  is  true  to  the  trust. 
She  encourages  him  to  resist  temptation,  she  quickens  his  moral 
nature.  By  her  faith  she  gives  him  faith  in  himself  and  gives 
others  faith  in  him.  Hundreds  have  thus  been  saved  to  lives  of 
usefulness  and  honor,  and  their  letters  of  love  and  devotion  prove 
their  gratitude.  Friends  have  supplied  the  large  assembly  room 
with  magazines  and  a  library  of  470  volumes.  Services  are  held 
on  Sunday  afternoons  and  Thursday  evenings.  The  Sunday 
afternoon  services  are  in  charge  of  the  King's  Daughters  and 
Sons  at  the  present  time.  The  industries  in  the  Home  are 
making  rugs  from  old  carpets  and  recaning  chairs. 

Mrs.  d'Arcambal  has  been  influential  in  placing  Michigan 
first  among  the  states  in  its  charities  and  corrections.  Prison 
officials  value  her  services  and  send  such  men  to  the  home  as 
may  be  benefited  by  it.  Since  she  is  no  longer  able  to  go  from 
place  to  place  to  speak  in  its  behalf  and  raise  means  for  its 
maintenance,  it  is  necessary  for  others  to  take  up  the  work  and 
continue  its  usefulness.  There  are  those  in  Detroit  who  have 
been  associated  with  her  in  the  work  who  realize  that  her 
physical  condition  will  not  permit  her  to  do  as  she  has  done  in 
the  past,  therefore  they  have  come  willingly  to  the  front  and  are 
by  their  efforts  again  placing  the  home  in  the  condition  it  was 
financially,  when  she  unfortunately  was  compelled  to  seek  rest, 
but  still  advise  in  her  motherly  way  which  is  always  acceptable, 
she  having  had  so  many  years  experience  in  this  line  of  work. 
Her  influence  for  bettering  the  condition  of  fallen  humanity  is 
not  confined  to  the  discharged  prisoners,  neither  is  it  to  be  found 
only  in  the  homes  of  families  in  the  United  States,  but  all  over 
the  universe,  even  to  Switzerland,  she  having  restored  to  his 
family  in  that  far  away  country,  a  young  man,  a  mere  boy  who 
had  made  a  mistake  in  this  city  and  was  sentenced  to  one  of  our 
penal  institutions,  upon  his  release  he  came  to  the  home,  friend- 
less and  penniless  ;  he  remained  a  short  time,  then  sent  across 
the  ocean  to  his  home  in  Switzerland,  restored  to  his  family,  and 
is  now  behaving  himself  and  doing  well. 

Is  not  this  philanthropy. 

Similiar  cases  number  up  into  the  hundreds.  Should  I 
endeavor  to  give  in  detail  the  different  cases  of  restoration  to 
homes  and  families  by  this  kind  hearted  mother  it  would  require 
volumes  of  paper  to  accommodate  them.  During  the  past  three 
years  it  has  been  a  struggle  on  account  of  the  financial  condition 
to  keep  afloat,  but  thanks  to  our  friends  who  have  stood  by  us 
during  those  trying  times  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  better 
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'  show  financially  at  the   end   of  this   present   year   than  we  have 
for  some  time. 

The  following   is   a   brief  report   of  the   men   for  the  year 
commencing  April  ist,  1897  and  ending  March  3ist,  1898. 
Number  of  men  admitted  in  the  Home  during  the  year: 

From  State  House  of  Correction 29 

"      Detroit    "  u  15 

"      State  Prison,  Jackson 37 

u     Marquette  State  Prison 4 

"     Reform  School •'•'..       8 — 93 

Number  of  men  sent  home  to  their  families  to  whom  we 

furnished  transportation 15 

Number  of  men  discharged  for  cause 5 

Number  of  men  left  of  their  own  accord 26 

Number  of  men  provided  with  situations 33 

Number  of  men  in  the  Home  March  31,  1898    ....  14 

Number  of  men  in  the  Home  at  the  present  time  ...  15 

We  wish  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  question, 
u  Can  the  discharged  prisoner  be  benefited  by  coming  under  the 
influence  of  the  Home  of  Industry?"  To  such  a  question  we 
can  truthfully  say,  Yes.  We  receive  letters  from  some  quite 
frequently  that  they  are  working,  doing  their  best  to  build  up 
lost  character.  A  number  are  in  positions  in  Detroit;  one  a 
janitor  in  one  of  the  largest  buildings,  has  a  wife  and  two 
beautiful  children,  all  accomplished  since  leaving  the  Home, 
these  visit  us  occasionally  to  show  us  that  they  are  living  the 
right  life.  Also  look  at  the  above  report  for  evidence  where 
there  were  only  five  men  discharged  for  cause  during  the  twelve 
months,  the  cause  in  each  case  was  repeated  drunkenness,  then 
ask  can  the  discharged  prisoner  be  benefited  when  we  consider 
these  facts.  Our  statistics  show  it  that  out  of  every  ten  men 
admitted  nine  claim  that  drink  has  been  the  direct  or  indirect 
cause  of  their  downfall.  Now  in  order  to  accomplish  reform  we 
cannot  do  it  by  severity,  harsh  treatment  or  force,  it  can  be  done 
only  by  kindness,  make  it  as  comfortable  as  you  can  for  the 
unfortunate,  if  possible  give  him  employment ;  its  encourage- 
ment the  man  is  looking  for,  do  unto  him  as  you  would  that  he 
should  do  unto  you,  in  so  doing,  you  give  him  inspiration  and 
ambition  ;  watch  him  closely,  if  he  fall  lift  him  up  again,  don't 
tire  of  him  until  you  are  compelled  to.  We  do  not  expect,  neither 
do  we  claim,  that  the  majority  after  coming  under  the  influence 
of  the  Home  are  benefited  morally  if  not  spiritually,  some  do 
become  conscientious  Christians. 

This  that  I  am  going  to  relate  happened  just  a  few  days  ago, 
therefore  I  feel  compelled  to  record  the  case.     It  is  that  of  a  man 
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who  came  to  us  from  the  State  House  of  Correction,  at  which 
institution  he  was  confined  for  two  years.  He  came  to  us  direct 
from  there  ;  was  with  us  about  three  months.'  Upon  leaving  the 
home  he  secured  employment  in  a  large  manufacturing  concern 
in  this  city.  Not  steady  work  and  very  small  wages,  he  called 
to  see  us  about  once  a  week.  Tiring  of  that  kind  of  work,  seeing 
an  opportunity  to  better  himself  and  to  learn  a  trade,  with  steady 
work,  he  grasped  the  opportunity.  Last  Saturday  evening 
business  called  me  down  into  the  city,  and  while  there  I  met  a 
gentleman  friend,  and  while  conversing  with  him  we  were  both 
somewhat  astounded  to  hear  a  loud  call  and  a  man  running 
toward  us  as  though  he  were  mad.  But  not  so,  quite  the  reverse. 
It  was  joy  that  made  that  mad  rush  toward  us.  It  was  the  man 
that  had  served  two  years  in  Ionia,  and  had  been  in  the  home 
about  three  months,  anxious  to  tell  me  that  now  he  was 
all  right,  and  he  was  and  had  been  since  leaving  us  looking 
for  better  things,  and  was  now  working  in  a  large  concern  where 
they  started  in  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  building,  at  one  dollar 
per  day,  as  an  apprentice,  and  worked  down  the  ladder  instead 
of  working  up.  He  meant  that  as  he  descended  each  floor  meant 
an  advance  in  wages,  until  he  reaches  the  bottom,  then  he  would 
be  a  full  fledged  mechanic.  He  passed  the  home  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  on  his  way  to  church. 

Can  a  man  be  benefited  by  starting  in  to  build  up  his  lost 
character,  taking  the  Home  of  Industry  for  his  starting  point? 

We  say  he  can. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY  read  the  following  passage  which  a  prisoner 
had  written  at  the  close  of  a  translation  from  the  French  on 
prison  matters. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  by  trying  to  help  a  man  who  may  not 
want  help  we  take  from  him  all  the  energy,  all  the  good 
intention  he  had.  If  I  make  up  my  mind  when  liberated  from 
prison  to  face  bravely  the  world  and  its  temptations,  the  intention 
itself  to  do  so  is  regenerating  ;  but  if  in  the  midst  of  my  struggle 
officious  men  or  women,  societies  or  congregations,  rush  upon 
me  with  banners  floating,  capture  me,  and  treat  me  like  a  child, 
I  am  very  much  afraid  of  the  moral  consequences." 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  criminals  should  come  out  of  jail 
reformed.  A  criminal  nowadays  should  be  sent  to  prison  not  as 
a  punishment,  but  to  be  reformed,  and  should  be  kept  there,  till 
he  is  reformed. 

If  a  man  coming  out  of  prison  becomes  a  recidivist  the 
reasons  are  evident ;  he  was  not  kept  long  enough,  the  system 
was  bad,  or  not  properly  applied.  Every  prison  should  be  a 
reformatorv  where  the  indeterminate  sentence  should  be  the 
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system  employed.  If,  after  a  period  of  five  years,  or  less,  an 
individual  did  not  reform  he  would  be  recognized  as  absolutely 
abnormal,  incorrigible,  therefore  entirely  irresponsible.  As  it 
would  be  cruelty  to  punish  such  an  individual  he  should  be  sent 
to  some  colony  where  he  would  be  kept  in  comparative  comfort 
and  out  of  the  way  of  do'ing  harm  until  death. 

A  paper  on  u  A  Potent  Means  of  Discipline  "  was  read  by 
Professor  R.  C.  BATES. 


A    POTENT   MEANS   OF    DISCIPLINE. 

BY   PROFESSOR   R.    CHARGES   BATES,    OF   ELMIRA. 

We  have  at  the  State  Reformatory  Institution  at  Elmira, 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  potent  means  of  discipline  ;  not  only  a 
measure  of  discipline,  but  a  measure  of  deep  psychical  and 
physical  education  for  the  men,  that  is  the  discipline  by  Manual 
Training.  When  I  speak  of  manual  training,  you  must  divorce 
it  from  the  idea  usually  held  of  it,  and  what  we  know  of  it  in 
public  schools. 

The  object  of  the  Reformatory  is  to  change  the  habit  and 
the  purposes  of  the  disorderly  members  of  its  society  and  to 
return  them  to  free  life  as  law-abiding,  self-sustaining  citizens. 
The  managers  as  a  guarantee  of  the  acceptability  for  the  prisoner's 
release,  declare  that  the  men  must  pass  successfully  in  English, 
in  arithmetic  and  in  trades  and  shall  have  a  perfect  record  in 
demeanor  for  a  given  time ;  say,  six  months,  sustained  good 
record  in  the  upper  first  or  parole  grade.  These  are  the  qualifi- 
cations which  the  managers  demand  before  the  experiment  is 
made  of  releasing  the  men  on  parole. 

There  were  large  numbers  of  men  however,  who  never 
reached  the  parole  regulations,  and  we  began  to  look  about  to 
find  some  new  agent  by  which  we  could  continue  our  work  of 
reformation.  Fortunately  we  decided  on  manual  training,  then 
our  work  was  to  adapt  it  to  our  special  reformatory  needs.  We 
found  that  to  do  this,  we  must  make  a  very  close  classification 
of  the  pupils  for  whom  we  were  to  have  manual  training,  and 
that  this  classification  must  have  specific  relation  to,  and  bearing 
upon,  the  regulations  which  control  our  system  of  parole.  We 
discovered,  by  consulting  the  ledger  records  of  the  institution, 
that  a  large  number  were  not  susceptible  to  what  the  regulations 
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of  our  school  of  letters  demand.  We  found  that  they  were  in 
some  cases,  well-behaved  pupils,  that  they  were  susceptible  to 
trades  instruction,  but  incapable  of  comprehending  the  most 
elementary  arithmetical  problems  ;  so  that  these  men  were  not 
subject  to  parole  release  because  of  this  inability  to  use  the 
elementary  forms  of  arithmetic. 

We  have  also  discovered  that  it  is  possible  from  a  series  of 
well  graded  outlines,  using  materials  in  wood,  or  paper,  or  clay, 
or  iron,  to  get  through  the  fingers  a  development  of  the  mind  ; 
that  we  could  develop  the  latent  faculty  so  that  these  pupils  could 
perform  the  arithmetical  work  of  their  classification,  and  thus 
become  subject  for  parole  release. 

So  we  set  ourselves  to  work  to  evolve  a  course  in  manual 
training,  with  the  object  that  through  tool  processes  we  would 
correct  in  certain  groups  of  individuals  this  mathematical 
deficiency.  We  selected  wood  carving,  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  sloyd  wood  work,  clay  modeling,  exercises  in  mental 
arithmetic,  etc.  The  pupils  were  classified  according  to  the 
degree  of  mathematical  defectiveness.  All  the  tool  processes 
were  prepared  for  these  different  degrees  of  defectives — some  for 
those  deficient  in  addition,  subtraction  and  division  ;  other  tool 
processes  for  those  deficient  in  higher  branches  or  more  advanced 
work. 

We  have  found  that  we  are  able  to  restore  or  to  develop 
the  mathematical  conception  among  a  large  percentage  of  these 
pupils,  so  that  they  have  become  susceptible  to  parole  release. 
You  may  ask,  how  do  you  do  this  ?  I  have  said  primarily  by 
tool  processes. 

Take  the  subject  of  mechanical  drawing.  Suppose  we  had 
a  reading  desk,  (illustrating  from  the  reading  desk  near  by),  to 
represent  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  such  a  way  that  the  drawing 
could  be  sent  to  some  manufacturer  to  have  one  made.  We  show 
the  desk  to  the  pupil,  give  him  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  he  studies 
it.  First  he  draws  it  as  if  looking  at  it  from  above — a  free-hand 
sketch  of  it.  Then  it  is  changed,  and  he  sees  it  on  a  level  with 
the  eye  and  sketches  that,  and  so  on,  with  all  the  necessary  views. 
In  representing  the  desk  in  free-hand  sketches,  as  he  has,  each 
on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  he  gets  an  idea  of  the  shape,  the 
height,  the  form,  the  combinations  and  outlines  and  the  regu- 
larity of  the  lines,  and  yet  each  drawing  represents  it  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  He  discovers  that  one  line  is  twice  as 
long  as  another  line  ;  that  another  is  three  or  four  times  as  long, 
and  so  he  discovers  that  mathematics  are  involved.  After  he  has 
made  the  sketch,  we  give  him  a  rule  which  is  graduated  from  a 
foot  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  He  indicates  the  measures  of 
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the  desk  on  his  sketch.  Some  of  the  lines  may  measure  ten 
inches,  or  perhaps  twelve  and  a  half  inches.  Another  line  may 
be  three  times  that,  and  so  he  gets  an  actual  knowledge  of  the 
relations  and  combinations  of  numbers.  He  must  add,  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide. 

The  model  is  then  taken  away  and  from  the  free-hand  sketch 
he  must  draw  another,  mathematically  reproduced,  to  a  scale  half 
the  size.  If  one  line  is  fifteen  inches  he  must  divide  this  and 
have  one  seven  and  one-half  inches,  and  when  he  comes  to  take 
the  entire  outline  and  separate  it  into  its  component  parts  he  has 
to  use  numbers  and  fractions  of  numbers  in  such  a  way  that  in  a 
little  while  he  has  developed  an  appreciation  for  mathematical 
rules  that  he  had  no  conception  of  before.  When  we  take  a 
series  of  outlines  designed  specially  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
mathematics,  then  we  develop  in  these  pupils  the  use  of  the 
combination  of  numbers.  I  could  also  illustrate  the  processes 
by  which  we  reach  this  through  the  saw,  plane,  chisel,  brace  arid 
bit,  but  time  forbids.  We  have  been  able  among  all  the  pupils 
that  have  been  assigned  to  ):his  group  or  classification,  the  math- 
ematical defectives,  to  restore  fifty-eight  per  cent,  to  the 
institutional  demands — pupils  who  prior  to  the  assignment  to 
manual  training  had  not  been  susceptible  to  parole  regulations 
on  account  of  mathematical  defectiveness.  They  have  become 
able  not  only  to  comprehend  easily  the  work  of  the  class  in 
which  they  were,  but  to  advance  sometimes  to  higher  steps. 

Manual  training  has  been  in  operation  three  years,  and  the 
larger  number  of  this  fifty-eight  per  cent,  have  earned  their 
parole  release,  and  yet  they  would  have  been  unable  -to  do  so 
from  mathematical  defectiveness,  and  would  have  had  to  serve 
their  full  time,  perhaps  go  out  into  the  world  with  the  brand  of 
convict  upon  them,  but  for  this  method  of  education,  known  as 
manual  training. 

We  make  another  classification.  We  have  a  large  number 
who  are  markedly  bright  in  mathematics,  no  defect  at  all,  not 
even  in  complex  mathematical  problems.  They  pass  easily  and 
well  in  trades.  They  pass  easily  and  well  in  English,  but  the 
b.ugbear  to  them  is  the  demeanor  regulation,  which  requires  that 
the  men  shall  learn  to  so  regulate  their  daily  habits  that  they 
may  associate  in  the  prison  with  other  men,  approximating  the 
conditions  in  free  society,  and  earn  a  parole  release.  We  have 
in  the  above  classification  about  three  hundred  pupils,  who  are 
not  amenable  to  parole  release,  because  of  the  failures  in 
demeanor.  If  the  other  things  had  determined  their  reformation 
they  would  have  gone  out  long  ago,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
able  to  walk  in  touch  with  their  fellows  and  respond  to  the 
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ethical  principles  which  decide  right  and  wrong,  their  term  of 
commitment  is  prolonged.  We  have  discovered  that  it  is  possible 
to  counteract  their  well  formed  evil  habits  or  lack  of  self-control 
— yes,  lack  of  moral  control,  by  tool  processes.  How  do  we 
do  it? 

Let  us  take  the  tool  process  designed  for  wood-turning. 
Here  we  have  a  lathe  before  us,  operated  by  power  at  some  local 
point,  through  belt  transmission.  Our  object  is  to  put  a  piece 
of  stock,  it  may  be  hard  or  soft  wood,  or  a  combination  of  them, 
between  the  rapidly  revolving  points,  and  when  revolving,  change 
the- form  of  the  stock,  the  outline  of  it,  so  that  it  may  present 
something  pleasant  in  outline,  useful  in  nature,  and  which  in  the 
making,  impresses  upon  the  boy  the  necessity  of  doing  the  thing 
well,  because  right  doing  upon  the  inert  mass  of  wood,  produces 
something  pleasing  in  form,  and  of  utility.  These  influences 
have  their  reflex  action  upon  the  moral  nature  of  the  subject. 

So  we  give  a  control  defective  an  outline  which  demands 
muscular  control,  concentration  of  mental  activities,  regularity 
in  the  expression  of  these  activities  ;  thus  when  the  pupil  takes 
the  chisel  and  begins  operations  upon  one  of  these  machines,  he 
has  the  outline  before  him  on  which  he  must  concentrate  his 
energies  of  mind  and  will  and  muscle,  or  he  cannot  succeed. 

He  finds  here,  ideas  of  definite  forms  and  combinations  and 
as  he  studies  these,  following  them  with  muscular  regularity,  the 
muscles  become  trained  to  act  in  harmony,  this  produces  results 
whether  good  or  bad  ;  if  they  are  good  the  habit  is  formed. 
Those  of  us  who  are  good,  are  so  from  the  force  of  habit  ; 
because  we  have  been  trained  to  be  good,  because  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  those  who  had  our  interest  at  heart,  and  the  interest 
of  society  at  heart,  trained  us  to  be  good.  Almost  all  of  those 
who  make  the  reformatory  population  have  not  been  trained  to 
be  good.  Their  life  has  been  one  of  inactivity,  indifference  to 
the  demands  of  society,  which  demands  well  regulated  lives  and 
honest  employment,  and  so  the  moment  that  we  can  take  these 
disorganized  members  of  prison  society  and  employ  them  in 
such  a  way  that  the  mind  and  the  body  are  being  developed  in 
unison,  then  habits  of  regularity  of  purpose  and  expression  are 
formed,  and  if  we  can  multiply  progressively  these  manual 
operations,  introducing  constantly  new  ideas  for  controlling  the 
will,  through  tool  processes  and  new  muscular  regulation,  we 
are  at  the  same  time  developing  habits  of  discrimination, 
decision  and  cultivating  honesty  of  purpose. 

The  classification  of  pupils  is  pretty  difficult.  You  can  see 
that  one  boy  would  have  one  degree  of  self-control,  another 
would  have  another  and  so  on  indefinitely,  so  it  is  necessary  to 
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make  a  close  classification. ,  This  is  made  upon  the  basis,  first, 
natural  capability.  That  is,  if  a  man  can  do  arithmetic  up  to 
percentage  and  if  he  can  express  himself  in  good  clean  English 
and  he  is  successful  in  tool-work,  we  may  give  him  a  more 
difficult  problem  than  to  one  who  is  not  even  familiar  with  the 
most  elementary  forms  of  mathematical  expression,  or  of  muscular 
manipulations.  We  must  have  a  number  of  outlines,  each  one 
designed  to  reach  an  individual  case  as  nearly  as  possible.  We 
must  further  divide  these  pupils  according  to  the  degree  of  self- 
control  recognizable.  It  is  possible  to  prepare  outlines  and  to 
teach  these  through  manual  processes  which  will  have  their 
reflex  influence  upon  the  mind,  the  innermost  soul  of  the  pupil 
and  make  him  a  clean,  normal-minded  boy  or  man. 

Out  of  three  hundred  pupils  who  were  assigned  as  defective 
in  self-control,  we  have  been  able  to  return  to  prison  society  as 
capable,  well  behaved,  earnest  men,  which  results  in  their  being 
susceptible  to  parole  release,  about  twenty-three  per  cent.  If  we 
have  done  that  we  have  done  something.  It  is  the  little 
impressions,  the  constant  dropping  that  wears  away  the  hard 
places  in  the  stone  and  changes  it  to  a  polished  surface  ;  so  it  is 
in  changing  human  character.  When  we  can  take  these  weak 
intellectual  and  abnormal  minds  and  change  them  so  that  their 
thoughts  are  wholesome  and  their  daily  actions  honorable,  we 
have  done  considerable. 

We  have  another  group,  a  third  classification.  This  group 
is  composed  of  such  as  are  weak-minded  generally,  not  imbeciles, 
not  insane,  but  in  whom  heredity,  influences  of  an  undesirable 
nature,  through  several  generations  has  left  enfeebled  bodies  and 
weak  minds. 

Our  object  is,  that  through  manual  processes,  scientifically 
applied,  to  stimulate  the  mental  and  physical  nature  of  the  pupil 
and  to  restore  him  to  a  higher  degree  of  susceptibility  to  reform- 
ative influences,  or  to  a  more  nearly  normal  condition. 

When  we  look  at  such  pupils  in  their  relation  to  parole 
release,  they  are  not  susceptible  to  it.  Some  are  amenable  to 
demeanor  regulations  and  some  are  not.  Our  object  is  through 
tool  processes  to  strengthen  the  mind,  to  strengthen  the  will,  to 
develop  deftness  of  hand,  to  quicken  the  perceptive  nature  of  the 
pupils,  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  those  things  which  are 
right  and  wrong,  to  change  the  condition  of  their  lives  and  to 
get  them  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  reform,  because  the  greatest 
element  in  reform  work  is  the  interest  of  the  pupil.  Many  of  us 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  surround  a  pupil  with  such  an  environ- 
ment that  he  is  carried  along  with  the  rush  of  the  stream,  but 
we  must  admit  that  the  individual  to  a  great  degree  must  be  in 
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phase  with  the  current  or  many  will  be  the  bruises  he  receives. 
Of  all  those  treated  under  this  division  we  have  shown  positive 
improvement  in  twenty-nine  per  cent. 

After  a  boy  is  made  stronger  physically  and  intellectually 
by  tool  processes  he  is  more  susceptible  to  higher  development. 
If  you  put  a  boy  at  a  bench  with  tools  and  keep  him  at  it  five  or 
six  hours  a  day,  year  after  year,  the  beneficial  effect  is  lost  in  the 
humdrum  manipulation.  We  must  intersperse  these  tool  pro- 
cesses with  other  elements  contributory  to  the  same  line  of 
development. 

Let  us  take  Group  i.  Remember  they  are  such  as  are  defect- 
ive in  arithmetic.  The  first  period  of  the  day,  from  7.20  to  8.50, 
we  have  them  at  mechanical  drawing.  They  go  then  for  one  and 
one-half  hours,  8.55  to  10.30,  to  sloyd  wood- work.  Then  they  go 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  from  10.30  to  12,  for  athletics.  We  do 
not  turn  them  out  into  the  gymnasium  and  say  "  romp,"  nor 
into  the  athletic  field  and  say  u  play,  enjoy  yourselves  and  have 
a  good  time  ;  "  but  the  director  of  manual  training,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  physician  and  the  director  of  physical  culture, 
plans  exercises  which  in  the  performance,  are  conducive  to  the 
removal  of  the  defect  recognized.  We  have  discovered  that 
certain  physical  apparatus,  and  outdoor  athletics,  correctly 
employed,  give  excellent  results  in  our  general  scheme  of  devel- 
oping the  mathematical  power,  through  physical  performances, 
such  as  running,  jumping,  marching,  dumb  bells,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  details  and  explain  this  further, 
without  the  aid  of  apparatus.  But,  if  the  pupils  are  jumping 
and  one  jumps  a  distance  represented  by  A  and  another  jumps 
that  represented  by  B,  and  these  are  represented  by  ten  and 
twelve,  then  the  pupils  compare  the  jumps  and  see  how  much 
farther  one  is  than  the  other  and  we  have  mathematical  develop- 
ment from  our  athletic  performance.  So  with  dumb  bells  or 
wands,  or  climbing  ladders,  with  counting,  we  have  in  the 
performance  mathematical  relationship. 

An  important  part  of  any  reformative  scheme  is  personal 
cleanliness,  so  we  have  daily  plunge  baths,  shower  or  sweat 
baths.  Our  object  is  to  keep  the  body  tuned  up  to  concert 
pitch  all  the  time. 

The  questions  naturally  arise  :  How  long  do  you  keep  them 
at  this  manual  training  treatment?  What  do  you  do  with  them? 
How  do  you  recognize  that  the  defect  has  been  overcome?  In 
the  reformatory  the  daily  and  hourly  occupation  of  the  pupil  is 
made  the  subject  of  record.  We  have  our  time  sheets  and  our 
reports  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  denote  the  advancement, 
habits,  etc.,  of  the  men,  and  this  data  is  compiled  and  filed,  and 
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they  make  the  permanent  record  of  the  life  of  that"  individual. 

A  pupil  in  Group  i  has  beenx  assigned  to  tool  work, 
gymnastics,  etc.;  he  continues  this  treatment  until  he  can  do  the 
mathematical  problems  of  his  classification.  We  find,  for 
instance,  that  No.  7131  has  failed  in  arithmetic  for  five  months, 
prior  to  his  assignment  to  manual  training.  He  has  been  under 
manual  training  influences  for  three  months  and  shows  no  results 
whatever.  We  continue  to  go  through  the  records  week  after 
week,  and  at  last  we  discover  that  7131  has  passed  in  arithmetic. 
We  continue  our  tool  processes,  and  watch  the  record  and  find 
that  he  has  sustained  himself  right  along.  From  these  records 
we  decide  when  it  is  right  and  proper  to  discontinue  that  partic- 
ular part  of  manual  training  and  return  him  to  the  institutional 
life.  When  he  shows  ability  to  sustain  himself  and  to  be  eligible 
to  the  parole  regulations,  we  say,  that  we  graduate  him  from 
manual  training.  Then  he  works  out  his  own  salvation,  on  the 
Elmira  plan  in  the  institution. 

From  Group  i  almost  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  have  been 
graduated  and  have  shown  the  permanency  of  our  treatment  by 
sustained  ability  to  do  the  arithmetical  work  of  the  advanced  classes, 
to  which  they  were  assigned.  I  have  in  mind  a  pupil  who  has 
a  maximum  of  five  years  ;  after  five  months  of  the  usual  close 
scrutiny  with  every  opportunity  to  earn  advancement  in  grade, 
he  was  depressed  in  grade,  because  of  failure  in  arithmetic.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  manual  training  department  with  the  hope 
of  his  overcoming  his  mathematical  deficiency.  For  six  months 
there  was  no  appreciable  advancement.  In  the  eighth  we 
noticed  that  he  passed  in  arithmetic  with  a  passing  mark. of  75 
per  cent.  He  had  been  down  to  40,  30,  20  and  10,  but  75  is 
the  sustaining  mark.  Those  who  do  not  pass  are  fined  one 
dollar.  In  the  tenth  month  he  passed  well,  sustained  himself. 
At  last  he  got  100  per  cent.,  and  was  advanced  from  long  division 
to  complex  fractions  and  from  that  time  up  to  now,  eight  months, 
he  has  sustained  himself  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be 
subject  to  the  usual  parole  regulations  at  the  proper  time. 

Suppose  we  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  overcoming  this 
defectiveness,  leaving  him  to  himself  and  not  putting  him  in 
the  right  condition  to  pursue  his  mathematical  work,  his  maxi- 
mum sentence  might  have  been  served.  He  may  not. earn  parole 
release  after  this,  but  up  to  today  the  circumstances  are  favorable. 

I  have  in  mind  another  man,  in  group  2,  who  was  known 
as  6361,  and  he  also  had  a  maximum  of  five  years.  From  the 
time  he  first  came  to  the  reformatory  up  to  within  three  years 
before  he  left,  he  was  guilty  of  all  the  known  crimes  of  institution 
life  ;  he  was  vicious,  immoral,  predatory,  a  backbiter,  a  man  who 
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did  not  hesitate  to  fight  any  prisoner,  and  who  on  several  occa- 
sions assaulted  officers  and  was  known  throughout  the  institution 
as  axlangerous  man.  He  was  assigned  to  the  manual  training 
department  for  the  development  of  self-control.  We  put  him  in 
a  class  which  did  chipping  and  filing,  wood-carving,  mechanical 
drawing,  wood-turning.  The  first  morning  he  refused  to  do 
anything,  saying,  u  I  don't  want  none  of  this,"  and  so  that  spirit 
had  to  be  overcome.  For  the  first  six  or  seven  months  we  had 
great  trouble  with  him  ;  he  made  no  advancement.  But  little  by 
little  impressions  were  being  carried  home  to  his  mind  through 
the  application  of  tool  processes ;  the  effect  began  to  show ; 
Cons.  6361  began  to  depreciate  his  demeanor  fines.  He  used 
to  have  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  month  in  fines.  These  were 
reduced  to  eight  and  later  six  dollars  a  month  ;  then  later  only 
two,  finally  one  dollar  fine  for  demeanor  offenses. 

That  is  a  patent  proof  to  us  that  tool  processes  are  having 
an  effect  and  that  new  habits  are  being  formed,  old  ones  changed 
— that  the  man  is  learning  to  control  himself.  We  watch  the 
man  closely,  and  we  find  that  we  have  cut  down  his  demeanor 
debts  to  a  dollar  or  to  a  half-dollar  per  month.  At  last  he  makes 
a  perfect  record  in  demeanor.  Seven  months  ago  he  was  getting 
eight  dollars  in  demeanor  fines  recorded  against  him.  These 
were  gradually  reduced  dollar  by  dollar.  The  process  goes  on  ; 
we  watch  him  closely,  and  we  find  that  he  makes  a  perfect  record 
in  demeanor,  again  for  three  months,  five  months.  There  is  a 
change  in  habit,  a  positive  change  of  habits  !  of  environment, 
and  he  makes  himself  a  law-abiding,  self-respecting  citizen  of  the 
reformatory.  When  he  has  become  self-regulating  we  return 
him  to  prison  society  as  susceptible  to  parole  regulations. 

Inside  of  about  eighteen  months  the  tenor  of  that  man's  life 
had  been  changed.  His  previous  record  seemed  to  count  for 
naught  against  him.  You  would  hardly  recognize  that  it  was  the 
same  man.  We  began  to  put  him  in  places  of  responsibility. 
He  came  to  the  manual  training  from  the  third  grade  for 
apparent  incorrigibility.  Eventually  he  was  able  to  return  to  the 
institutional  life,  and  was  made  sergeant  in  one  of  the  military 
companies,  and  has  gone  out  from  the  institution  and  is  doing 
well  on  parole  release. 

In  our  manual  training  treatment  we  do  not  consider  a  tool 
process,  or  series  of  tool  processes,  taught  to  an  individual  for 
specific  mental,  physical  or  moral  abnormalities,  to  be  worth  any- 
thing, unless  it  is  shown  by  increased  mental  ability  or  by  well 
regulated  habits,  and  these  shall  manifest  themselves  throughout 
his  institutional  life. 

We  have  in  all  34,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  devoted  to 
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manual  training ;  43  men  as  teachers,  daily  actively  employed 
in  this  work  of  reformation  through  tool  processes.  I  would  not 
have  you  think  that  it  applies  to  our  whole  institution.  Our 
work  is  for  the  men  withdrawn  from  the  regular  demands,  because 
of  recognizable  defects,  which  defectiveness  is  to  be  overcome 
through  the  manual  training  treatment.  We  have  one  hundred 
drawing  tables,  one  hundred  cabinet  benches,  twenty-five  benches 
in  pattern  making,  twenty-five  wood-turning  lathes,  twenty-five  in 
moulding,  twenty-five  in  modeling  and  fifty  in  free-hand  drawing. 
Our  assistant  instructors  are  prisoners,  men  who  have  graduated 
from  these  group  classifications,  who  assist  us  in  overcoming  the 
defects  in  other  men.  On  Saturdays  we  have  a  normal  class 
when  we  teach  the  methods  of  manual  training  as  applied  to 
reformatory  needs.  The  work  is  very  interesting  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  has  a  place  in  reformatory  work ;  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
has.  It  is  only  three  years  old  with  us  and  I  know  of  no  well 
organized  manual  training  department,  with  like  purposes  to 
ours,  or  certainly  none  that  makes  this  use  of  it  in  any  other 
great  reformatory.  It  is  not  general  education.  Our  work  Is  to. 
overcome  specific,  recognizable  defects  through  tool  processes,  in 
men  who  have  been  separated  because  of  these  defects,  and  we  do 
it  quite  well. 

Adjourned  at  3:30  P.  M. 


TUESDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

After  music  by  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  church  the  Association 
was  called  to  order.     Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  SHINN.    Warden 
HENRY  WOLFER  announced   that  the  officers  of  the  Warden's 
Association  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  were  : 
President — A.  T.  HERT,  Indiana. 
Vice  Presidents — NELSON  VIALL,  Rhode  Island. 
OTIS  FULLER,  Michigan. 
WILLIAM  HILL,  Pennsylvania. 
Secretary — PHIL.  H.  DORN,  Ohio. 


ABSTRACT  OF   ADDRESS   BY  REV.  FATHER  DONAUGHHUE,  INDIAN- 
APOLIS,  IND. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  National 
Prison  Association,  I  suppose,  is  made  up  of  men  who  look 
for  the  betterment  of  a  class  of  men  whom  few  people 
think  much  about.  None  of  you  have  waked  within  the  prison 
and  heard, -the  bolt  turned  upon  you  with  nothing  in  sight 
but  the  black  and  dreary  walls.  While  our  prisons  under  the 
excellent  civilization  which  has  come  to  us,  whether  by  inherit- 
ance or  evolution  is  immaterial,  are  not  what  they  were  in  the 
old  times,  yet  there  is  much  need  of  improvement,  and  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  whom  this  National  Prison  Association 
is  composed  are  looking  to  the  betterment  of  these  unfortunate 
men  and  women  who  have  committed  crime. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  we  need  prisons. 
Some  people  say  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.  They 
point  to  the  prison  as  an  evidence  that  Christian  civilization  is 
not  making  headway.  But  the  prison  is  not  a  new  institution 
and  I  suppose  we  shall  always  have  men  with  us  who  must  be 
restrained  of  their  liberty  for  the  protection  of  those  outside 
the  walls. 
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These  gentlemen  have  recognized  that  punishment  for  crime 
should  be  corrective  and  not  vindictive.  I  do  not  think  punish- 
ment for  any  crime  should  be  of  a  vindictive  character,  or  that 
such  punishment  ever  made  a  prisoner  better  than  he  was  before. 
I  do  not  think  the  discipline  of  the  school-room  which  is  purely 
primitive  ever  did  any  good  to  a  child.  I  was  once  in  a  school 
in  Indiana  where  they  used  to  administer  corporal  punishment. 
I  did  not  get  it  myself,  but  it  looked  to  me  as  if  there  were  a  few 
pupils  who  were  punished  every  morning.  It  was  not  very 
severe  but  it  looked  as  if  they  got  used  to  it  and  that  the  exercises 
did  not  properly  begin  until  they  had  got  their  morning  allow- 
ance for  misconduct.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  what  became 
of  them,  but  one  thing  I  was  convinced  of  even  at  that  tender 
age,  that  that  punishment  was  not  going  to  do  them  any  good. 
It  is  a  good  deal,  the  same  in  the  punishment  of  men.  If  you 
inflict  punishment  for  the  mere  purpose  of  hurting,  of  making 
life  a  burden,  you  do  the  men  no  good. 

Very  few  of  us  who  walk  the  streets  and  behave  ourselves 
ever  get  into  a  jail,  and  very  few  people  ever  see  the  prisoner  in 
his  stripes  or  walking  in  the  lock  step,  or  eating  his  frugal  meal, 
or  going  to  his  task.  Prison  laws  are  made  by  the  legislators. 
These  legislators  go  to  visit  the  prison  and  are  entertained  royally 
by  the  warden.  Everything  is  in  shipshape  in  order  to  receive 
them.  They  go  througli  the  prison  and  then  they  go  back,  and 
that  is  about  all  that  is  seen. 

Is  there,  then,  no  one  that  cares  about  the  prisoner?  Yes, 
somebody  does.  The  members  of  the  National  Prison  Association 
are  thinking  about  him  and  formulating  ideas  and  plans  to  influ- 
ence legislators  and  to  ameliorate  his  condition  and  to  make  him 
a  better  man  when  he  leaves  the  prison  walls  than  he  was  when 
he  came  in  ;  they  wish  to  make  him  understand  that  punish- 
ment, the  deprivation  of  his  liberty,  is  not  meant  to  harm  him, 
but  to  make  him  a  better  citizen  when  he  shall  again  breathe  the 
free  air. 

This  great  work  is  self-imposed  upon  this  organization. 
They  are  not  salaried  officers.  They  are  not  paid  for  their  work, 
but  what  they  do  they  do  voluntarily,  and  with  the  pure  intention 
of  elevating  a  portion  of  humanity  that  no  one  appears  to  think 
anything  about.  This  is  a  very  important  work.  Those  of  us 
who  are  good  do  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  the  penitentiary.  We 
shall  keep  out  of  it  in  self-defense.  Those  who  are  in  there 
should  be  made  better  not  worse,  and  the  management  of  the 
prison  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  man  when  he  is  let  out,  a 
fit  citizen  to  be  trusted.  Our  punishment  in  prisons  in  past 
times  has  not  been  corrective  so  much  as  vindictive.  If  there 
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were  some  way  devised  to  convince  these  men  that  it  is  better  to 
be  outside  than  within  the  jail,  the  great  work  would  be  accom- 
plished. Now,  as  in  the  olden  time,  every  man  behind  prison 
bars  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  man.  He  may  have  done  wrong  in 
the  white  heat  of  passion  and  excitement.  Even  the  murderer 
is  not  always  a  bad  man.  It  was  not  the  idea  of  the  Master  of 
all  mercy  that  punishment  on  earth  should  last  too  long.  He 
forgave  those  who  repented.  Many  a  man  may  regret  his  evil 
deed  and  often  he  does.  Tken  there  should  be  some  way  by 
which  he  may  be  forgiven.  I  do  not  advocate  a  sentimentality 
that  makes  a  heio  of  murderers  and  leads  people  to  carry  flowers 
to  them  ;  but  when  the  criminal  sees  the  result  of  his  evil  deeds 
and  repents,  there  should  be  some  hope  lor  him,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  keep  him  alive  except  the  hope  that  some  time  he  may 
regain  his  liberty  when  he  has  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 
Shut  out  all  hope  from  him  and  you  leave  him  nothing  but 
despair. 

I  read  a  story  once  of  a  man  who  in  early  years  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  had  friends  who  tried  to 
secure  some  amelioration  in  his  case  by  appeal  to  the  board  of 
pardon.  The  young  man  always  had  hope  because  there  was 
someone  outside  who  thought  of  him.  Their  efforts  proved 
fruitless  and  they  gradually  dropped  off.  He  had  been  in  prison 
so  long  in  the  same  cell,  that  he  had  worn  away  the  stone  by  the 
iron  door  where  he  passed  to  his  meals  and  work.  One  by  one 
he  ceased  to  hear  from  any  of  his  friends,  and  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing his  freedom  gradually  grew  less.  But  there  was  one  who 
remembered  him  and  who  plead  his  case  and  that  was  his 
mother.  She  had  always  believed  as  mothers  do,  that  he  was 
not  guilty.  She  visited  him  every  year,  a  long  pilgrimage,  as 
she  lived  far  from  the  prison.  She  had  nothing  to  bring 
him  but  a  few  little  flowers.  They  reminded  him  of  things  that 
grew  in  the  sunshine  and  so  he  lived  on  because  there  was  one 
person  who  had  not  deserted  him.  The  love  of  the  mother  for 
her  poor  child  as  she  thought  of  him,  though  he  had  grown 
gray  within  the  prison  walls,  was  undying.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  him  to  hope  for  except  the  visit  of  his  mother.  At  last  she 
did  not  come.  There  was  no  little  bouquet  of  flowers  and  he 
feared  that  he  was  doomed  to  end  his  days  alone  in  prison  gloom. 

At  last  he  asked  where  she  was  and  they  told  him  that  she 
was  dead.  There  was  nothing  left  now  for  him  to  hope  for. 
The  sun  was  black,  the  moon  dull,  and  falling  back  upon  his 
couch  he  died  in  the  agony  of  despair.  This  society  will  look 
after  a  man  like  that  and  will  help  to  remove  the  gloom  of 
despair  and  the  misery  that  hangs  over  him  whose  punishment  is 
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not  reformative  but  vindictive. 

After  music,  President  BROCKWAY  introduced  Mr.  CHARLES 
DUDLEY  WARNER,  who  he  said  had  done  more  by  voice  and  pen 
for  the  advance  of  prison  reform  in  the  country  than  any  man 
now  living. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — You  see  what  we 
have  to  come  to  !  After  twenty-five  years  of  more  or  less  disre- 
gard, mistrust,  and  contumely,  we  are  at  last  backed  by  a  choir  of 
angels  (referring  to  the  white-robed  choir  on  the  platform  behind 
him).  I  hope  their  sweet  voices  will  plead  with  vou  to  listen  to 
what  the  Prison  Association  has  been  saying  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  without  being  very  much  overpowered  with  the  convic- 
tions of  the  public.  The  matter  in  hand  is  not  one  of  sentiment, 
it  is  a  very  practical  question  which  we  have  to  discuss.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  members  of  this  organization  have  been 
for  a  long  time  laboring  with  no  selfish  purpose.  Many  of  them, 
some  of  them  noble  women,  some  of  them  noble  men,  have 
carried  this  burden  on  their  hearts  until  it  has  seemed  that  they 
could  carry  it  no  longer.  With  pure  sympathy  and  with  the 
most  unselfish  purpose  this  Association  has  labored  until  almost 
all  the  machineries  for  the  execution  of  the  penalties  of  broken 
law  have  come  to  understand  pretty  well  what  it,  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  expected  to  do,  and  the  machinery  of  justice 
to  some  extent  has  come  into  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of 
humanity. 

And  yet  no  appeal  will  be  altogether  effective — and  perhaps 
rightly  so — that  is  not  addressed  to  self-interest.  The  first  thing 
I  have  to  say  to  you  is,  that  prison  reform  just  now  is  largely  an 
economic  and  educational  problem.  The  two  obstacles  at  the 
moment  to  prison  reform  are  public  indifference  and  the  senti- 
mentalists of  the  country.  For  it  so  happens  that  when  out 
of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  the  fine  people  we  call  the 
public,  do  begin  to  pay  attention  to  a  problem  of  this  sort,  the 
rational  efforts,  the  philosophic  efforts,  the  economic  efforts  of 
those  behind  it  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  frustrated  by  the 
visionary  schemes  of  people  who  are  enthusiastic  for  the  reform 
of  humanity,  which  they  think  can  be  applied  without  the  aid  of 
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mathematics,  without  the  aid  of  science.  vSo  it  happens  now  and 
again  that  the  worst  enemies  the  prison  reformers  meet  are  the 
sentimentalists,  who  fritter  away  the  accumulated  energy  of  the 
public  in  false  theories,  and  in  a  treatment  of  the  subjects  which 
is  as  deleterious  to  the  people  treated  as  it  is  to  the  community 
at  large. 

Another  obstacle,  I  have  said,  is  indifference.  That  is  calling 
it  by  a  very  mild  name,  though  when  you  think  about  it  there  is 
no  subject  in  the  whole  of  your  civilization  which  confronts  you 
so  nearly  in  your  pockets  or  so  nearly  in  your  comfortable  living 
in  this  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  tyrannized  over  by  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  your  fellow  citizens.  You  live 
behind  locks  and  bars,  you  are  in  continual  apprehension  and 
some  danger  of  loss  of  property  or  of  personal  injury,  and  you 
suffer  this  as  if  it  were  somehow  an  order  or  law  of  nature  that 
somebody  should  be  permitted  to  prey  upon  you. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  your  fellow  citizens  require  you 
to  live  in  this  species  of  terror.  You  are  in  danger  of  the 
burglar.  You  know  that  he  exists,  the  police  in  the  city  know 
it,  and  the  burglar  has  his  portrait  in  the  rogues'  gallery.  He  is 
looked  out  for,  though  the  police  are  looking  in  the  other 
direction  sometimes  when  he  is  going  their  way.  But  there  is 
more  or  less  vigilance,  there  is  a  great  machine  set  in  motion  to 
watch  for  him,  and  to  watch  the  others  of  his  class.  You  live 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  rascals  who  are  seeking  to  injure 
you  both  in  vour  property  and  your  person,  and  you,  not 
cheerfully  but  thoughtlessly,  pay  the  taxes  for  this  performance. 
You  know  that  a  large  police  force  is  necessary,  and  you  have 
found  out  that  courts  are  necessary  and  that  sheriffs  and  prisons 
are  necessary.  You  pay  this  enormous  expense  for  taking  care 
of  comparatively  few  people.  There  are  some  seventy  millions 
of  us  and  about  forty  thousand  in  penitentiaries  now.  There  are 
only  a  few  comparatively  in  a  place.  When  we  had  the  draft 
riots  in  New  York  and  the  police  were  indiscriminate  in  clubbing^ 
they  rid  the  city  of  about  two  hundred  bad  characters,  and  New 
York  was  a  peaceful  city  for  some  time.  But  New  York,  a  very 
Jarge  city  now,  lives  in  constant  terror,  women  and  men  alike,, 
simply  because  we  choose  to  let  these  people  remain  at  large. 
There  are  comparatively  few  of  them,  but  they  have  a  very 
definite  aim  in  life.  They  have  a  very  definite  business.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  men  who  have  adopted  a  certain  profession 
just  as  clearly  and  intelligently  as  you  have  adopted  the  profession 
by  which  you  earn  your  living.  They  are  not  simply  profes- 
sional criminals,  they  are  professional  in  their  business.  They 
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will  not  work,  they  will  only  live  in  that  way,  and  you  pay  the 
expense  of  it. 

Now  we  often  hear  that  a  person  has  lost  so  much  money, 
that  his  house  has  been  entered,  that  he  has  lost  a  lot  of  silver,  or 
that  a  bank  has  been  broken  into  and  a  great  sum  of  money 
stolen,  and  for  a  moment  that  makes  an  impression.  But  that  is 
nothing,  those  little  losses  to  society  are  nothing  at  all  compared 
to  what  it  costs  to  keep  these  people  employed  in  this  way.  The 
real  loss  is  one  which  you  can  perfectly  well  avoid,  and  it  seems 
the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  to  me  that  we  are  so  patient 
under  this  infliction.  You  read  now  and  then  that  such  a  person 
has  been  long  watched  but  he  is  not  apprehended.  The  reporters 
make  a  good  deal  out  of  it,  and  the  papers  are  full  of  interesting 
accounts  of  such  distinguished  burglars  and  great  thieves.  The 
story  is  sensational,  but  the  man  has  been  before  the  public,  per- 
haps thirty  or  foity  years,  and  is  perfectly  well  known,  yet  he  is 
not  apprehended.  If  one  is  apprehended  you  know  what  happens 
then.  He  is  arrested,  and  if  you  can  find  a  jury  that  has  never 
formed  or  expressed  an  opinion  and  is  incapable  of  doing  either, 
he  may  be  tried.  The  man  is  defended  by  able  counsel.  All 
the  safe-guards  of  the  law  are  thrown  about  him.  If  he  is 
convicted  under  the  general  laws  he  is  sentenced  for  a  certain 
term  in  the  penitentiary,  where  he  is.  now,  under  our  humane 
system,  very  nicely  taken  care  of,  and  after  he  has  served  three, 
or  four,  or  five,  or  six  years,  he  gets  his  release  and  goes  out  and 
goes  into  his  business  again,  and  we  go  through  the  same  rounds 
paying  the  bills  all  the  while.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  we 
could  better  afford  to  take  all  these  people  who  are  as  I  say 
limited  in  number,  and  board  them  for  life  at  the  Denison  Hotel 
at  five  dollars  a  day,  and  make  money  at  it.  That  would  be  an 
economic  stroke  for  us. 

The  economic  argument,  of  course,  is  a  very  strong  one,  and 
if  it  ever  gets  through  the  heads  of  the  American  people  that 
they  are  being  cheated  and  abused  and  run  over  in  this  way,  it 
will  have  its  effect.  That  is  if  they  ever  stop  making  money 
long  enough  to  consider  the  fact  that  it  is  a  little  easier  on  the 
whole,  especially  as  interest  is  getting  low,  to  save  money  than 
it  is  to  make  it,  we  shall  stop  trying  to  run  a  race  with  the  rascals 
and  burglars  and  pickpockets,  and  see  if  we  cannot  make  money 
faster  than  they  can  swindle  us  out  of  it.  We  business  people 
content  ourselves  with  saying  these  men  ought  to  be  punished, 
and  pay  no  further  attention  to  it.  We  are  too  busy.  We  have 
to  make  money  to  pay  our  taxes  and  keep  up  this  state  of  things. 

This  is  a  little  part  of  it,  but  that  is  not  all  that  we  are 
doing.  It  is  really  a  small  part  of  what  we  are  doing.  We  are 
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all  engaged  in  a  larger  operation,  we  are  making  these  criminals. 
That  is  a  truism.  Here  is  a  young  fellow  or  a  girl  or  a  man 
locked  up  here  tonight.  Well,  the  fellow  is  not  himself  a 
Sunday  School  character.  He  is  not  a  model,  or  she  is  not. 
Her  indulgent  mother  may  have  thought  she  was  but  she  is  not, 
but  this  is  her  first  open  step.  You  know  what  is  happening 
this  minute  in  this  lockup  in  Indianapolis.  It  needs  only  an 
hour  of  that  to  get  that  person  into  a  pretty  bad  state.  The 
next  step  is  still  worse.  If  the  offense  is  venial,  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  felony,  but  of  misdemeanors,  we  have  put  the  person  into 
the  most  ingenious  place  for  making  him  worse  that  we  could 
ever  have  imagined.  We  have  that  very  well  perfected  indeed. 
That  is  a  place  that  is  dead  certain  to  make  that  person  the 
worst  kind  of  a  boy  or  girl  in  less  than  a  week.  There  is  no 
failure.  We  make  very  few  failures  in  that  direction  I  must  say. 
If  you  like  that  kind  of  thing  that  ought  to  please  you,  the 
perfect  way  we  do  that,  it  is  further  a  graded  system. 

We  are  all  talking  about  graded  systems  now ;  this  is  about 
as  perfect  a  graded  system  as  you  can  find.  We  pass  them  along 
after  the  primary  or  district  school  of  the  city  jail,  into  the 
county  jail.  I  should  say  that  would  be  the  high  school.  Then 
it  is  another  easy  step  to  the  university  which  is  up  on  your  lake 
shore.  By  that  time  the  convict  is  well  fitted  for  that.  We  have 
not  done  a  thing  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  or  stop  him.  We 
are  perfectly  responsible  as  citizens  for  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  that  human  nature  is  bad.  We  admit  that. 
We  have  priests  and  churches  and  a  lot  of  other  things  to  save 
ourselves.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  some  of  us  worth 
saving — and  some  need  it  very  badly — but  we  bend  all  our 
energies  to  the  manufacture  of  these  people  who  by  and  by 
terrorize  over  us. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  suppose  people  are  born  who 
would  commit  crime  if  they  were  not  in  jails,  prisons  or  places 
of  that  sort.  There  are  plenty  of  people  crooked  by  nature. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  larger  proportion  are  not.  You 
would  agree  to  that  if  I  took  you  down  to  the  care  of  the 
dependent  and  young  children.  But  for  the  felon  we  are  largely 
responsible.  We  are  wittingly  submitting  ourselves  to  great 
expense,  and  we  are  unwittingly  doing  the  most  serious  injury 
to  the  social  organism  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

Now,   I  want  to  speak  a  little  further  of  the   relations  of 

society  to  this  question.     The  people  who  encourage  this,  and 

who  submit  to  it,  are  probably  unconscious  of  what  I  have  been 

saying,  because  they  are  uninformed.     It  has  been  part  of  the 

.work  of  the  Prison  Association  to  draw  public  attention  to  these 
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facts.  When  we  go  further  we  see  that  the  economic  problem  is 
not  simply  an  economic  problem  but  a  scientific  and  a  humani- 
tarian problem.  Now,  this  is  getting  to  be  a  very  scientific  age, 
and  we  are  applying  to  almost  all  the  affairs  of  life  the  work  of 
experts,  people  trained  in  certain  directions.  We  say  in  a  general 
way  when  we  come  to  deal  with  this  class  which  has  been  created 
by  ourselves  or  left  to  grow  spontaneously,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
deal  with  them  for  the  protection  of  society.  That  is  perfectly 
true  for  the  security  and  protection  of  society.  All  I  have  to  say 
about  ihat  is  that  this  system  does  not  protect  society.  In  the 
first  place  it  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  onus  of  expense,  and  in 
the  second  place  after  you  have  paid  your  cash  you  do  not  get 
protection.  You  get  protection  for  just  a  little  while,  for  just  the 
short  time  for  which  this  person  is  removed  from  the  community. 
You  are  safe  so  long  as  he  is  locked  up  and  that  is  all.  If  the 
argument  is  that  we  have  a  right  to  deal  with  the  prisoner  for 
the  protection  of  society,  then  I  say  that  society  is  not  half 
protected  by  the  present  method. 

We  do  not  apply  the  method  which  I  have  been  intimating 
elsewhere  in  life.  We  have  come  to  deal  with  the  other  problems 
of  life  in  a  different  way.  If  we  want  a  watch  made  we  do  not 
go  to  the  blacksmith.  If  we  expect  a  prayer  or  a  sermon  we 
call  on  the  priest  or  pastor.  If  we  are  ill  we  send  for  a  doctor — 
sometimes  we  are  sorry  and  think  we  ought  to  have  sent  for  the 
other  one.  If  anything  serious  is  the  matter  with  us  we  no 
longer  trust  to  our  own  ignorance  and  unaided  judgment,  but  we 
call  in  an  expert  When  any  one  has  lost  his  mind  or  is  insane, 
we  consult  a  specialist  in  insanity.  We  do  it  altogether  now. 
That  is  a  very  recent  thing,  and  that  is  one  of  the  great  improve- 
ments we  have  made.  In  almost  all  these  ways  we  proceed  with 
a  scientific  purpose  and  intent. 

As  to  the  treatment,  however,  of  the  person  who  is  not  only 
in  a  way  insane  but  who  is  thoroughly  diseased  in  mind  and 
body  and  estate,  instead  of  turning  him  over  to  the  doctor,  we 
have  until  quite  recently  turned  him  over  to  the  politician  to  be 
treated.  Now  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  most  difficult  problem 
that  human  civilization  has  to  deal  with  is  that  of  restoring  a 
man  who  is  diseased  and  twisted  and  warped,  who  is  what  you 
may  call  made  of  the  slag  which  civilization  throws  up  in  all  the 
great  centers.  It  is  a  complex  problem  requiring  all  the  science 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  it.  An  individual  who  has  become 
impaired  physically,  who  has  become  corroded  morally,  whose 
helm  is  unshipped,  so  that  it  does  not  steer  him,  bumps  about 
like  a  torpedo  ready  to  do  evil  to  everything  that  touches  him. 
There  is  nothing  within  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world 
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more  important  than  that  problem,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to 
understand  it  and  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  person  is  after 
all  a  man. 

One  of  the  profoundest  things  that  Coleridge  ever  said  was 
something  in  his  Table  Talk,  that  no  man  is  altogether  an 
animal.  There  is  in  every  man  something  by  which  he  is  either 
going  upward  to  be  an  angel  or  going  downward  to  be  a  devil. 
Of  course  we  are  all  good — at  least  many  of  us  are  and  as  for  the 
others,  they  have  not  all  found  out  that  we  are  not.  You 
remember  the  little  girl  who  came  home  from  Sunday  school 
and  asked  her  mother  if  her  father  ever  lied.  "  Why  what  a 
question  my  child,"  said  the  mother.  "  Why  certainly  not — 
why  no — sometimes — why — he  does  not  of  course — you  have  to 
be  different  you  know — he  says  things  of  course — you  under- 
stand." "  But  mother,"  the  child  persisted,  "  do  you  ever  lie  ?" 
"  Why  no  my  child  of  course  I  don't — of  course  you  have  to  say 
— you  have  to  make  some  impression — you  don't  exactly  mean." 
"  Well  mother,"  said  the  little  girl  suddenly,  u  I  don't  want  to 
go  to  heaven."  "  Why  that  is  queer  talk,"  said  the  mother,  "for 
a  little  girl  who  has  just  come  from  Sunday  school.  Why  don't 
you  want  to  go  to  heaven  ?  "  u  Because  I  don't  want  to  be  alone 
there  with  God  and  George  Washington."  We  are  all  of  us  a 
little  in  that  way,  so  we  consider  scientifically  there  is  a  pretty 
fair  basis  to  work  on  and  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  man  like  George  Washington,  it  is  just  about 
as  impossible  to  find  a  man  who  has  not  any  good  in  him.  I 
believe  Mr.  Brockway  has  been  a  long  time  in  search  of  the  incor- 
rigible. If  he  would  look  long  enough  he  could  not  find  them  ! 
Many  seem  to  be  incorrigible,  but  it  is  the  experience  of  most 
experts  that  they  do  not  know  when  they  can  call  a  man 
incorrigible.  If  they  have  a  good  deal  of  patience  and  keep  on 
trying  the  chances  are  that  they  will  find*  a  spot  in  him  that  they 
can  reach,  so  that  it  is  becoming  a  very  unsafe  thing  to  say  of 
any  human  being  that  he  is  absolutely  incorrigible.  One 
method  will  fail,  another  will  succeed.  A  short  time  will  answer 
in  one  case,  a  long  time  in  another. 

I  would  a  good  deal  rather  be  responsible  for  a  mistake 
about  his  incorrigibility  than  to  condemn  him  outright.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  man  absolutely  without  any  divine  spark. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  has  been  created  that  way  yet.  There 
may  have  been  in  the  old  period  when  the  tail  was  still  on,  but 
now  it  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us  are  furnished  with  some  divine 
spark  somewhere  and  it  is  a  fairly  economic  and  scientific  duty 
for  us  to  find  that  out  and  blow  it  up  into  a  little  life  and  see 
what  we  can  do. 
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Then  the  question  immediately  comes  in  your  mind  to  be  a 
sort  of  humanitarian  question.  It  is  still  an  economic  question, 
because  the  worst  thing  it  used  to  be  said  to  do  with  a  man  was 
to  hang  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  always  true,  but 
it  is  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  with  a  person  who  is  capable  of 
producing  anything  in  the  world  to  make  a  non-producer  of  him. 
That  is  an  economic  truth.  The  more  people  we  have  producing 
wealth  or  producing  the  means  of  comfort,  the  better  off  the 
community  is.  That  is  a  simple  proposition. 

I  think  it  is  a  notion  of  Froebel  that  the  awakening  of  one's 
powers  turns  on  a  certain  creative  activity,  and  that  in  connection 
with  some  other  person  or  .persons.  That  is  a  fundamental 
notion  of  Froebel.  The  only  possible  way  of  reaching  a  person 
for  his  own  good  or  for  the  good  of  the  community,  is  by  making 
him  do  something.  Now  it  could  be  stated  like  this :  If  you 
will  tell  me  what  your  belief  is  I  will  tell  you  what  your  occu- 
pation is.  That  is  to  say,  what  you  do  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  determines  your  belief  as  well  as  your  sympathies. 

Just  the  other  day  I  was  talking  with  a  lady  who  was  very 
sympathetic  about  the  war  with  Spain  and  would  not  listen  to 
any  criticism  on  the  administration  of  the  war.  She  cut  quite 
short  any  inquiries  about  whether  the  army  might  not  have  been 
better  managed  here  or  there.  She  was  a  most  thorough  patriot 
— we  call  everybody  a  patriot  who  goes  blindly  for  anything — I 
was  a  little  puzzled  in  talking  with  her  because  a  few  weeks 
before  she  was  down  on  the  war  with  Spain.  She  thought  no 
war  was  necessary,  and  her  belief  was  just  as  clear  that  we  were  in 
the  wrong.  I  wondered  what  the  matter  was,  and  I  found  out 
that  her  only  son  had  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Brigade.  Her  son's 
occupation  had  changed  her  belief  instantly. 

It  is  the  fundamental  thing  in  Froebel's  system  of  education 
that  the  only  way  to  awaken  powers  is  by  creating  activity,  not 
by  a  senseless  activity,  but  by  an  activity  that  makes  something, 
that  does  something.  Now  the  thing  in  prison  reform,  the  main 
notion  is,  that  you  have  got  to  do  something  with  that  prisoner 
to  make  him  do  something.  That  is  the  whole  problem  of 
education  any  way.  You  have  got  to  make  the  person  educate 
himself.  You  simply  give  him  a  chance  and  he  must  work  out 
his  own  salvation  ;  if  he  does  not  he  amounts  to  nothing. 

Now  the  criminal  we  have  farmed  out  must  be  put  in  a 
position  where  he  can  be  educated.  What  we  call  education  in 
the  popular  sense  is  stuffing  people  with  knowledge.  I  do  not 
mean  that  kind  of  education  that  you  can  do  with  a  sausage 
stuffer.  I  mean  the  education  that  trains  the  man  and  awakens 
all  the  faculties  and  disciplines  the  character.  That  is  the  sort 
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of  education  that  is  to  be  applied  if  we  expect  any  regeneration 
of  the  criminal. 

The  best  method  for  the  treatment  of  the  criminal  is 
coming  rightly  or  wrongly  to  be  called  the  Elrriira  system.  The 
prison  at  Klmira  is  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  most  interesting  place  to  study  all  this  problem  of  psychology. 
It  is  worth  while  to  understand  the  underlying  thought  which 
makes  the  experiment  at  Elmira  not  only  so  interesting  but  so 
successful.  It  is  based  partly  on  that  notion  of  Froebel  and  also 
upon  the  further  notion  that  we  are  the  creatures  of  habit,  so 
many  of  our  acts  are  automatic.  A  child  soon  gets  a  habit.  He 
does  not  have  to  be  told  that  he  must  keep  away  from  the  fire. 
One  half  of  our  habits  are  automatic.  When  an  act  is  performed 
a  sort  of  registration  is  made  on  the  brain,  and  when  the  act  is 
repeated  the  impression  is  deepened  and  the  fluid  or  essence  or 
whatever  it  is,  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance  into  the  same 
place  until  the  habit  is  formed.  That  is  what  we  call  the  forma- 
tion of  a  habit  physiologically. 

The  whole  Elmira  system  is  based  on  that  ability  to  form 
and  to  change  habits.  Everybody  knows  that  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  change  a  person,  to  deprive  hrrn  of  a  bad  habit,  unless  you 
give  him  a  good  habit  in  the  place  of  it  ;  nature  will  not  have  a 
vacuum.  That  is  the  significant  thing  in  the  Elmira  system.  It 
goes  on  the  principle  that  if  you  keep  a  person  long  enough 
doing  a  certain  thing  he  will  form  a  habit  of  doing  it  so  that  it 
shall  be  easier  to  do  that  than  to  do  something  else.  A  great 
part  of  the  good  things  as  well  as  the  bad  things  in  our  lives  are 
matters  of  habit.  As  a  matter  of  habit  we  behave  ourselves  ;  we 
do  not  have  to  stop  and  read  a  code  to  know  what  we  can  do. 
We  grow  up  in  the  habit  of  behaving  like  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
of  being  respectable  and  decent.  It  is  the  growth  of  long  genera- 
tions engendering  a  habit  of  doing  that  thing.  Now,  as  I  said, 
when  a  bad  habit  is  forcibly  expelled  a  good  habit  must  be  put 
in  its  place,  and  there  comes  in  the  principle  of  education  in 
what  we  call  the  Elmira  system. 

Now  the  Elmira  system  is  not  an  attractive  one  to  the 
criminal.  I  read  somewhere  today  that  criminals  would  be  very 
well  satisfied  if  the  whole  of  punishment  as  it  was  called  was 
reduced  to  education,  so  that  all  a  man  had  to  do  was  to  commit 
a  crime,  get  a  certificate  and  go  to  a  first-class  college  to  be 
educated.  That  was  about  the  idea.  Evidently  the  writer  of 
that  did  not  know  the  man  he  was  talking  about.  There  is 
nothing  so  disagreeable,  nothing  for  which  he  so  reluctates  as  to 
change  his  bad  habits  for  decent  habits.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  criminals,  if  given  the  choice  of  undergoing  the 
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hardship  of  an  education  such  as  they  must  go  through  at 
Elmira,  would  prefer  to  go  to  Sing  Sing  and  have  done  with  it. 
They  understand  that  perfectly  well.  I  spoke  when  I  began 
about  sentimentalists.  I  am  not  going  to  aggravate  sentimental- 
ists especially,  but  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  in  this  system  at 
Elmira  and  in  any  other  system  for  the  betterment  of  mankind 
or  society,  there  must  be  absolute  discipline.  I  am  not  going  to 
talk  of  the  question  which  has  been  discussed  here  somewhat  as 
to  how  that  discipline  should  be  applied.  Every  soul  is  individual 
and  different  from  every  other  soul,  and  I  doubt  if  any  legislature 
or  any  set  of  men  are  wise  enough  to  prescribe  the  disciplinary 
treatment  necessary  in  every  individual  case.  I  shall  say  as  to 
that,  that  our  way  out  wras  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  other 
directions.  It  is  the  same  with  medicine  and  with  insanity. 
We  have  educated  some  experts  and  we  turn  such  matters  over 
to  them.  Now  in  order  to  treat  successfully  a  confirmed  criminal 
you  must  turn  him  over  to  an  expert,  to  a  person  who  under- 
stands how  to  treat  him. 

Well,  now,  whether  in  the  course  of  that  discipline  which  is 
absolutely  essential  you  shall  use  or  shall  not  use  physical  force, 
I  am  not  going  to  say,  only  to  say  this  ;  that  I  do  not  know  any 
successful  administration  of  law  anywhere,  divine  or  human,  that 
has  not  force  back  of  it,  and  I  never  knew  any  law  anywhere  that 
was  successfully  administered  unless  there  was  known  to  be  back 
of  it  an  adequate  force  of  execution.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  our  own  law-abiding  community  largely  rests  upon  that 
belief,  and  that  the  reason  we  do  not  have  outbreaks  is  because  it 
has  become  well  settled  in  the  public  mind  that  the  law  is  back- 
ed up  by  force  and  is  not  a  farce,  and  that  the  force  may  be  forth- 
coming. 

To  revert  a  moment  to  the  criminal  class.  I  am  going  to 
make  a  rather  radical  statement.  I  believe  in  human  liberty 
when  it  is  deserved,  and  I  know  that  we  have  no  right  to  deprive 
a  man  unjustly  of  his  liberty  ;  but  I  also  know  that  the  commu- 
nity has  the  right  to  its  own  freedom,  and  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  indulge  his  own  liberty  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  or 
comfort  of  others.  Now,  when  you  come  to  the  criminal  who 
by  his  crime  has  convicted  himself  of  belonging  to  the  criminal 
class,  and  who  has  confessed  that  he  has  made  that  his  object  in 
life,  his  whole  business,  he  is  at  once  an  enemy  acknowledged 
and  confessed.  You  say  how  are  you  going  to  tell?  Well,  you 
have  been  making  jumps  and  guesses  at  that  before  now.  I 
think  you  can  tell  after  the  third  sentence.  That  looks  as  if  it 
were  confirmed.  I  likely  think  you  can  certainly  tell  after  the 
second  sentence.  Suppose  we  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  the  man.  When  a  man  commits  a  felony,  whether  he  is  led 
to  it  by  hereditary  tendency,  of  which  I  don't  think  very  much, 
or  by  his  bad  associations,  of  which  I  think  something  more — 
though  he  has  committed  that  felony  and  violated  human  law, 
that  really  means  a  state  of  mind  which  has  become  either  very 
much  inclined  towards  going  into  the  criminal  class  or  indicates 
that  he,  is  in  the  criminal  class.  Let  us  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

To  a  great  many  young  men  the  criminal  life  has  many 
attractions,  just  as  the  tramp  life  has  attractions.  They  love  the 
life  of  risk  and  danger.  They  take  chances  just  as  people  like  to 
hunt  and  kill  things — game,  Spaniards,  Indians.  That  is  very 
interesting.  We  have  not  got  rid  of  it  yet,  we  shall  some  time — 
the  desire  to  kill  things.  The  criminal  has  that  sort  of  passion. 
A  good  many  of  them  like  that  wav  of  life  ;  it  is  a  game.  They 
take  the  chances  and  the  risk.  Under  the  old  system  it  was 
considerably  risky  ;  but  if  convicted  they  served  a  definite  term, 
and  after  being  well  fed  for  a  certain  time  they  went  about  their 
business  again  when  they  were  free.  We  could  not  let  a  man  do 
anything  worse  for  himself  than  that.  I  am  not  talking  about 
society  now,  but  about  the  man.  What  is  the  best  thing  to  do 
for  the  man  ?  I  should  say  :  "  My  dear  sir,  the  first  felony  you 
have  committed  is  the  last  one  you  will  ever  have  a  chance  to 
commit,  and  we  do  that  for  your  own  benefit  entirely.  That  is 
not  a  career  any  more.  There  is  no  outlook  for  you.  In  this 
direction  there  is  no  thoroughfare  ! "  What  takes  the  place  of 
it  ?  Why,  the  scientific  treatment ;  that  will  make  a  different 
person  of  him.  That  is  the  whole  of  it.  I  should  say — you  will 
not  like  it,  you  will  like  it  about  fifty  years  from  now,  when  you 
are  all  dead — I  should  say  for  the  first  offense,  I  should  send  the 
person  to  an  institution  to  remain  until  he  has  entirely  changed 
his  nature.  If  he  does  not  change  his  inclination  for  that  sort  of 
life  he  should  continue  to  stay  in  prison  at  labor.  Do  you  not 
see  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  is  the  man's  only  salvation  ?  It 
is  not  cruel. 

Now  under  the  expert  examination  people  can  tell  you 
about  conduct  quite  as  well  as  they  can  about  education.  You 
have  to  adopt  some  such  method  as  examing  men  for  college. 
Such  a  man  as  Mr.  Brockway  is  not  once  a  year  deceived  by 
any  one  who  professes  to  be  better  than  he  is.  You  see  in  the 
Elmira  system  a  man  is  put  to  severe  tests — the  school  test,  the 
work  test,  and  the  conduct  test — tests  equalling  those  at  West 
Point.  He  has  to  walk  straight  in  these  three  relations.  Now 
a  man  if  he  be  a  very  smart  fellow  might  be  able  to  do  that. 
You  say  educating  a  man  only  makes  him  a  brighter  criminal. 
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Let  us  give  up  the  whole  business  of  education  then,  if  that  is 
so,  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  criminal.  It  does  happen  that  people 
graduate  from  college  who  go  into  the  penitentiary,  Education 
is  no  safeguard,  but  the  training  there  is  not  that  kind  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  moral,  physical,  intellectual,  and  it  is  of  so  severe  a 
description  that  no  person  can  be  submitted  to  it  for  a  long  term 
of  years  and  not  be  radically  changed.  So  then  for  this  very 
first  offense,  this  very  first  conviction,  I  would  give  the  poor 
fellow  a  chance — no  matter  if  he  is  fifty  or  sixty — to  be  reformed. 
If  we  do  that  we  are  freed  of  all  doubt  about  the  indeterminate 
sentence. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  is  sending  a  person  to  one  of 
these  institutions  until  he  is  fitted  to  come  out.  That  is  the 
true  indeterminate  sentence.  I  have  thought  about  it  a  great 
deal  and  I  cannot  see  any  injustice  in  doing  that.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  treatment  so  good  for  the  individual  and  for 
society.  You  have  ended  his  career  as  a  criminal  as  soon  as  he 
begins. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  for  your  attention  to  my  very 
rambling  remarks.  They  have  seemed  more  rambling  because 
this  subject  is  so  complex  that  while  I  think  of  one  thing  a 
thousand  others  press  into  my  mind.  There  is  no  education  that 
you  cannot  use  upon  this  problem.  It  is  certain  that  you  have 
to  create  a  race  of  experts  to  deal  wiih  these  mixed  conditions, 
and  physically,  morally  and  mentally  to  educate  the  criminal. 
It  is  as  necessary  to  have  experts  there  as  it  was  for  the  American 
navy  to  have  them  in  order  to  destroy  Cervera's  fleet.  That 
was  a  good  stroke.  We  should  not  have  made  it  but  for  that 
absolute  devotion  of  the  naval  officers  who  knew  what  they  were 
all  about,  and  yet  we  were  all  the  time  grumbling  about  spending 
our  money  for  such  expert  service. 

You  will  not  come  to  it  tonight.  You  do  not  believe  it  yetr 
but  you  will  come  to  it  by  and  by,  and  we  shall  have  a  more 
comfortable  world  to  live  in  then.  We  shall  have  this  problem 
settled  on  a  rational  basis.  We  shall  still  have  prisons,  for 
human  nature  is  not  going  to  be  remodelled  even  by  the  Bertillon 
system  or  any  other  system.  We  are  not  going  to  get  rid  of 
evil,  but  we  shall  make  a  brave  step  towards  our  own  peace  and 
comfort  when  we  make  up  our  minds  to  treat  this  subject  in  the 
rational  way  in  which  we  treat  other  mental  and  moral  problems* 


WEDNESDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Congress 'was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  and  after 
prayer  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  reported  through  the 
chairman,  General  BRINKERHOFF,  naming  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
as  the  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 
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Since  John  Howard — the  friend  of  mankind — turned  the 
searchlight  on  prison  management  in  two  continents,  there  has 
been  great  progress  in  methods,  and  with  results  highly  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned. 

Many  a  century  came  and  went,  and  the  fact  that  the  prison 
cell  of  Paul  was  glorified  by  the  presence  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  seemed  forgotten,  and  the  inmate  of  a  prison,  even  in 
Christian  lands,  was  treated  as  an  outcast,  and  almost  beyond  the 
law's  beneficent  protection. 

Within  the  last  century,  however,  the  problem  of  the  wise 
conduct  of  prison  life  has  attracted  the  attention  and  in  a  measure 
engrossed  the  thought  of  statesmen  and  philanthropists,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  ways  and  means  resulting  from  this  combined 
effort,  after  many  an  experiment  resulting  in  failure,  that  which 
was  beautiful  in  theory  has  now  become  a  fact  in  practice, 
namely  :  that  a  restoration  of  the  convict  to  a  fitness  for  citizen- 
ship is  the  main  end  and  aim  of  prison  discipline  in  all  civilized 
lands,  and  where  men  and  methods  have  been  wisely  employed, 
the  effort  has  in  a  measure  succeeded  ;  and  men  and  women  who 
came  to  prison  branded  as  lawbreakers  have  gone  out  to  take  up 
their  part  in  the  world's  work  and  become  good  citizens. 
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The  church  cannot  make  Christians  of  all  sinners,  nor  can 
even  the  wisest  and  kindest  prison  discipline  make  good  law- 
abiding  citizens  out  of  all  inmates ;  but  if  some  are  restored  to 
moral  soundness  it  is  worth  the  cost,  when  we  consider  the  value 
of  an  immortal  soul. 

It  is  impracticable  to  formulate  an  iron-clad  system  of  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  various  classes  of  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories, but  there  are  some  fundamental  principles  which  should 
enter  into  and  dominate  all  systems. 

As  the  wisdom  of  the  law  is  often  demonstrated  by  the 
mode  of  its  administration,  it  is  fair  to  consider  not  only  the 
methods,  but  the  men  who  are  to  be  intrusted  with  their  execu- 
tion. 

A  necessary  precedent  to  success  is,  that  properly  qualified 
men  should  execute  the  rules  for  the  government  of  these  institu- 
tion. An  impassable  line  should  be  drawn  between  the  legislature 
and  executive.  When  the  executive  officer  has  been  chosen, 
whether  he  be  denominated  superintendent  or  warden,  he  should 
be  clothed  with  full  powers,  independent  in  their  exercise. 

If  a  deputy  or  assistant  be  chosen,  like  power  should  be 
vested  in  him,  subject  only  to  his  immediate  superior.  Men  thus 
chosen  and  qualified,  are  the  best  judges  of  how  and  when  to  act 
in  cases  not  covered  by  rule  or  precedent,  and  their  action  should 
be  beyond  appeal  or  reversal. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Who  is  held  responsible  to 
the  public  for  the  wise,  honest  and  faithful  management  of  penal 
institutions  ?  Not  the  board  of  managers,  or  prison  board,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  the  executive  head  of  the  institution.  Hence  it 
is  all  important  to  insure  success,  to  select  an  executive  officer, 
built  on  lines  specially  fitted  for  the  management  of  men.  The 
animal  in  mankind  is  normally  alike  in  a  prince  or  a  pauper,  a 
nabob  or  a  tramp.  If  a  man  is  to  be  lifted  up  to  a  knowledge  of 
and  a  capacity  for  a  higher  life,  the  animal  instinct  must  yield 
to,  and  be  dominated  by  the  mental  and  spiritual.  In  many, 
indeed  in  most  cases,  these  are  dormant  in  the  inmates  of  prisons. 
A  man  therefore,  who  is  not  only  experienced  in  method,  but 
also  practical  in  action,  should  be  chosen.  He  should  be  also  a 
student  of  mankind,  especially  for  the  criminal  classes.  He  should 
be  clean  in  his  own  life,  and  compassionate  of  the  weakness  of 
others  ;  firm  in  conviction,  yet  preferring  to  be  right,  rather  than 
to  cling  to  an  erroneous  decision  from  pride  of  opinion  ;  so  lofty 
in  mind  and  action,  that  his  judgment  will  be  accepted  by  his 
subordinate,  without  question  as  to  its  wisdom  ;  with  so  strong 
an  individuality,  as  to  be  above  insult  and  beyond  any  feeling  of 
petty  spleen  or  revenge ;  so  just  in  all  his  deliberations  and 
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conclusions,  that  when  a  rule  has  been  violated,  however  grossly, 
and  a  punishment  imposed  and  complied  with,  then  the  debt  is 
paid.  To  these  qualifications,  add  a  Christian  life,  and  then  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  man  can  be  trusted  to  do  the  right  thing 
at  all  times. 

While  these  characteristics  are  indispensable,  or  at  least 
desirable  in  the  executive  head  of  a  penal  institution,  it  would  be 
well  if  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  could  be  found  in  every 
subordinate. 

With  a  man  of  this  class,  a  long  code  of  rules  would  be 
unnecessary,  and  much  of  detail  could  be  left  to  his  discretion,  as 
the  special  need  arose. 

It  is  essential  that  the  executive  officer  should  select  his  own 
subordinates.  Also  he  is  entitled  to  unquestioned  confidence, 
obedience  and  loyalty  at  their  hands.  Board  of  management 
may  be  more  or  less  subject  to  political  influence.  As  a  rule 
they  are  business  men,  selected  because  of  their  standing  in  the 
community.  Engrossed  in  their  own  work  they  seldom  are 
experienced  in  the  business  of  the  management  of  criminals  in 
detail.  And  indeed  in  many  instances  would  not  assume  any 
such  duties.  It  would  therefore  seem  wise  to  vest  in  the  chief 
executive,  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  selection  and  discharge 
of  all  subordinates,  and  then  hold  him  responsible  for  the  wise 
exercise  of  the  power  and  the  proper  conduct  of  his  subordinates 
so  chosen. 

Tiie  primary  rules  should  require  and  enforce  cleanliness, 
orderly  conduct,  unhesitating  performance  of  all  duties  assigned, 
observance  of  rules  for  preservation  of  health,  respectful  behavior 
toward  officers,  and  also  toward  comrades,  all  of  which  tend  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  convict,  and  if  properly  understood 
should  be  cheerfully  complied  with. 

Inseparable  from  prison  discipline  is  the  occasional  violation 
of  the  rules,  and  the  consequent  unpleasant  duty  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  obedience  by  punishment. 

Some  violations  are  wilful,  while  others  are  the  result  of 
thoughtlessness  or  ignorance.  Now,  how  and  to  what  extent 
shall  the  punishment  be  applied,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  all 
temperaments  and  restrain  and  deter  from  future  disobedience. 

A  person  comes  into  a  prison,  and  carelessly  or  recklessly 
violates  one  of  the  minor  rules,  and  he  is  reported,  and  in  a 
hearing  of  the  charge  in  the  presence  of  the  accusing  officer  the 
prisoner  should  be  reasoned   with,  and  if  he  shows  a  spirit  o 
sorrow  and  repentance  for  his  fault,  I  would  admonish  him  agains 
a  repetition  of  the  violation  and  administer  no  further  punish- 
ment. 
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If,  however,  a  violation  of  the  same  rule  has  been  deliberate 
and  wilful,  even  though  it  be  the  first  violation,  if  the  hearing 
of  the  charge  discloses  no  regret  or  indication  of  repentance,  but 
rather  a  careless  and  reckless  indifference  to  his  fault,  then  he 
should  be  punished,  but  not  severely  for  the  first  offense. 

Still  another  class  is  found,  viz.,  rules  are  violated,  and  on  a 
hearing  the  accused  manifests  a  vicious  and  defiant  manner,  both 
in  his  speech  and  demeanor.  If  this  be  for  the  first  offense  let 
there  not  be  too  great  haste  in  punishment ;  send  the  accused  to 
his  cell,  where  in  the  quiet  of  consideration  he  may  realize  his 
improper  conduct  and  the  folly  of  his  refractory  behavior.  This 
followed  by  a  personal  talk  with  him  in  a  kindly  spirit,  will  in 
many  cases  remove  the  necessity  for  further  punishment.  If 
punishment  cannot  be  avoided,  however,  let  it  be  light  for  the 
first  offense,  increasing  it  from  time  to  time  for  subsequent 
refractions  of  the  rules.  If  punishment  be  in  the  solitary  or 
punishment  cell,  and  this  continued  generous  treatment  be  inef- 
fective, then  sterner  measures  must  follow  and  the  habitual 
violator  of  the  rules  should  be  handcuffed  to  the  cell  door,  and  if 
while  in  that  position  the  prisoner  is  violent,  noisy  and  abusive 
in  language,  then  he  should  be  gagged.  For  the  first  time  this 
should  be  continued  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  renewed  if 
ineffective,  for  such  a  time  as  will  result  in  good  behavior.  This 
is  as  far  as  we  have  ever  gone,  except  in  one  instance  where  the 
prisoner  was  condemned  to  the  punishment  cell,  and  while  there 
destroyed  his  clothing  and  befouled  his  cell  and  himself  with  his 
own  filth.  In  this  case  the  hose  was  turned  on  to  the  cell  and 
the  prisoner  at  the  same  time,  and  both  thoroughly  cleansed,  and 
this  proved  effective. 

Another  class  that  drilts  into  many  of  our  prisons  are 
persons  who,  in  a  measure,  are  irresponsible,  and  yet  whose  con- 
duct at  times  is  such  that  restraint  is  necessary.  Intellectually 
weak  as  well  as  depraved,  and  oftentimes  vicious,  we  cannot  deal 
with  them  as  though  fully  responsible  for  their  conduct.  In  such 
cases  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  an  isolated  cell,  or  a  cell  in  an 
isolated  part  of  the  prison,  where,  should  it  become  necessary, 
the  person  could  be  restrained  without  doing  harm  to  himself  or 
being  an  annoyance  to  others,  and  thus  they  would  not  interfere 
with  the  general  discipline  of  the  prison. 

The  system  of  paroles  for  good  behavior,  and  the  commuta- 
tion of  a  term  of  imprisonment,  is  wise  in  its  effects  on  prisoners 
and  stimulates  obedience  to  prison  discipline.  It  would  be  well 
if  it  were  adopted  in  some  form  or  other  in  all  the  states.  This 
is  now  especially  important,  since  in  some  states  the  agitation  of 
certain  elements,  somewhat  potent  in  politics,  has  led  to  legislative 
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enactments  limiting  work  by  inmates  of  penal  institutions,  and 
is  practically  prohibitive  of  labor  in  prisons.  This  is  unwise 
in  the  judgment  of  many,  if  not  all  men,  connected  with  the 
management  of  punitive  institutions.  It  is  harmful  in  the 
extreme,  and  interferes  with'  the  rights  of  the  criminal,  and 
results  in  unfitting  him  in  many  instances  for  earning  a  livelihood 
when  his  term  has  expired. 

Society  has  the  undoubted  right,  for  cause,  to  restrain  a 
man's  liberty,  and  under  certain  circumstances  to  take  his  life, 
but  it  has  no  right  under  the  forms  of  law  to  do  that  which  will 
either  weaken  the  mind  or  debilitate  the  body. 

Men  of  largest  experience  in  connection  with  prison  manage- 
ment, agree  that  idleness  in  prisons  is  merciless  and  inhuman, 
periling  mental  and  physical  health. 

Take  a  man  with  an  active  mentality  and  healthy  physique, 
let  him  be  condemned  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  without 
employment  for  body  or  mind,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he 
will  emerge  from  his  prison  life  with  health  shattered  and  mind 
enfeebled  and  just  so  far  unfitted  to  take  his  place  and  meet 
life's  battles  and  duties.  He  knows  that  the  world  is  moving 
on  without  him,  that  the  ranks  have  closed  up  in  the  majestic 
procession  of  the  world's  workers  ;  and  when  he  does  return  to 
the  world  he  is  left  behind  hopeless,  helpless  and  ambitionless. 

In  the  name  "of  humanity  let  this  be  remedied.  Where  a 
system  of  labor  exists,  it  is  found  that  better  discipline  prevails, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  better  moral,  mental  and  physical 
health  exists  as  a  consequence.  A  system  that  receives  a 
convict,  a  healthy  and  skilled  worker,  and  condemns  him  to 
idleness  and  uselessness,  in  so  many  words  condemns  him  not 
only  to  separation  from  his  family  and  friends,  from  his  work 
and  earning  power,  but  to  civil  death  for  a  term  of  years,  is  in- 
human and  barbaric,  unworthy  of  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  a  travesty  on  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

On  the  contrary  a  man  who  has  transgressed  the  law,  who 
realizes*  that  he  must  be  punished  to  appease  the  offended  law, 
and  this,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  society,  but  for  his  own 
restoration  to  moral  health,  will  yield  more  readily  to  the  treat- 
ment if  he  can  feel  that  somehow  he  is  still  one  of  the  busv 

j 

throng  who  do  the  world's  work.  How  can  this  be  done  ?  By 
carrying  brick  from  side  to  side  in  an  inclosure  ?  No,  it  must 
be  by  employment  on  lines  of  competitive  work,  which  on  the 
completion  of  his  term  of  service,  will  send  him  out  into  the 
world  again  fitted  for  work  on  some  active  line  where  there  is 
demand  for  labor. 

A  system    of  prison   discipline    that  fails  to  make  a  man 
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better,  physically  and  morally  is,  either  defective  in  its  methods, 
or  is  imperfectly  administered.  And  if  after  a  term  in  prison  a 
man  goes  into  the  world  a  foe  to  law  and  order,  and  with  his 
hand  against  all  established  things,  it  is  because  he  has  not 
received  the  sort  of  treatment  calculated  to  build  and  renew, 
rather  than  destrov.  If  such  treatment  has  been  wise  and 
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proper,  he  would  be  inoculated  with  the  knowledge,  that  from  a 
selfish  standpoint,  if  no  other,  it  is  wiser  to  be  a  law  observer 
than  a  law  breaker.  If  this  has  not  resulted,  then  he  may  be 
classed  as  a  persistent  degenerate,  an  habitual  criminal,  and 
beyond  any  human  power  of  reformation. 

We  find  one  of  the  most  efficient  helpers  in  the  chaplain, 
whom  we  might  designate  the  prisoner's  special  friend.  He 
stands  as  a  medium  between  the  rules  and  regulations,  which  of 
necessity  must  be  imposed  and  enforced,  and  the  varied  charac- 
teristics of  shrewd  intellectual  craftiness,  melancholia  and  imbe- 
cility, which  are  combined  in  a  prison  population.  To  the 
officers,  the  prisoners  are  a  class  and  treated  as  such  ;  to  the 
chaplain  they  are  individuals,  endowed  with  all  the  variety  of 
personality  found  in  humanity.  Being  a  man  especially  adapted 
to  the  work,  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  and  moreover 
having  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Master,  he 
throws  his  whole  heart  into  the  work.  Patient  and  sympathetic, 
his  ear  is  open  to  every  tale  of  woe,  to  every  confession  of  guilt 
and  crime,  to  every  aspiration  and  determination  for  reformation, 
to  every  struggle  toward  a  higher  life.  He  is  to  the  convict  who 
believes  in  him,  a  conscience.  As  a  result  there  is  at  least  one 
person  in  the  world  whom  they  can  trust,  and  whom  they 
admire  ;  one  hand  that  is  not  against  them,  and  why,  he  is  a 
Christian.  Unconsciously  they  raise  their  standard  of  morality, 
and  as  morality  is  the  foundation  of  good  conduct,  they  are 
better  prisoners  as  a  result,  and  afterwards  better  citizens. 

Still  however,  the  chaplain  must  be  discreet.  He  must  in 
no  wise  interfere  with  the  prison  management.  He  must  never 
usurp  the  authority  of  officer  or  superintendent.  He  must 
never  allow  his  sympathies  to  overrule  his  judgment.  He 
must  never  degenerate  into  a  shield  behind  which  the  prisoner 
may  hide  from  justice  administered  by  the  prison  authorities. 

One  of  the  greatest  instruments  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
chaplain  is  the  daily  mail.  Through  the  letters  he  reads  the 
hearts  of  the  prisoners,  and  learns  their  personalities.  The 
in-coming  mail  opens  up  to  him  the  former  life,  the  environ- 
ments, the  social  intercourse,  and  the  friends  and  companions  of 
the  prisoner,  before  he  entered  the  prison  sphere.  The  outgoing 
letters  tell  of  his  present  condition,  his  spiritual  advancement, 
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his  moral  tendencies,  the  weak  points  of  his  character,  and  his 
probable  plans  for  the  future.  Becoming-  acquainted  with  all 
this  through  the  medium  of  the  prisoner's  correspondence,  the 
chaplain  goes  to  work  intelligently,  suiting  his  actions  to  the 
case  in  hand.  The  position  of  the  chaplain  in  the  management 
of  a  prison,  is  unique.  One  of  the  qualifications  of  the  ordinary 
officer  is  firmness,  oftentimes  to  rigidity.  He  must  be  strict, 
he  must  command.  Not  so  with  the  chaplain,  who  has  the 
advantage  in  that  he  is  not  required  to  report,  or  to  inflict 
punishment  for  misconduct.  Adaptation  for  consolation  and 
consultation  are  the  paramount  qualifications  for  his  office, 
together  with  patience  and  a  high  moral  standard.  In  this  latter 
respect  his  influence  extends  not  only  to  the  prisoners,  but  to  the 
officers  as  well,  and  consequently  the  moral  tone  of  the  whole 
institution  is  raised.  This  we  might  designate  as  the  chaplain's 
business  in  the  prison,  to  promote  morality.  In  short,  the 
chaplain  is  the  moral  moving  power  of  the  prison  ;  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  constituted  of  prison  managers,  warden  or  superin- 
tendent and  officers. 

The  physician  has  directly  but  little  to  do  with  the  discipline 
of  the  prison,  yet  his  place  is  an  important  one,  being  responsible 
for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution,  and  his  work  has 
thus  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  helping  with  the  general  man- 
agement. 

In  an  institution  where  work  of  a  varied  character  is  required 
of  prisoners,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  when  changed  from 
one  branch  of  work  to  another,  should  the  work  be  distasteful  to 
him,  to  plead  inability  on  account  of  sickness,  and  it  is  left  with 
the  physician  to  decide  as  to  4ns  fitness  for  this  particular  work  ; 
and  at  such  a  time,  by  the  exercise  of  his  rare  tact  and  keen 
insight  into  human  nature,  he  materially  assists  in  the  general 
management,  and  the  despised  labor  is  never  short  of  workers 
nor  the  discipline  jeopardized  by  a  large  number  remaining  in 
idleness  as  a  result  of  feigned  sickness. 

A  man's  temperament  depends  largely  upon  his  physical 
condition.  A  good  healthy  body  is  conducive  to  obedience  in  a 
prisoner.  Whereas,  a  man  sufferin'g  from  biliousness,  indigestion, 
&c.,  is  very  likely  to  be  morose  and  irritable  in  disposition,  and 
correspondingly  difficult  to  manage ;  and  by  diligent  care  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  these  ailments  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
thus  facilitating  the  labor  and  assisting  in  the  discipline  of  the 
institution. 

Finally,  it  is  also  important  that  all  rules  of  discipline  should 
be  uniformly  executed,  regardless  of  the  previous  character  or 
social  condition  of  the  prisoner.  A  man  who  has  been  a  law- 
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abiding  citizen,  who  by  reason  of  a  sudden  passion,  an  over- 
whelming temptation,  or  while  under  the  influence  of  rum, 
commits  a  crime  for  which  imprisonment  follows,  is  generally 
restive  for  a  time  under  the  necessary  restrictions  of  a  punitive 
institution  ;  yet  he  usually  obeys  the  rules,  and  hence  seldom 
becomes  liable  to  the  penalties  for  violation. 

Hardships  come  from  a  change  in  mode  of  living  and  in 
diet,  and  for  a  new  inmate  to  become  acclimated  is  a  transition 
period  calling  for  wise  treatment,  unless  bad  results  are  to  follow. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  true  wisdom,  as  it  is  certainly  kindness,  not 
to  harshly  rebuke  for  slight  infraction  of  the  rules.  Unused  to 
prison  life,  a  man  enters  it  with  a  shudder.  It  crushes  him  with 
something  painful  in  its  cruelty  and  inexorable  in  its  indifference. 
No  sun,  no  glorious  summer  day,  no  brilliant  sky,  no  April  dawn, 
a  remembrance  of  all  that  is  left  behind,  makes  the  night  even 
more  gloomy  and  black.  Just  then  he  stands  between  two 
abysses — one  that  saves,  the  other  that  destroys.  Much  depends 
on  the  management  whether  he  shall  be  impelled  in  the  right 
direction,  or  whether  the  hours  of  reverie,  gloom  and  silence, 
bringing  thoughts  that  he  is  a  pariah  of  the  law,  condemned  by 
civilization,  with  no  weapon  but  hatred  of  human  law,  shall 
result,  if  not  arrested  by  some  providential  incident,  in  a  hatred 
of  society,  a  hatred  of  the  human  race,  of  all  creation,  to  be 
followed  by  a  withering  of  the  soul,  slow  but  fatally,  a  paralysis 
to  an  incomplete  nature,  and  crushing  to  the  intellect.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  influence  be  salvatory,  what  results  may  follow? 
Victor  Hugo  says  :  "There  is%in  every  human  soul  a  primary 
spark,  a  divine  element,  incomprehensible  in  this  world  and 
immortal  in  the  other,  which  good^can  develop,  illume,  and 
cause  to  glisten  splendidly,  and  which  evil  can  never  entirely 
extinguish." 

Dante  found  inscribed  on  the  gate  to  the  inferno,  "  Who 
enters  here  leaves  hope  behind."  Hope  should  never  be  erased 
from  the  brow  of  any  man  where  God  has  written  it.  Hope  is 
heaven's  tonic.  Its  rays  reach  the  darkest  corner  of  the  darkest 
dungeon  ;  it  touches  the  heart  of  suffering,  sinful  man  like  the 
happy  sunlight,  and  bids  him  look  up  again,  take  courage,  and 
gird  himself  manlike.  It  is  like  the  touch  of  "  a  vanished  hand, 
or  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  dead."  Kind  words,  sympathetic 
treatment,  and  thoughtful  management,  will  be  the  gospel  for 
salvation  to  many  a  soul. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  INDIANA 

WOMAN'S  PRISON. 

BY    MISS  SARA   F.    KKELY,    INDIANAPOLIS. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  question  that  demands  greater  consid- 
eration in  this  age  than  that  of  crime  and  the  criminal — what 
constitutes  the  one,  and  how  best  to  correct,  punish  or  reform 
the  other— is  the  study  of  the  hour.  It  does  not  always  follow 
because  one  has  committed  a  crime,  that  that  one  is  necessarily 
a  criminal.  A  person  may  be  overtaken  with  a  fault,  or  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  under  the  influence  of  jealousy  or  some 
kindred  evil,  be  led  to  commit  an  act  that  is  of  a  criminal  nature, 
and  yet  that  person  in  a  saner  moment  would  involuntarily  recoil 
from  such  a  deed.  But  the  act  is  done,  the  crime  committed  and 
the  accidental  criminal  enters  the  class  of  deliberate  criminals, 
and  must  suffer  the  penalty  of  a  broken  law.  Great  reforms 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  these  matters,  and  perhaps 
none  greater  than  the  separation  of  the  criminal  classes,  especially 
the  separation  of  male  from  female  criminals.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  one  living  in  this  enlightened  age  who  will  not  willingly 
concede  that  prisons  for  women  should  be  separate  from  those  of 
men,  and  wholly  in  charge  of  women. 

Indiana  was  the  first  state  to  make  any  provision  for  sepa- 
rating the  sexes  among  criminal  classes,  and  it  is  the  only  state 
having  a  prison  for  women,  managed  and  controlled  entirely  by 
women. 

This  separation  originated  in  the  minds  of  two  women  from 
the  Society  of  Friends,  Sarah  Smith  and  Rhoda  M.  Coffin,  who 
in  1869  had  been  appointed  a  committee  on  prison  visitation 
from  that  church. 

While  on  their  tour  of  inspection  they  found  the  state  of 
morals  in  our  southern  prison  in  such  a  deplorable  condition 
that  they  felt  constrained  to  seek  some  relief  for  the  unfortunate 
women  confined  there,  several  of  whom  were  serving  life 
sentences.  After  a  very  full  discussion  of  this  subject  with  those 
most  interested  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  governor 
of  the  state,  then  Honorable  Conrad  Baker,  a  bill  was  formed 
and  presented  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  asking  for 
money  to  build  a  separate  prison  for  the  criminal  women  of  the 
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state.  After  great  deliberation  the  bill  was  passed  with  a  proviso 
that  a  reformatory  department  for  girls  should  be  connected 
with  it. 

As  there  were  only  seventeen  criminal  women  in  the  state 
at  that  time,  the  number  was  thought  to  be  too  small  for  the  great 
expense  of  a  separate  building.  This  institution  was  to  have  two 
departments  under  the  same  management,  one  to  be  called  the 
reformatory  and  the  other  the  penal  department.  This  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  a  great  mistake. 
These  are  distinctly  two  separate  institutions  and  never  should 
have  been  built  upon  the  same  ground,  for  it  must  appear  to  all 
a,  great  injustice  to  wayward  or  even  incorrigible  girls  to  be 
under  the  samev  roof  with  criminal  women. 

The  institution  was  called  the  Indiana  Reformatory  Insti- 
tution for  Women  and  Girls,  with  the  two  departments,  as  above 
stated.  The  first  Superintendent,  Sarah  J.  Smith,  was  appointed 
on  the  i2th  day  of  June,  1873.  A  Board  of  Visitors,  consisting 
of  the  Governor  and  two  ladies,  was  also  appointed. on  the  T7th 
of  July,  1873,  to  Aspect  the  building,  examine  as  to  the  treat- 
ment and  employment  of  the  inmates,  and  the  management  of  its 
affairs,  especially  the  expenditures.  A  board  of  managers,  com- 
posed entirely  of  men,  had  been  appointed  when  the  building 
was  begun. 

On  the  loth  of  September,  1873,  two  g^8  were  brought 
from  the  jail  to  help  clear  away  the  rubbish  and  get  the  building 
ready  for  a  formal  opening  which  would  take  place  upon  the 
reception  of  the  prisoners  from  Jeffersoiiville.  Their  coining  had 
been  looked  forward  to  for  five  anxious  years,  and  it  was  to  be  a 
great  event.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1873 — just  twenty-five  years 
ago — the  warden,  chaplain  and  matron  of  the  Jeffersonville  prison 
brought  the  seventeen  women  prisoners  to  their  new  home. 
They  feared  there  might  be  trouble,  as  the  moral  character  of 
some  were  below  hope  and  two  were  considered  dangerous. 

These  women  had  been  accustomed  to  the  usual  allowance 
of  tobacco  ;  besides  they  came  with  their  white  tucked  skirts  and 
morning  wrappers  and  trunks  full  of  fine  clothing,  all  of  which 
must  be  laid  aside  for  the  plain  gingham  dress  and  smoothly 
arranged  hair.  The  greatest  trial,  perhaps,  was  the  suppression 
of  tobacco.  It  did  not  matter  how  superior  the  accommodations 
of  their  new  quarters — if  they  could  not  have  tobacco  they  would 
rather  go  back  to  the  old  prison  again.  Work,  as  usual,  proved 
their  salvation  ;  and  although  the  new  rules  seemed  hard  and 
some  of  their  old  pleasures  less,  they  soon  began  to  love  work, 
and  complied  with  the  new  order  of  things  much  more  willingly 
and  cheerfully  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  A  Sabbath  school 
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and  prayer  meeting  were  at  once  organized  and  conducted  by 
the  officers  who  had  been  appointed,  while  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  took  charge  of  the  chapel  service  on 
Sunday  afternoons  and  held  revival  services  when  practicable. 

The  Police  Gazette  and  New  York  Weekly  were  supplanted 
by  Bibles  and  religious  newspapers.  Other  books  were  con- 
tributed, and  many  earnest  Christian  workers  labored  faithfully 
for  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  improvement  of  these 
women.  Two  evenings  in  the  week  were  also  given  to  the 
elementary  branches  of  an  English  education. 

On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1877,  the  general  supervision  and 
government  of  this  institution  was  vested  in  a  board  of  managers 
composed  entirely  of  women.  Since  that  date  we  stand  as  the 
only  governmental  prison  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Europe  under  the  entire  management  of  women.  We  have  had 
constant  support  and  help  from  the  board  of  state  charities  since 
its  organization,  and  we  always  keep  it  informed  of  everything 
that  occurs  in  the  institution  of  an  unusual  nature. 

Since  those  early  days  the  institution  has  gone  on  with  the 
years  in  a  steady  upward  growth  until  we  believe  it  has  reached 
a  standard  that  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  prison  in 
the  civilized  /world. 

In  order  to  separate  these  two  departments  more  completely 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  name  was  changed  by  an  act  of 
the  legislature  in  1889  to  the  Indiana  Reform  School  for  Girls 
and  Woman's  Prison. 

It  is  still  designed  for  reformation  of  character  and  is  a 
reformatory  prison.  We  would  be  glad  to  drop  the  term  prison 
altogether  if  the  proper  distinction  between  reform  school  and 
prison  could  be  maintained.  We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  criminals  may  be  entirely  removed  from  the  same 
grounds  as  the  reform  school.  It  will  be  far  better  for  both 
institutions  when  such  a  change  is  effected. 

In  the  reformation  of  criminals  constant  employment  is  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  therefore  closely  connected  with  all  other 
agencies  is  the  wholesome  training  which  labor  always  brings. 
In  our  discipline  we  have  always  found  kindness  to  be  the 
important  lever  in  touching  the  hardened  heart.  The  great 
question  is  ever  before  us,  aie  these  women  to  be  returned  to 
their  homes  better  or  worse  for  having  been  in  prison  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  for  them  to  receive  such  instruction  here  as  will  fit 
them  for  useful  lives  notwithstanding  the  taints  of  heredity  or 
environment,  or  the  stains  which  actual  sin  hath  left  upon  them? 

We  receive  women  for  the*  same  crimes  for  which  men  are 
sent  to  prison,  and  they  are  governed  in  some  respects  by  the 
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same  rules  and  regulations.  The  good  time  law  applies  to  the 
women  as  well  as  the  men  ;  also  a  good  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
discharge  allowance  upon  expiration  of  sentence.  We  have  not 
the  indeterminate  sentence,  but  hope  to  have  before  another 
year. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  these  women  are  perverse, 
obstinate,  and,  indeed,  very  wicked,  yet  we  have  never  failed  in 
maintaining  discipline  or  in  controlling  the  most  rebellious  or 
hardened  criminal.  We  have  not  a  weapon  of  defense  in  the 
house,  and  they  all  know  it.  We  cannot  govern  all  alike  ;  their 
natures  must  be  studied,  the  flash  of  the  eye  ;  the  expression  of 
the  face  must  be  noted.  We  approach  very  carefully  the  citadel 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  subject  of  reproof  and  reprimand.  One 
demands  firmness,  another  gentleness.  An  appeal  to  the  absent 
mother  is  sufficient  to  break  up  the  stony  heart  of  one,  while 
another  can  be  subdued  by  an  appeal  to  her  better  nature  and  the 
assurance  that  there  is  good  in  her,  much  good,  perhaps,  beneath 
this  ugly  temper  and  evil  propensities.  When  punishment 
becomes  necessary  it  is  always  administered  without  anger,  and 
generally  not  until  after  the  offender  has  been  alone  for  some  hours 
and  had  time  to  see  the  evil  of  her  ways.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  women  who  are  brought  to  us  by  the  iron  hand  of  the 
law,  and  some  of  them  held  very  unjustly,  according  to  their  ideas 
of  justice,  will  at  all  times  be  quiet  and  obedient  to  all  the  rules 
of  the  institution.  Besides  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  so  many 
bad  and  jealous  women  to  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony. 

They  will  rub  against  each  other.  Like  "  ships  that  pass 
in  the  night,"  they  sometimes  strike  an  undercurrent  that  causes 
the  structure  of  their  own  wills  to  roll  about  in  angry  rebellion. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  spend  a  portion  of  time  alone 
each  day.  They  tire  of  each  other  as  well  as  of  themselves. 
Quiet  hours  of  reading  or  being  read  to,  are  also  necessary  to 
good  discipline,  while  a  service  of  song  is  always  highly  beneficial 
in  quieting  a  nervous  and  petulant  nature.  I  do  not  know  what 
we  would  do  without  our  song  service. 

We  always  have  flowers  about  them,  with  their  quiet  beauty 
and  lessons  of  love.  A  little  living  green  in  each  room  is  always 
welcomed  with  delight.  We  have  no  cell  house,  but  rooms. 
We  seldom  say  prisoners  or  cells,  but  women  and  their  rooms. 
Each  room  contains  a  washstand  with  bowl  and  pitcher,  a  chair 
and  stand,  an  iron  bedstead  with  wire  springs,  cotton  mattress, 
clean  sheets  and  clean  bedclothes,  with  white  spread  and  feather 
pillow.  The  weekly  and  often  daily  bath,  with  fresh  laundried 
clothing  and  pure  surroundings  will  make  a  woman  look  up  to 
better  things  in  life.  A  prison  is  not  simply  a  place  of  confine- 
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ment  for  bad  people,  but  it  is  a  place  for  the  education  of  mind 
and  character,  and  everything  that  brings  joy  or  hope  or  gladness 
to  any  life  is  an  education  as  well  as  a  blessing.  George 
McDonald  once  said,  u  If  I  can  put  one  touch  of  rosy  sunset  into 
the  life  of  any  man  or  woman,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  worked 
with  God." 

Reformation  requires  time  as  well  as  satisfactory  surround- 
ings. 

Short  sentences  are  comparatively  useless.  It  is  not 
possible  to  work  a  very  great  change  in  one  year.  To  train  one 
who  has  never  had  any  training^  to  be  industrious,  honest  and 
pure,  requires  very  earnest  and  untiring  labor.  Each  one  must 
be  taken  as  an  individual  and  advice  and  counsel  suited  to  her 
particular  case  given  over  and  over  again. 

All  who  are  able  must  attend  religious  services.  These 
consist  of  morning  and  evening  devotions,  prayer  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Sabbath  school  and  band  meeting  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  chapel  service  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
women  take  great  interest  in  the  musical  part  of  the  services  and 
are  generally  attentive  listeners  to  religious  instruction.  We 
have  never  had  a  chaplain.  The  ministers  from  the  city  churches 
preach  for  us  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  the  inmates 
joining  in  a  service  held  in  connection  with  the  sermon.  All 
other  services  are  held  by  the  superintendent  and  her  assistants. 
No  officer  is  employed  unless  she  is  willing  and  able  to  conduct 
a  religious  service  and  teach  a  Sunday  school  class  well. 

A  very  potent  part  in  the  reformation  of  criminals  comes 
from  good  books.  Books  of  a  solid  and  instructive  character, 
books  that  will  produce  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  and 
soul  of  the  reader.  The  reading  of  crimes  or  the  history  of 
adventures,  or  any  kind  of  sensational  literature  always  produces 
deplorable  effects,  and  yet  the  minds  of  most  all  of  the  criminal 
class  are  too  uncultivated  to  comprehend  or  really  enjoy  books 
that  would  be  most  helpful  to  them. 

The  winter  school  is  well  attended  and  many  are  very 
desirous  of  learning.  One  old  woman  of  over  fifty  years  learned 
to  read  and  write  so  that  her  letters  to  her  children  are  easily 
read.  Not  only  do  we  find  the  majority  anxious  to  improve 
mentally  but  also  anxious  to  learn  all  they  can  in  the  work  room. 
We  have  never  done  contract  labor.  For  a  number  of  years  we 
made  overalls,  jumpers  and  pants  for  some  city  firms,  but  we 
always  worked  on  the  piece-price  plan.  But  even  that  has  been 
abolished  by  legislative  enactment  as  well  as  by  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery  in  the  factories  with  which  we  could  not 
compete  except  by  great  expense.  This  is  greatly  to  the  loss  of 
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the  women  for  many  went  out  able  to  earn  good  wages  at  overall 
making,  either  in  the  factories  or  by  work  taken  home.  Our 
women  love  work,  and  are  anxious  to  learn  all  kinds  of  work. 
They  become  adepts  at  laundry  work,  the  finer  and  more  tedious 
the  garments,  the  better  they  do  them.  They  also  excel  with  the 
needle.  We  have  a  dress  making  department,  a  general  or 
family  sewing  department,  and  a  quilting  department,  besides 
the  making  of  mattresses..  The  women  work  in  door  and  out 
doors,  doing  all  the  cleaning,  whitewashing,  painting,  scrubbing,  ' 
baking  and  brewing. 

One  ten-year  woman  raises  the  chickens.  A  life  woman 
oversees  the  garden,  another  life  woman  attends  to  all  the  flow- 
ers, as  we  have  no  greenhouse,  florist,  or  landscape  gardener. 

They  also  do  most  beautiful  needlework — especially  the  life 
women,  of  whom  we  have  five.  We  seldom  have  a  woman 
refuse  to  work.  One  bakes  the  bread  and  prepares  all  the  hos- 
pital meals.  Another  does  the  cooking  for  the  other  prisoners, 
called  the  family,  and  this  is  no  easy  task  for  everything  must  be 
scrupulously  clean,  well  seasoned  and  thoroughly  cooked.  A 
more  fastidious  iamily  cannot  be  found.  We  believe  in  giving 
plenty  of  good  wholesome  food.  It  promotes  good  discipline, 
makes  people  better  satisfied  with  themselves,  makes  purer  blood 
and  thus  keeps  the  entire  machinery  in  better  working  order. 
Very  many  come  to  us  in  a  dreadful  physical  condition  and  it 
requires  weeks  and  even  months  to  get  them  restored  to  health 
so  as  to  use  them  in  any  work  room. 

We  have  no  steam  laundry  or  power  for  sewing  machines. 
All  work  is  done  as  it  would  be  in  a  private  family,  thus  fitting 
the  women  for  work  as  they  will  find  it  in  the  outside  world. 

A  year  ago  we.  adopted  the  system  of  grading  established  in 
the  Reformatory  for  Men,  and  which  has  been  in  use  in»  many 
other  institutions  for  some  time.  A  woman  enters  the  second 
grade  when  she  comes  to  the  institution,  remains  there  three 
months.  If  her  record  is  good  she  can  then  go  into  first  grade.  If 
conduct  is  bad,  she  goes  into  the  third  or  lowest  grade.  If  her 
conduct  has  only  been  passable,  she  remains  in  the  second  grade 
another  three  months.  First  grade  women  have  more  privileges 
than  the  other  grades.  They  receive  their  mail  when  it  arrives, 
also  can  receive  home  papers  after  they  have  been  looked  over. 
They  have  butter  on  Sunday  mornings,  tea  for  dinner  each  day 
during  the  winter,  and  special  food  when  ordered  by  the  super- 
intendent. In  an  institution  these  things  are  of  great  ad  van  tage 
but  do  not  begin  to  compare  with  the  consciousness  of  right 
doing  in  the  heart.  The  first  grade  write  their  letters  on  the 
first  and  third  Sundays  in  the  month,  the  second  grade  on  the 
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first  only,  and  receives  letters  every  Sunday  morning.  The 
third  grade  writes  once  a  month  and  receives  letters  once  a 
month.  I  have  samples  of  dress  goods  used  by  the  different 
grades. 

For  some  years  our  punishments  have  been  growing  less 
numerous  and  it  has  been  many  months  since  any  kind  of  a 
disturbance  or  quarrel  has  been  indulged  in.  If  a  woman  has  a 
bad  looking  face  or  seems  to  be  out  of  humor,  or  inclined  to  be 
troublesome,  we  scarcely  notice  it  until  she  is  in  her  room  for  the 
night,  then  her  door  is  not  unlocked  until  she  has  had  time  to 
consider  her  ways,  aud  frequently  a  quiet  conversation  with  her 
the  next  day  \vards  off  the  entire  trouble  and  she  is  ready  for  her 
place  in  the  work  room  again.  If  the  trouble  is  more  serious 
she  is  left  in  her  room  with  bread  and  water  for  a  day  or  so.  If 
she  remains  quiet  she  can  stay  in  her  room,  but  if  she  becomes 
noisy,  singing,  whistling,  or  swearing,  she  is  taken  to  the  solitary 
hall,  where  the  windows  are  high,  with  no  chance  to  look  out 
She  can  remain  in  the  hall  where  there  is  a  good  bed  for  the 
night  (not  a  board),  if  she  is  quiet,  but  if  she  continues  noisy, 
she  must  go  in  a  cell  off  the  solitary  hall  behind  an  open  iron 
door,  with  neither  chair  or  bed.  If  she  is  perfectly  incorrigible 
for  the  time,  a  solid  iron  door  is  also  closed.  In  former  years  we 
frequently  used  these  solitary  cells,  but  for  several  years  we  have 
found  the  sleeping  rooms  or  the  solitary  hall  sufficient.  A  black 
mark  is  frequently  given  for  bad  conduct,  which  cuts  off  two  days 
of  good  time.  A  daily  record  of  both  conduct  and  work  is  kept. 
The  women  are  put. upon  their  honor.  When  the  roll  is  called 
each  noon  they  are  allowed  to  give  in  their  report  of  conduct  and 
work.  They  know  if  they  do  not  give  in  a  correct  report  the 
matron  knows  it,  and  they  will  be  marked  according  to  her  judg- 
ment, and  so  it  is  not  often  that  they  report  perfect  when  it 
should  be  imperfect.  Ten  is  the  highest,  nhie,  eight,  seven  good, 
but  five  is  bad,  and  on  down  to  zero,  which  means  very  bad. 

We  have  no  regular  bill  of  fare  but  each  meal  served  is 
recorded  in  a  meal  book.  Hospital  orders  are  also  carefully  written 
out  and  filed  away  with  meal  books  for  tl)e  inspection  of  any  one 
who  may  w7ish  to  see  them.  A  reporter  of  one  of  our  daily 
newspapers  came  out  one  day  saying,  that  a  woman  recently  dis- 
charged had  reported  that  she  had  been  sick  in  the  hospital  while 
here  and  longed  for  fruit,  oranges,  bananas,  and  lemons,  and  could 
not  get  as  much  as  she  wanted.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  know 
women  sent  to  prison  were  to  be  fed  on  such  dainties,  but  that 
we  frequently  gave  them  these  things  when  sick  ;  if  the  physician 
permitted.  I  handed  him  a  roll  of  hospital  meal  orders.  He 
looked  them  over  and  replied,  "  Well  !  If  I  were  sick,  I  would 
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not  have  any  better,  and  I  am  not  in  prison."  To  meet  all  such 
complaints  we  also  write  in  a  medicine  record  every  dose  of 
medicine  given,  by  whom  given,  to  whom  given,  and  why  given, 
with  date  of  day,  month  and  year,  also  if  ordered  by  doctor  or  if 
an  emergency  dose.  No  mail  is  opened  or  inspected  without 
the  written  consent  or  request  of  the  prisoner.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  carefully  laid  away  and  given  to  her  unopened  upon 
her  discharge  from  the  institution.  She  is  told  upon  entering, 
and  she  can  sign  this  request  or  not  just  as  she  chooses.  No  one 
has  ever  refused  or  hesitated  to  sign  it.  The  prisoners  write  only 
to  family  connections.  No  jail  friendships  are  continued  here. 
Letters  coming  from  outside  parties  or  companions  in  crime  are 
returned  to  the  writer  with  the  information  that  no  such  corre- 
spondence will  be  allowed.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  visits 
received,  only  the  immediate  family  are  permitted  to  see  them. 
No  cousins  have  any  attention  paid  either  to  their  letters  or  calls. 

We  frequently  hear  the  remark  from  some  women  "Every- 
thing is  booked  here."  We  do  this  to  protect  ourselves  from 
false  accusations,  and  it  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  suppressing 
fault  finding  and  misrepresentations.  No  woman  is  punished  or 
severely  reproved  without  a  witness,  and  every  punishment  is 
carefully  recorded.  Women  are  often  sent  or  left  in  their  rooms 
because  we  feel  it  will  do  them  good  to  be  alone  for  awhile.  A 
few  days  of  solitude,  although  they  may  hear  nearly  everything 
that  is  going  on  about  them,  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  them. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  our  prison  department  because  it  belongs 
particularly  to  this  Prison  Association,  but  the  largest  part  of  our 
institution  is  the  reformatory  department  or  reform  school  for 
girls.  Of  this  school  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  few  moments. 
It  is  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  feature  of  our  work.  The 
girls  are  not  criminals,  but  incorrigible  girls,  wayward  girls, 
homeless  girls  ;  girls  -with  bad  parents  and  surroundings  ;  girls 
mistreated  by  parents  and  relatives,  girls  from  the  street,  the 
wine  room  and  the  brothel,  girls  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  girls 
whose  feet  have  taken  fast  hold  on  the  ways  of  sin,  and  yet  none 
of  them  so  old  or  so  far  gone  in  iniquity  that  reclamation  is 
impossible.  We  believe  that  none  are  so  hardened  that  the  spirit 
of  God  cannot  reach,  and  that  the  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  to 
redeem  every  'soul  brought  under  its  influence.  The  great  work 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  draw  the  soul  and  God  together,  to 
bring  the  bad  life  in  touch  with  the  Redeemed  One,  so  that 
forgiveness,  peace  and  pardon  may  be  found.  In  order  to  work 
out  this  desired  reformation,  the  usual  agencies  always  found  in 
reform  schools  are  at  work.  The  educational  and  industrial 
departments  stand  side  by  side,  one  teaching  the  mind  and  the 
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other  the  heart  and  hand.  Every  kind  of  work  that  comes  under 
the  domain  of  woman  is  taught  them.  To  make  good  house- 
keepers as  well  as  good  homemakers  is  a  great  work.  These 
girls  go  out,  many  of  them,  to  become  the  mothers  of  future 
generations.  The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  said  to  rule  the 
world.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  eleven  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  girls  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  women  have 
here  been  sacredly  taught  the  higher  principles  of  life  which  fits 
them  for  lives  of  usefulness  and  self-support.  Some  may  have 
failed  in  reaching  the  standard,  even  many  may  have  gone  wrong 
again,  but  none  will  ever  get  beyond  the  lessons  of  sobriety, 
virtue,  truth  and  honesty  they  have  been  taught.  One  wrote 
back,  eight  years  after  her  discharge,  "  You  will  no  doubt  be  sur- 
prised at  hearing  from  me.  I  was  such  a  bad  girl  when  I  was 
with  you,  but  I  can  never  get  beyond  your  prayers,  they  ring  in 
my  ears  yet.  I  seem  to  hear  the  singing  of  those  beautiful  songs 
over  and  over  again.  I  am  a  good  woman  now.  My  neighbors 
will  all  tell  you  that  I  am  a  good  neighbor.  I  am  married  and 
have  several  children,  but  I  have  been  sick  all  winter  and  I  have 
thought  so  much  about  the  home  and  its  teachings  until  I  am 
really  homesick  to  go  back  and  see  you  all."  Another  wrote 
also  recently,  "  I  was  sitting  rocking  the  cradle  with  my  foot 
while  I  was  mending  the  clothing  of  my  other  children,  and  I 
got  to  thinking  so  fast  about  the  old  home  and  its  great  helpful- 
ness to  me  in  making  me  a  good  woman,  that  before  I  knew  it, 
the  tears  were  falling  like  rain  upon  my  work,  and  I  laid  it  aside 
to  write  you  not  to  forget  me  in  your  prayers,  but  to  come  and 
see  me  some  time  in  my  own  little  home." 

Cases  might  be  multiplied  and  I  could  cite  you  to  many 
right  here  in  our  own  city.  A  woman  who  had  been  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  state  and  a  great  annoyance  in  the  prison,  called  at 
the  institution  a  few  days  since.  She  said  :  "  You  did  not  expect 
me  to  do  so  well,  did  you  ?  I've  been  a  good  woman  ever  since 
I  went  out.  I  thought  when  I  left  you  that  I  would  be  meaner 
than  ever  if  it  were  possible,  but  somehow  I  could  not  and  then 
I  did  not  want  to  and  now  I  intend  to  always  do  right." 

The  Indiana  woman's  prison  has  been  called  "  The  Rose- 
water  Prison,"  and  every  woman  who  comes  is  surprised  to  find 
it  so  different  from  what  she  expected,  yet  we  find  that  no  prison 
can  be  made  so  attractive  or  home-like  as  to  compensate  in  the 
least  degree  for  the  loss  of  liberty. 

I  think  perhaps  the  worst  part  of  our  prison  life  is  the 
coming  in  contact  with  other  bad  women.  The  women  often 
say  "  This  place  is  good  enough  if  it  were  not  for  the  bad  women 
here." 
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The  momentous  question  with  us  is  the  entire  separation  of 
these  two  classes  by  removing  the  criminals  to  another  building 
and  thus  relieving  the  over-crowded  condition  of  the  reform 
school,  as  well  as  the  stigma  that  must  necessarily  cling  to  a 
girl  upon  going  out. 

It  is  not  that  the  women  are  not  well  cared  for  or  that  the 
prison  is  not  good  enough — it  ought  not  to  be  any  better.  The 
indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  law,  and  the  payment  of  a 
small  sum  for  overwork  might  be  added  to  our  rules,  but  it  is  to 
undo  a  great  wrong,  as  well  as  to  deal  justly  with  these  girls,  the 
wards  of  the  state,  that  we  invite  every  fair  minded  citizen  of 
the  state  to  assist  us,  and  every  visitor  to  our  state  to  help  us  in 
securing  this  necessary  and  important  change. 


DISCUSSION. 

Judge  FoLLETT. — Some  years  ago  I  spent  part  of  a  day 
with  Mrs.  Sarah  Smith,  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Fry  at  this  prison.  I 
asked  for  the  dungeon.  She  said  she  had  none,  that  she  thought 
it  better  to  cut  a  window  in  the  side  of  the  wall,  for  said  sjie, 
4  •  I  think  for  women — I  will  not  say  for  men — God's  clear  sun- 
light softens  the  human  heart."  I  can  never  forget  the  impression 
that  made.  In  reference  to  this  prison  we  think  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  put  the  two  departments  together,  the  girls  and  the 
women,  and  we  all  hope  that  that  will  be  remedied  soon,  and  I 
do  hope  that  they  will  introduce  the  principle  of  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence  as  well  as  parole. 

The  president  called  on  Mrs.  ELLEN  C.  JOHNSON,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  discipline.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  Mrs.  JOHNSON'S  remarks  : 

Mrs.  ELLEN  C.  JOHNSON. — I  want  to  say  a  word  about  putting 
people  into  a  room  to  think  over  what  they  have  done.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  there  is  any  man  or  woman  here  who  would  not 
feel,  with  a  burden  on  his  mind,  that  he  would  like  to  be  put  for  half 
an  hour  into  a  room  where  he  could  be  quiet  and  think  out  what 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  often  think  when  I  send  a  woman  to 
Jjer  room  that  I  wish  some  one  would  send  me  to  one,  who  had 
the  power  to  lock  the  door  and  say  that  I  should  not  be  disturbed. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  influences  we  have.  We  do  not 
send  them  there  to  think  over  bad 'things. 
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When  a  woman  gets  into  a  rage  she  raises  her  voice  and 
screeches  and  talks  as  if  you  were  miles  away.  You  cannot 
explain  anything  to  a  woman  in  such  a  state.  You  must  wait 
till  she  is  quiet.  I  believe  in  strict  discipline,  but  I  believe  you 
must  have  patience  and  take  time.  You  must  have  time  for 
yourself.  You  must  have  time  too  on  account  of  your  officers. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  a  prison  for  men,  but  the 
matrons  in  a  woman's  prison  are  sometimes  as  hard  to  get  on 
with  and  take  as  much  patience  as  the  prisoners.  They  are 
nervous  and  irritable  and  nag  the  women.  They  will  say  to 
them,  Why  don't  you  do  this  or  that  or  the  other,  in  a 
complaining  way,  instead  of  saying,  How  nicely  you  have  done 
that  this  morning  ! 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  no  law  in  Massachusetts  that 
allows  corporal  punishment.  That  helps  me  and  it  helps  my 
officers  very  much.  I  never  knew  a  child  that  was  better 
for  being  cuffed  or  struck.  I  have  thirty  babies  in  my 
nursery  and  sometimes  babies  of  eighteen  months  old  will  show 
such  a  spirit  of  ugliness  and  temper,  screaming  and  beating 
their  heads  on  the  floor,  that  it  is  astonishing.  You  do  not  want 
to  strike  the  child,  but  you  want  to  stop  tl:at  tiling.  How  can 
you  do  it  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  best  way  by  striking  it.  The 
best  way  may  be  to  hold  the  child  firmly  in  your  arms  till  it  is 
quiet.  That  takes  patience ;  it  takes  time. 

We  must  have  obedience,  but  that  obedience  must  be 
intelligent  and  willing.  Forced  obedience  is  not  obedience  at 
all.  You  cannot  force  a  child,  nor  a  grown  person,  to  obey 
until  they  see  the  reason  why  and  what  it  means.  When  they 
have  learned  that  then  you  have  something  to  hold  on  to. 

Warden  HOYT,  of  Colorado,  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
whipping  till  the  last  resort,  and  even  then,  if  he  had  to  do  it 
himself  it  might  never  be  done.  Whatever  whipping  is  done  in 
his  prison  is  done  by  his  orders.  He  had  not  had  occasion  to 
"  paddle  "  anyone  since  the  23d  of  last  May  till  a  night  or  two 
before  he  left  to  come  to  Indianapolis,  when  he  whipped  a  very 
vicious  colored  boy.  Whipping  is  always  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  doctor.  He  thought  the  people  opposed  to  corporal  punish- 
ment knew  nothing  about  the  very  hard  class  that  some  wardens 
had  to  deal  with.  He  thought  it  much  more  humane  to  whip  a 
man  than  to  put  him  in  a  dungeon  with  bread  and  water. 

Warden  FRENCH,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  said  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Justice  forbid  whipping 
in  the  federal  prison,  and  he  had  had  charge  three  years  and  three 
months  without  the  use  of  the  paddle.  "I  am  not,"  he  said, 
"  an  advocate  of  the  paddle  to  bring  it  into  the  prison  and  use  it 
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indiscriminately  and  without  a  great  deal  of  precaution.  If  it 
were  permitted  in  the  prison  and  its  use  were  left  to  the  discrim- 
ination of  the  chief  officer,  the  occasion  to  use  it  would  seldom 
come ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  were  permitted  would  stand  as  a 
deterrent  to  those  men  to  hold  them  in  their  places." 

Warden  FRENCH  closed  by  relating  some  cases  where  he 
had  seen  whipping  effective  when  nothing  else  was.  He  thought 
it  was  cruel  to  shut  men  up  on  bread  and  water.  He  believed 
that  he  was  more  of  a  man  himself  because  he  had  been  whipped 
by  his  father  as  a  boy. 

Warden  WRIGHT.— I  have  been  the  chief  officer  in  a  prison 
for  thirty  years.  In  Pennsylvania  flogging  is  not  prohibited  by 
law.  The  law  simply  reads  that  there  shall  be  no  cruel  or  inhu- 
man punishments  ;  it  would  be  possible  to  punish  by  the  lash  if 
I  saw  fit,  the  only  restriction  being  that  I  should  report  the 
punishment  to  the  board  of  inspectors  on  their  first  visit  to  the 
prison.  When  I  entered  the  prison  thirty  years  ago  I  found  a 
cat  of  thirteen  tails  and  we  kept  it  hid  away  till  it  was  lost.  With 
over  a  thousand  men  I  have  never  seen  the  time  when  it  was 
necessary  to  use  the  lash.  I  am  glad  to  endorse  all  that  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking  time  before  I 
punish,  to  ensure  that  I  shall  not  be  as  guilty  (of  infraction  of  my 
own  temper)  as  the  prisoner.  I  take  time  to  decide  what  I  will 
do.  It  is  quite  customary  for  me  to  say  I  am  too  busy  to  decide 
now ;  I  will  see  about  it  in  the  morning.  The  man  is  sent 
below,  to  a  cell  wholly  or  partially  dark,  as  his  own  behavior 
elects  it  shall  be.  If  he  is  quiet  it  is  never  dark.  If  he  is  noisy 
it  is  made  dark  to  prevent  annoyance  to  other  people,  not  for 
punishment.  He  gets  only  bread  and  water.  When  he  gets 
measurably  quiet  the  door  is  opened.  If  he  keeps  stubborn  he 
is  told  that  he  has  passed  the  limits  of  patience  and  that  he  must 
remain  there  twenty-four  hours  in  darkness.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  punish  every  infraction  of  rules.  Yon  must  use  judgment 
about  it,  as  you  do  in  your  own  homes.  If  parents  punished  a 
child  for  every  infraction  of  rules  you  would  have  terrible  times. 
There  are  things  you  can  overlook,  but  you  must  use  as  much 
judgment  in  overlooking  as  in  punishing.  In  this  matter  of  the 
lash  we  must  agree  to  disagree.  What  is  done  in  Colorado  and 
some  other  states  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Pennsylvania  by 
public  sentiment.  I  believe  prison  discipline  should  be  largely 
a  matter  of  moral  suasion,  and  there  should  be  no  hurry  in 
enforcing  penalties. 

We  have  twenty  cells  that  are  called  u  crank  row."  They 
are  well  provided  with  water,  and  are  as  light  as  any  cells  in  the 
prison.  They  are  under  the  constant  care  of  a  special  officer. 
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We  say  to  a  man  that  we  fear  he  is  mentally  unbalanced  some 
way,  and  we  will  find  out  about  it,  and  so  we  send  him  to  one  of 
these  cells.  Within  a  few  hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days,  the  man 
says,  u  I  am  not  crazy,  I  am  simply  a  fool ;  I  will  do  whatever 
you  want  and  will  keep  your  rules,"  and  they  do.  The  lash 
must  be  resorted  to  only  as  the  last  resort,  as  even  those  who  use 
it  say,  so  that  it  really  has  little  part  in  the  discipline  of  a  prison, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  year  after  year  we  should  spend  so  much 
time  on  that  subject.  With  a  thousand  men  I  had  but  thirty- 
four  requiring  punishment  last  month.  We  only  make  the 
record  when  a  man  stays  in  the  dungeon  over  night.  If  he 
surrenders  before  sundown  no  record  is  made.  There  were, 
thirty-four  who  were  in  the  dungeon  over  night ;  not  one  was 
strapped  ;  not  one  was  in  a  fight.  My  chaplain  is  my  right  arm. 
If  you  have  such  an  one,  thank  God.  The  best  way  to  run  a 
prison  is  on  common  sense  principles  and  to  remember  that  the 
men  under  your  care  are  your  brothers.  I  do  not  believe  a  man 
or  woman  lives  whom  you  cannot  reach  if  you  take  time,  and  in 
a  state  prison  you  can  surely  take  time,  and  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
enforce  your  rules  by  corporal  punishment.  Please  let  us  drop 
the  lash  as  a  form  of  discipline. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Warden  WOLFER 
who  moved  its  adoption.  It  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved ; — That  a  Committee  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appointed,  consisting  of  the  Presidents  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  and  the  Wardens'  Association  and  a  third  member  to 
be  selected  by  them  ;  said  Committee  is  hereby  charged  with  the 
duty  of  endeavoring  to  secure  from  Congress  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Bureau  of  Identification  ;  and  to  this  end  said 
Committee  is  hereby  authorized  to  co-operate  in  its  discretion 
with  the  National  Union  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and  is  hereby  given 
authority  to  combine  or  consolidate  the  Central  Bureaus  of  the 
Wardens  'Association  and  the  Chiefs  of  Police  Union,  if,  after 
investigation,  such  consolidation  is  deemed  best  by  a  majority  of 
said  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Work  of  the 
Prison  Physician  was  made  by  D.  N.  RANKIN,  M.  D.,  Allegheny, 
Pa. 
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TUBERCULOSIS. 

D.    N.    RANKIN,    A.    M.,    M.    D. ,    PHYSICIAN   WESTERN    PENITENTIARY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  was  no  little 
surprised  on  Sunday  morning,  when  our  esteemed  Secretary 
informed  me  that  he  had  just  received  a  telegram  from  Doctor 
Wey,  stating  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  present  at 
the  Congress  ;  and  as  he  was  booked  for  a  paper  entitled  "  What 
are  the  principal  underlying  causes  of  the  heavy  mortality  in 
prisons  from  tuberculosis,  "  and  being  on  the  committee  on  the 
"Work  of  the  Prison  Physician,"  I  felt  as  if  I  should  make  a 
report  of  some  kind,  however  meagre  it  may  be  owing  to  the 
short  time  I  had  to  prepare  it.  We  are  all  greatly  disappointed  as 
Doctor  Wey  knows  well  how  to  handle  this  great  subject,  one 
that  interests  all  progressive  physicians,  whether  prison  physician 
or  otherwise. 

Doctor  KEENE  of  Rhode  Island,  has  kindly  come  and 
furnished  us  with  a  most  excellent  paper,  which  has  been  of 
great  assistance  in  completing  our  report. 

We  find  tuberculosis  to  be  an  infectious  disease,  caused  by 
the  bacillis  tuberculosis  which  is  mostly  found  in  the  sputum 
expectorated  from  tubercular  subjects,  in  the  air-  clinging  to 
particles  of  dust  from«the  dried  sputum,  in  milk,  meat,  and  in 
excretions  from  tubercular  ulcers. 

It  is  certainly  a  good  thing  to  have  the  sagacity  and  prac- 
tical tact  of  a  Bennett,  a  Niemyer,  a  Virchow,  a  Waldenburg,  a 
Wunderlich,  or  a  Ruele ;  it  is  still  better  to  have  the  practiced 
ear  and  pathological  knowledge  of  a  Laennec,  a  Louis,  a  Gerhart, 
a  Hertz,  a  Conheim,  or  a  DaCosta  ;  it  is  even  better  still  in 
addition  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  laryngoscope,  furnished  us  by 
Czernak,  by  which  we  are  enabled  not  only  to  explore  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  larnyx,  trachea  and  nares,  where  we  very 
frequently  discover  the  first  signs  of  phthisis,  but  to  make  our 
therapeutical  applications  more  accurate,  the  microscope  comes 
in  for  no  small  share  of  credit.  When  Villemin  in  1865  brought 
to  our  attention  the  possibility  that  tuberculosis  could  be  trans- 
mitted by  inoculation,  numerous  experimenters  claimed  priority 
to  his  discovery  years  previous  to  the  announcement  by 
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Villemin.  Sevell  successfully  produced  infection  by  the  inocu- 
lation of  tuberculous  matter ;  so  positive  was  he  that  his  theory 
was  correct,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  as  to  the  results  of  his 
experiments  that  pus  from  tubercles  just  as  surely  produced 
tubercles  as  that  one  potato  produces  another.  Twenty-five 
years  before  Villemin's  first  publication  on  the  subject,  Professor 
Klencke,  of  Leipsic,  publicly  announced  that  after  the  inoculation 
of  rabbits  with  miliary  tubercle  and  infiltrated  tuberculous  matter, 
the  animals  became  tuberculous,  and  that  this  tuberculosis 
preferably  manifested  itself  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  but  notwith- 
standing these  facts,  Villemin  is  still  almost  universally  regarded 
as  the  discoverer  of  tuberculosis  by  inoculation.  A  case  quoted 
from  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  recent  date  will  be  appro- 
priate at  this  time : 

"  A  farm  at  Clarendon  has  furnished  somewhat  startling 
evidence  of  the  transmissibility  of  tuberculosis  from  man  to 
domestic  animals.  One  of  the  farm  servants,  who  was  phthisi- 
cal, and  too  weak  to  undertake  fatiguing  duties,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  poultry  yard.  He  grew  steadily  weaker  and  coughed 
incessantly,  expelling  a  great  quantity  of  sputum,  which  the 
fowls  were  observed  to  swallow  with  avidity.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  fowls  began  to  die  off.  The  owner  of  the  farm  sent  one  of 
the  fowls  to  a  veterinary  school.  After  examination,  the  lungs 
and  the  liver  were  found  to  be  infected  with  tubercles  the  size  of  a 
pea,  and  of  a  greyish  yellow  color.  In  a  microscopic  examination 
there  were  numbers  of  bacilli.  The  fowls  were  killed  and  the 
poultry  yard  disinfected.  A  less  honest  farmer  might  have  sent 
the  tuberculous  fowls  to  market,  a  probability  which,  doubtless, 
has  been,  and  will  yet  be  a  certainty  not  always  easy  to  discover. 
The  danger  attending  the  consumption  of  diseased  poultry,  or 
milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  indicates  that  a  vigorous  system  of 
inspection  ought  to  be  organized  for  markets,  farms  and  poultry 
yards." 

From  a  report  of  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  of  1889,  it  was  shown  that  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
all  dairy  stock  in  the  Eastern  states  were  tuberculous. 

Until  our  improved  means  of  diagnosis  were  discovered  and 
widely  known,  and  cases  of  the  disease  were  brought  together  in 
large  numbers  for  careful  investigation  and  study,  it  was  quite 
impossible  either  for  the  patients  or  the  mass  of  medical  practi- 
tioners to  do  otherwise  than  to  commence  their  recognition  of 
the  disease  at  an  advanced  period  of  its  progress ;  but  thanks  to 
the  never  ceasing  microscopists,  pathologists  and  bacteriologists 
of  today,  we  have  the  means  of  tracing  conditions  pre-existant 
to  those  which  constituted  the  starting  point  of  former  times. 
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Hence,  we  may  infer  that  the  opprobrium  which  has  frequently 
been  cast  upon  the  healing  art  in  reference  to  phthisis,  is,  at 
least,  in  a  great  part  undeserved,  and  that  now,  admitting  the 
practical  incurability  of  the  disease  after  it  has  made  a  certain 
degree  of  progress,  it  is  our  duty  to  look  at  the  disease  in  its 
early  aspect,  and  in  doing  so,  to  lay  aside  opinions  founded  upon 
facts  belonging  to  a  later  stage.  From  the  days  of  Hippocrates 
to  those  of  Laennec,  the  disease  was  distinguished  by  its  symp- 
toms almost  exclusively,  but  Laennec  introduced  a  new  era  in 
which  the  state  of  the  lungs,  larnyx  and  trachea  took  precedence 
over  that  of  the  general  symptoms,  and  tubercle  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  essence  or  starting  point  of  the  disease,  so  that 
now  it  is  a  settled  fact  that  only  tubercular  cases  are  regarded  as 
phthisical.  Admitting  this  fact,  then  the  great  desideratum  is 
its  removal. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Professor  Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin, 
who  discovered  the  bacillae  in  tubercular  matter,  set  the  whole 
medical  world  aglow,  trying  to  discover  a  positive  germicide  for 
this  peculiar  bacteria.  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Professor 
Koch  read  his  paper  on  the  germicide  of  tuberculous  bacillae  at 
the  International  Medical  Congress  in  the  city  of  Berlin  in  1890, 
to  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being  a  delegate  from  this  country. 
The  paper  was  read  before  an  audience  of  eight  thousand  doctors. 
When  he  had  given  to  the  world  that  he  was  almost  certain  that 
he  had  discovered  this  germicide,  such  enthusiasm  expressed  by 
the  audience  I  never  saw  before.  Upon  that  occasion  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  bestowed  the  knighthood  upon  him,  and  made  him 
a  present  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  as  a  germicide  for  the  tubercular  bacilli,  Professor 
Koch's  discovery  has  proven  a  failure.  In  order  to  show  you 
what  an  immense  effect  this  supposed  discovery  had  upon  the 
people  at  large,  allow  me  to  quote  the  following  from  a  prominent 
American  journal  of  1890 :  "  When  it  was  announced  that 
Professor  Koch  had  discovered  a  remedy  for  consumption,  pro- 
cessions of  patients,  physicians  and  speculators,  started  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world  for  Berlin,  the  first  to  be  cured,  the  second 
to  learn  the  cure  and  the  third  to  make  monev  out  of  it.  All 

./ 

three  classes  have  met  with  disappointment.  Professor  Koch 
expresses  the  belief  that  the  remedy  will  certainly  prove  a  cure 
for  incipient  consumption,  but  whether  the  cure  will  be  final  and 
definite  has  not  been  clearly  proven,  he  says.  To  the  physicians 
generally,  Professor  Koch  has  said  that  his  experiments  were  not 
concluded,  and  that  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  make  public  the 
remedy.  As  for  the  crowds  of  capitalists  who  offered  large  sums 
of  money  for  his  invention,  which  they  proposed  to  manipulate 
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on  a  purely  commercial  basis,  Professor  Koch  had  nothing  to  say 
to  them,  although  his  estate  is  poor.  He  is  not  without  compen- 
sation for  his  high  mindedness  in  this  respect,  as  the  German 
emperor  has  presented  him  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars." 

From  all  parts  of  the. world  sufferers  from  consumption 
continue  to  move  onward  to  Berlin,  disregarding  the  fatigue  of 
the  journey  and  the  cold  and  the  snow  of  the  German  capital,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  obtain  early  treatment.  A  visitor  to 
the  consulting  rooms  of  Doctor  Cornet,  one  of  Professor  Koch's 
assistants,  wrote  :  u  Imagine  a  dark  corridor  scarcely  four  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  thronged  by  a  motley  assemblage  of  men  and 
women,  and  in  a  small  adjacent  ante-room  thirty  persons  coughing 
in  a  close  atmosphere  anxiously  awaiting  their  turn  for  examina- 
tion and  treatment.  One  patient  who  appeared  to  be  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  had  to  be  carried  into  the  consulting 
room.  In  this  room  there  were  three  assistants  at  work  by  a 
little  table — one  patient  seated  in  a  chair,  undressed,  and  under- 
going examination,  and  three  other  patients  partially  undressed 
and  waiting  their  turn.  Doctor  Cornet  in  the  meantime  made 
his  way  through  the  throng,  calming  the  impatient  and  seeing 
that  every  one  took  his  or  her  proper  place.  A  workingman  who 
seemed  to  be  suffering  greatly,  pleaded  that  he  was  the  father  of 
four  children,  and  asked  that  he  might  be  taken  without  delay. 
He  was  told  that  he  would  be  admitted  as  soon  as  a  vacancy 
occurred.  Similar  answers  were  given  to  others  who  were 
importunate." 

The  remedy  has  been  compared  with  vaccination,  but  the 
comparison  is  not  apt.  Smallpox,  like  consumption,  depends 
upon  two  things — the  presence  of  germs  and  the  existence  of  a 
suitable  soil  in  which  they  may  grow,  and  consequently  treatment 
may  be  of  two  kinds.  It  may  have  for  its  object  the  direct 
destruction  of  the  germs,  or  it  may  aim  at  rendering  the  tissues 
unsuitable  for  their  growth.  The  former  has  never  been  accom- 
plished, the  latter  has  been. 

Certain  diseases  such  as  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  and  accord- 
ing to  Pasteur,  rabies,  exhaust  the  soil,  as  it  were,  so  that  those 
who  have  had  one  attack  enjoy  immunity  afterwards.  This  is  the 
result  brought  about  from  vaccination.  Now,  consumption  is  not 
a  disease  which  exhausts  the  soil.  It  is  possible  to  have  consump- 
tion and  get  over  it,  but  the  sufferer  is  rather  more  liable  to  a 
second  attack  than  to  the  first.  Consumption  cannot  therefore 
be  treated  after  a  method  analogous  to  the  cure  of  small  pox. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  possible  to  render  the  tissues  unsuitable 
for  the  growth  of  the  germs  by  some  other  method  than  exhaust- 
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ing  the  soil,  and  such  a  method  Professor  Koch  claims  to  have 
discovered.  In  his  preliminary  account  he  says  that  what  the 
fluid  kills  is  not  the  tubercular  bacillus,  but  the  tubercular  tissue. 
This  fact  reveals  the  well  defined  limits  which  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy  will  be  able  to  reach.  "It  is  quite  possible,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  the  tissue  killed  may  still  contain  living  tuberculous 
bacilli,  which  may  either  be  expelled  with  the  dead  tissue,  or 
under  special  circumstances  may  invade  adjacent  living  tissue." 
It  follows,  then  that- in  Koch's  system  of  cure  the  tuberculous 
tissue  must  first  be  killed  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  remove 
the  dead  matter  by  surgery.  In  elsewhere  surgery  cannot  act, 
trust  must  be  had  in  the  operations  of  nature ;  at  the  same  time, 
the  living  tissue  must  be  protected  by  continual  applications  of 
the  remedy  against  the  imigration  of  the  bacilli.  Although 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  cure  for  consumption,  the  discovery  is 
properly  a  cure  for  tuberculous,  the  generic  name  of  the  form  ol 
diseases  with  which  consumption  is  classed.  Its  nature  is  still 
held  a  secret  because  absolute  proof  is  still  lacking,  and  there  are 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  incapable  medical  men  who  would 
immediately  set  about  making  the  fluid,  paralloid,-Koch  calls  it, 
and  might  do  incalculable  harm  to  their  patients  through  lacking 
the  necessary  experience.  The  fluid  is  described  as  a  brownish 
transparent  liquid,  consisting  of  weakened  cultivation  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  combination  with  a  metallic  solution.  The  metal  has 
been  suggested  to  be  osmium,  one  of  the  platinum  group.  When 
the  curative  matter  is  applied  to  a  patient,  the  usual  course  is  to 
inject  it  under  the  skin  of  the  back  between  the  shoulder  blades, 
and  in  the  proximity  of  the  loins.  Twenty-five-hundredths  of  a 
cubic  centimeter,  intensely  affected  a  healthy,  full-grown  man 
who  was  subjected  to  experiment. 

u  Professor  Koch  exprimented  with  the  fluid  upon  his  own 
body,  and  describes  the  effect.  He  injected  twenty-five  hundredths 
of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the  fluid  under  the  skin  of  his  arm. 
Three  or  four  hours  after  the  injection  was  made  he  experienced 
a  contraction  of  the  limbs  and  a  marked  feeling  of  lassitude.  At 
the  same  time  he  felt  a  desire  to  cough,  together  with  a  difficulty 
of  breathing.  These  symptoms  increased  rapidly,  and  in  the  fifth 
hour  he  experienced  an  unusually  violent  rigor.  The  shivering 
lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  was  accompanied  with  naseau  and 
vomiting.  The  temperature  of  his  body  rose  to  39.6  centigrade 
(104  degrees  Farenheit).  After  a  period  of  twelve  hours  the 
symptoms  began  to  abate,  the  temperature  of  the  body  declined, 
and  on  the  following  day  resumed  its  normal  degree.  The 
heaviness  of  the  limbs  and  the  feeling  of  lassitude,  however, 
continued  for  some  days,  during  which  time  the  point  on  his 
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arm  at  which  the  injection  was  made  continued  to  be  painful 
and  remained  red.  The  reactions  produced  by  the  injection  of 
the  fluid  into  persons  suffering  from  tuberculous  affection  shows 
its  power  in  a  surprising  manner.  In  cases  of  consumption 
experimented  upon  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Koch,  the 
expectorations  gradually  lost  their  purulent  property  and  assumed 
a  mucous  character.  The  number  of  bacilli  expelled  usually 
decreases  6nly  when  the  expectoration  begins  to  assume  a  mucous 
appearance.  The  bacilli  then  disappear  entirely  for  a  time,  but 
on  occasions  again  appear  until  expectoration  totally  ceases.  At 
the  same  time  the  night  sweats  cease,  the  patient  begins  to  look 
better  and  to  increase  in  weight.  Patients  who  have  been  treated 
in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis  have  all  been  freed  from  morbid 
symptoms  within  from  four  to  six  weeks,  when  they  may  be 
regarded  as  healed.  Consumptives  with  large  cavities  in  their 
lungs  will  probably  only  experience  benefit  from  the  new 
remedy  in  exceptional  cases,  though  most  cases  show  temporary 
improvement." 

As  to  the  infecting  nature  of  the  germ,  it  is  a  settled  fact  in 
the  minds  of  the  modern  progressive  physician.  In  order  to 
fully  explain  this,  I  will  quote  from  one  of  the  reliable  medical 
journals  of  the  country,  showing  without  a  doubt  the  certainty 
of  the  infection  of  this  disease  : 

"The  latest  account  is  the  result  in  one  of  our  largest 
American  cities,  consequent  upon  health  board  measures,  for  the 
restriction  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  divides  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Health  under  three  heads — of  notification,  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  other  preventive  measures.  While  still 
far  from  complete,  especially  among  that  class  under  the  care  of 
private  physicians,  the  notification  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  shows 
marked  and  continuous  increase.  Thus  during  1894,  the  year 
in  which  registration  was  begun,  278  cases  were  reported  by 
physicians  and  3,985  by  institutions;  while  in  1897,  1,919  cases 
were  reported  by  physicians  and  7,653  by  institutions.  Another 
evidence  of  increasing  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  profession  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Health  with  regard  to  the 
control  of  this  disease,  is  afforded  by  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  specimens  of  sputum  sent  in  for  examination,  each  specimen 
which  contains  tubercle  bacilli  representing  as  it  does,  a  report 
of  a  case.  These  specimens  have  increased  from  511  in  1894,  to 
2,703  in  1897,  while  during  the  four  years  since  the  work  was 
begun,  a  total  of  6,897  specimens  have  been  examined.  To 
illustrate  the  immense  numbers  of  the  bacilli  found  in  phthisical 
sputum,  I  cite  a  case  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Hospital, 
Baltimore,  where  the  sputum  of  a  phthisical  patient  was  examined 
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for  a  number  of  days  in  succession,  and  in  each  twenty-four 
hours  it  was  found  to  contain  from  one  and  one-half  to  four  and 
one-third  billions  bacilli. 

"  The  educational  influence  and  value  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  department  have  been  marked.  The  inspectors 
report  a  most  gratifying  increase  of  intelligence  among  the  better 
class  of  tenement  house  population,  in  regard  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  the  usual  method  of  its  transmission  to  others. 
They  find  in  many  instances  on  their  first  visits  to  consumptives 
that  efficient  means  have  been  taken  to  properly  care  for  the 
sputum,  through  the  use  of  rags,  (which  are  afterwards  burned) 
in  place  of  handkerchiefs,  or  of  a  cup  containing  water,  of  some 
disinfectant.  Another  evidence  of  the  increase  of  popular 
intelligence  is  found  in  the  request  from  citizens  now  received 
by  the  department  almost  daily,  for  the  disinfection  of  infected 
clothing,  etc.,  and  for  the  inspection  of  premises  occupied  by 
consumptives.  Where  the  premises  occupied  by  consumptives 
are  vacated  by  death  or  removal,  and  are  in  the  judgment  of  the 
the  inspectors  probably  infected,  recommendations  for  their 
renovation  are  made  by  the  board  of  health,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  recommendation,  orders  are  issued  by  the  department  on  the 
owners  of  the  premises  requiring  such  renovation.  It  will  be 
observed  that  renovation,  not  disinfection,  is  required.  This 
involves  the  application  of  simple,  and  in  tenement  houses, 
inexpensive  measures,  that  is,  scrubbing  painted  wood  work  and 
floors  with  a  hot  soda  solution,  and  re-painting  and  re-papering 
or  re-kalsomining  the  walls.  These  measures  are  certainly 
efficient  in  ridding  an  apartment  of  tubercular  infection  (while 
efficient  disinfection  in  such  apartments  is  difficult  or  impossible), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  easily  understood,  leave  the 
premises  in  an  improved  condition,  and  as  a  consequence  are 
cheerfully  acquiesed  in  by  the  tenants,  and  are  promptly  carried 
out  in  almost  every  instance  by  the  owners  of  the  buildings. 
Where  the  consent  of  the  owners  can  be  obtained,  (and  there  is 
but  little  difficulty  in  this)  infected  bedding,  clothing,  carpets, 
etc.,  are  removed  by  the  department  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  inspectors  to  the  disinfecting  station,  and  disinfected  by 
steam,  or  destroyed  at  the  option  of  the  owner  without  expense 
to  him." 

In  almost  all  the  larger  cities  the  citizens  are  becoming 
similarly  interested  ;  in  fact,  intensely  interested  in  the  infectious 
nature  of  this  disease,  so  that  a  patient  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
consumption  is  at  once  completely  isolated  in  the  hospitals. 
Most  of  them  have  wards  set  apart  for  this  class  of  patients 
alone,  and  those  hospitals  that  have  no  wards  especially  for  this 
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particular  class  of  patients,  should  have  them  without  delay. 
And  where  this  is  impracticable  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  patient  expectorating  on  the  carpeted  floor.  Let 
the  patient  spit  in  a  paper  cuspidor,  partially  rilled  with  a  disin- 
fecting fluid,  ancf  the  cuspidors  destroyed  by  burning  every  day, 
or  let  them  expectorate  on  a  paper  and  not  allow  the  expectoration 
to  dry  before  burning  the  paper.  The  sputum  containing  large 
quantities  of  tuberculous  bacilli  expectorated  upon  the  carpet  and 
allowed  to  become  dry,  at  the  next  sweeping  of  that  carpet  the 
bacilli  float  in  the  air  and  are  liable  to  be  inhaled  by  any  person 
occupying  that  apartment. 

Another  of  the  many  causes  of  the  infection  of  this  peculiar 
bacilli,  which  is  at  present  engaging  the  minds  of  clergymen  and 
their  parishioners,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  wine  is  served  on 
sacramental  occasions.  I  have  learned  recently  that  some  changes 
are  about  being  made,  by  introducing  a  private  cup  for  each 
individual  to  have  the  wine  served  in.  There  are  many  other 
ways  by  which  these  bacilli  (or  little  devils,  as  they  are  often 
called),  may  be  conveyed,  as  using  a  pipe  after  an  infected  one 
had  been  using  it,  public  drinking  cups,  the  blankets  used  in 
sleeping  cars,  the  filthy  condition  oi  the  floors  of  street  cars, 
( where  some  persons  delight  in  spitting  on  the  floor  rather  than 
turn  around  and  spit  out  of  the  window  at  his  back.  Some  time 
ago  I  happened  into  a  small  cigar  factory,  where  I  found,  to  my 
surprise,  the  proprietor  sprinkling  the  dry  fillers  by  filling  his 
mouth  with  water  and  blowing  it  through  his  lips,  forming  a 
kind  of  a  sprinkling  can  of  his  mouth.  This  man  was  then 
suffering  from  confirmed  pulmonary  consumption,  he  being  the 
patient  I  called  to  prescribe  for.  Just  imagine  how  many  persons 
that  man  conveyed  this  tubercular  matter  to.  Every  person  who 
smoked  his  cigars  ran  great  risk  of  taking  the  tuberculous  bacilli 
into  their  systems.  He  manufactured  our  celebrated  toby  cigar 
exclusively.  I  claim  the  credit  of  first  calling  attention  to  the 
likelihood  of  conveying  these  disease  germs  by  means  of  the 
sacramental  cup.  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  several  of  our 
prominent  ministers  of  Pittsburg.  Upon  mv  suggestion  they 
have,  as  I  understand,  introduced  for  sacramental  occasions 
individual  cups,  which  I  think  in  the  course  of  time  will  be 
universally  used. 

My  prison  experience  has  been  that  the  colored  race  is 
especially  susceptible  to  this  disease.  A  prominent  physician  of 
Florence,  South  Carolina,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  in 
attendance  upon  the  negro  population  writes  :  "  That  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  colored  race  to  phthisis,  and  its  extreme  fatality 
among  them,  has  made  a  deep  impression  on  every  observant 
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physician  in  the  South,  and  the  subject  is  invested  with  peculiar 
interest,  and  the  excessive  mortality  has  overtaken  the  race  since 
emancipation,  showing  that  disease  is  more  prevalent  now  than 
it  was  during  the  period  of  slavery."  He  states  that  in  investi- 
-gating  this  phase  of  the  subject  several  years  ago,  "  I  made 
inquiries  among  the  rice  planters  dwelling  on  the  coast,  who 
were  the  owners  of  a  much  larger  number  of  slaves  than  else- 
where in  South  Carolina,  as  to  the  frequency  of  consumption 
among  slaves." 

In  conclusion,  would  say  that  pulmonary  consumption 
is  the  bane  of  human  existence;  it  destroys  one-fifth  of  the 
population  of  the  whole  world.  Professor  Ancell  remarked, 
"  Taking  as  a  basis  the  sum  generally  considered  as  that  of  the 
population  of  the  globe,  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  from  sixty  to 
eighty  millions  of  its  inhabitants  succumb,  by  a  premature  death, 
to  some  form  of  this  disease.  England  alone  pays  an  annual 
tribute  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  deaths  from  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. Its  mortality  rate  is  larger  than  for  all  other  chronic 
diseases  taken  together.  No  country,  age,  sex  or  condition  of 
life  being  exempted. 

Taking-,  into  consideration  that  it  is  now  an  established  fact 
that  pulmonary  consumption  is  an  infectious  disease,  it  then 
behooves  the  physician  of  today  to  profit  by  these  discoveries 
and  use  the  means  they  have  at  their  command  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  this  terrible  disease,  and  especially  to  the  prison 
physician,  where  they  have  everything  under  their  control,  and 
at  their  command.  It  is  our  duty  (I  emphasize  the  word  duty) 
to  organize  a  thorough  system  of  hygiene  to  prevent  a  spread  of 
its  contaminating  influence.  There  are  millions  of  people  who 
have  perished  from  consumption,  in  whom,  if  the  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  had  been  properly  established  at  an  early  period, 
where  its  onward  march  might  have  been  arrested,  had  we  been 
instructed  in  the  present  means  of  diagnosis,  therapeutics  and 
therapeutical  appliances.  In  addition  to  these  add  isolation, 
destruction  of  bedding  and  personal  clothing  and  carpets,  reno- 
vation of  room  recently  occupied  by  patient,  with  proper  food, 
water  and  clothing.  Had  the  labor  and  research  that  have  been 
wasted  in  fruitless  experiments  to  cure  an  irremediable  condition 
of  the  lun^s,  been  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  causes  and 
nature  of  tuberculous  diseases,  with  a  view  of  deducing  rules  for 
its  prevention,  consumption  would  be  regarded  in  a  light,  very 
different  from  that  which  it  has,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  been  looked  upon. 

QUESTION. — Is  it  not  true  that  the  negroes  have  a  great  deal 
of  tuberculosis? 
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Dr.  RANKIN. — Yes. 

President  BROCKWAY. — Dr.  Keene  told  me  that  he  had  been 
able  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  the  Rhode  Island  institutions 
from  tuberculosis  about  52  per  cent.  Nothing  would  be  more 
interesting  than  to  know  how  he  did  it. 

Dr.  KESNE. — If  there  is  any  one  disease  which  we  have 
fought  since  1887  it  is  tuberculosis.  The  first  thing  we  have  to 
learn  is  its  nature,  how  it  is  propogated  and  how  it  shall  be 
treated.  We  have  learned  that  the  best  way  to  treat  this  disease 
is  before  you  get  it ;  in  other  words  prevention  is  much  better 
than  cure.  But  a  small  percentage  of  cures  are  made.  The  disease 
may  be  arrested  for  a  while,  but  finally,  with  some  new  stress  of 
environment,  it  takes  on  renewed  activity.  Animals  that  are 
never  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  in  their  native  habitats  take  on 
tuberculosis  and  die  with  it  in  menageries  and  museums.  Where 
men  are  confined  together  in  large  numbers  they  also  die  of  this  % 
disease  in  large  numbers.  The  proposition  seems  to  be  plain 
that  open  air  and  sunlight  are  the  great  preventives  of  this 
disease.  We  have  many  sanatoriums  founded  on  that  principle. 
There  is  one  in  the  Adirondacks  and  there  are  others  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  The  patients  sleep  in  the  open  air  during  the 
most  rigorous  weather  and  are  protected  from  open  air  dangers 
by  proper  clothing  and  some  by  tents.  The  results  have  been 
very  wonderful  in  many  cases.  Some  institutions  are  structurally 
defective,  and  we  cannot  overcome  the  defects  of  structure,  but 
we  must  never  forget  that  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  are 
preventives. 

A  second  thing  to  remember  is  that  it  is  a  very  contagious 
disease.  It  is  propgated  by  inhalation  through  the  respiratory 
tract.  The  tubercular  bacillus  is  also  taken  up  through  the 
sympathetic  system.  It  is  sometimes  taken  through  the  digestive 
system.  The  glands  of  the  neck  are  reached  through  the  mouth. 
A  large  portion  of  the  mouth  is  drained  by  glands,  and  it  is  the 
corvical  glands  which  are  largely  affected.  To  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  tuberculosis  in  its  different  forms  there  must  be  great 
care  paid  to  the  air  supply  and  to  the  food  supply.  Bovine 
animals  are  particularly  susceptible  to  tuberculosis.  It  is  estimated 
that  sixteen  per  cent,  of  such  animals  are  affected.  We  are  there- 
fore very  likely  to  furnish  prisoners  with  infected  milk.  In  our 
institution  when  we  first  began  to  fight  tuberculosis  the  milk 
supply  was  very  suspicious  and  several  gentlemen  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Cornell  and  elsewhere  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rhode  Is- 
land, gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  bovine  tuberculosis,  and 
gave  lectures  on  the  detection  and  treatment  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 
The  use  of  tuberculin  was  first  brought  about  by  our  having  to 
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kill  a  herd  of  55  animals  in  1887  in  which  over  eighty  per  cent, 
of  animals  were  affected  with  tuberculosis  at  the  Sockanosset 
school  where  the  boys  are  confined.  Twenty-seven  cows  were  in 
the  worst  stages  of  tuberculosis  and  there  was  no  reason  to  think 
that  they  were  worse  than  in  other  places.  That  necessitated  the 
clearing  out  of  the  whole  herd.  We  have  been  through  the  herd 
every  year.  Last  year  but  five  were  found  affected.  This  year  out 
of  112  animals  only  two  were  found,  one  an  ox  and  one  a  bull. 
These  were  purchased  in  a  state  not  subject  to  the  interstate  law 
of  testing  and  certificate. 

Persons  who  are  affected  with  tuberculosis  should  be  isolated 
from  others.  In  our  institutions  we  have  two  large  wards  one 
story  high,  very  airy,  for  their  use.  We  have  means  for  detection 
at  the  early  stages.  This  has  reduced  the  mortality  in  Rhode 
Island  fifty-two  per  cent,  and  I  think  that  is  due  to  precautionary 
measures. 


WEDNESDAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  p.  M.  by  the 
President.  Mrs.  S.  J.  BARROWS  was  asked  to  report  what  had 
been  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  the  jails  in  the  Indian 
Territory  which  had  been  asked  for  by  the  Association  during 
the  meeting  in  Texas.  She  replied  that  the  telegram  sent  from 
the  members  of  the  Prison  Congress  in  Texas  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  asking  that  Chaplain  Tribou 
might  be  detailed  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  condition  of 
those  jails,  was  transmitted  to  Secretary  Long  by  Hon.  S.  J. 
Barrows  ;  the  inspection  was  made,  the  report  presented,  and 
a  bill  was  brought  before  Congress  asking  for  an  appropriation 
for  better  buildings,  and  the  sum  of  $75,000  was  appropriated 
for  new  government  jails  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

A  paper  on  u Police  Force  in  Cities"  was  read  by  Col.  C.  E. 
FELTON,  of  Chicago. 


REPORT  OF  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  POLICE    FORCE  IN  CITIES. 

PUBLIC  POLICE — A  PLEA  FOR  THE  ADOPTION  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  METHODS, 

URGING  MORE  PERFECT  REGISTRATION  OF  THK  DESCRIPTION 

OF  CRIMINALS,    BY  CHARLES  E    FELTON,  OF  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  chairman  of 
your  Committee  on  Police,  General  BrinkerhofF,  and  our  associ- 
ate member,  Mr.  Johnson,  have  requested  me  to  prepare  a  report 
to  this  Congress,  for  that  committee.  In  complying  with  that 
request,  I  assume  all  responsibility  for  matter  which  may  appear 
— the  other  members  of  the  committee  being  as  free  to  criticise 
as  they  would  be  were  I  not  associated  with  them.  In  fact,  only 
through  the  frictions  arising  from  the  expressions  of  varied 
views  can  best  conclusions  be  formed.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
remark  of  a  criminal,  when  the  judge  had  pronounced  upon  him 
a  sentence  of  twenty  years'  imprisonment  for  safe-breaking, 
u  My  God  !  all  the  safes  in  the  country  will  get  away  from  me 
before  my  time  is  out !"  I  have  been  out  of  active  prison  work 
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more  than  eight  years,  and  the  subject  of  police,  or  of  prison 
work  has  already  "got  away  from  me."  Moreover,  as  I  have 
written  several  papers  for  this  Association  upon  subjects  kindred 
to  this,  in  former  years,  this  report,  or  paper,  may  not  contain 
new  information,  but  be,  in  part  at  least,  a  resume  of  facts,  with 
the  inferences  or  opinions  of  the  writer. f 

u  Is  crime  increasing  ?"  is  often  asked.  The  answer  can  be 
but  an  expression  of  opinion,  yes  or  no  ;  and  the  opinion  can 
not  be  safely  founded  on  police  statistics,  nor  on  court  records, 
nor  on  prison  populations,  as  they  are  but  uncertain  indicators 
and  weigh  only  as  impressions.  They  do  not  warrant  conclu- 
sions. We  cannot  determine  our  answer  to  the  question  by  the 
number  of  arrests  made,  nor  by  the  classification  of  crimes 
accompanying  arrests,  nor  by  the  trials  had,  nor  by  the  numbers 
in  our  prisons.  Arrests  for  crime  are  infinitesimal  in  number, 
when  compared  with  arrests  for  lesser  offenses — which  are  chiefly 
for  violation  of  municipal  laws — and  often  persons  who  are 
arrested  for  supposed  criminal  acts  either  are  guiltless  or  go  scot- 
free,  or  their  offenses  are  compromised  to  misdemeanors,  or  they 
are  found  to  be,  or  are  partially  condoned  as  being,  mere  viola- 
tions of  the  ordinances  of  a  city,  and  not  crimes.  Can  the 
question  be  .determined  by  court  records?  No,  not  fifty  per  cent, 
of  those  who  are  arrested  for  crime  are  proved  guilty ;  and  many 
actions  which  were  considered  criminal  years  ago  are  now  looked 
upon  as  being  entirely  proper,  or  at  least  not  of  criminal 
character.  The  illiberality  of  the  age  of  Cotton '  Mather  has 
given  place  to  an  opposite  extreme  of  thought  and  of  action. 
The  trend  has  been  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  teach- 
ings of  an  Ingersoll,  which  were  thought  to  be  heretical  and 
revolutionary  but  a  few  years  ago,  are  not  now  "  up-to-date." 
Prior  to  the  Christian  era,  an  adulteress  was  stoned  without 
question,  until  Christ  came,  and  said,  "  He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her ;"  and  asked  the 
accused  woman,  "Where  are  those  thine  accusers?"  In  our 
early  colonial  days  witchcraft  was  a  capital  offense,  and  the 
"  Scarlet  Letter,"  by  Hawthone,  although  written  as  a  romance 
of  life,  has  become  historic,  as  illustrative  of  the  harsh  judgments 
of  our  ancestors,  and  is  indicative  of  their  never-ceasing  punish- 
ment of  women  for  an  offense  against  chastity.  It  is  not  a 
serious  draft  on  one's  imagination  to  think  that  those  good  old 
Puritan  fathers  deemed  it  to  be  work  in  God's  service  to  hang  as 
a  witch  a  victim  of  their  superstition,  or  to  put  to  death,  or  to 

tConvention  of  Wardens  of  Prisons  at  Chicago,  1884  ;  Congress  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1886;  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1889  ; 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1890;  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1891. 
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brand  for  life  a  woman  against  whom  unchaste  conduct  had  been 
evidenced.  Cotton  Mather  and  his  kind  were  earnest  worshippers 
and  thanked  God  that  they,  clergymen  and  laymen,  were  given 
divine  authority  to  dispense  such  justice,  and  to  celebrate  their 
acts  by  getting  drunk.  Their  descendants  have  modified  views 
of  God's  desire — they  don't  hang  witches,  but  many  do  drink 
good  old  New  England  rum. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  travel  and  traffic  were  suspended  on 
Sundays,  save  as  one  might  go  from  his  home  to  his  church,  or 
for  a  doctor,  and  medicines  for  the  sick  might  be  sold  by  a  drug- 
gist ;  but  he  who  did  not  observe  the  Lord's  day  by"  going  to 
church  was  looked  down  upon  by  God-fearing  population,  was 
infinitessimally  small,  when  compared  to  the  percentage  this 
present  day.  If  witchcraft  existed  in  colonial  or  earlier  days  it 
exists  now  ;  but  the  diagnosticator  is  a  physician,  and  not  a 
Puritanic  court,  and  the  treatment  is  by  palliatives  and  nerve 
tonics,  and  not  by  twisted  hemp.  Public  thought  as  to  what  is 
right,  what  may  be  tolerated,  and  what  is  wrong,  has  changed, 
and  the  habits  of  our  people  become  too  free — the  trend  has  been 
towards  laxity,  and  the  abandonment  of  self-restraint,  and  vice 
and  crime  prevail  beyond  the  control  of  our  police.  Punishment 
is  so  lightly  dispensed  that  the  criminals  care  little  for  the 
possible,  but  not  probable,  consequences  to  themselves  of  their 
criminal  acts.  Among  the  crime-creating  agencies  in  many 
cities,  low-class  saloons  are  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night; 
and  also  gambling  houses,  where  dinner-pail  patrons  may  play 
away  the  earnings  of  their  toil,  and  take  home  to  their  wives  and 
children  wry  faces  and  bad  tempers,  but  nothing  wherewith  to 
buy  raiment  and  food  ;  and  bagnios  and  other  places  where  the 
morals  of  our  youth  are  destroyed,  ere  age  gives  strength  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  those  who  care  nothing  as  to  the  damaging 
effect  upon  the  future  of  the  person  injured,  or  upon  society 
itself. 

These  are  but  headlines,  under  which  an  array  of  changes 
between  the  past  and  the  present  can  be  written,  indicating  that 
preventive  work  has  not  kept  pace  with  demoralizing  agencies, 
and  that  crime  has  increased.  Rigid  and  uncompromising  police 
surveillance  should  be  maintained  over  all  places  of  doubtful 
character,  and  over  the  proprietors  and  frequenters  thereof. 
Penalities  have  been  modified,  and  there  is  an  indifference  to  their 
enforcement,  unless  public  clamor  is  made.  Lightness  of  sentence ; 
modification  of  treatment  of  prisoners  ;  the  partial  adoption  of  the 
parole  system,  which  gives  criminals  "  another  chance," — to  do 
good  or  to  do  evil,  while  still  prisoners  in  fact,  but  at  large ; — 
these  and  other  changes  have  tended  largely  to  increase  the  work 
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of  our  police  force  in  cities.  It  is  a  truism,  "  more  men  serve 
God  through  fear  than  through  love  ; "  but  fear  has  ceased  to  be 
a  controlling  factor  in  correctional  work.  Few  if  any  criminals 
are  reformed*  by  prevailing  methods.  Short  sentences,  or  early 
paroles,  tend  to  continuing  crime-life — make  recidivists — and 
increase  police  responsibility  and  work  ;  hence,  try  determinate 
long  sentences,  (with  recidivists  at  least, )  to  be  followed  by  a 
more  exacting  prison  regime,  as  they  would  be  deterring, — the 
next  best  obtainable  result,  when  reformation  can  not  be  secured. 

The  parole  system,  as  it  relates  to  youthful  criminals,  is 
theoretically  correct ;  but  the  process  necessary  to  fit  inmates  for 
parole  is  complex,  and  extremely  difficult  to  follow.  If  parole  is 
faultily  administered,  it  becomes  a  dangerous  weapon.  Generally 
the  law  is,  that  no  petition  or  other  form  of  application  for  parole 
shall  be  considered  by  paroling  officials  other  than  the  acts  or 
success  of  an  inmate  himself;  and  still  hundreds  of  persons,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  records  of  prisoners,  importune  such  officials 
by  petitions,  letters  and  personal  appeals,  and  often  those  impor- 
tunities have  great  weight.  That  is  wrong.  Inmates  must 
work  out  their  own  redemption,  and  they  should  not  be  liberated 
or  "  conditionally  released "  until  they  want  to  do  right  and 
w  believe  that  they  can,  and  the  governmental  officers  fully  agree 
with  them  that  they  can. 

Police  authorities  have  been  subjected  to  severe  and  unde- 
served criticism  by  the  press  and  the  public,  and  to  unusual 
labor,  caused  by  unwise  conditional  release  or  parole  without  its 
being  followed  by  effective  surveillance  by  the  paroling  authori- 
ties— the  police  not  having  knowledge  of  the  going  at  large 
until  crimes  have  been  committed  and  the  offenders  have  been 
arrested  and  identified  as  prisoners  under  parole.  Parole  is 
granted  largely  upon  so-called  mark  grade  accomplishment,  which 
is  deceptive,  hence  insufficient.  Some  reformatories  contain  a 
very  large  percentage  of  "possibles"  to  reform,  and  others  but 
a  small  percentage.  The  congregate  system  of  imprisonment  is 
well  enough  for  the  "  possibles  "  ;  but  all  rt formatories  should 
have  facilities  for  a  rigid  classification  of  inmates — for  separation 
of  those  who  can  be  reformed  from  those  who  have  little  desire 
save  to  secure  an  early  release  by  parole.  Separation  should  be 
as  rigid  as  the  separation  in  hospitals  of  contagious  disease 
patients  from  those  having  ordinary  ailments.  Total  isolation 
until  victory  has  been  won  should  be  the  practice.  The  so-called 
Pennsylvania  system  of  Individual  Treatment  is  the  proper  aid, 
and  not  the  transfer  of  claimed  incorrigibles  to  prisons  intended 
for  the  treatment  of  adult  criminals  in  congregate. 

In  many  respects   espionage  over   paroled    prisoners    by  a 
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police  department  is  objectionable ;  but  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  by  unwise  release  and  by  the  neglect  of  the  reforma- 
tory officials  to  watch  the  conduct  of  those  whom  they  have 
released,  strongly  suggest  that  the  wisest  course  is  to  give  full 
information  to  the  police  authorities  of  the  city  to  which  a 
prisoner  is  sent.  Following  a  paroled  prisoner  need  not  be  to 
his  injury — would  not  be  if  policemen  were  instructed  as  to  the 
proper  course — but  it  would  be  a  deterrent  to  him,  a  stimulus  to 
his  good  intentions,  and  a  safeguard  in  part  to  a  police  force  and 
to  the  public.  A  wise  administration  of  the  parole  law  will 
restore  it  to  greater  favor.  A  continuation  of  errors  will  call  for 
its  abandonment  as  a  crime-preventive  agency.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  a  Board  of  Parole,  and  will  share,  in  part,  responsi- 
bility for  its  errors,  if  any  were  made,  and  accept  the  criticism  of 
the  press  and  the  public  as  belonging  to  the  administrators  of 
the  system,  and  not  largely  to  the  police. 

Our  President,  Captain  Brockway,  has  asked,  "  How  shall 
crime  be  held  in  check  by  penitentiary  officials  ?  "  My  answer 
is,  u  Make  honest  men  out  of  your  criminals  if  you  can  ;  but  if 
you  cannot  do  that,  the  courts  should  inflict  upon  recidivists 
long  time  sentences,  without  hope  of  early  release."  Congenital 
criminals,  and  those  made  criminal  by  habit,  are  seldom  made 
honest  by  penitentiary  treatment — neither  the  law,  nor  prison 
discipline,  nor  the  Gospel,  appears  to  reach  their  ailment ;  nor 
does  fear  of  the  police  after  release,  either  on  parole  or  by 
termination  of  time  sentence,  seem  to  deter  them  from  crime. 
That  fact  suggests  police  surveillance  after  release. 

Long  time  sentences,  without  hope  of  release  by  parole,  may 
not  be  antidotal,  but  they  are  quite  restraining.  There  is  nothing 
inhuman  in  the  present  penitentiary  treatment,  nor  will  there 
again  be.  Go  backward  a  little  ;  and  try  the  effectiveness  of  such 
sentences,  with  sterner  penitentiary  discipline.  Young  criminals, 
offenders  for  the  first  time,  may  be  saved  by  indeterminate  sen- 
tence— that  is  reformatory  work.  Those  of  middle  age,  "  occa- 
sionals,"  are  u  doubtfuls," — treat  them  as  such,  until  you  can 
determine  to  which  class  they  belong.  For  those  older — the 
prison  workshop,  the  prison  bed,  and  the  prison  dietary  are  good 
enough,  until  long  rest  from  crime-life  has  so  strengthened  the 
will  that  the  predisposition  to  relapse  may  be  overcome  through 
,mind  method.  If  there  is  a  better  field  for  Christian  science 
work  on  one's  self,  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

I  will  not  discuss  preventive  work,  as  that  has  been  very 
fully  discussed  at  former  congresses  of  this  Association  ;  and  the 
time  limit,  twenty  minutes,  is  a  controlling  deterrent ;  but  I  will 
speak  briefly  of  certain  influences,  other  than  those  I  have  men- 
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tioned,    affecting,    favorably    and    unfavorably,    police   adminis- 
tration. 

It  has  been  said,  "  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps."  As  pertinent  a  truism  would  be,  a  The  character  of  the 
police  force  of  a  city  may  be  determined  by  the  public  order 
maintained  therein."  Where  vice  and  crime  are  unusually 
prevalent,  something  is  wrong.  Inefficiency  and  dishonesty  of 
members  of  a  force  are  usually  attributable  to  political  influence, 
which  controls  appointments  and  directs  administration.  Poli- 
ticians hate  innovations,  but  love  smoothly-running  party 
machines.  They  detest  mugwumps  ;  but  the  mugwump  feature 
in  American  politics  will  be  the  salvation  of  our  Republican 
government,  if  it  can  be  saved.  Remove  the  possibility  of 
incompetent  or  bad  men  obtaining  position  on  a  police  force,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  criminals  will  have  respect  for  the 
power  of  the  law.  Discard  the  thought,  often  expressed,  that 
"  It  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief; "  honest  men  are  more 
successful. 

The  entering  wedge  to  police  reform  is  civil  service.  That 
requires  competency,  integrity  and  efficiency  ;  and  gives,  in 
return,  permanency  in  position  to  members  of  a  force.  It  has 
been  adopted  in  several  of  our  cities,  and  it  should  be  in  all. 
Still,  its  merits  have  not  been  fully  shown  anywhere.  Its  effi- 
ciency is  to  be  of  growth.  It  is  not  material  whether  a  force  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  commissioners  or  by  a  mayor — civil 
service  will  be  the  regulator  in  time,  as  organization  may  be 
made  perfect  through  it.  An  efficient  detective  force  never 
exists  where  changes  are  made  for  political  reasons.  In  some 
cities,  long  in  service  entitles  members  to  pension  ;  but  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  retiring  men  who  are  not  incapacitated  on  part 
pay,  unless  their  services  are  thereafter  in  part  utilized  for  public 
benefit.  If  they  were  skilled  when  in  service,  they  would 
become  excellent  advisors  to  a  detective  force,  and  to  a  civil 
service  commission,  and  in  other  departments  of  government, 
after  release  from  active  duty. 

A  fault  in  detective  work,  often  leading  to  gravest  error,  is 
in  following  blindly  a  leader — perhaps  the  orders  of  an  over- 
earnest  or  incompetent  superior  officer.  A  person  is  missing. 
The  police  department  is  notified,  and  it  is  determined  that  foul 
play  has  been  done,  and  possibly  a  murder  has  been  committed, 
and  suspicious  circumstances  seem  to  connect  a  certain  person 
therewith.  Details  of  detectives  are  made,  and  they  are  informed 
of  the  probable  guilt  of  the  suspected  party  ;  and  are  directed  to 
obtain  all  the  evidence  they  can.  From  the  very  nature  of  their 
vocation,  and  from  long  habit,  they  look  to  but  one  side,  brush- 
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ing  away  all  else,  and  in  time  weave  a  net  of  circumstances 
which  is  conclusive  to  their  minds  of  the  guilt  of  the  suspect. 
Indictment  upon  these  one  sided  appearances  follows.  Can  a 
prosecuting  attorney  take  any  other  view  than  that  the  indicted 
person  is  guilty?  The  former  but  now  obsolete  practice  was,  for 
that  officer  to  obtain  all  the  facts,  without  bias,  and  present  them 
to  the  court.  That  practice  has  been  changed,  and  it  is  now  but 
a  war  of  talent  at  the  bar,  to  see  which  of  the  contending 
attorneys  shall  win  a  verdict ;  and  will  any  one  contend  that  the 
accused  is  not  sadly  handicapped  in  such  a  contest  ?  The  people 
have  expert  detectives,  against  non-experts,  to  secure  testimony, 
and  they  have  time  in  which  they  may  easily  weave  nets  which 
the  most  skillful  attorneys  on  the  other  side,  in  their  surprise, 
and'  not  having  time  to  investigate,  will  find  it  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  explain.  Detectives  should  guard  against  that 
tendency — they  should  collect  all  facts,  not  simply  those  tending 
towards  guilt.  Dreyfus  may  have  been  guilty,  he  was  so 
declared  ;  but  late  revelations  indicate  that  his  conviction  was 
the  work  of  conspirators,  and  was  wrong.  Luetgert  was  proven 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  In  that  case,  the 
sentence  by  the  jury  to  imprisonment  instead  of  the  gallows 
justifies  the  impression  that  the  convicting  jury  had  doubts  as  to 
the  guilt  of  the  accused.  Revelations  of  errors  are  numerous, 
but  they  often  come  too  late.  They  may,  sometime,  come  in  the 
Luetgert  mystery,  if  error  was  made. 

Too  little  care  is  given  to  the  sick  when  arrests  are  made — 
policemen  often  mistaking  disease  for  disorder — and  station- 
houses  are  not  provided  with  competent  physicians,  if  with  any 
at  all.  That  is  wrong.  In  our  late  war  with  Spain,  each  soldier 
carried  a  package  called  "  First  Aid  to  the  Wounded."  Each 
patrol  box  should  contain  packages,  or 'policemen  should  carry 
them,  and  be  instructed  how  to  use  them.  Physicians,  or  others 
specially  skilled,  should  accompany  patrol  wagons  at  emergency 
calls.  A  case  recently  occurred  in  one  of  our  cities  worthy  of 
note.  It  is  but  one  of  thousands,  although  of  different  character, 
confirming  the  requirements  suggested.  An  elderly,  highly 
respected  lady,  with  mind  somewhat  impaired,  was  arrested, 
taken  to  a  station-house,  fined,  and  committed  to  a  prison,  where 
she  remained  several  days.  Her  friends,  who  were  wealthy,  had 
made  every  effort  to  find  her,  employing  the  police  and  private 
detectives  ;  and  the  newspapers  of  the  city  had  published 
columns  of  matter  as  to  the  disappearance.  Hope  of  her  being 
alive  had  nearly  ceased,  and  morgues  were  visited.  But  she  was 
"  discovered  "  by  merest  accident,  not  inquiry,  as  an  inmate  of 
a  prison.  Such  errors  are  not  excusable.  They  suggest  either 
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incompetency  or  lack  of  care  ;  and  that  a  higher  or  more  intelli- 
gent or  more  careful  order  of  men  should  be  employed — all  along 
the  line.  There  have  been  thousands  of  "disappearances"  which 
the  wisdom  of  police  authorities  could  not  solve,  but  time — 
often  long  years  of  time — has  u  brought  to  life,"  so  to  speak, 
those  who  were  long  supposed  to  be  dead. 

The  Bertilloii  system  of  measurements,  with  technical 
descriptions  by  which  to  place  indisputable  information  as  to  the 
personality  of  any  person,  criminal  or  not,  on  record,  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and  found  to  be  unvarying,  hence  perfect ;  and 
it  should  be  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  every  state,  and  followed 
at  least  in  every  prison  and  by  every  police  department  in  every 
country,  and  a  bureau  of  identification  should  be  maintained  in 
each  state,  and  an  exchange  of  information  be  given  at  call.'  It 
has  become  an  indispensable  aid  in  the  re-identification  of  crim- 
inals, and  it  might  well  be  put  in  use  in  other  branches  of  public 
and  private  service.  In  1889,  at  Nashville,  I  gave  measurements 
of  certain  members  of  this  Association,  and  recently  remeasure- 
ments  have  been  taken  of  Messrs.  McClaughry  and  myself,  and 
are  given  herewith  with  those  taken  in  1889.  Also  I  gave 
measurements  of  certain  inmates  of  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary, 
taken  at  different  dates,  and  have  recently  had  furnished  me  by 
Warden  Wolfer,  of  Minnesota ;  McClaughry,  of  Illinois,  and 
Wright,  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  measurements  of  a  few  of  their 
prisoners,  which  were  also  taken  at  different  dates,  and  will  also 
be  given.  In  no  case  do  variations  go  beyond  the  allowance 
recognized  by  Bertillon  himself.  That  confirms  all  that  has  ever 
been  claimed  for  the  system  by  its  discoverer  or  others. 

The  Bertillon  system  first  obtained  public  official  recognition 
in  this  country  through  Major  R.  W.  McClaughry  and  Callus 
Mueller,  then  through  a  convention  of  wardens  and  superinten- 
dents of  prisons,  aided  by  this,  the  National  Prison  Association. 
As  an  aid  to  police  success  the  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  has  adopted  it,  and  has  established  a  bureau  of  identification 
at  Chicago,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  George  M. 
Porteous,  an  expert.  That  bureau  was  opened  a  year  ago,  and 
has  the  descriptions  of  nearly  ten  thousand  persons  now  in  its 
files.  At  a  convention  of  that  asssociation  in  June  last  the 
principal  subject  discussed  was  the  Bertillon  system,  every  voice 
being  in  favor  of  its  universal  adoption  for  police  aid.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  several  foreign  governments,  and  it  is  followed 
in  many  of  our  penitentiaries  and  police  departments,  but  to  be 
thoroughly  efficient  it  should  be  followed  everywhere. 

I  said  at  Nashville  that  I  favored  the  taking  of  the  descrip- 
tion by  the  Bertillon  system  of  every  man,  and  putting  it  on 
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record,  not  excluding-  any,  no  matter  how  honest,  and  I  gave 
many  reasons  for  so  saying.  Honest  men  have  no  fears  as  to  it, 
but  dishonest  men  do  have.  It  would  be  useful  in  many  other 
ways  than  in  the  identification  of  criminals.  A  dead  man's  skull 
may  aid  in  showing  from  whose  body  taken.  Innocent  men 
when  arrested  as  suspects  may  easily  establish  non -identity  with 
the  parties  sought.  Life  insurance  companies  ought  to  require 
as  protection 'against  fraud,  that  each  person  insured  shall  be 
measured,  and  that  remeasurements  shall  be  made  at  death,  where 
doubt  of  identity  exists.  Persons  going  abroad  could  establish 
their  identity  at  banks,  or  anywhere  else,  when  necessary,  and 
other  advantages  in  its  use  might  be  shown. 

That  the  Bertillon  system  may  be  entirely  effective  it  is 
best,  but  not  indispensably  necessary,  that  scientific  men  take 
descriptions.  Still  any  fairly  intelligent  person  who  has  received 
instruction  may  take  measurements  correctly,  but  he  would  not 
be  as  accurate  in  noting  other  descriptions.  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  medical  colleges  to  give  instruction  in  this  branch  of 
anthropological  work  to  all  medical  students,  and  for  our  police 
or  county  boards  to  employ  only  such  educated  experts  and  com- 
pensate them  for  examinations  of  persons  who  are  arrested  for 
crime  ?  We  are  living  in  an  age  when  advancement  often  comes 
from  suggestion,  and  examinations  by  skilled  physicians  may 
suggest  discoveries.  Might  not  great  light  be  thrown  upon 
degeneracy — a  field  of  inquiry  where  the  ground  has  only  been 
broken — through  examinations  made  by  such  educated  talent  ? 

Criminals  are  born  and  made,  and  both  classes  will  always 
be  a  menace.  One  serious  impediment  in  arresting  them  is 
restricted  legal  jurisdiction.  An  officer  can  only  go  to  the 
boundary  lines  of  his  state  save  by  courtesy  of  the  authorities 
beyond,  and  then  extradition  laws  embarrass  him.  He  seldom 
goes  beyond  his  own  city.  It  is  by  special  detail  if  he  pursues 
a  criminal  farther.  Lack  of  jurisdiction  is -a  deterrent,  but  this 
is  overcome  sometimes  by  offers  of  reward,  and  a  "  community 
of  interest  "  prompts  officers  "  at  each  end  "  to  work  in  concert 
and  make  arrests.  It  is  not  done  from  legal  obligation,  however, 
but  it  should  be.  From  this  comes  a  demand  for  private  detect- 
ive work  through  detective  agencies.  When  civil  service 
methods  universally  prevail  constitutional  restrictions  will  not 
deter,  as  system  will  take  the  place  of  chaos,  and  there  will  be 
adopted  sometime  a  system  of  exchange  of  police  duty  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  the  several  states  which  will  overcome  the  present 
state-line  impediments.  That  is  not  at  all  difficult  and  it  is 
entirely  practicable.  The  effect  will  be  systematic  work  on 
similar  lines  and  a  unification  of  force  to  accomplish  the  end 
sought — the  arrest  and  punishment  of  criminals. 
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The  practice  of  ordering  suspects  to  leave  a  city  under 
penalty  of  being  imprisoned  is  reprehensible.  If  one  will  not  be 
honest  where  he  is  known,  where  will  he  be  honest  ?  Sending 
him  where  he  is  not  known  makes  the  opportunity  to  commit 
crime  greater  with  less  danger  'of  his  being  arrested.  That 
practice  should  cease.  The  expense  of  police  surveillance  is 
light  when  criminals  are  known,  but  the  expense  of  following 
"unknown"  is  enormous.  In  some  cities  police  authorities 
have  spasms  of  virtue  and  make  raids  upon  houses  for  prostitu- 
tion, scattering  their  inmates,  so  that  in  time  every  section  seems 
to  be  of  doubtful  character.  This  also  is  wrong.  It  necessitates 
greater  police  effort  and  vitiates  otherwise  healthful  parts  of  a 
city.  Marriage  obligations  are  not  held  in  as  high  respect  as  in 
former  years,  hence  prostitution  has  increased.  One  would  think 
from  what  he  can  see  that  marriage  is  but  giving  to  a  man  a 
legal  right  to  neglect,  abuse  and  maltreat  the  woman  he  weds 
and  destroy  her  happiness  for  life,  when,  but  for  the  legalized 
union,  he  would  not  dare  to  do  so.  In  that  matter  civilization 
has  changed  unfavorably  in  this  country  but  not  abroad. 

Incendiarism  is  another  matter  that  deserves  more  scrutiny 
than  is  being  given  to  it.  Managers  of  insurance  companies 
prefer  to  pay  suspicious  claims  rather  than  open  the  question  of 
the  cause  of  a  fire,  fearing  that  delay  in  paying  a  loss  may  deter 
persons  from  insuring  with  them.  The  cause  of  every  fire  should 
be  known,  and  if  it  is  incendiarism  the  incendiary  should  be 
punished. 

Pawnshpps  continue  to  be  a  source  of  mischief,  the  laws 
relating  to  registration,  of  securities  being  easily  evaded,  either 
by  buying  the  articles  offered  for  pawn  or  otherwise  ;  and  collusion 
with  detectives  continues,  whereby  stolen  goods  are  not  restored 
to  lawful  owners,  save  when  u  consideration "  is  paid,  and 
gambling  houses  should  be  controlled  if  they  cannot  be  suppressed. 
They  can  be  suppressed  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  real  head  of  a 
police  department  that  they  shall  be. 

There  are  many  other  matters  I  might  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion, but  I  have  gone  into  the  subject  far  enough  to  support  the 
belief  that  crime  has  increased  ;  that  the  present  police  system  is 
faulty  ;  that  political  control  is  rotten  ;  and  that  efficiency  can 
come  from  the  adoption  of  civil  service  methods,  especially  in  the 
appointment  and  discharge  of  members  of  a  force ;  and  that  by 
the  universal  application  of  the  Bertillon  system  of  identification, 
and  the  unrelenting  pursuit  of  lawbreakers,  there  will  come  more 
active  and  efficient  local  as  well  as  interstate  results  ;  and  either 
the  criminally-inclined  will  cease  to  commit  crime,  or  they  may 
be,  and  will  be,  not  mere  frequent  habitues  of,  as  they  now  are, 
but  permanent  residents  in  our  prisons,  as  they  should  be. 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON  was  asked  to  speak  on  u  The 
Tramp  Problem." 

THE   TRAMP   PROBLEM. 

BY   ALEXANDER  JOHNSON,    FORT  WAYNE,    INDIANA. 

Four  years  ago,  at  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, a  gentleman  who  had  large  experience  announced  that  the 
tramp  problem  was  settled  on  the  basis  of  wayfarers'  lodges.  It 
has  not  been  found,  however,  that  that  settled  it.  Until  tramps 
shall  be  dealt  with  in  some  systematic  and  possibly  national  way, 
until  some  effective  solution  shall  be  found  for  this  difficulty 
which  is  constantly  confronting  us,  we  shall  have  to  provide  for 
tramps  somewhere,  and  I  submit  that  the  station  house  is  an 
improper  place  to  lodge  anyone,  as  a  lodging.  When  they  are 
in  the  station  house  they  must  have  the  key  turned  upon  them, 
and  we  have  no  business  to  lock  up  anyone,  for  even  one  night, 
who  is  merely  being  lodged.  We  have  no  business  to  keep 
anyone  in  confinement  unless  accused  or  convicted  of  crime.  In 
the  large  cities  the  problem  of  lodging  the  tramp  is  a  simple 
one,  but  let  them  be  lodged  elsewhere  than  in  the  station  house. 
In  Boston  they  have  established  a  way  long  ago. 

The  tramp  problem  has  been  dealt  with  as  a  charity  problem. 
It  is  not  a  charity  problem — it  is  a  police  problem.  Though  the 
tramp  should  not  be  lodgefl  in  the  station  house,  he  should  be 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  police.  This  is  effected  in  many 
cities  by  making  it  necessary  to  have  a  ticket  which  has  been 
stamped  by  a  lieutenant  of  police  at  the  nearest  station.  They 
are  lodged  and  cleansed  and  made  to  labor  for  these  things.  So 
far  as  the  lodging  of  the  tramp  is  concerned,  that  can  be 
efficiently  dealt  with. 

The  trouble  is  in  the  villages  and  small  towns.  There  they 
are  the  greatest  nuisance.  If  they  are  not  entertained  as  they 
desire,  they  burn  barns  in  revenge  or  ruin  ignorant  girls.  The 
lodging  of  the  tramp  in  the  county  jail  is  the  greatest  nuisance. 
I  suppose  the  time  will  come  when  the  county  jails  will  be 
conducted  on  sane  principles,  but  that  time  is  far  from  the 
present.  Some  method  of  dealing  with  tramps  in  jails  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  In  Indiana  we  have  but  one  jail  where  a 
systematic  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with  them.  That  jail  has  a 
basement  or  sub-cellar.  It  has  a  bath  tub  and  a  reasonable 
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amount  of  cleanliness,  and  the  tramps  are  kept  separate  from  the 
prisoners.  There  is  no  labor  for  them.  In  no  other  jail  is  there 
any  systematic  attempt  to  deal  with  this  problem.  We  have  to 
take  the  tramp  in  somewhere  because  we  are  afraid  of  him.  We 
treat  him  as  we  treat  the  insane  ;  we  are  afraid  of  him  so  we  take 
care  of  him.  The  insane  are  taken  care  of,  while  persons  who 
are  much  more  dangerous,  the  idiotic  and  the  feeble  minded,  are 
neglected,  because  we  are  afraid  of  the  insane  and  we  are  not  of 
the  idiotic. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  the  smaller  towns  and  jails  of 
the  county  seat.  The  condition  of  things  there  is  insupportable. 
I  could  give  you  some  results  that  are  horrible.  Mr.  Charlton, 
superintendent  of  the  Boy's  Reform  School,  could  tell  you  many 
serious  difficulties.  You  can  imagine  what  they  would  be  when 
you  know  that  inside  the  outer  grating,  prisoners  are  allowed  to 
be  together,  not  locked  in  cells.  You  can  imagine  how  much  it 
complicates  things.  But  we  are  approaching  an  era  of  prosperity 
and  are  told  that  we  shall  not  have  so  many  tramps  henceforth. 


DISCUSSION. 

President  BROCJCWAY. — As  to  the  value  of  the  supervision 
of  paroled  prisoners  b\ .  the  police,  I  was  very  reluctant  at  the 
commencement  of  sending  out  paroleti  men,  twenty  years  ago,  to 
put  them  under  police  control  but  we  found  it  desirable  to  do  it 
here  and  there  and  it  has  grown  in  favor  with  our  experience. 
It  is  the  very  best  supervision  we  get.  They  are  sent  to  the  chief 
of  police  with  whom  we  have  corresponded  before  the  parole  is 
given.  We  need  not  of  course  do  this  but  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
we  ask  permission  to  put  such  and  such  a  man  under  his  super- 
vision. Then  we^tell  the  man  it  is  the  best  thing  for  him  to  go 
back  to  his  own  place  and  face  it  like  a  man. 

As  to  the  extradition  of  men  from  one  state  to  another.  We 
have  brought  back  prisoners  from  Pennsylvania  which  is  only 
seven  miles  from  us.  We  have  brought  a  few  from  Massachusetts 
and  from  the  far  west  and  one  from  Connecticut.  In  doing  the 
last  we  got  a  decision  which  is  of  importance  to  reformatory  men 
all  over  the  country.  We  paroled  a  prisoner  to  go  to  Michigan. 
/  Instead  of  going  to  Michigan  he  went  to  Connecticut  and  we 
were  advised  that  he  had  stolen  there.  They  arrested  him  with 
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the  stolen  goods.  He  had  a  shyster  lawyer  and  made  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  It  cost  us  about  eight  hundred  dollars  to.  get 
him  back,  but  we  got  a  decision  from  the  supreme  court  of 
Connecticut  remanding  him  to  our  custody  and  now  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  send  a  man  to  any  state,  feeling  that  if  he  is  arrested 
we  shall  have  a  strong  argument  for  his  return  to  us  in  this 
decision. 

Warden  CASSIDY. — Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  law  was 
passed  in  Pennsylvania  requiring  the  wardens  of  penitentiaries  to 
send  to  the  chief  of  police,  the  first  of  every  month,  the  names 
and  date  of  the  discharges  of  all  prisoners  during  the  month. 
That  has  been  faithfully  complied  with.  They  have  no  further 
supervision  of  them  before  they  are  discharged.  If  the  chief  ot 
police  wishes  to  look  after  any  of  them  he  sends  his  officers  to  do 
it  when  they  leave  the  gate. 

Mr.  MILLIGAN. — The  chief  of  police  in  Pittsburg  has  been 
of  great  service  for  about  thirty  years  in  this  regard.  He  is  a 
great,  big-hearted,  keen-eyed  and  experienced  man.  I  have 
walked  up  the  street  frequently  with  a  discharged  prisoner  and 
put  him  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  police,  and  I  say  to  him, 
"Will  you  kindly  help  me  to  look  after  this  man?"  And  he 
says,  "Why,  certainly."  I  have  been  with  him  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  employment  of  labor,  and  I  say  to  him,  "  Now, 
Mr.  Chief  of  Police,  you  know  all  about  this  man,  and  you  know 
all  about  me,  and  you  know  what  risk  you  are  taking  and  what 
risk  I  am  taking."  And  he  will  say,  "  Yes,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  ;  I  will  look  after  this  man."  I  remember  a  man  who 
had  been  in  prison  twice.  I  paid  his  board  for  two  weeks  and 
wrote  letter  after  letter  to  get  him  employment  and  failed.  The 
man  said  at  last,  "  I  think  if  you  would  ask  the  chief  of  police 
he  would  help  me."  I  said,  I  will  do  that,  and  I  went  directly 
to  his  office,  and  he  said  he  would  do  it.  He  went  right  out  of 
his  headquarters,  and  he  did  his  utmost  then  and  there  to  secure 
him  employment,  and  failed.  But  he  said,  "  I  will  help  him," 
and  he  did. 

The  man  got  employment,  and  is  at  work  still,  and  that  was 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  he  is  doing  well.  The  chief  of  police 
knows  all  about  him.  My  experience  and  observation  of  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  police  department  convince  me  that  they 
are  as  ready  to  help  and  to  stand  by  a  prisoner  as  any  man.  One 
time,  about  a  year  ago,  a  man  was  discharged,  and  I  bought  him 
a  ticket  to  Chicago,  where  his  friends  lived.  I  did  not  go  with 
him  to  the  station,  and  the  sight  of  the  whisky  in  the  windows 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  got  drunk  and  went  to  sleep  in 
the  railroad  station.  The  policeman  there  shook  him  up  and 
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asked  for  his  ticket,  and  the  man  was  so  drunk  that  he  did  not 
know  where  it  was.  This  depot  policeman  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
in  whose  care  I  had  given  many  a  man,  and  when  he  got  at  the 
prisoner's  story  he  sent  word  down  to  the  chief  of  police  who  sent 
and  picked  up  that  young  fellow,  kept  him  over  night,  and  the 
next  morning  went  with  him  to  the  district  passenger  agent  and 
had  his  ticket  renewed,  the  man  went  on  to  Chicago  to  his 
friends,  and  to  work,  where  he  is  now  getting  along  well.  If  the 
railway  policeman  hadn't  been  the  right  kind  of  man,  that  fellow 
would  have  been  in  Mr.  Hill's  care  the  next  morning.  He  owes 
his  present  place  to  a  kind-hearted  and  firm-handed  man. 

1    The  President  asked  Major  McClaughry  about  the  police  in 
Chicago. 

Major  MCCLAUGHRY. — The  police  of  Chicago  as  a  rule  feel 
kindly  toward  paroled  men,  and  are  disposed  to  help  them  along. 
The  trouble  in  Chicago  is  that  certain  detectives,  discharged 
policemen,  who  run  so-called  detective  agencies,  really  run  black- 
mail establishments,  and  they  worry  and  badger  a  fellow  after  he 
comes  out  until  they  get  what  little  money  he  has  left.  The 
men  get  ten  dollars  each  on  leaving  prison  in  addition  to  their 
fare.  The  trouble  about  paroling  men  to  Chicago  is  about  the 
promised  employment.  Unless  you  make  careful  investigation 
you  are  liable  to  be  deceived.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  that 
way  in  placing  our  men.  There  are  a  few  detective  agencies 
that  will  direct  paroled  men — and  I  do  not  mean  to  include  them 
in  these  charges — but  there  are  some  graceless  scamps  connected 
with  so-called  detective  agencies.  There  are  policemen  who  are 
blackmailers  themselves.  I  presume  that  in  Chicago  a  man  has 
a  harder  time  than  in  any  other  city,  and  runs  more  risk  of  being 
snared  right  and  left.  The  majority  of  the  men  in  Chicago  are 
good  men,  but  Chicago  has  not  grown  out  of  village  conditions  ; 
it  has  not  put  on  its  city  habiliments,  and  those  men  are  not  as 
well  looked  after  as  in  New  York  or  Cincinnati.  There  is  no 
place  where  a  man  will  get  fairer  treatment  than  in  Cincinnati. 
If  you  write  to  Phil  Dietz  that  a  man  is  coming,  he  is  sure  to 
have  his  fatherly  care.  Chicago  grows  so  fast  that  the  conditions 
there  are  not  favorable. 

QUESTION. — What  do  you  mean  by  village  conditions? 

Major  MCCLAUGHRY. — Want  of  centralization.  We  have 
the  organization  of  the  city,  a  township  organization,  a  county 
organization,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  together.  We  elect  city 
officers,  township  officers,  county  officers,  in  the  same  locality. 
It  is  not  really  municipal,  nor  fully  township,  nor  county  ;  it  is 
a  mixture  of  all. 
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QUESTION. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the  adoption  of  the 
civil  service  methods  ? 

Major  McCLAUGHRY. — It  would  be  the  greatest  blessing 
that  could  be  bestowed  on  Chicago.  It  will  come  some  time  ;  it 
is  coming  slowly  now. 

QUESTION. — Do  you  agree  that  the  chief  of  police  gives  the 
best  supervision  ? 

Major  McCLAUGHRY. — Yes,  where  the  chief  of  police  will 
undertake  to  do  it  and  will  delegate  that  supervision  to  the 
proper  man.  We  have  in  Chicago  the  Illinois  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation, kept  up  by  some  large  hearted  men,  which  is  proving 
very  helpful  in  carrying  out  this  work  and  in  placing  paroled 
men.  In  some  localities  the  police  greatly  assist  us. 

QUESTION. — Do  you  employ  the  Pinkerton  agency  ? 

Major  McCLAUGHRY. — Sometimes,  but  the  reformatory  does 
not  carry  such  a  badge  of  disgrace  as  it  used  to  as  a  penitentiary. 

QUESTION. — Do  you  parole  after  a  second  term? 

Major  McCLAUGHRY. — Sometimes.  We  have  recommended 
to  the  Board  of  Pardons  parole  after  a  second  offense. 

Question  asked  of  Mr.  FELTON — What  is  the  feeling  of  the 
police  of  Milwaukee? 

Mr.  FELTON. — There  was  a  feeling  adverse  to  our  work. 
They  looked  upon  us  as  a  body  of  sentimentalists.  But  there  is 
a  better  understanding  now  and  they  finally  adopted  unanimously 
the  motion  that  I  wanted  and  ordered  a  committee  to  meet  with 
us  this  year.  They  have  little  idea  of  the  work  of  this  Associa- 
tion. I  urged  them  to  come  here.  The  chairman  of  our  new 
committee  should  be  William  A.  Pinkerton  and  Phil  Dietz  should 
be  on  that  committee.  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  the  ability  to  write  a 
magnificent  paper  and  there  is  no  man  more  conversant  with  all 
the  movements  of  private  detective  work.  His  father  had  a 
national  reputation.  There  is  no  man  who  reaches  out  his -hand 
more  frequently  to  discharged  prisoners  than  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

The  subject  of  securing  a  deeper  interest  in  the  Prison 
Congress  on  the  part  of  the  police  department  was  discussed. 
General  Brinkerhoff  thought  it  possible  to  do  so.  Major  Mc- 
Claughry  said  that  he  looked  for  a  closer  affiliation  and  thought 
it  would  be  of  great  help  in  many  directions. 

President  BROCKWAY. — We  can  never  work  the  parole  law 
well  unless  we  have  the  co-operation  of  the  police. 

Warden  CASSIDY. — I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  invite 
the  chiefs  of  police  to  attend  the  Wardens'  meeting  every  year. 
We  have  one  of  the  best  men  in  that  office  in  Philadelphia.  He 
would  not  hurt  a  ticket-of-leave  man.  There  is  no  better  man 
than  Robert  Linden  of  Philadelphia. 


WEDNESDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

The  last  session  of  the  Prison  Congress  was  called  to  order 
by  President  BROCKWAY,  who  introduced  Dr.  A.  B.  RICHARDSON, 
of  Massillon,  Ohio. 


THE    RELATION    AND    CORRESPONDENCE     BETWEEN     FORMS    OF 
MENTAL   DISEASE   AND   CRIMINAL  TYPES. 

BY  A.    B.   RICHARDSON,    M.    D.,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  ASYLUM 
FOR  THE  INSANE. 

'the  study  of  the  subject  of  ethics  has  a  physical  as  well  as  a 
psychical  aspect.  It  is  made  up  of  concrete  examples,  each  one 
exhibiting  its  phenomena  through  the  mechanism  of  a  body 
structure.  Every  example  has  an  individuality,  that  is  it  differs 
from  every  other  example.  It  is  in  some  particular,  somewhere, 
unlike  any  other  existing  thing.  Physically,  psychically  and 
ethically,  all  are  different  one  from  another.  No  two  forms  of 
life  in  humanity  are  built  in  all  points  alike,  and  no  two  func- 
tionate in  all  respects  alike.  The  functionating  capacity  varies, 
it  reaches  different  degrees  of  perfection.  It  rises  higher  and 
covers  a  broader  field  of  activity,  or  it  sinks  lower  and  becomes 
stunted  and  narrowed  in  scope.  The  range  of  functions  has 
some  sort  of  connection  with  body  states.  All  functionating 
shows  this  same  correlation.  Whether  it  be  the  instinctive 
processes  of  nutrition,  the  phenomena  of  self  preservation  and  of 
growth  and  development,  the  more  abstract  and  reflective 
processes  of  recollection,  comparison  and  selection,  or  the  still 
more  complex  and  more  highly  refined  forms  of  action  that  are 
shown  in  the  analysis  of  the  origin  of  activities,  the  study  of  the 
motives  giving  birth  to  acts,  no  matter  what  form  action  takes 
there  is  a  certain  relation  between  the  form  and  quality  of  the 
act  and  the  body  structure  from  which  it  emanates.  The  expe- 
rience of  mankind  has  established  a  type  in  each  which  it 
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believes  desirable.  It  calls  this  ideal  type  perfection.  All  things 
are  measured  by  it.  For  the  body  there  is  a  certain  external 
configuration,  a  certain  internal  construction  in  detail  and  a 
certain  relation  of  parts  that  is  considered  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  body.  In  its  functionating  there  is  also  a  certain 
.type  that  is  thought  most  nearly  perfect,  because  it  most 
effectually  conserves  that  which  is  best  for  that  particular  unit, 
individually  and  correlatively. 

To  a  very  considerable  degree  their  approach  toward 
perfection  is  concomitant.  As  bodily  conditions  show  progress 
and  approach  the  ideal  standard  there  is  a  very  considerable 
correspondence  with  perfection  in  function.  In  the  broadest  and 
best  sense  this  is  probably  always  true.  The  best  type  of  physical 
structure  is  doubtless  always  to  be  found  where  there  is  the  best 
functionating  capacity.  Not  always  the  most  attractive  or  best 
appearing,  but  the  best  in  reality.  Not  always  with  the  broadest 
and  largest  functional  capacity,  but  with  the  best,  because  every- 
thing taken  into  consideration  it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
ideal.  The  measure  in  each  is  the  measure  of  the  best  things  for 
the  organism  in  question,  first  as  a  unit  and  second  as  one 
integral  part  of  a  complex  human  organization. 

Experience,  the  registered  data  of  the  world's  history,  con- 
clusively demonstrates  that  there  is  in  progress  now  a  kind  of 
evolution  in  humanity,  a  growth  and  development  toward  this 
ideal  standard  of  the  best.  This  development  is  both  individual 
and  collective.  The  structure  and  functional  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  age  by  age  reaching  a  better  state,  and  the  structure 
and  functions  of  society  are  steadily  laying  up  the  fruits  of  the 
experience  through  which  it  is  passing — correcting  errors,  intro- 
ducing improvements,  avoiding  dangers  and  developing  the 
commendable.  The  reason  for  all  this  we  may  not  know.  I 
doubt  whether  it  be  knowable.  There  is  in  the  human  protoplasm 
a  restless  tendency  toward  change  and  expansion  and  enlargement 
that  keeps  it  forever,  while  it  lives,  in  a  state  of  growth. 

With  it  all  there  is  a  kind  of  combat  in  the  process.  Effort 
is  the  accompaniment  of  all  growth  ;  effort  with  strife,  strife  to 
overcome  obstacles,  to  counteract  the  unfavorable,  to  reach  out 
after  the  more  to  be  desired,  the  better.  Not  every  feature  of 
our  environment  is  for  our  advantage.  Much  about  us  is  inimical 
to  our  growth  and  enlargement  toward  the  better.  The  complex 
of  the  world's  activity  about  us  often  produces  conditions  that 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  physical,  psychical  or  moral 
welfare.  They  often  react  on  our  body  structure  in  such  manner 
as  to  tend  to  damage  and  destroy  instead  of  upbuild.  In  earth 
and  air  and  sea  lie  many  foes — some  concealed,  some  evident  but 
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unavoidable.  Every  process  of  life  shows  somewhere  the  scars 
and  the  impedimenta  of  environmental  strife.  These  scars  and 
defects  are  implanted  in  our  bodies  and  stand  out  in  our  activities. 
They  are  constantly  in  evidence.  They  weigh  us  down  under 
the  burden  of  innumerable  infirmities.  They  so  far  retard 
progress  and  imperil  the  inherent  tendency  toward  the  better 
that  the  perfect  still  remains  the  ideal  rather  than  the  actual. 

How  far  the  wrong  is  the  result  of  this  imperfection  has 
always  puzzled  mankind.  They  are  coexistent,  and  man  has 
apparently  always  believed  there  was  some  relationship  between 
them.  The  hallowed  legend  of  the  world's  genesis  holds  up  the 
picture  of  a  perfect  function  in  the  peace  of  a  perfect  righteous- 
ness through  a  body  perfectly  adapted  to  its  environment  and 
adjusted  in  all  its  parts  to  the  furtherance  of  the  best  and  the 
wisest.  Man  has,  through  all  ages,  believed  that  in  some  way  the 
one  is  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  As  the  wise  and  the  pure  and 
the  best  is  embodied  in  the  physical  structure  perfectly  co-a.pted 
to  its  uses,  so  the  unwise  and  the  impure  and  the  bad  are 
associated  with  the  unpleasant,  the  unsightly  and  the  imperfect 
in  bodily  structure.  The  instinct  of  man  is  seldom  in  error. 
It  is  the  ingrained  effect  of  countless  experiences,  gradually 
organized  into  physical  and  psychical  axioms  and  as  far  removed 
from  error  as  the  conditions  of  human  existence  render  possible. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  analyze  for  a  few  moments  the  data 
upon  which  this  belief  rests.  To  do  this  involves  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  disease  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  forms  of  evil  doing 
on  the  other.  The  subject  is  almost  limitless,  and  can  neither 
be  exhausted  nor  covered  within  the  limits  of  a  single,  address. 
We  can  but  make  suggestions  that  may  perchance  give  birth  in 
other  minds  to  other  lines  of  thought  that  by  and  by  may  bring  us 
a  step  nearer  truth  as  man  in  his  infirmities  gives  it  exposition. 

In  their  natural  characteristics  there  is  little  resemblance 
between  the  phenomena  of  diseased  processes  and  criminal  conduct. 
Increased  temperature,  rapid  pulse,  a  flushed  face,  delirium, 
emotional  exaltation  or  depression^  delusions  even,  have  very  few 
points  of  similarity  with  the  usual  forms  of  unrighteous  action. 
In  their  typical  forms  they  are  far  apart.  In  the  acute  forms  of 
disease,  its  more  accidental  types,  so  to  speak,  it  is  far  removed 
from  the  foims  of  accidental  evil. 

This  is  true  also  of  those  forms  of  disease  as  shown  in  the 
area  of  mind  activities.  The  acute  forms  of  mental  disease  do  not 
often  show  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  forms  in  which 
crime  shows  itself.  It  is  not  often  difficult  to  show  that  the  action 
is  the  result  of  certain  disordered  physical  and  psychial  conditions 
and  that  is  perverted  ethical  features  are  clearly  such  as  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  individual. 
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Take  for  instance  the  views  of  right  conduct  shadowed  forth 
in  the  delusions  of  the  acute  melancholiac,  who  sees  in  the 
simplest  and  most  innocent  acts  evil  that  puts  him  beyond  the 
hope  of  salvation,  or  the  profanity,  'the  vulgarity  and  the  male- 
volence of  the  acutely  maniacal,  as  they  so  often  are  presented. 
We  have  no  trouble  in  readily  referring  these  views  of  right 
conduct  and  these  acts  to  their  origin  and  the  question  of  respon- 
sibility is  solved  by  the  evident  helplessness  of  the  subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  temptation  is  plainly  evident 
and  its  resultant  act  of  wrong  is  clearly  the  outgrowth  of 
deliberate  intent  and  natural  motives  reasonably  deduced  from 
the  temptation  and  the  environmental  state,  we  do  not  often  have 
much  difficulty  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  act  or  in 
measuring  the  capacity  to  do  or  not  to  do. 

It  is  true  that  even  in  its  acute  and  accidental  forms,  mental 
disease,  in  a  large  proportion  of  its  instances,  perverts  the 
individual's  views  of  ethics  and  greatly  enlarges  his  disposition 
toward  wrong  doing.  It  would  seem  that  disorder  and  degene- 
ration of  the  physical  tend  toward  that  which  is  ethically  unwise 
and  unjust.  But  in  these  acute  forms  we  see  so  plainly  the 
diseased  state,  and  the  perversion  of  function  is  so  plainly  con- 
nected with  it,  that  the  question  of  responsibility  does  not  distress 
or  puzzle  us. 

It  is  chiefly  when  these  conditions  of  disease  become  organized 
and  ingrained  in  the  mental  structure,  gradually  and  persistently 
eating  their  way  into  the  physical  and  psychical  life  of  the 
individual,  that  the  question  of  ethics  in  the  conduct  resulting 
from  the  diseased  state  becomes  uncertain  and  difficult  of  solution. 
It  is  in  the  more  chronic  forms  that  we  are  oftenest  called  on  to 
explain  the  status  of  the  action  of  the  person. 

Whether  it  is  evil  or  simply  ill,  whether  the  malevolence 
and  the  apparent  method  and  deliberation  are  the  evidence  of 
irresponsibility  and  disordered  function,  or  the  outgrowth  of 
inherent  malice  or  voluntary  evil  wishing. 

All  the  mental  disorders  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  one,  forms  of  acquired  or  developed  disease,  the  other,  states 
and  degrees  of  original  structural  defect.  Of  these  it  is  in  the 
latter  that  ethical  problems  much  more  frequently  arise.  In 
forms  of  developed  disease,  some  as  you  doubtless  are  aware, 
come  from  purely  accidental  causes,  and  developed  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time. 

In  such  as  these,  although  the  conduct  of  the  person  is 
nearly  always  seriously  affected,  and  his  views  of  right  conduct, 
his  judgment  and  his  ethical  equilibrium  greatly  disturbed,  yet 
the  question  of  actual  wrong,  of  responsibility  or  irresponsibility, 
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is  not  often  one  of  uncertainty  or  dispute.      In  others  the  diseased 
state  is  of  slower  growth,  dependent  less   on   the  accidents  of 
environment  and   more   on  the  original  structural  peculiarities 
and  tendencies  of  the  individual  body. 

It  is  more  a  question  of  growth  and  slow  evolvement,  the 
diseased  condition  becoming  gradually  more  evident,  and  pervert- 
ing step  by  step  the  normal  functions  of  the  mind  in  question. 
In  such  as  these  we  begin  to  see  much  more  frequently  states  of 
disordered  and  evil  conduct  that  show  more  complete  organization 
and  more  method  and  malevolent  intent,  and  in  these  we  often 
find  it  more  puzzling  to  know  how  much  is  in  reality  wrong  and 
how  much  is  only  apparently  so.  Even  here,  however,  we  are 
seldom  unable  to  discover,  without  much  trouble,  the  pathological 
basis  of  the  act. 

The  reasoning  is  usually  so  clearly  diseased,  and  the  conclu- 
sion, as  shown  in  the  resultant  act,  is  so  illogical,  that  we 
attribute  it  at  once  to  a  state  of  physical  disease  rather  than  to  an 
evil  mind.  Of  the  states  of  acquired  disease  the  paranoiac  is 
doubtless  the  type  which  gives  us  most  trouble. 

There  are,  to  begin  with,  always  delusions,  and  these  are 
fixed  and  organized.  Further,  they  are  of  gradual  and  regular 
development  They  generally  have  an  origin,  in  part  at  least,  in 
the  traits  of  character  and  propensities  that  were  inherent  in  the 
individual  before  he  was  thought  to  be  diseased. 

Again  they  usually  take  the  form  which  most  directly  con- 
cerns the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his  fellows,  viz.,  a  perverted 
belief  in  the  injustice  of  his  treatment  by  them.  He  believes 
himself  persecuted,  maligned  and  singled  out  for  unmerited  and 
unwarranted  punishment,  and  his  actions,  based  on  such  a  belief 
are  often  such  as  to  a  healthy  mind  appear  criminal  and  evil. 
He  seeks  revenge  and  reparation  for  the  wrong  done  him.  He 
charges  injustice  where  none  exists.  He  assaults  where  no 
natural  motive  is  to  be  found  for  the  attack.  He  deliberates  and 
premeditates.  He  plans  and  follows  processes  of  reasoning,  such 
as  they  are,  step  by  step,  until  they  result  in  acts  'affecting  his 
fellow  man. 

All  these  features  are  more  or  less, allied  to  criminal  conduct, 
show  some  similarity  to  it,  have  an  ethical  aspect.  They  require 
to  be  judged  by  his  fellows,  to  be  classed  as  right  or  wrong. 
They  are  not  ethically  indifferent.  The  resultant  act  is  usually 
antagonistic  to  the  rights  of  his  fellows,  and  being  the  result  of 
certain  processes  of  reasoning  they  would  seem  to  be  essentially 
criminal. 

That  which  relieves  them  of  this  criminal  character  is  the 
evident  illogical  processes  on  which  they  are  based,  the  absurdity 
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of  the  act  from  every  standpoint  of  benefit  to  the  individual  or 
advantage  or  reasonable  gratification.  Of  course  not  all  these 
acts  are  equally  absurd  and  the  processes  of  reasoning  are  not  all 
equally  illogical.  The  more  reasonable  the  act  and  the  more 
rational  the  conclusion  on  which  it  is  based  the  more  puzzling 
becomes  the  effort  to  trace  its  origin  and  to  separate  the  disease 
from  the  evil  intent.  There  is  no  clearly  delineated  boundary 
that  separates  the  one  from  the  other.  The  reasonableness  or 
unreasonableness  of  the  act,  and  the  logical  or  illogical  character 
of  the  reasoning,  run  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  by  impercep- 
tible gradations  in  individual  cases.  Some  are  clearly  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  line,  others  are  mixed,  uncertain,  more 
or  less  obscure. 

Passing  all  these  forms  of  developed  disease  we  approach  a 
class  of  cases  that  are  still  more  puzzling,  far  less  clearly  defined, 
and  such  as  very  frequently  lead  to  uncertainty  and  debate  in 
fixing  their  ethical  character.  We  refer  to  those  forms  of  disease 
that  are  classed  as  defects,  inherent  and  inborn  in  the  individual. 
It  would  be  a  long  story  were  we  to  attempt  a  description  of  all 
the  varieties  that  these  defects  assume.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  are  distributed  in  the  physical,  the  psychical  and 
the  moral  field,  sometimes  being  more  conspicuous  in  one,  at 
other  times  in  another,  but  always  more  or  less  combined,  show- 
ing somewhere  in  each  some  irregularity,  something  unnatural, 
inimical  and  inconsistent  with  the  well  being  and  development 
of  the  individual.  This  is  a  numerous  class.  A  large  proportion 
of  them  show  evident  physical  and  mental  imperfections.  They 
are  malformed  and  of  low  intellectual  development.  In  my 
experience  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  hot  bed  of  crime.  In  such 
as  these  the  brutal  (save  the  mark)  passions  run  riot.  In  these 
we  find  the  horrible  outbursts  of  brutality  and  crime  against  the 
person.  There  are  all  degrees  of  defect  from  the  evident  to  the 
least  discernible. 

There  are  all  degrees  of  imperfection  and  irrational  motive 
from  the  pronounced  to  the  less  evident  but  to  come  within  the 
class  there  must  be  somewhere  a  clear  imperfection  and  malfor- 
mation in  body,  mind  or  ethical  processes.  There  must  be  clear 
evidence  of  such  defect,  such  imperfect  development,  such 
insufficiency  and  inherent  weakness  as  clearly  places  the 
individual  at  a  disadvantage  with  his  fellows,  that  makes  him 
more  or  less  helpless  to  resist  the  suggestion  to  evil. 

As  we  have  already  said  many  of  these  cases  show  very 
evident  malformation  and  defect  in  bodily  structure.  They  are 
weak,  or  misshapen  or  unsymmetrical,  physically  unbalanced, 
and  these  deficiencies  being  so  evident,  are  easy  of  determination. 
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Ill  these  usually  and  often  in  others  there  are  plain  mental 
deficiencies. 

These  comprise  a  very  large  portion  of  this  class.  They  are 
in  varying  degrees,  weak  minded.  They  are  dull  and  stupid,  slow 
of  perception  and  sluggish  in  reasoning  processes  or  they  are 
childish  and  undeveloped  in  mind,  being  pleased  with  childish 
things  and  with  the  waywardness  and  instability  of  the  develop- 
mental age.  In  such  as  these  we  also  usually  have  clear  sailing 
and  can  locate  the  status  of  the  individual  without  much 
difficulty. 

Yet  just  here,  I  am  persuaded  that  many  errors  in  the 
administration  of  justice  are  constantly  occurring.  The  crimes 
traceable  to  this  class  are  usually  revolting,  so  outrageous  and 
without  excuse  that  they  find  no  apologist  among  his  fellow 
men  and  few  who  are  at  all  inclined  to  condone  them  or  to 
advocate  a  palliation  in  the  punishment. 

Lastly  we  come  to  a  class  that  is  a  very  frequent  puzzle  and 
embarrassment  in  our  attempts  to  fix  responsibility  and  justly 
graduate  penalties  to  varying  capabilities.  There  is,  in  these,  no 
very  evident  bodily  malformation  or  defect,  no  clearly  marked 
intellectual  deficiency.  There  is  often  a  more  than  usual  shrewd- 
ness in  the  mental  make  up  and  a  more  than  ordinary  capacity 
to  execute  acts  that  require  unusual  mechanical  skill.  There  is 
often  a  surprising  adaptability  in  the  person,  turning  his  hand  to 
this  or  that  form  of  activity  with  astonishing  ease,  and  picking 
up  new  trades  readily,  adapting  himself  easily  to  any  change  in 
his  surroundings  and  taking  up  new  forms  of  activity  quickly 
and  without  much  apparent  effort. 

Even  here,  however,  there  is  seen  the  puerile  and  undevel- 
oped mind  in  the  marked  instability  and  desire  for  frequent 
change.  The  person  tires  of  routine  and  chafes  under  the 
restraint  of  regular  life  and  unchanged  enviroment.  He  takes 
hold  of  new  things  with  alacrity  but  soon  tires  of  them.  He  is 
quick  to  learn  but  must  have  frequent  change.  I  have  had  quite 
a  number  of  young  persons  of  this  type  in  my  care  where  the 
evil  conduct  of  the  individual  has  been  so  illogical  and  irrational, 
so  absurd  from  natural  point  of  view,  that  it  has  seemed  that  the 
only  possible  explanation  is  that  here  you  have  an  actual  moral 
defect,  a  structural  inability  to  judge  correctly  the  ethical  aspect 
of  acts.  I  concede  that  here  we  are  treading  upon  dangerous 
ground  and  join  you  in  admonishing  caution.  In  our  love  of 
justice  and  in  our  desire  to  measure  out  with  even  hand  the 
penalty  that  should  rightly  attach  to  the  act,  we  must  often  over- 
look that  which  is  to  the  individual  strict  justice,  because  the 
safety  of  society  demands  his  sacrifice,  and  where  the  act  seems 
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so  clearly  criminal,  where  its  voluntary  character  appears  to  be 
so  well  established,  we  may  not  excuse  it  on  the  score  of  moral 
imbecility  in  the  character  of  the  person,  although  other  acts  of 
the  same  person  may  make  this  probable.  It  is  not  alone  the 
effect  that  our  treatment  will  have  on  the  individual  that  we 
must  consider,  but  how  it  will  effect  others,  whether  or  not  it 
will  discourage  wrong  doing  in  general  and  benefit  or  damage 
society.  It  is  often  a  question  hard  to  answer  and  a  problem 
difficult  of  solution.  Error  is  inevitable  and  inseparable  from  any 
human  attempt  to  administer  justice,*  and  society  has  rights 
that  are  paramount  to  those  of  the  individual.  But  there  do 
occur  instances  where  the  evil  conduct  of  the  person  is  clearly 
the  result  of  a  defective  organization  showing  itself  chiefly  in  the 
moral  field.  Where  this  is  clearly  established  we  should  not  dis- 
regard it.  It  should  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
degree  and  form  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  As  far  as  society's 
interests  will  permit  we  should  consider  the  weakness  and  defect 
of  the  individual  and  palliate  or  excuse  where  excuse  is  not 
prejudicial  to  any  interest. 

So  much  for  the  criminal  aspect  of  diseased  states.  How  is 
it  when  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture  ?  What  is  there 
to  be  said  of  the  presence  of  disease  in  criminals?  On  this 
subject  I  speak  to  this  audience  with  much  temerity.  There  are 
many  here  far  more  competent  to  speak  with  authority  than  I, 
and  I  only  approach  the  subject  because  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  picture  complete. 

As  far  as  my  association  and  experience  with  the  criminal 
class  extends  it  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that  as  a  class  they  stand 
out  separate  and  distinct  from  ordinary  humanity.  They  have 
characteristics  and  show  types  of  structure  and  habits  of  action, 
forms  of  functionating,  that  distinguish  them  more  or  less  from 
ordinary  mankind.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  criminal  by 
nature  and  not  by  accident,  to  him  who  is  impelled  to  wrong 
doing  not  by  the  accident  of  environment,  but  by  the  impulses 
of  habits  of  thought  and  methods  of  reasoning  to  that  particular 
individual,  natural  and  usual.  There  is  a  bent  toward  wrong 
doing,  a  predilection  for  the  evil  rather  than  the  right  In  such 
as  these  I  am  persuaded  there  is  in  most  cases  such  peculiarity  in 
habits  of  thought  and  forms  of  action,  such  variation  from  the 
normal  standard  as  suffice  to  distinguish  the  individual  from  his 
fellows  and  make  of  him  a  class  separate  and  apart.  I  shall  not 
stop  to  analyze  the  elements  of  this  variation.  There  is  neither 
time  nor  talent  for  this.  But  I  do  insist  that,  believe  whatever 
we  may  as  to  freedom  of  will,  the  restraint  of  organization  or 
Divine  interposition,  when  we  come  into  contact  with  the 
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criminal  class  we  find  them  standing  out  in  distinct  and  sharply 
defined  outline,  separate  and  apart  from  the  usual  types  of 
mankind. 

Proceeding  a  step  further  we  opproach  the  classes  we  have 
just  considered,  viz.  persons  whose  natural  characteristics  impel 
them  toward  criminal  acts,  but  in  whom  there  is  some  manifest 
physical  or  mental  defect  or  perversion  from  the  normal,  and 
here  we  stop.  It  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  an  already  tedious 
discussion  to  go  over  these  classes  again.  The  only  divergence 
is  in  the  point  of  view.  In  one  instance  we  make  the  disease  or 
defect  the  conspicuous  object,  while  the  criminal  aspect  of  the 
act  is  incidental,  in  the  other  the  criminal  conduct  is  the  more 
prominent  object  and  the  defect  or  disease  that  accompanies  it  is 
viewed  as  incidental  and  secondary  in  importance. 

In  such  cases  we  may  run  through  all  the  forms  we  have 
previously  described  of  cases  showing  defect,  more  or  less  evident, 
and  of  a  physical  or  mental  character,  or  both,  and  connected 
more  or  less  directly  with  the  criminal  conduct  of  the  person. 
In  many  of  these  it  is  a  most  difficult  task  to  separate  the 
disease  from  the  crime.  There  is  no  rule  of  guidance  that  will 
prove  infallible.  Some  are  so  near  the  dividing  line  that  it  must 
remain  forever  an  uncertainty  as  to  their  rightful  status.  The 
arbitrary  divisions  into  which  man's  necessity  has  arranged  his 
forms  of  conduct  and  his  forms  of  disease  do  not  mean  that  there 
is  a  marked  dividing  line  between  them.  On  the  contrary  all 
the  processes  of  nature,  be  that  whatever  they  may,  show,  in 
individual  cases,  degrees  of  variation  that  cover  a  wide  range 
and  show  at  no  point  any  very  marked  breaks  in  the  line. 

And  right  here,  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  might  learn  a  useful 
lesson.  Man  is  fond  of  setting  up  types  and  of  giving  names  to 
them  while  nature  delights  in  perplexing  him  by  showing 
innumerable  variations  from  these  types.  Do  we  not  sometimes 
make  the  name  more  prominent  than  the  facts  will  warrant.  Do 
we  not  lose  sight  of  the  natural  forms  in  making  the  artificial 
ones  our  sole  guide.  The  prominence  of  a  name  will  sometimes 
veer  us  a  good  many  points  this  way  or  that  from  such  an 
estimate  of  conduct  and  conditions  in  a  given  case  as  nature 
really  sets  forth.  I  am  persuaded  that  many  mistakes  are  made 
just  here.  The  most  useful  lesson  that,  it  seems  to  me,  we  should 
learn  from  this  feeble  review  is  that  we  should  not  attach  too 
much  importance  to  arbitrary  boundary  lines.  It  is  not  of  such 
vital  importance  in  determining  an  individual's  responsibility  or 
the  penalty  that  should  attach  to  his  erring  conduct,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  say  that  he  is  insane  or  he  is  sane.  The  law 
must  of  course  have  some  such  metes  and  bounds  placed  for  its 
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guidance,  but  the  judge  can,  in  the  court  of  equity,  break  away 
from  these  limitations  and  look  at  facts  as  they  exist  rather  than 
at  an  ideal  which  a  name  has  made  conspicuous  in  his  mind.  In 
this  case,  we,  the  people,  are  the  judge. 

It  is  far  more  important  in  determining  the  ethical  status  of 
acts,  .that  we  attempt  to  measure  the  moral  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  compared  with  the  average  of  his  race,  that  we 
determine  as  closely  as  we  may  the  effect  that  the  prescribed 
punishment  will  have  on  him,  and  the  necessity  or  possibility 
that  exists  of  controlling  the  acts  of  others,  through  his  punish- 
ment. The  old  belief  has  been  that  if  sane  there  must  be  a  full 
responsibility,  and  if  insane  there  must  be  complete  and  uncon- 
ditional excuse.  This  review  will  prepare  us  for  a  suspicion  as 
to  the  correctness  of  this  belief  The  truth  is  that  in  many 
instances  the  sane  do  not  measure  up  to  the  full  limit  of  moral 
development  or  capacity,  and  cannot  be  influenced  or  restrained  in 
all  respects  by  such  influences  as  control  his  fellow  men,  and  the 
insane  can  in  many  cases  be  controlled  by  just  such  influences  as 
direct  the  actions  of  his  sane  companions. 

Now  if  this  be  true,  if  among  the  sane,  there  are  widely 
divergent  degrees  of  moral  capacity  and  of  perfection  of  devel- 
opment, and  if  among  the  insane  we  find  many  who  are 
influenced  by  just  such  motives  as  direct  and  shape  the  activities 
of  his  more  rational  fellows,  what  should  be  our  guide  in 
measuring  out  a'  punishment  for  an  assumed  wrongful  act? 
Manifestly  it  should  be  the  measure  of  the  impressibility  of  the 
individual  on  the  one  hand,  his  capacity  for  correction,  so  to 
speak,  and  on  the  other  the  necessity  of  society.  Does  society's 
best  good  require  that  he  be  held  responsible  and  the  full  penalty 
exacted  or  will  something  less  or  different  suffice.  In  my 
experience  I  have  found  many  a  person,  unquestionably  insane, 
whose  conduct  has  been  much  modified  and  whose  propensities 
toward  evil  doing  have  been  restrained  or  removed  by  properly 
directed  influences.  They  do  not  remove  the  disease  but  they 
modify  the  conduct.  They  do  not  cure  but  they  correct. 

I  take  it  that  we  are  approaching  nearly  to,  if  we  have  not 
already  reached,  an  age  where  the  sole  measure  of  the  penalty  for 
wrong-doing  should  be  its  potentiality  for  good.  It  should  be 
wholly  disassociated  from  the  idea  of  revenge.  Will  it  be  of 
benefit  to  the  individual,  will  society  be  protected  or  made  more 
secure  or  better  ?  These  are  the  questions  that  should  be  asked 
when  we  seek  to  gauge  the  form  and  kind  of  punishment  that 
we  take  upon  ourselves  to  inflict  upon  our  fellows,  and  these 
should  be  the  only  ones.  We  certainly  have  outgrown  that 
period  when  the  exact  retaliation  of  u  an  eye  for  an  eye "  was 
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the  sole  influence  that  determined  the  treatment  of  evil-doers. 

I  believe,  too,  that  we  are  fast  approaching  a  time  when  we 
will  form  a  much  more  equitable  basis  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  We  will  not  bend  all  our  energies  toward  determining 
whether  the  person  shall  be  called  sane  or  insane,  but  rather  try 
to  measure,  by  comparison,  as  near  as  we  may,  the  degree  of 
responsibility  and  of  impressibility  inherent  in  that  particular 
person  and  under  those  particular  circumstances.  How  far  and 
in  what  manner  can  he  be  most  effectually  controlled  ?  What 
effect  will  it  have  on  society  and  its  requirements  by  taking  this 
course  or  that?  If  there  is  recognized  defect  or  disease,  is  the 
wrongful  act  clearly  connected  with  the  imperfection,  and  if  so 
connected  will  the  infliction  of  a  certain  amount  of  punishment 
retard  or  prevent  further  evil  doing  in  the  person  on  trial,  and  is 
there  yet  remaining  to  him  a  certain  measure  of  independent 
volition  ;  can  he  do  or  not  do  under  certain  conditions  and  in  a 
certain  degree,  and  if  it  is  so  decided,  can  we  safely  measure  the 
degree  in  which  normal  function  exists  or  accurately  gauge  the 
extent  of  disease  or  defect? 

I  know  these  are  questions  not  easy  to  solve.  Indeed  they 
are  often  beyond  all  human  solution,  and  where  a  doubt  remains 
after  we  have  done  all  that  lies  in  our  power,  that  doubt  should 
be  decided  in  favor  of  mercy.  Indeed,  in  dealing  with  the  weaker 
and  the  imperfect,  it  is  the  mark  of  true  greatness  to  show 
leniency — leniency  with  even  justice,  however,  and  a  justice 
intelligently  adapted  to  the  potentiality  and  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  that  particular  individual. 

Few  approach  perfection,  no  one  reaches  it.  Everywhere, 
in  every  structure,  weakness,  evident,  or  in  part  concealed,  lies 
lurking,  limiting  good  desires  and  encouraging  the  impulses 
toward  evil.  It  must  be  your  mission  and  ours  to  promote  the 
one  and  discourage  the  other.  That  course  which  will  more 
nearly  accomplish  this,  first  through  the  aid  it  may  extend  to  the 
individual,  and  second  through  the  protection  it  may  afford 
society,  is  the  course  to  pursue,  working  out  through  it  all 
the  uplifting  of  humanity,  reaching  out  for  that  which  is  most 
to  be  desired,  wisest  and  best. 

A  discussion  followed  by  Dr.  H.  E.  ALLISON,  Superintendent 
of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital  for  Insane  Criminals,  Fishkill 
Landing,  N.  Y. 
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PROVISION    FOR   THE   CRIMINAL   INSANE. 

BY   H.    E.    ALLISON,    M.    D. 

As  members  of  this  Congress  we  must  all  agree  with  the 
statement  made  by  Dr.  RICHARDSON,  in  the  paper  he  has  just 
read,  that  there  are  many  instances  among  criminals,  where  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  man  is  responsible 
or  not.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  duty  of  some  one  to  decide. 
Human  judgment  is  not  infallible,  but  it  is  the  only  tribunal  we 
have.  Men  must  be  declared  either  responsible  or  irresponsible, 
and,  where  there  is  a  question  of  doubt  in  the  defective  classes, 
we  would  favor  sending  such  to  a  reformatory  for  teaching 
and  training,  rather  than  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  We 
are  all  of  us  endowed  by  nature  with  different  degrees  of  intellec- 
tual poweis,  but  the  question  of  insanity  conjoined  with  crime 
does  not  arise  except  in  special  instances,  and  in  all  such  instances 
some  one  must  be  the  judge.  The  insane  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  their  acts,  but  this  does  not  relieve  them  from 
the  consequences,  and  they  should  be  sent  to  an  asylum  provided 
for  them  and  there  kept  until  safe  to  be  at  large. 

We  know  what  a  sane  man  will  do.  We  can  reason  upon 
his  acts  and  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  predict  them. 
If  a  sane  man  commits  a  crime,  through  jealousy  or  through 
revenge,  we  feel  we  are  not  endangered  by  his  act  but 
only  the  person  against  whom  he  has  a  grievance.  \Ve  hold  a 
man  responsible  if  he  commits  an  assault  from  motives  of  jealousy 
or  revenge  and  sentence  him  to  prison  to  teach  him  self-control 
and  to  deter  others  from  doing  the  same  thing.  But,  with  the 
insane  man,  it  is  different.  No  one  knows  what  wild  fancies 
govern  him  and  cannot  foretell  what  violent  act  he  may  commit. 
He  imagines  he  is  persecuted  by  imaginary  enemies  and  his 
victim  is  usually  an  innocent  person.  It  may  be  you,  or  your 
neighbor.  WTe  are  not  safe  with  such  men  at  large  in  the 
community.  If  the  insane  man  commits  an  assault,  and  if  we 
ignore  his  insanity  and  hold  him  responsible,  he  is  sent  to  prison 
from  which  he  is  soon  free,  and  you  or  I  or  anyone  whom  his 
fancy  may  select  are  again  in  danger  from  him.  He  should  be 
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committed  to  an  asylum  and  the  court  in  effect  should  say  : 
u  This  man  is  not  responsible,  do  not  discharge  him  while  such 
irresponsibility  exists."  The  moment  his  irresponsibility  is 
declared  by  the  court  he  should  be  taken  into  custody.  It  is 
true  an  insane  man  can  control  himself  and  yet  it  is  true  only  in 
part.  A  patient  ill  with  typhoid  fever  can  often  walk  about,  but 
eventually  must  go  to  bed,  and  it  is  a  wise  physician  who  places 
him  there  in  the  early  stages  of  his  disease.  It  is  so  with  the 
insane.  They  can  in  a  measure  control  their  acts,  but  as  soon  as 
a  criminal  is  recognized  to  be  insane,  he  should  be  taken  out  of 
prison  control  and  placed  in  a  hospital. 

In  receiving  patients  from  the  courts,  we  are  furnished  full 
transcripts  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  trial,  but  with  commit- 
ments from  the  prison  of  convicts  declared  to  be  insane  while 
undergoing  sentence,  we  obtain  no  details  of  the  mental  condition 
which  led  to  the  criminal  act.  In  the  first  instance,  we  have  all 
that  is  known  of  the  patient  and  all  the  particulars  of  his  indi- 
vidual life  history  ;  in  the  latter  we  get  very  little.  The  man  is 
supposed  to  be  sentenced  for  a  term  and  his  individuality  is  lost 
sight  of. 

We  believe  that  the  matter  of  responsibility  should  be 
decided.  The  courts  should  investigate  the  subject  thoroughly 
where  the  question  is  raised,  but  in  our  experience  the  plea  is  not 
interposed  often  enough  and  insane  persons  are  sometimes  im- 
properly convicted.  It  should  be  the  duty  then  of  the  officers 
in  charge  of  our  penal  institutions  to  study  this  question  of 
insanity  and  to  place  the  insane,  if  such  are  found,  in  proper 
custody. 

Hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  criminal  insane  should 
exist,  fitted  to  take  care  of  just  such  unfortunate  persons.  The 
time  has  long  passed  when  not  only  the  criminal  class  but  the 
insane  as  well,  were  confined  in  prisons,  and  were  herded  in 
masses  without  regard  to  individual  characteristics  and  without 
attention  being  paid  to  anything  but  mere  custody  and  detention. 
There  have  been  great  advances  made  in  penology,  and  it  is  from 
those  who  are  experienced  in  the  care  of  criminals  that  reforms 
in  the  restraint  of  these  people  must  come. 

The  study  of  any  subject  is  advanced  by  classification,  and 
it  is  through  classification  that  all  progress  is  made.  We  recog- 
nize the  first  offender  who  may  have  fallen  in  his  early  years,  and 
we  provide  for  him  reformatory  influences,  educational,  moral, 
and  industrial,  in  order  that  we  may  instill  into  his  mind  right 
ways  of  thinking,  right  principles  of  acting,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  become  a  self-supporting  and  desirable  citizen.  We 
recognize  also  the  second  offender,  one  whose  inclinations 
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may  perhaps  have  been  good,  and  who  through  adversity  has 
fallen  again  a  second  time,  but  whose  character  and  physical  and 
mental  developments,  in  some  few  instances,  are  such  as  to  lead 
us  to  hope  that  there  is  still  a  prospect  of  saving  him  from  a  life 
of  crime.  We  recognize  also  the  habitual  criminal,  he  who  has 
passed  beyond  siich  influences  ;  the  criminal  who  is  professional 
by  nature,  who  is  incorrigible  to  all  influences  for  good,  and,  as 
a  rule,  beyond  the  reach  of  reformatory  methods  ;  and  we  classify 
them  accordingly. 

Society  should  not  wish  to  confine  a  person  any  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  effect  a  reformation  of  character.  Various 
methods  have  been  adopted  to  insure  this  result ;  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  the  parole  system,  reformatory  methods, 
cumulative  sentences  for  habitual  and  incorrigible  criminals. 
We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  every  effort  in  these  directions. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  offenders  to  which  too  little 
attention  has  heretofore  been  paid  in  the  various  prisons  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  namely,  the  insane  criminal. 

There  is  in  every  penal  institution  a  certain  proportion  of 
inmates  who  are  epileptics,  paranoiacs,  imbeciles,  or  who  are 
unquestionably  suffering  from  various  other  forms  of  mental 
disease,  such  as  acute  and  chronic  mania,  melancholia,  paresis 
and  the  various  forms  of  dementia.  These  cases  are  too  often 
unrecognized.  They  constitute,  in  the  aggregate ;  a  class  of 
numerous  individuals,  who  are  dangerous  in  their  proclivities, 
who  are  not  amenable  to  ordinary  methods  of  discipline,  and  who 
are  unsafe  to  be  at  large.  Wherever  they  may  be,  they  are  a 
threatening  and  disturbing  element.  Such  persons  should  all 
be  removed  from  the  custody  of  the  prisons,  and  if  possible, 
placed  in  special  institutions  erected  for  them. 

The  first  study  of  society  in  the  care  of  the  insane  is  its  own 
protection,  and  next  the  protection  of  the  individual.  While  it 
is  a  matter  of  charity  and  benevolence  that  large  and  often 
palatial  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  erected  in  nearly  every  state 
of  the  Union,  nevertheless  a  higher  duty  than  that  of  charity, 
namely,  self  protection,  demands  that  the  criminal  class  of  the 
insane,  first  of  all,  should  receive  proper  custody  and  care. 

We  advocate  the  doctrine  of  irresponsibility  in  mental 
disease,  and  hold  that  such  a  doctrine  offers  the  best  guarantee  or 
safety  from  insane  criminal  acts.  It  is  irrational  to  sentence  to  a 
short  term  in  prison  a  lunatic  who  commits  an  assault  with 
intent  to  kill  by  reason  of  an  insane  delusion,  and  then,  while 
still  actuated  by  his  insane  ideas,  to  release  such  an  individual  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  should  be  confined  so  long  as 
his  mental  condition  renders  him  unsafe  to  be  at  large.  Many- 
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persons  properly  interpose  the  plea  of  insanity  as  a  defense  for 
crime,  especially  for  the  crime  of  murder,  or  of  the  lesser 
degrees  of  manslaughter  or  of  assault  with  intent  to  kill. 
The  plea  often  fails  and  these  persons  are  convicted  and  sent 
to  prison  for  a  short  term  of  years,  when  they  are  again  released 
to  commit  fresh  crimes.  In  states  where  provision  is  made  for 
the  tranfer  of  such  cases  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  they  are  held 
until  recovery,  or  until  they  are  reasonably  safe  to  be  at  large, 
either  through  dementia  or  the  progress  of  their  disease  rendering 
it  proper  for  them  to  be  returned  to  custody  of  friends  or  to  other 
institutions  for  the  insane. 

The  Matteawan  State  Hospital  has,  at  the  present  time, 
detained  in  its  charge  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  cf  just  such 
cases  with  expired  terms,  who  while  undergoing  imprisonment 
have,  been  transferred  to  our  custody  from  the  prisons.  Many 
such  individuals  have  committed  more  than  one  assault,  and 
others  more  than  one  homicide,  before  having  been  declared 
insane  by  the  prison  authorities  and  reaching  us.  We  are  often 
in  receipt  of  letters  from  the  friends  of  such  patients  or  from 
members  of  the  community  in  which  they  have  resided,  protesting 
against  their  release.  These  letters  come  to  us  at  about  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  giving  us  their  history  in  full 
and  requesting  that,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  community, 
they  be  not  discharged.  If  an  insane  person  commits  a  crime 
and  is  sentenced  to  prison  and  his  mental  condition  there  is  not 
detected,  he  is  released  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  plea  of  insanity  prevails  in  court  and  he  is 
committed  to  an  asylum  for  insane  criminals,  the  court  directs 
that  he  shall  remain  until  he  has  recovered  ;  and  in  this  way  the 
hospital  protects  society  as  to  the  criminal  insane  better  than  a 
prison.  We  were  interested  in  hearing  the  warden  of  one  of  our 
penal  institutions  state  that  the  population  of  that  prison  had 
almost  entirely  changed  during  the  six  or  seven  years  of  his 
wardenship  ;  and  by  comparison  we  were  led  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  residents  at  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  and  found 
that  with  us  there  were  very  few  discharges,  the  population  of 
the  institution  growing  from  year  to  year,  retaining  its  old 
inmates  and  receiving  others,  so  that  during  the  past  seven  years 
we  have  increased  nearly  three  hundred  per  cent. 

At  the  same  time  we  investigated  the  length  of  term  actually 
served  by  men  in  prison,  and  compared  such  terms  with  the 
period  of  residence  in  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital  of  persons  who 
had  been  discharged  or  died,  thus  terminating  their  imprisonment. 
It  was  found  that  the  average"  length  of  detention  in  the  hospital 
was  thirty-three  per  cent,  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had 
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the  hospital  patients  been  sentenced  to  the  prisons.  As  we  have 
stated,  we  believe  in  irresponsibility  for  crime  which  arises  as  the 
product  of  disease ;  and  where  it  can  be  shown  that  motives 
which  govern  the  individual  come  from  the  stress  of  an 
impaired  mind,  such  a  person  should  be  declared  irresponsible 
and  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  At  the  same  time  we 
recognize  that  there  are  very  many  cases  on  the  border  line;  there 
are  very  many  individuals  of  weak  intellect  upon  whose  mental 
condition  and  degree  of  responsibility  doctors,  wardens  and  courts 
will  disagree.  There  are  many  men  and  women  of  inferior  endow- 
ments, whose  responsibility  is  a  matter  of  opinion;  and  where  it  is 
perfectly  right  for  a  jury  to  decide.  Concerning  them  human 
judgment  is  liable  to  error  in  one  direction  or  another.  Imbeciles 
have  been  sent  to  prison  who  should  have  been  committed  to  an 
asylum  for  the  insane,  and  weak-minded  persons  have  been  sent 
to  insane  asylums  whose  proper  place  was  in  prison,  who  had 
strength  of  mind  and  body  to  benefit  by  a  term  of  penal 
discipline  under  reformatory  methods.  These  mistakes  will 
occasionally  be  made. 

There  are  no  persons  more  competent  to  correct  these  evils 
that  the  physicians  and  wardens  of  the  various  penal  institutions 
and  the  superintendents  of  the  asylums  for  the  insane.  In  fact, 
in  such  cases,  we  repeat,  it  is  often  better  that  persons,  concerning 
whom  there  is  a  large  element  of  doubt,  should  be  sent  to  prison 
to  serve  a  short  term,  there  to  undergo  reformatory  and  disci- 
plinary measures  before  being  discharged.  If  the  offender  is 
declared  to  be  an  imbecile,  and  sent  to  an  ordinary  asylum  for  the 
insane  for  the  commission  of  some  simple  crime,  such  declaration 
carries  with  it  virtually  an  order  committing  him  for  life.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  many  defective  people  are  wedded  to  criminal  ways 
through  their  natural  mental  defects,  and  are  incapable  of  cure.  If 
committed  to  the  prison,  their  mental  condition  should  be  a 
subject  of  a  most  careful  inquiry  and  scrutiny. 

In  all  these  institutions  of  a  penal  character,  the  physician 
should  be  required  by  law  to  examine  thoroughly  into  the  mental 
and  physical  characteristics  of  every  inmate  coming  under  his 
charge,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  possible  disposition 
of  such  an  individual.  It  would  be  far  better  if  the  prison  physican 
could  have  an  experience  in  some  hospital  for  the  treatment  ot 
the  insane,  in  order  to  weed  out  such  cases  from  the  prisons  as 
are  proper  for  asylum  care.  The  laws  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
impose  duties  upon  them  in  the  way  of  recording  the  mental 
status  of  every  inmate  of  the  prison. 

New  York,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Connecticut, 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  other  governments,  have  already 
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established  hospitals  for  the  insane  criminal.  California  and 
Pennsylvania  are  actively  interested  in  a  similar  movement.  We 
believe  there  is  a  great  reform  coming,  one  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  prisons  as  relieving  them 
of  a  very  undesirable  element  and  properly  providing  for  them 
elsewhere. 

Such  an  institution  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  prison  and 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  discipline  of  a  prison  ;  but  should 
be  administered  upon  the  plan  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 
Our  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  jails  are  filled  with  the  defective 
classes.  The  science  of  criminology  has  endeavored  to  classify 
them  ;  and  by  many  people  such  classification  is  regarded  as  an 
effort  not  only  to  relieve  the  individual  of  all  responsibility  for 
the  commission  of  crime,  but  to  effect  his  freedom  from  the  hand 
of  the  law.  On  the  contrary  it  should  only  result  in  holding 
them  in  a  stronger  grasp.  Every  sane  man  should  be  held  to  a 
strict  accountability,  but  he  should  not  be  confined  longer  than 
is  necessary  to  effect  a  change  of  character  and  disposition,  but 
the  epileptic,  feeble-minded  and  the  insane  are  not  amenable  to 
ordinary  penal  discipline,  and  should  be  removed  therefrom. 

To  us  it  is  an  inexpressibly  sad  subject.  The  criminal 
insane  are  of  a  different  character  from  the  insane  of  an  ordinary 
hospital.  Patients  are  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  general 
hospital,  affected  with  acute  forms  of  insanity,  from  which  they 
often  recover  and  from  which  there  is  a  large  hope  of  relief.  The 
criminal  insane,  on  the  contrary,  suffer  from  chronic  and  sub- 
acute  forms  of  disease  which  are  not  amenable,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  to  cure,  Most  of  the  crimes  committed  by  them  are 
crimes  against  life  and  crimes  against  the  person,  and  are 
instigated  by  revenge,  not  for  real  but  for  fancied  grievances. 
These  patients  are  filled  with  ideas  of  persecution,  delusions  of 
having  been  wronged,  of  having  been  poisoned,  of  having  been 
followed  about  by  enemies  who  seek  to  do  them  harm  ;  and  they 
commit  their  crimes  through  a  mistaken  feeling  that  they  are 
acting  in  self-defense  and  for  their  own  protection.  These  cases  are 
chronic  and  pronounced  in  their  character  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  sympathy  which  we  have  for  them  in  their  condition,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  majority  offer  little  hope  of  restoration, 
nevertheless,  they  should  be  properly  cared  for.  The  plea  of 
insanity  as  a  defense  for  crime  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  subter- 
fuge ;  and  undoubtedly  occasionally,  this  is  so  ;  but  such  cases, 
in  my  experience  are  rare.  In  great  numbers  of  instances,  the 
plea  fails  through  public  mistrust  of  its  genuineness,  and  insane 
persons  are  often  sent  to  prison.  There  ought  to  be  some  way 
provided  whereby  the  wrong  thus  inflicted  could  be  corrected, 
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and  the  patient  transferred  to  the  custody  of  an  asylum  for  the 
insane. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  insane  are  apt  to  commit 
assaults  upon  the  person  with  intent  to  injure  or  to  take  life, 
and,  in  relation  to  this  fact,  we  would  say  that  insanity  in  life 
men  is  very  prevalent.  Out  of  all  the  life  men  in  the  prisons  of 
the  state  of  New  York  about  twenty-three  per  cent,  are  inmates 
of  the  Matteawan  State  Hospital.  We  have  also  an  extremely 
large  number  of  convicted  cases  who  are  not  insane  and  whose 
offense  was  assault  in  the  first  degree.  In  many  of  these  cases 
insanity  was  interposed  as  a  plea  at  the  time  of  their  trial  and 
failed.  This  is  only  mentioned  to  show  the  dangerous  tendencies 
of  the  insane  criminal. 

Out  of  fifty  convicts  discharged  from  the  Matteawan  State 
Hospital  during  the  past  two  years,  only  fourteen  of  the  fifty  were 
absolutely  released  ;  fifteen  of  the  number  died,  and  twenty-one 
were  transferred  to  other  state  hospitals  and  to  homes  in  foreign 
countries,  or  to  the  custody  of  friends  in  this  or  other  states.  As 
a  rule  such  patients,  while  under  sentence,  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  prisons  to  the  custody  of  the  ordinary  hospital 
for  the  insane,  but  should  be  placed  in  a  special  institution  for 
their  care,  and  by  the  erection  of  such  hospitals  a  benefit  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  prisons  and  an  added  safeguard  given  to  the 
community.  The  asylum  or  hospital  for  insane  criminals  solves 
the  problem  of  their  treatment  and  care,  and  not  the  prison. 
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Major  McCLAUGHRY  presented  the  following  resolutions 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  are  grateful  to  the  people  of  this  beautiful 
city  of  Indianapolis  for  their  kind  invitation  to  hold  our  Annual 
Prison  Congress  here,  at  this  time.  That  the  kindly  words  of 
welcome  extended  to  us  by  Governor  James  A.  Mount  and  the 
mayor,  Hon.  Thomas  Taggart  were  full  of  encouragement  for  us 
in  our  work. 

We  thank  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  for  their  efficient  provisions  for  our 
comfort  and  the  success  of  our  meeting. 
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We  are  grateful  to  the  pastor  and  trustees  of  the  Plymouth 
Church  for  the  free  use  of  their  house  of  worship. 

We  desire  also  to  thank  Rev.  M.  L,.  Haines,  D.  D.  for  the 
privilege  of  meeting  in  his  church  and  for  his  admirable  and 
inspiring  sermon  to  the  Congress  on  Sunday  morning. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  kindly  reception  accorded  to  the 
delegates  on  the  evening  of  our  first  session  of  the  Congress  and 
for  the  carriage  ride  through  the  city  and  its  beautiful  environs. 

'We  thank  the  newspapers  for  their  full  reports  of  our 
proceedings  and  the  railroads  for  their  proffered  reduced  rates  and 
excursion. 

We  thank  the  superintendents  of  the  various  public  institu- 
tions within  and  near  this  city  for  their  invitations  to  visit  them 
and  look  into  their  methods  of  work  and  control. 

We  thank  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  favored  us  with 
helpful  musical  entertainment  of  a  high  character  and  also  the 
St.  Paul  Church  choir  for  their  songs  of  praise ;  and,  we  are 
specially  grateful  for  the  music  furnished  by  the  Pupils  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind  with  which  our  exercises  this  evening 
have  been  gladdened. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  JOHN  WAY,  Jr.,  a  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  secretary,  Rev.  JOHN  L,.  MILLIGAN  was  passed. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
secretary's  books  reported,  through  Major  McCi.AUGHRY,  that  a 
careful  examination  had  been  made  and  everything  was  found  to 
be  correct  and  that  certificate  to  that  effect  had  been  placed  in 
the  books  themselves. 

On   motion   their  report    was    accepted  and  adopted. 

Mr.  C.  E.  FELTON  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  President 
BROCKWAY.  Mr.  MILLIGAN  seconded  the  motion.  The  motion 
was  put  by  Mr.  FELTON  and  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  HEYMANN  was  asked  to  speak. 
Mr.  HEYMANN. — I  am  grateful  to  you  beyond  words  for  the 
kindness  that  has  been  shown  to  me  and  to  my  city  and  state. 
I  thank  you  for  promising  to  come  to  New  Orleans,  for  you  can 
help  us  there.  We  want  to  begin  there  by  saving  the  children 
so  that  we  may  have  fewer  criminals.  But  there  are  more  people 
to  care  for  the  children  than  for  the  criminal.  There  are  few  to 
care  for  him.  For  this  reason  we  must  have  prison  societies 
and  prison  congresses. 

You  are  doing  a  work  which  few  want  to  do  and  that  you 
do  it  shows  a  high  degree  of  civilization.  I  am  proud  to  belong 
to  such  an  Association.  I  want  vour  work  to  be  known  in  the 
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south  and  an  opportunity  for  that  will  come  in  January  when 
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you  come  to  New  Orleans.  I  can  assure  you  of  a  hearty 
welcome  from  our  people  there. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF  moved  that  on  adjournment  the  Con- 
gress should  adjourn  to  meet  in  New  Orleans.  Voted. 

Warden  CASSIDY. — The  most  important  information  that 
has  been  imparted  to  this  Congress  was  imparted  by  Dr.  RICH- 
ARDSON and  Dr.  ALLISON.  It  is  of  great  value  to  wardens  to 
know  something  about  the  insane.  Generally  the  testimony  of 
a  warden  would  not  be  taken  in  a  court  in  regard  to  insanity. 
They  should  know  more  about  it. 

Warden  WRIGHT. — It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  visit  the 
Matteawan  Asylum  and  I  wish  to  say  that  it  would  be  the  oppor- 
tunity of  their  lives  for  these  wardens  to  visit  that  institution. 
It  is  the  most  unique  institution  that  I  ever  saw.  It  is  thor- 
oughly classified  according  to  mental  disposition.  Before  I  sit 
down  I  want  to  congratulate  my  fellow  wardens  on  the  excellence 
of  the  meeting  we  have  had  here. 

President  BROCKWAY. — As  I  have  sat  upon  this  platform 
memory  has  been  running  back  to  Cincinnati  in  1870,  and  the 
many,  many  meetings  of  this  Association  that  I  have  attended 
since,  and  I  think  we  have  never  had  a  better  one.  I  have 
labored  for  many  years  to  bring  the  topics  for  discussion  before 
this  Association  on  to  a  scientific  basis  and  I  think  we  have  more 
nearly  reached  it  this  year  than  ever  before.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  twenty-five  years.  I 
well  remember  that  when  the  doctrine  of  the  indeterminate 
sentence  was  first  preached  in  the  wardens'  meeting  it  was 
received,  not  with  groans,  but  with  murmurs  of  disapproval. 
Now  we  are  so  familiar  with  it  that  whenever  it  is  mentioned  it 
is  received  with  applause.  The  reform  ship  is  launched ;  we 
have  only  to  steer  it.  We  are  near  the  end  of  the  century  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  turn  our  thought  to  the  next  century.  The 
ship  will  land,  do  not  worry  about  that ;  she  will  make  the 
voyage. 

I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  large  attendance  we  have 
had  here  and  with  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  come  here. 
I  am  proud  of  the  men  who  are  our  wardens. 

I  thank  you  that  you  made  me  your  president  in  this  new 
annual  system.  I  consider  it  a  very  great  honor.  It  is  especially 
gratifying  to  me  that  it  should  have  come  to  me  now  when  I  am 
nearing  the  closing  days  of  my  service  ;  this  is  the  natural  order 
of  things  and  you  can  well  understand  how  grateful  it  is  to  me 
in  these  latter  days  to  receive  this  evidence  of  your  confidence 
and  regard. 
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Warden  CASSIDY. — I  hope  that  ship  will  make  the  harbor, 
but  it  is  only  guided  by  the  stern  light  on  the  rocks  of  Spike 
Island. 

President  BROCKWAY. — Sometimes  a  stern  light  is  a  guide 
for  other  ships. 

Adjourned  at  10:10  p.  M.  to  meet  in  New  Cleans,  Louisiana, 
January  21-24,  1899. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED    IN    THE   PROGRAMME   OF   THE 

INTERNATIONAL    PRISON    CONGRESS   OF 

IQOO   AT    BRUSSELS. 

TRANSLATED  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  j.  BARROWS,  MEMBER  OF 

THE   INTERNATIONAL   PENITENTIARY 
COMMISSION. 

SECTION    I. — PENAL   LEGISLATION. 

1.  What  would  be,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Paris  International 
Prison  Congress,  the  most  practical  means  to  secure  to  the  victim 
of  a  crime  the  indemnity  which   might  be  due    him    by  the 
delinquent  ? 

2.  Shall  the  extradition  of  our  countrymen  be  accepted? 

3.  Which  are  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  determining 
the  limits  of  the  competence  of  criminal  justice,  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  demeanors  committed  in    a  foreign    country,  or   in  co- 
operation   with    individuals,    native    or    foreign,    residing    in    a 
foreign  country  ? 

4.  Are  there  any  categories  of  delinquents  to  whom  may  be 
applied  the  indeterminate  sentence,  and  how  shall  this  measure 
be  put  in  practice  ? 

5.  What    measures    could    be    recommended    in    order    to 
repress  the  delinquent  acts  generally  perpetrated  under  the  name 
of  blackmail  ?    Is  it  necessary  to  establish  a  special  procedure  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  kind  of  demeanors? 

SECTION    II. — PENAL    INSTITUTIONS. 

1.  (a)  According    to   what  principles  should  the  sanitary 
and  medical  service  be  organized? 

(b)  How  should  the  regular  medical  control  of  the 
physical  or  mental  health  of  the  prisoner  be  secured  ? 

(<r)  How  far  can  the  physician's  competence  extend  in 
the  solution  of  questions  relative  to  the  food,  the  clothing,  the 
work,  the  punishment,  etc.,  of  the  prisoner? 

2.  Concerning   your    delinquents,    shall    the    system    of 
reformatories  such  as  those  of  the  United  States,  be  recommended 
(praised)  ? 
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3.  What  results  have  been  obtained  through  the  experience 
up  to  date,  by  the  system  of  cellular  imprisonment,  applied  either 
as  the  sole  means  of  execution  of  punishment  by  privation  of 
liberty,  or  of  only  partially,  during  the  whole  term  of  imprison- 
ment, or  during  only  part  of  the  term,  permitting  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  system,  or  of  its  several  modes  of  application, 
with  the  point  of  view  notably : 

(a)  Of  its  influence  on  the  state  of  criminality,  or  recidivists, 
in  the  countries  where  such  system  has  been  applied,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

(6)  Of  its  influence  on  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the 
convict,  subjected  partially  or  wholly  to  this  system. 

4.  Shall  the  recidivists  (repeaters)  be  submitted  to  a  more 
severe  regime  of  discipline  than  the  first  offenders  ?     If  so,  in 
what  shall  this  severitv  consist? 


SECTION   III. — PREVENTIVE   INSTITUTIONS. 

1.  Shall  we  admit,  as  one  of  the  means  of  prevention  of 
crime,  the  emigration  or  establishment  in  a  colony,  in  some/cases 
of  minors  who  were  previously  inmates  of  reformatory  institutions 
or  similar  places  ? 

2.  What  is  the  influence  of  alcoholism  on  crime  in  the 
different  countries  ?     What  specific  means  should  be  employed 
towards  convicts  in  general  to  prevent  alcoholism  ? 

3.  In  what  measure  and  in  what  condition  can  the  work  of 
prisons  and  societies  be  encouraged,  by  the  opening  of  offices  of 
inquiries  and  of  obtaining  employment? 


SECTION   IV. — QUESTIONS   RELATIVE  TO  CHILDREN  AND  MINORS. 

1.  What  conditions  are  necessary  for  minors  to  be  consid- 
ered recidivists,  and  what  consequences  will  follow,  if  they  are 
found  such? 

2.  Will  the  intervention  of  prison   committees  be  made 
obligatory,  and  how  will  this  intervention  be  organized  towards 
young  delinquents,  under  a  temporary  or  suspended  sentence  ? 

3.  What  rules  shall  govern  the  organization  of  industrial 
classes  in  reformatories  or  similar  institutions  for  children  ? 

4.  In  order  to  secure  a  rational  education  for  the  young 
delinquent  or  for  vicious,  or  only  morally  abandoned  children, 
should  there  not  be  recommended  the  combination  of  placing 
them  in  apprenticeship,  or  even  board  them  out  in  good  families, 
instead  of  placing  them  in  institutions  ? 
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COLORADO   STATE    REFORMATORY, 
CLARENCE  P.   HOYT,    GENERAI,    SUPERINTENDENT,   BUENA    VISTA,    COLORADO. 

Abstract  of  prison  records  from  December  i,  1896,  up  to  and 
including  the  3Oth  day  of  September,  1898. 

Movement  of  population  of  the  Colorado  State  Reformatory 
from  December  i,  1896,  up  to  September  30,  1898,  inclusive: 

Population  December  i,  1896. 102 

Committed 238 

Returned  for  violation  of  parole 15 

355 

Paroled .     258 

Escaped  and  not  recaptured 4 

Population  October  i,  1898 93 

355 

DISTRIBUTION. 

Final  release  given 76 

Still  reporting 104 

Deceased i 

Returned,  violation  of  parole 15    . 

In  other  penal  institutions 13 

Returnable,  parole  forfeited 49 

Escaped      4 

262 


LIST  OF  DELEGATES 

i 

IN   ATTENDANCE   AT 

THE     PRISON     CONQRESS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  OCTOBER  15-19,  1898. 


Arkansas. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Steel,  Chaplain  Arkansas  Penitentiary,  Little  Rock. 

Colorado. 

Clarence   P.   Hoyt,   Official  Delegate,    Warden   Colorado   State   Reformatory, 

Beuna  Vista. 
Bernard  L.  Olds,  Superintendent  State  Industrial  School,  Golden. 

Connecticut. 

James  W.  Cheney,  Member  Board  of  Directors  State  Prison,  South  Manchester. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Hartford. 

Thomas  D.  Wells,  Secretary  Board  of  State  Prison  Directors,  Waterbury. 

District    of    Columbia. 

R.  V.  La  Dow,  Examiner  Department  of  Justice,  Washington. 

Sam  C.  Lemly,  LL.  D.,  Captain  and  Judge  Advocate  General,    U.  S.    Navy, 

Navy  Department,  Washington. 
Major  Frank  Strong,  General  Agent  Department  of  Justice,  Washington. 

Illinois. 

A.  Baldwin,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  A.  Baldwin,  Chicago. 

Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  General  Superintendent  Bureau  of  Associated  Charities, 

Chicago. 

Charles  E.  Felton,  Chicago. 
Hastings  H.  Hart,  Superintendent  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society, 

Chicago. 

C.  R.  Henderson,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
R.  W.  McClaughry,  Warden  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  Joliet. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  McClaughry,  Joliet 

Rev.  Thomas  C.  Matlack,  Chaplain  State  Penitentiary,  Joliet. 
Frederick  Howard  Wines,  Secretary  Board  of  State  Charities,  Springfield. 
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Indiana. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Albright,  Chaplain  State  Penitentiary,  Michigan  City. 

William  C.  Ball,  Member  Board  of  Control  Indiana  Reform  School,  Terre 
Haute. 

Edward  Boyle,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Michigan  City. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Bradshaw,  President  Indianapolis  Orphan  Asylum,  Indianapolis. 

D.  C.  Brown,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities,  Irvington. 

Amos  W.  Butler,  Secretary  Board  of  State  Charities,.  Indianapolis. 

Scot  Butler,  President  Butler  College,  Irvington. 

Miss  Martha  Carroll,  Indianapolis. 

T.  J.  Charlton,  Superintendent  Indiana  Reform  School  for  Boys,  Plainfield. 

Rev.  James  W.  Comfort,  Chaplain  Indiana  Reformatory,  Jefferson ville. 

Miss  Amy  Cooper,  Assistant  Superintendent  Rescue  Mission  Home,  Indian- 
apolis. 

Rev.  Marion  Crosley,  Indianapolis. 

S.  B.  Davis,  President  Board  Children's  Guardians,  Terre  Haute. 

Mrs.  Ellen  K.  Denny,  State  Superintendent  of  Jails  and  Prisons,  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Vincetines. 

Rev.  Frederic  E.  Dewhurst,  D.  D.,  Pastor  Plymouth  Church,  Indianapolis. 

Rev.  Father  Donaughue,.  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 

H.  C.  Duncan,  Member  Board  of  Managers  Indiana  Reformatory,  Bloomington. 

George  F.  Edenharter,  M.  D.,  Medical  Superintendent  Central  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  Indianapolis. 

W.  H.  Eichhorn,  Member  Board  of  Managers  Indiana  Reformatory,  Bluffton. 

John  R.  Elder,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities,  Indianapolis. 

T.  E.  Ellison,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities,  Fort  Wayne. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Forest,  Member  Faculty  Butler  College,  Irvington. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Fosher,  Pendleton. 

R.  S.  Foster,  Member  Board  of  Control  Indiana  State  Prison,  Indianapolis. 

Albert  Garvin,  Assistant  Superintendent  Indiana  State  Reformatory,  Jefferson- 
ville. 

Mrs,  Helen  M.  Gougar,  Lafayette. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Graham,  Rector  Christ's  Church,  Indianapolis. 

Miss  Laura  Greely,  Chief  Clerk  Board  of  State  Charities,  Indianapolis. 

C.  S.  Grout,  General  Secretary  Charity  Organization  Society,  Indianapolis. 

W.  S.  Haggard,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Lafayette. 

Rev.  M.  L.  Haines,  D.  D.,  Indianapolis. 

Charley  Harley,  Warden  Indiana  State  Prison,  Michigan  City. 

Nannie  Harper,  Secretary  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  Terre  Haute. 

J.  C.  Harvey,  Superintendent  Wayne  County  Poor  Asylum,  Centreville. 

James  R.  Henry,  Indianapolis. 

Alvin  T.  Hert,  General  Superintendent  Indiana  Reformatory,  Jefferson  ville. 

Mrs.  Alvin  T.  Hert,  Jeffersonville.  • 

John  H.  Holliday,  President  Union  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Rev.  R.  V.  Hunter,  Pastor  Seventh  Presbyterian  Churclr  Indianapolis. 

Alexander  Johnson,  Official  Delegate,  Superintendent  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth,  Fort  Wayne. 

Lafe  Johnson,  State  Senator,  Anderson. 
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R.  O.  Johnson,  Superintendent  Indiana  Institution  for  Education  of  the  Deaf, 

Indianapolis. 
Miss  Sara  F.  Keely,  Superintendent  Reform  School  for  Girls  and  Woman's 

Prison,  Indianapolis. 

George  B.  King,  Sheriff  Tippecanoe  County,  Lafayette. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Lancaster,  Official  Delegate,  Lafayette. 
Volney  T.  Malott,  President  Indiana  National  Bank,  Indianapolis. 
William  H.  Mardorf,  Superintendent  Industrial  Home,  Indianapolis. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Milburn,  Pastor  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis. 
George  F.  McGinnis,  President  Board  of  Control  Indiana  Reform  School  for 

Boys,  Indianapolis. 

Frank  L.  Moormann,  Sheriff  Franklin  County,  Brookville. 
Thomas  F.  Moran,  Professor  of  History  and  Economics   Purdue  University, 

Lafayette. 

Hon.  James  A.  Mount,  Governor  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis. 
Mrs.  James  A.  Mount,  Indianapolis. 

E.  H.  Nebeker,  President  Board  of  Control  Indiana  State  Prison,  Covington. 
Timothy  Nicholson,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities,  Richmond. 
Rev.  Fr.  O'Donaghue,  Indianapolis. 
Annie  E.  Palinateer,  Superintendent  Jail  and  Prison  Department  W.  C.  T.  U., 

Terre  Haute. 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Peelle,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities,  Indianapolis. 
C.  M.  Reagan,  Indianapolis. 
Miss  Laura   Ream,    Member  Board  of  Managers  Indiana  Reform   School  for 

Girls  and  Woman's  Prison,  Indianapolis. 

C.  H.  Reeve,  Plymouth. 
Miss  Mabel  Reeve,  Plymouth. 

Theodore  H.  Ristine,  President  Montgomery  County  Children's  Home, 
Crawfordsville. 

Miss  Isabelle  Roache,  Member  Board  of  Managers  Indiana  Reform  School  for 
Girls  and  Woman's  Prison,  Indianapolis. 

Charles  A.  Shiveley,  Member  Board  of  Managers  State  Reformatory,  Rich- 
mond. 

George  A.  H.  Shideler,  Member  Board  of  Trustees  Reform  School,  Marion. 

Mary  A.  Spink,  M.  D.,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities,  Indianapolis. 

William  B.  Streeter,  State  Agent  Board  of  State  Charities,  Indianapolis. 

Charles  Styer,  Indianapolis. 

Hon.  Thomas  Taggart,  Mayor,  Indianapolis. 

Miss  Leila  M.  Thomas,  Clerk  Board  of  State  Charities,  Indianapolis. 

D.  J.  Terhune,  Official  Delegate,  Member  Board  of  Managers  Indiana  Reforma- 

tory, Linton. 

C.  A.  Waldo,  Professor  of  Mathematics  Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

Mrs.  Claire  A.  Walker,  Member  Board  of  Managers  Indiana  Reform  School  for 

Girls  and  Woman's  Prison,  Indianapolis. 

U.  G.  Weatherly,  Professor  of  History,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
W.  V.  Wheeler,  Superintendent  Rescue  Mission  Home,  Indianapolis. 

George  D.  Wilson,  Superintendent  Indiana  Institute  for  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Indianapolis. 

Evans  Woollen,  Indianapolis. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Woollen,  Indianapolis. 
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Iowa. 

•George  A.  Gates,  President  Iowa  College,  Grinnell. 
William  A.  Hunter,  Warden  State  Prison,  Anamosa. 
D.  A.  Young,  State  Senator,  Argyle. 

Kansas. 

J.  W.  French,  Warden  United  States  Penitentiary,  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Miss  Louisa  F.  French,  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Rev.  F.  J.  Leavitt,  Chaplain  United  States  Penitentiary,  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Miss  Theresa  Stewart,  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Stewart,  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Kentucky. 

P.  Caldwell,  Superintendent  Industrial  School  of  Reform,  Louisville. 
John  R.  Pflanz,  Jailor  Jefferson  County,  Louisville. 

Louisiana . 

Michael  Heymann,  President  Prison  Commission,  New  Orleans. 

Maryland. 

John  R.  Bailey,  Warden  Baltimore  City  Jail,  Baltimore. 

J.    Morris    Fisher,    Superintendent   Junior    Department    House    of   Refuge, 

Baltimore. 
C.  M.  King,  Superintendent  Maryland  House  of  Correction,  Jessups. 

Massachusetts. 

J.  Warren  Bailey,  Secretary  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  Official  Reporter,  Boston. 

Rev.  William  J.  Batt,  Chaplain  State  Reformatory,  Concord  Junction. 

Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  Official  Delegate,  Superintendent  Reformatory  Prison 

for  Women,  South  Framingham. 
Rev.  Q.  H.  Shinn,  Cambridgeport. 
Warren  F.  Spalding,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

William  Chamberlain,  Warden  Michigan  State  Prison,  Jackson. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Earle,  705  Fourth  Avenue,  Detroit. 

Otis  Fuller,  Warden  State  House  of  Correction  and  Reformatory,  Ionia. 

George  W.  Freeman,  Warden  State  Prison,  Marquette. 

Rev.  John  F.  Orwick,  Chaplain  State  Prison,  Jackson. 

Hart  F.  Smith,  Member  Board  of  Control  Michigan  State  Prison,  Addison. 

Joseph  Nicholson,  Superintendent  House  of  Correction,  Detroit. 

Miss  Frances  Nicholson,  Detroit. 

Lucius  C.  Storrs,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities,  Lansing. 
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Minnesota. 

James  F.  Jackson,  Official  Delegate,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Corrections  and 

Charities,  St.  Paul. 
C.   P.  Maginnis,  Official   Delegate,  Member  State  Board  of  Corrections  and 

Charities,  Duluth. 

B.  F.  Nelson,  Official    Delegate,   Member   Board  of  Managers   State   Prison, 

Minneapolis. 
F.  W.  Temple,  Official  Delegate,  Manager  Minnesota  State  Prison,  Blue  Earth 

City. 
F.  A.  Whitier,  Official  Delegate,  Agent  of  State  Prison  and  State  Reformatory, 

St.  Paul. 
Henry  Wolfer,  Official  Delegate,  Warden  State  Prison,  Stillwater. 

Missouri. 

Philip  E.  Mullen,  Official  Delegate,  Kansas  City. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Pike,  Official  Delegate,  Chaplain  State  Penitentiary,  Jefferson  City. 

New     York. 

H.  E.  Allison,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  Fishkill-on- 

Hudson. 

Charles  R.  Bates,  Director  Manual  Training,  State  Reformatory,  Elmira. 
Z.  R.  Brockway,  Superintendent  State  Reformatory,  Elmira. 

C.  V.  Collins,  Superintendent  State  Prisons,  Albany. 

W.  R.  Remington,  State  Commissioner  of  Prisons,  Canton. 
Walter  N.  Thayer,  Warden  Clinton  Prison,  Dannemora. 

Nortn     Dalcota. 

N.  F.  Boucher,  Warden  State  Penitentiary,  Bismarck. 

John  F.  Fort,  Official  Delegate,  Trustee  State  Penitentiary,  Bismarck. 

Ohio. 

Charles  Auderton,  Official  Delegate,  Sheriff  Montgomery  County,  Dayton. 
W.  R.  Bahn,  Cincinnati. 

F.  B.  Beckwith,  Official  Delegate,  Superintendent  Workhouse,  Toledo. 
Henry  Behrens,  Director  House  of  Refuge,  Cincinnati. 

W.  J.  Breed,  President  Associated  Charities,  President  Board  of  County  Visitors, 
Cincinnati. 

General  R.  Brinkerhoff,  Chairman  Board  of  State  Charities,  Mansfield. 

Joseph  P.  Byers,  Secretary  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities-,  Columbus. 

W.  B.  Cherrington,  Member  Board  of  Managers  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Wellston. 

E.  G.  Coffin,  Official  Delegate,  Warden  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Columbus. 

P.  R.  Costello,  Assistant  Superintendent  House  of  Refuge,  Cincinnati. 

Miss  Lucy  Devol,  Columbus. 

Phil  H.  Dorn,  Superintendent  House  of  Correction,  Cleveland. 

Martin  Dewey  Follett,  Member  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities,  Marietta. 

Rev.  P.  F.  Fossett,  Cincinnati. 

George  J.  Hoffman,  Member  Board  of  Managers  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Cleveland. 
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Frank  Koehne,  Clerk  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Columbus. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Locke,  Chaplain  Ohio  State  Reformatory,  Mansfield. 

D.  M.  Martin,  Superintendent  Workhouse,  Dayton. 

T.  H.  McConica,  Member  Board  of  Managers  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Findlay. 

Henry  McKenny,  Official  Delegate,  Director  Workhouse,  Dayton. 

Miss  Delia  McMaster,  Columbus. 

C.  S.    Muscroft,    M.    D.,   Member    Board    of    Managers    Ohio    Penitentiary, 

Cincinnati. 

S.  L.  Reeves,  Superintendent  Columbus  Workhouse,  Columbus. 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Reeves,  Columbus. 

I.  R.  Rose,  Member  Board  of  Managers  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Marietta. 
William   Ruehrwein,    Official   Delegate,     Superintendent    Workhouse,     Cin- 

cinnati. 

D.  G.  Sanor,  M.  D  ,  Physician  and  Surgeon,  State  Penitentiary,  Columbus. 
W.  E.  Sefton,  Superintendent  Ohio  State  Reformatory,  Mansfield. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Sillito,  Xenia. 

S.  D.  Troue,  Official  Delegate,  Director  Workhouse,  Dayton. 

John  Weismantle,  Official  Delegate,  Director  Workhouse,  Dayton. 

G.  Russell  Wells,  Official  Delegate,  Director  Workhouse,  Dayton. 

Rev.  C.  L.  Winget,  Official  Delegate,  Chaplain  State  Penitentiary,  Columbus. 


Michael  J.  Cassidy,  Warden  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia. 

W.   E.   Harrison,    Official    Delegate,    Member   Board   of  Managers  Allegheny 

County  Workhouse,  McKeesport. 
William   Hill,   Official     Delegate,    Superintendent   Allegheny  County  Work- 

house, Claremont. 

Rev.  D.  Reed  Imbrie,  Chaplain  Allegheny  County  Workhouse,  Hoboken. 
George  M.  Kelly,  M.  D!,  Official  Delegate,  Physician  Allegheny  County  Work- 

house, Sharpsburg. 
John  J.  Lytle,  Official  Delegate,  General  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society, 

Philadelphia. 

Rev.  James  M.  Maxwell,  D.  D.,  Official  Delegate,  Monongahela. 
Rev.  John  L.  Milligan,  Official  Delegate,  Chaplain  Western  State  Penitentiary, 

of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  National  Prison  Association,  Allegheny. 
A.  G.  Morris,  Official  Delegate,  Director  State  Industrial  Reformatory,  Tyrone. 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Morris,  Tyrone. 
Miss  Lida  G.  Morris,  Tyrone. 
Charles  F.  Nevin,  Official  Delegate,  Member  Board  of  Inspectors  Western  State 

Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny. 
D.  N.  Rankin,  M.  D.,  Official  Delegate,  Physician  Western  State  Penitentiary 

of  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny. 
James  R.  Reed,  Official  Delegate,  Treasurer  Board  of  Inspectors  Western  State 

Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg. 

Francis  J.  Torrauce,  Member  Board  State  Charities,  Allegheny. 
John  Way,  Jr.,    Official   Delegate,    President   Board  of  Managers  Allegheny 

County  Workhouse,  Sewickley. 
Edward  S.  Wright,   Official  Delegate,  Warden  Western  State  Penitentiary  of 

Pennsylvania,  Allegheny. 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Wright,  Allegheny. 
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Rnode    Island. 

George  F.  Keene,  M.  D.,  Official  Delegate,   Physician  to  State  Institutions® 

Howard. 
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The  Adjourned   Meeting 


-OF  THE- 


National  Prison  Association 


-AT- 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 


JANUARY    2ist,  23nd,  23rd,  34!*!,  1899. 


adjourned  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  was 

held  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  January  21-24,  1899.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  Saturday  evening  in  the  parlors  of  the 
New  St.  Charles  hotel.  It  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Michael 
Heymann.  In  opening  the  meeting  Mr.  Heymann  held  in  his 
hand  a  volume  of  the  writings  of  Edward  Livingston,  the 
Louisiana  jurist,  who,  lived  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  : 

Mr.  HEYMANN. — Mr.  Livingston  was  commissioned  to 
prepare  a  new  penal  code.  He  did  prepare  it ;  it  was  rejected, 
but  his  ideas  have  been  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and 
all  prison  reform,  all  new  ana  humanitarian  methods  for  treating 
juveniles  have  been  copied  from  him.  Livingston's  ideas  have 
been  embodied  in  the  work  in  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west, 
and  the  friends  who  have  come  down  here  to  attend  this  meeting 
have  come  to  tell  us  the  results  of  these  ideas.  We  are  very 
thankful  to  them  for  coming  and  we  shall  listen  to  them 
attentively. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Rev.  B.  M.  PALMER,  D.  D. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  the  Lieutenant- 
governor,  Hon.  R.  H.  SNYDER,  was  introduced. 


ADDRESS   OF   WELCOME 

BY   HON.    R.    H.    SNYDER. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  National  Prison 
Association ;  In,  the  absence  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  the 
pleasant  duty  of  welcoming  you  to  Louisiana  devolves  upon  me. 
Under  any  circumstances  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  here ;  under  existing  conditions  the  presence  of  your 
Association  in  our  chief  city  is  a  source  of  peculiar  gratification. 

Within  the  past  twelve  months  Louisiana  has  taken  long 
strides  in  the  direction  along  which  your  line  of  work  runs. 

Until  some  eight  or  ten  months  ago,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  legislative  mind  that  there  existed  in  Louis- 
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iana  any  necessity  for  prison  reform,  but  for  some  reason  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  sudden  awakening.  In  February  of  last 
year  there  began  sitting  in  this  city  a  constitutional  convention, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  framing  anew  of  our  organic  law. 

Recourse  to  the  work  of  that  body  discloses  that  in  three 
separate  provisions  of  the  constitution  is  found  the  evidence  that 
the  people  of  this  state  demanded  a  change  of  system  with  regard 
to  its  penal  institutions. 

Article  295  of  that  constitution  provides  for  a  state  board  of 
charities  and  corrections,  the  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  visit  all 
state,  parish  and  municipal  institutions,  charitable,  eleemosynary, 
correctional  or  reformatory  in  their  character,  and  to  make  such 
suggestions  as  they  deem  necessary  to  the  governor  and  the 
general  assembly. 

Article  322  of  that  same  instrument  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  commission,  with  authority  to  prepare  a  criminal  code,  a 
code  of  criminal  procedure,  and  a  code  of  criminal  correction. 
This  body  is  now  organized  and  is  at  work. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  contemplated  reforms, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  declaration  of  that  convention  that 
the  present  system  of  leasing  the  state  convicts  shall  be  forever 
abandoned  at  the  expiration  (in  1901,  I  believe)  of  the  present 
contract. 

There  can  be  no  possible  justification,  save  one,  of  a  system 
which  contemplates  the  hiring  out  of  the  labor  of  those  sentenced 
to  penal  institutions,  the  transferance  of  the  control  of  their  souls 
and  bodies  to  individuals,  who  can  have  no  purpose  save  that  of 
gain.  It  is  but  fair  and  just  to  the  lessees  of  the  state  penitentiary 
to  say  that  they  have  proved  themselves  just  and  humane  men, 
and  yet,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  this  system 
has  not  been  satisfactory. 

The  only  possible  justification  of  such  a  system  is  the  utter 
inability  of  a  state  to  otherwise  provide  for  her  convicts.  This 
was  unfortunately  true  of  Louisiana  at  the  time  the  lease  method 
was  adopted.  But  now,  thank  God,  Louisiana  has  emerged  from 
the  shadows  of  financial  embarrassment,  and  is  abundantly  able 
to  enter  upon  modern  methods  of  prison  reform. 

Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  I  say  that  your  presence 
here  is  most  welcome.  Entering,  as  we  are,  upon  new  methods, 
new  systems ;  novices  as  we  are  along  the  lines  of  your  great 
work,  your  deliberations  and  your  conclusions  may  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  Louisiana.  They  may  well  be  the  finger 
board  pointing  out  the  way  to  the  improvements  we  hope  to  make 
in  our  penal  and  reformatory  institutions. 

Believe  me,  you  are  very  welcome,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
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state  I  tender  to  you  her  best  wishes,  and  bid  you  godspeed  in 
your  noble  work. 

The  mayor,  who  was  expecting  to  welcome  the  x^ssociation 
in  the  name  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  being  absent  in  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  HEYMANN  said  that  he  would  speak  for  the  people 
of  the  city,  for  he  was  sure  that  all  humanitarians,  all  good  and 
noble  men  and  women  would  welcome  the  delegates  with  all 
their  hearts. 

Major  McCLAUGHRY,  of  Joliet,  111.,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, then  took  the  chair. 

In  response"  to  the  welcome,  General  BRINKERHOFF  spoke 
as  follows  : 

On  behalf  of  the  members  present  of  the  National  Prison 
Association,  it  is  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  acknowledge  grate- 
fully the  cordial  welcome  you  have  extended  to  us.  New  Orleans 
is  famous  for  its  hospitality  all  over  the  American  continent,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  been  here  before  are  glad  to  come  again, 
and  we  can  assure  our  colleagues  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate, 
that  the  attractions  of  this  city  have  not  been  overstated.  Those 
of  us  from  the  North  come  from  a  country  covered  with  snow 
and  ice,  where  for  many  days  in  recent  weeks,  zero  temperature 
was  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  and  therefore  the  balmy 
atmosphere  of  Louisiana  is  of  itself,  ample  compensation  for  all 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey  to  get  here.  New  Orleans  has 
always  been  the  Queen  City  of  the  South,  and  always  will  be, 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  the  time  will  come  when,  in  opulence  and 
power,  it  will  be  the  rival  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Why  not?  Here  it  is,  the  natural  gateway  and  outlet  of 
half  the  continent,  and  more  than  half  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  the  continent.  Not  only  that,  but  the  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  the1  Nicaragua  or  Panama  Canal  is  completed  when 
New  Orleans  will  be  nearer  the  center  of  the  world's  commerce 
than  any  other  city  on  the  globe.  In  fact,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  one  could  easily 
take  up  the  whole  evening  in  forecasting  its  greatness,  and  give 
substantial  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  ;  however  that 
may  be,  we  know  that  New  Orleans  is  already  a  beautiful  city, 
a  progressive  city,  and  an  intelligent  city,  and  now  that  we  bring 
to  it  for  the  first  time  the  National  Prison  Association,  we  doubt 
not  that  it  will  not  only  receive  a  cordial  welcome,  but  will  also 
be  kindly  appreciated.  The  meeting  is  an  adjourned  session  of 
the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Congress  of  the  National  Prison 
Association,  and  its  session  will  be  coiltinued  through  the  next 
three  days. 

It  is  not  a  large  body,  but  the  subjects  considered  and  the 
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questions  proposed  for  solution  are  of  the  gravest  importance, 
and  worthy  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  of  the  nation. 
Primarily  the  object  of  the  Prison  Association  was  to  bring 
together  the  men  and  women  actually  engaged  in  the  Adminis- 
tration of  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  that  is  still  an  important 
part  of  its  work,  but  the  Congress  has  long  since  enlarged  its 
boundaries,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  range  of  subjects  which 
enter  into  the  suppression  or  prevention  of  crime,  whether 
punitive,  legislative,  educational,  or  ethical,  and  therefore 
welcomes  to  its  discussions  not  only  prison  officers,  but  also 
legislators,  judges,  educators,  clergymen,  and  all  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  prison  question,  and  have  given  special  study 
to  the  solution  of  its  problems. 

The  program  of  the  Congress  indicates  that  many  phases 
of  these  problems  will  be  presented  in  the  papers,  addresses  and 
discussions  which  are  to  follow.  We  have  with  us  many  of  the 
most  experienced  prison  officers  in  America,  and  some  of  our 
ablest  thinkers  upon  prison  topics,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  the 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  will  find  it  interesting  and  instructive 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  this  Congress,  and  we  extend  to  all  a 
cordial  invitation  to  be  present  at  any  or  all  of  them. 

The  National  Prison  Association  was  organized  in  1870,  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  from  that  date  to  this  it  has  had  a  contin- 
uous existence,  and  with  an  interregnum  of  a  few  years  succeed- 
ing the  death  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  its  founder,  its  annual 
meetings  have  been  convened  regularly,  and  its  influences  in 
promoting  better  methods  in  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes 
have  been  potential  for  good.  Its  annual  reports  and  library 
upon  penological  subjects,  and  its  annual  meetings  are  a  liberal 
education  to  those  who  attend  them. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  Cincinnati  Congress  was  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress,  which  was  also  organized  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Wines,  and  held  its  first  session  in  London,  England,  in  1871, 
and  has  since  convened  every  five  years,  and  the  last  was  held  in 
Paris,  when  several  members  of  this  Association  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  among  them  was  Michael  Heymann,  of  this  city,  who 
has  long  been  one  of  our  most  active  and  valued  members. 

The  importance  of  the  prison  question  cannot  be  well  over- 
estimated, for  in  its  solution  the  very  existence  of  free  institutions 
are  at  stake,  for  if  safety  to  person  and  property  cannot  be 
maintained,  a  stronger  form  of  government  becomes  a  necessity. 
In  this  question  every  citizen  ought  to  be  actively  interested,  for 
unless  protected,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  criminal.  To  secure 
this  protection  an  army  of  policemen,  larger  than  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  is  constantly  on  guard  and  must  be  paid.  In 
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addition  all  the  machinery  of  the  criminal  courts  must  be  main- 
tained ;  penitentiaries  for  an  average  of  100,000  convicts  must 
be  supported,  and  in  every  county  there  is  a  jail,  so  that  the 
money  expenditures  alone  counts  into  the  millions  every  year. 
Here  in  the  south  there  are  phases  of  the  prison  question  which 
do  not  present  themselves  to  those  of  us  from  the  north,  and 
therefore  we  are  very  glad  to  meet  delegates  from  the  old  slave 
states,  for  it  is  very  likely  that  we  have  much  to  learn  from  them, 
and  possibly  they  may  learn  something  from  us.  If  in  this 
mutual  exchange  of  ideas  we  are  both  benefited,  the  purposes  of 
this  Congress  will  have  been  attained,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  to  all  members  of  the  National  Prison  Association, 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  classic  ground,  for  it  is  here  that 
Edward  Livingston  lived  and  wrote  his  criminal  code,  and  its 
marvelous  introduction,  has  done  more  to  harmonize  and 
christianize  and  vitalize  our  methods  of  dealing  with  the  criminal 
classes,  than  all  other  writers  since  the  death  of  John  Howard. 

In  all  civilized  countries  Edward  Livingston  is  recognized 
as  the  profoundest  thinker  the  world  has  ever  known  upon 
penological  topics,  and  now  that  it  seems  possible  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  marvelous  code  will  be  adopted  in  the  new  criminal 
code  now  being  formulated  for  the  state  of  Louisiana,  it  is  very 
possible  that  New  Orleans,  to  the  penologists  of  the  future,  will 
be  what  Mecca  is  to  the  Musselman,  or  Jerusalem  to  the  Jew. 
However  this  may  be  the  members  of  the  adjourned  session  of 
the  National  Prison  Congress  are  glad  to  be  here,  and  to  accept 
the  cordial  welcome  extended  to  us. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  by  the  president,  Major 
McCLAUGHRY : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  National  Prison  Association 
esteems  it  an  honor  to  hold  its  special  Congress  in  a  state  made 
famous  by  the  learning,  labors  and  achievements  of  Edward 
Livingston,  whose  code  of  criminal  law  and  procedure  has  been 
a  model  for  jurists  and  the  admiration  of  penologists  from  his 
day  down  to  the  present. 

We  are  happy  also  to  meet  in  this  city,  which  stands  at  the 
gateway  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley — and  which  combines,  in 
her  people,  the  politeness  and  culture  of  the  old  world  with  the 
energy,  activity,  enterprise  and  self-reliance  of  our  own  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  even  an  attempt  at  a 
so-called  address. 

To  the  warm  and  sincere  words  of  welcome  with  which  we 
have  been  greeted,  fitting  response  has  already  been  made,  and 
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any  attempt  on  my  part  to  repeat  it  would  be  what  our  clerical 
friends  would  call  "  a  work  of  supererogation,"  i.  £.,'  .something 
altogether  unnecessary  and  liable,  if  overdone,  to  become  slightly 
ridiculous. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  on  the  threshold  of  this  working  session 
of  the  Congress,  to  recall  and  restate  some  of  the  objects  for 
which  this  Association  was  called  into  existence,  as  the  same 
are  declared  in  its  charter  and  constitution,  and  in  its  official 
utterances  from  time  to  time — a  few  of  its  "  articles  of  faith,"  as 
it  were,  upon  which  all  of  its  members  are  substantially  agreed. 
They  are : 

First.  The  betterment  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  public 
offenses  and  offenders,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  by  which  such 
laws  are  enforced. 

Second.  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correctional  and 
reformatory  institutions  throughout  the  country,  and  the  manage- 
ment, government  and  discipline'  thereof,  including  the  appoint- 
ment of  boards  of  control  and  other  officers. 

Third.  The  care  of  and  procuring  suitable  employment  for 
discharged  prisoners,  especially  such  as  shall  have  given  evidence 
of  a  reformation  of  life. 

To  these  may  be  added  : 

Fourth.  To  encourage,  by  conference,  by  suggestion,  by 
discussion,  those  who  are  endeavoring,  in  our  great  cities  and 
thoroughfares,  to  so  organize  and  carry  forward  the  work  of 
prevention  of  vice  and  crime,  that  it  may  come  to  be  deemed,  as 
it  rightfully  is,  the  most  important  work  laid  upon  those  who 
would  purify  society. 

In  meeting  here  for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects,  we  beg 
to  assure  you,  citizens  of  Louisiana,  that  we  come  among  you 
claiming  no  superior  knowledge  concerning  the  questions  which 
shall  be  discussed,  nor  do  we  claim  to  have  ourselves  found  the 
perfect  way  of  reaching  the  results  desired  by  us  all. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  each  state — and  indeed  each  locality 
— presents  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself  in  relation  to  practical 
prison  work,  and  that  measures  which  prove  successful  in  one 
latitude  and  among  people  living  under  certain  conditions,  may 
be  entire  failures  elsewhere.  We  realize,  also,  that  conditions — 
not  of  their  own  choosing,  and_  for  which  they  are  in  no  wise 
responsible — often  prevent  the  adoption  of  measures'  which 
commend  themselves  to  the  people  of  a  state  or  locality. 

We  come,  therefor,  not  as  critics,  nor  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  anything  in  the  administration  of  your  penal,  reformatory 
or  correctional  institutions  that  may  differ  from  our  own.  We 
corue,  rather,  to  rejoice  with  you  that  the  time  has  apparently 
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come  when  such  change  for  the  better  may  be  made  in  their 
management  as  will  put  them  in  line  with  the  progress  that 
Louisiana  is  making  in  every  other  direction  ;  and  in  discussing 
with  you  various  methods  to  that  end.  we  wish  it  understood  that 
we  offer  our  suggestions,  fully  aware  that  you,  who  live  here  and 
have  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  legislation  and  administration, 
are,  and  must  be,  the  most  competent  judges  as  to  what  sugges- 
tions may  be  safely  adopted. 

The  problems  that  present  themselves  to  you  concerning 
the  criminal  and  defective  classes  in  your  midst  are,  in  large 
part,  the  same  that  are  pressing  for  solution  everywhere — north, 
east  and  west — problems  that  assume  new  and  added  importance, 
in  view  of  the  events  and  experiences  through  which  our  whole 
people  have  passed  within  the  past  twelve  months,  and  which 
are  forcing  upon  all  thoughtful  and  conscientious  men  and  women 
a  new  reading  of  the  scripture  which  declares  that  u  No  man 
liveth  to  himself." 

We  do  not  deny — we  cannot  deny,  that  the  question  of 
prison  reform  is  a  complex  and  difficult  one  ;  but  Bishop  Hay- 
good,  of  Georgia,  once  wisely  said  that  "  the  most  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  prison  reform  is  the  prevalent  sentiment  of  despair 
of  prison  reform."  Just  so  soon  as  your  good  people  can  be 
brought  to  believe  that  reform  can  be  effected,  in  any  direction, 
the  coming  of  such  reform  is  made  sure.  And,  in  order  that  they 
may  understand  that  we  mean  something  practical  and  possible, 
by  the  term  "  prison  reform,"  may  I  be  indulged  for  a  moment 
in  explaining  what  we  mean  by  it.  I  quote  from  the  same 
eminent  authority  when  I  say  : 

"Prison  reform  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  maudlin 
sentimentalism  that  makes  martyrs  out  of  condemned  murderers, 
or  heroes  out  of  convicted  felons.  It  does  not  send  women  to  the 
cells  of  the  justly  condemned  with  rare  delicacies — it  is  ashamed 
of  those  who  do  such  things.  It  does  not  sign  petitions  for 
executive  clemency,  simply  because  somebody  presents  them.  It 
judges  those  who  do  such  things  with  indiscriminating  sensibility 
to  be  foolish  and  weak  people,  who  have  small  comprehension  of 
the  true  principles  of  social  order. 

"  Prison  reform  believes  in  the  enforcement  of  law.  It 
insists  upon  the  proper  punishment  of  criminals  as  necessary  to 
the  security  of  society,  the  promotion  of  virtue,  and  as  best  in 
every  way  for  the  criminals  themselves. 

"  But  prison  reform  also  insists  that  you  secure  the  protection 
of  society  and  the  promotion  of  virtue  by  the  punishment  of  the 
criminal,  only  when  you  so  administer  his  punishment  that  he  is 
uplifted  and  reformed,  instead  of  being  degraded  and  brutalized 
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by  it.  It  realizes  that  the  convict  of  today,  under  our  system  of 
government,  is  to  be  the  citizen,  the  voter,  a  factor  of  the  law- 
making  power  tomorrow,  or  in  the  near  future,  and  •  it  is, 
therefore,  all  important  to  the  future  safety  of  government  that 
he  shall  not  go  forth  from  the  prison  when  his  sentence  has 
expired  the  sworn  and  implacable  enemy  of  government  and 
social  order." 

To  accomplish  this  result,  and  at  the  same  time  to  vindicate 
the  law,  prison  reform  insists — I  quote  again  from  Dr.  Haygood : 

u  First.  That  no  government  has  a  moral  or  legal  right 
unnecessarily  to  put  the  bodily  health  of  its  prisoners  in  jeopardy. 
When  a.  prison  is  so  filthy,  so  crowded,  so  ill  ventilated,  so  hot, 
so  cold,  its  prisoners  so  ill  fed,  or  so  cruelly  governed,  as  to  make 
breeding  of  disease  in  cells  a  certainty,  sin  lies  at  the  door. 

"  Second.  No  just  government  will  utterly  deprive  prisoners 
of  opportunity  for  mental  and  moral  improvement.  The  right  to 
punish  crime  does  not  involve  the  right  to  reduce  prisoners  to 
mental  or  moral  imbecility. 

u  Third.  No  just  government  will  allow  conditions  of  prison 
life  that  make  increasing  immorality  a  certainty.  For  example : 
Government,  in  the  name  of  law,  violates  law,  and  commits  a 
crime  against  God  and  man,  when,  it  incarcerates  mere  youths 
and  hardened,  accomplished  villains  in  the  same  prisons.  In 
such  case  government  conducts  and  supports  normal  schools  of 
vice  and  crime — schools  which  turn  loose  upon  society  graduates 
in  the  arts  of  crime — good  people,  by  taxation,  having  paid  for 
the  support  and  tuition  of  those  who  learned,  in  prison,  how  to 
prey  upon  them  as  soon  as  released." 

On  the  other  hand,  prison  reform  insists  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  take  time  enough  and  use  the  proper  means  to  change 
entirely  the  prisoner's  attitute  toward  society  before  it  shall 
permit  him  to  return  to  society.  In  short,  that  it  shall  keep 
him  in  custody  and  under  restraint  of  the  law  until  it  can  return 
him  to  society  a  law-abiding  citizen,  instead  of  a  law  breaker 
and  a  menace.  The  methods  of  accomplishing  this,  through 
indeterminate  sentence  and  conditional  liberation,  will  be 
discussed  before  you  by  those  wrho  have  had  large  experience, 
and  I  allude  to  the  fact  now  only  to  invite  vour  earnest  attention 
to  the  discussion. 

I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  save  to  express  my  faith — a 
faith  that  grows  stronger  with  each  year  of  added  experience — 
that  the  discussions  and  conferences  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  the  work  of  this  Association  ;  this  commingling  of  fellow- 
citizens  from  different  portions  of  our  great  country — citizens  of 
different  creeds  and  beliefs,  but  all  seeking  the  same  end,  the 
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free  expression  of  their  views  to  and  with  each  other — all  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect,  not  only  upon  each  other,  by  encour- 
aging each  in  his  arduous  and  often  unpleasant  duties,  but  upon 
the  country  at  large,  by  bringing  those  of  different  sections 
together  and  enabling  them  to  understand  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties that  beset  each  one  in  his  particular  section. 

I  said,  we  meet  here  representing  different  creeds  and 
beliefs.  That  is  true.  But  I  believe  I  can  give  you  a  creed  to 
which  we  will  all  assent  when  I  quote,  in  closing,  the  significant 
words  of  one  who  thought  it  not  unbecoming,  after  holding  the 
great  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  for  many 
years  as  president  of  this  Association,  and  who  shed  upon  it  the 
lustre  of  his  eminent  ability,  unspotted  character  and  thorough 
devotion  to  every  good  word  or  work  which  might  tend  to  uplift 
or  benefit  his  fellow-man.  At  the  close  of  his  address  at  Atlanta 
President  Hayes  said  : 

u  We  go  one  step  further.  We  believe  that  society  is  so 
compacted  together,  that  Providence  hath  so  ordained  and  doth 
so  govern  things  that,  whether  we  would  have  it  so  or  not,  we 
must  be,  and  are,  our  brother's  keepers.  No  man's  family  is 
safely  entrenched  against  vice  and  crime,  and  the  shame  and 
wretchedness  to  which  they  lead.  Let  the  outcast  and  the 
criminal  be  forgotten  or  disregarded,  and  our  whole  society  will 
suffer  from  the  taint  of  human  degradation.  Like  blood  poison, 
it  will  spread  through  and  through  the  social  system  until  it 
reaches  the  heart.  This  serious  and  mighty  truth  imposes  a 
duty  which  no  civilized  society  can  afford  to  neglect.  Civilized 
society  cannot  neglect  it  and  live.  No  well-informed  Christian 
society  ever  will  neglect  it." 

On  motion  of  the  Financial  Secretary,  JOSEPH  P.  BYERS,  a 
telegram  of  regret  at  his  absence,  enforced  by  sickness,  was  sent 
to  the  General  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  L.  MILLIGAN. 

Mr.  J.  S.  ZACHARIE,  of  New  Orleans,  invited  the  delegates 
to  visit  the  parish  prison  and  city  jail.  He  said,  also,  that  new 
plans  for  an  improved  city  jail  were  on  exhibition,  and  urged 
the  members  to  examine  them  and  make  such  suggestions  as 
seemed  to  them  best.  Some  of  the  jails  still  in  use  were  built  in 
the  old  Spanish  times  in  the  last  century.  Referring  to  Mr. 
Livingston,  he  said :  u  Mr.  Livingston  was  three  years  in 
preparing  his  code.  He  was  a  very  able  man,  and  served  not 
only  this  state  but  the  United  States,  becoming  Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  also  Minister  to  France.  After  the  manuscript 
of  the  code  was  finished  his  wife  came  into  his  room  one  day  in 
tears  and  said  that  the  lamp  had  been  upset  and  his  papers 
burned  up.  In  six  months  he  reproduced  the  entire  code  from 
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memory.  A  few  years  ago  a  traveler  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva 
visited  the  garden  of  a  celebrated  man  in  which  was  a  monument 
on  which  was  inscribed  the  names  of  those  who  he  considered  had 
done  the  most  for  mankind,  and  one  of  those  names  was  Edward 
Livingston.  It  is  astonishing  to  think  that  Livingston's  code, 
though  adopted  in  almost  every  country,  was  never  adopted  here." 

The  following  communication  was  read  by  the  Secretary  : 
To  the  President  of  the  National  Prison (, Association  : 

DEAR  SIR  :  Permit  me  to  extend  through  you  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  the  members  of  your  Conference  to  visit  the 
Howard  Memorial  Library,  which  has  a  good  collection  of  books 
on  the  subject  of  your  discussions,  including  all  the  works  of 
Edward  Livingston. 

Yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  BEER,  Librarian. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  invitation,  with  thanks. 
»  Rabbi  I.  L.  LEUCHT  was  introduced.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  requested  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  absence  of  Mayor 
Flower,  who  was  in  Washington  City.  It  was  a  grand  and  noble 
purpose,  indeed,  which  drew  so  many  earnest  men  and  women 
so  far  away  from  their  northern  homes  to  this  fair  Crescent  City  of 
the  south,  to  discuss  the  best  means  to  reform,  in  'an  enlightened, 
humanitarian  and  Christian  manner,  the  criminal  classes.  We 
no  longer  consider  them  as  outcasts,  who  are  to  be  treated  like 
brutes,  but  we  look  upon  them  as  sick,  erring,  suffering  brothers, 
whom  it  behooves  us  to  redeem  and  make  sane  and  pure  again 
by  dint  of  love,  charity,  mercy  and  forgiveness.  We  of  New 
Orleans  extend  to  the  visitors  engaged  in  that  grand  work  the 
most  cordial  welcome. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  and  the  delegates  were  invited 
to  the  reception  room,  where  a  committee  of  ladies  were  awaiting 
to  tender  them  a  reception. 


SUNDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Sunday  morning  session  of  the  Association  was  held  in 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  when  Bishop  SESSUMS  preached  the  ser- 
mon, an  abstract  of  which  follows.  In  the  Unitarian  Church  Mrs. 
ELLEN  C.  JOHNSON,  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Reform- 
atory Prison  for  Women,  spoke  on  reformatory  work  for  women. 
In  the  evening  there  were  three  meetings  at  which  members  of  the 
Association  spoke :  Rev.  BEVERLEY  WARNER,  Rev.  R.  C.  BUCK- 
NER,  D.  D.  and  Rev.  H.  H.  HART. 

The  editor  regrets  that  no  more  extended  reports  of  the  addresses 
delivered  at  the  Sunday  Evening  Session  have  come  to  him  for  publication. 

General  BRINKERHOFF,  JOSEPH  F.  SCOTT,  Judge  FOLLETT 
and  Mrs.  ISABEL  C.  BARROWS  delivered  addresses  at  the  Unita- 
rian Church.  No  reports  of  which  have  been  received. 


SERMON    ON    PRISON    REFORM. 
BY  BISHOP  SESSUMS. 

The  National  Prison  Reform  Association,  whose  sessions 
are  being  held  in  our  city,  is  one  of  those  voluntary  organiza- 
tions which  is  inspired  by  the  highest  ideals  of  Christianity  and 
citizenship.  It  is  busy  with  the  problem  of  human  salvation, 
and  is  also  animated  by  that  great  practical  wisdom  which  seeks 
to  transform  a  class  of  human  beings  who  heavily  load  society, 
to  factors  for  its  support  and  progress.  Its  effort  to  apply 
Christian  principles  to  the  practical  problems  of  life  is  one  of 
those  great  signs  which  indicate  the  world's  growing  under- 
standing of  Christianity  as  aiming  to  redeem  and  perfect  man's 
relations  to  man.  Religion  is  unreal  until  it  shows  itself  in  all 
outward  forms  and  institutions,  and  all  hope  and  effort  to  help 
man  are  religion — religion  incarnated  and  realized — they  are  the 
intended  means  by  which  man  can  prove  and  show  his  service  of 
God. 
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The  grasp  of  this  truth  characterizes  the  whole  work  of  this 
great  Association,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  church  to  co-oper- 
ate in  this  special  phase  of  the  redemptive  task. 

We  bid  them  godspeed  in  their  great  mission,  and  count  it 
a  solemn  duty  for  the  church  to  urge  the  truth  of  redemption 
and  reformation,  not  only  as  man's  religious  hope,  but  as  the 
preservation  of  society. 

The  treatment  by  society  of  the  criminal  class,  as  they  are 
called,  presents  a  strange  and  anamolous  spectacle. 

One  set  of  human  beings  appears  as  protecting  itself  against 
injury  from  another  set  by  fencing  off  the  latter — with  prisons  or 
a  wall  of  death. 

Society  thus  carries  a  perpetual  burden  ;  seems  mainly  bent 
on  self-protection ;  leaving  the  fate  of  the  outcast  entirely 
unsolved. 

Now,  is  there  no  solution  ?  Is  the  darkness  on  one  side  of 
society  to  continue  forever  ?  Instead  of  the  problem  being  simply 
to  protect  the  strong,  ought  not  an  equal  question  to  exist  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  other  class  ? 

The  methods  of  social  protection  are  more  humane  than  in 
the  past ;  but  is  the  failure  to  seek  a  real  solution  less  selfish  ? 

Methods  of  punishment  are  modified  ;  but  the  main  idea  is 
still  to  get  lid  of  the  criminal  class,  so  that  they  may  not  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  other. 

Two  faults  exist  in  this  view.  It  is  not  practically  wise,  and 
its  moral  purpose  and  effort  are  defective. 

The  burden  continues  and  grows,  and  society  finds  it  increas- 
ingly hard  to  care  for  itself  and  still  carry  the  other  class.  Witness 
the  increase  of  crime. 

Says  Havelock  Ellis : 

"The  level  of  criminality,  it  is  well  known,  is  rising,  and 
has  been  rising  during  the  whole  present  century  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  In  France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Belgium,, 
in  Spain,  in  the  United  States,  the  tide  of  criminality  is  becom- 
ing higher  steadily  and  rapidly.  In  France  it  has  risen  several 
hundred  per  cent ;  so,  also,  for  several  kinds  of  serious  crime,  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  ;  in  Spain  the  number  of  persons  sent  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  nearly  doubled  between  1870  and  1883  ; 
in  the  United  States  the  criminal  population  has  increased  since 
the  war,  relatively  to  the  population  by  one-third.  Insular  Great 
Britain  alone  appears  to  be  relatively  unsubmerged  by  the  rising 
tide  of  criminality  ;  but  even  here  there  is  a  real  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  population  in  the  more  serious  kind  of  crime." 

But,  further,  there  is  a  fundamental  error  in  the  conception 
of  society  which  makes  it  mainly  an  organization  for  the 
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protection  of  individuals  against  individuals,  instead  of  a  positive 
system    which    educates    men    into     co-operation     for    mutual 
development.       The  view  which  simply  looks  for  the  survival  or 
protection  of  the  few  or  the  many,  and  accepts  as  inevitable  the- 
failure  or  destruction  of  any,  is  a  return  to  the  method  of  nature,' 
a  reversion  to  the  lower  type. 

Nature  seems  to  show  only  the  survival  of  the  strongest,  and 
is  based  on  extermination.  But  with  man  a  higher  order 
appears  ;  the  order  of  co-operation,  and  not  destructive  competi- 
tion ;  the  order  not  of  elimination  but  redemption.  Human 
society,  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  human,  seeks  also  to  make 
the  weak  survive  ;  to  compel  nature,  in  a  sense,  to  recoil  on 
itself. 

Now,  Christianity  proposes  redemption  as  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  God  and  man  ;  the  development  in  history  of  righteous 
spiritual  being,  which  seems  as  against  material  forces  the 
weakest  thing  in  the  universe. 

The  main  function  of  Christianity  is  to  answer  first  this 
question,  as  to  what  shall  become  of  the  weak,  the  lost,  the 
outcast. 

Shall  the  wreck  and  the  waste  abide  forever  to  mar  the 
universe  ?  That  is  the  problem  which  Christ  alone  systematically 
seeks  to  solve.  He  declares  that  the  divine  effort  is  to  restore  it, 
to  bring  light  to  the  darkness.  He  says  that  God  aims  for  the 
lost  to  be  found  and  brought  in,  the  wreckage  to  be  saved  and 
rebuilded  ;  that  the  universe  means  not  only  salvation  to  the  few, 
to  the  righteous,  but  to  the  hopeless,  to  the  lives  abandoned  by 
the  theories  and  systems  of  men.  Christ  declares  that  the  funda- 
mental character  of  God  is  an  eternal  purpose  of  love,  which  must 
at  last  triumph  in  a  complete  universe.  He  means  that  the 
condition  of  a  remnant  safe  and  the  many  lost  need  not 
and  shall  not  be  the  end  of  things. 

Thus  God  shows  that  He  means  the  world  to  be  complete, 
all  of  a  piece.  This  truth  of  completeness,  that  men  are  bound 
together  in  their  fate,  is  shown  in  many  ways.  St.  John's 
vision,  as  read  to  men  on  All-Saints'  Day,  presents  the  peoples 
of  God  in  round  numbers,  as  a  total  and  not  in 'their  units. 
Does  all  this,  it  is  asked,  mean  communism  or  universalism  ?  It 
means  nothing  that  would  put  a  premium  on  wrong,  lessen 
human  responsibility,  or  give  man  false  hopes.  But  it  does  mean 
that  the  possibility  of  a  universal  redemption  is  distinctly 
asserted  ;  not  the  fact,  but  the  possibility.  This  is  grounded  in 
the  nature  of  God,  and  the  rest  is  for  man's  mysterious  person- 
ality to  develop  under  responsibility  to  God. 

So  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  church  and  society  on  the 
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universal  plan.  So  even  the  church  is  misunderstood  and  held 
as  a  palace  for  a  few  righteous — instead  of  a  hospital,  a  net,  a 
school — full  of  discipline  and  growth,  and  strong  crying  and 
tears. 

Again,  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  assert  a  divorce  between 
religion  and  society,  and  to  deny  an  essential  connection  of 
church  and  state. 

Religion  teaches  the  ideal  of  how  man  should  love  man 
under  God,  and  shows  that  blessedness  is  unselfishness,  and  that 
each  self  is  safe  when  all  selves  are  safe.  So  society  is  the  form 
and  means  by  which  this  is  to  be  practiced,  and  its  very  purpose 
is  to  express  through  its  laws  and  institutions  man's  spiritual 
relation  to  man,  and  thus  be  lifted  up  and  made  divine  and  saved 
into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Again,  society  is  for  spiritual  ends  ;  it  is  in  itself  an  end — 
it  exists  for  the  relationship  of  human  souls,  and  not  simply  for 
their  earthly  business.  The  business  is  to  relate  the  souls,  and 
so  society  is  to  enable  beings  to  get  the  best  out  of  each  other  ; 
to  be  to  one  another  messengers  of  God's  love  ;  and  thus  together 
rise  in  infinite  progress. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  individual,  neither  in  church  nor 
society,  can  be  saved  as  individuals,  alone.  The  salvation  must 
be  in  a  whole,  a  totality,  a  unity.  Whatever  the  number  of 
units  may  be,  the  salvation  must  have  a  completeness  of  one  in 
the  all.  The  individual  must  have  a  universal  sphere  for  his 
powers  ;  also  be  fed  and  supplied  from  such  a  sphere  for  his 
universal  wants,  and  in  and  with  all  men  be  large  enough  to  do 
God's  will. 

Again,  when  society  admits  that  man  shall  not  injure  man, 
and  orders  its  laws  and  institutions  to  that  end,  why  does  it  stop 
there  ?  Why  does  it  take  and  apply  only  that  much  of  religion  ? 
Why  does  it  not  go  further  and  organize  itself  so  that  men  will 
not  only  not  injure  one  another,  but  will  positively  co-operate  in 
deliberate  love  and  helpfulness — so  complete  and  perfect  all 
individuals  ? 

This  is  said  to  be  Utopian.  Still,  the  evolution  is  going  on. 
All  economic  co-operative  efforts  are  struggling  in  that  direction. 
All  public  philanthropy  is  in  that  direction. 

And  the  intelligent  effort  to  redeem  and  reform  criminals  is 
in  that  direction. 

It  is  only  by  such  methods  that  society  can  lift  the  darkness 
from  one  great  section  of  its  history  ;  only  so  protect  itself ; 
protect  itself  by  seeking  to  perfect  men. 

Now  as  to  the  method  and  principle  of  punishment : 

To  administer  justice  and  deter  men  from  crime.     That  is 
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the  usual  explanation  of  human  judicial  punishment. 

But  if  the  administration  of  justice  means  the  apportionment 
of  penalty  to  wrong,  how  can  man  adjust  that  balance?  How 
does  he  know  any  absolute  law  which  eternally  relates  particular 
penalty  to  particular  wrong? 

It  is  all  a  speculative  approximation ;  and  are  not  the 
inequalities  of  punishment,  as  administered,  a  confessed  incom- 
pleteness and  often  a  failure? 

We  have  two  instances  concerning  retributive  justice — one 
that  wrong  deserves  punishment,  and  another  that  the  only  final 
and  true  way  to  right  a  wrong  is  for  the  life  to  offset  it  by  a  right, 
to  turn  back  and  save  it  if  it  has  slain,  give  if  it  has  taken,  love 
if  it  has  hated. 

Penalty  is  not  finished  by  mere  punishment;  atonement  not 
finished  by  vindication  of  abstract  justice  or  righteousness. 

It  is  a  fundamental  mistake  to  conceive  justice  or  righteous- 
ness as  abstractions — the  whole  question  is  one  of  persons,  the 
question  of  personal  man's  hate  to  his  personal  God,  or  man's 
hate  to  his  personal  human  fellow  ;  and  the  problem  of  punish- 
ment must  be  touched  so  as  to  establish  right  relations  between 
persons,  and  not  simply  to  uphold  abstractions. 

Again,  it  is  the  sin  in  the  crime  which  requires  retributive 
justice,  penalty  on  the  absolute  and  eternal  basis,  and  that  is  a 
question  for  God,  and  not  man.  Human  courts  cannot  admin- 
ister justice  in  the  sense  of  representing  God  in  affixing  penalty 
to  wrong.  Man's  function  is  to  handle  the  injury  which  is  done 
by  the  crime  to  society.  And  what  should  be  the  principle  of 
the  punishment?  Plainly,  that  of  redemption,  reformation, 
education  ;  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  which  makes  the  criminal 
put  back  into  society,  as  far  as  possible,  what  he  has  taken  from 
it,  to  strengthen  it  where  he  has  tried  to  weaken — and  which 
may  even  enable  him,  through  reformation,  to  be  saved  in  his 
own  being  by  learning  to  rear  some  monument  of  right  over  the 
grave  of  his  wrong. 

Therefore,  we  need  teaching  as  to  the  method  and  nature  of 
punishment  from  the  Gospel. 

Even  in  religion,  in  the  mystery  of  divine  judgment — one 
sin  as  displayed  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement — discipline  cannot 
be  separated  from  a  purpose  of  reformation.  The  primal  motive 
is  love,  not  vindication,  and  the  vindication  and  the  power  of 
reformation  go  together. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  fathom  all  the  motives  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  we  can  and  must  say  that  any  other  motive  is 
eternally  linked  with  love  and  a  purpose  of  reformation  and 
redemption  ;  that  the  discipline  and  the  love,  the  judgment  and 
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the  reformation  of  man  are  bound  up  together  ;  that  the  judge 
and  the  father  in  God  are  not  divided  ;  and  that  love  in  God  is 
the  synthesis  in  which  and  from  which  flow  vindication  and 
salvation. 

Again,  the  purpose  of  penalty  can  be  no  separate  fact, 
because  God  himself  in  Christ  bears  the  burden.  We  cannot 
conceive  this  great  mystery  as  essentially  and  only  meaning 
punishment,  because  that  would  be  God  punishing  himself  in  the 
person  of  His  Son,  and  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  sacrifice  endured 
by  God,  not  only  to  \  indicate  but  to  reaveal  His  love,  and  its 
very  aim  is  to  reveal  God  in  forgiveness  and  as  supplying  a 
power  by  which  man  shall  be  redeemed.  Atonement  and  atone- 
ment, real  expiation,  a  conscious  realization  in  the  human  being 
of  the  wrong  and  an  offset  to  it  by  righteousness — righteousness 
in  and  through  Christ,  vindicating  its  own  reality  by  enduring 
suffering — all  these  are  involved. 

Pain,  penalty,  these  are  not  needed  to  protect  God  himself, 
but  in  the  human  being  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  righteousness 
as  the  only  welfare  of  the  being — to  protect  the  being  from  the 
loss  of  God — they  are  needed  as  a  warning  that  the  soul  may  not 
miss  its  goal ;  a  recalling  to  its  destiny  and  duty. 

So  human  methods  of  judgment  must  not  simply  be  penal, 
but  redemptive.  God  does  not  give  up  ;  cast  out  the  being.  So 
men  must  not  give  up  the  being,  but  seek  to  preserve  it,  in  order 
to  fulfill  the  divine  law  of  dependence  between  man  and  man,  to 
fulfill  the  fundamental  law  by  which  man  exists  for  the  very 
purpose  of  relationship  with  man — the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
giving  God,  as  servants  of  God,  to  one  another. 

If  society  is  thus  truly  to  protect  itself  it  can  only  be 
perfecting  itself  upon  divine  methods. 

Other  great  questions  have  also  to  be  answered  before  society 
can  leave  the  criminal  to  his  fate.  What  is  the  responsibility  of 
society  for  the  crime ;  what  is  the  influence  of  bad  example,  bad 
powers  and  bad  heredity  in  making  crime  ?  Again,  how  far  can 
disease  be  held  accountable  for  crime,  and  how  far  can  it  be 
treated  as  a  disease? 

Let  it  be  granted  that  a  certain  proportion  of  criminals 
deliberately  choose  a  criminal  career,  because  they  erroneously 
suppose  that  it  is  easier  to  steal  money  than  to  earn  it,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  protect  society  against  them  is  to  prove  to  them 
by  practical  experience  that  stealing  does  not  pay.  Is  it  not 
evidently  unphilosophical  and  unscientific  to  base  our  whole 
punitive  system  upon  the  false  assumption  that  the  majority  of 
criminals  are  of  this  description  ?  There  is  a  practically  uniform 
testimony  by  students  of  this  subject  that  the  majority  of 
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criminals  fall  into  crime  through  either  inheritance,  evil  education, 
evil  companionship,  or  an  abnormal  physical  and  intellectual  as 
well  as  moral  organization.  Disease  of  body,  of  intellect,  of 
emotions  of  will,  disease  inherited  through  successive  generations 
and  aggravated  by  vicious  social  conditions,  all  combine  to  make 
the  criminal  class  what  it  is. 

It  is  said  this  is  visionary  and  sentimental.  But  that  is  false. 
Rather,  the  Christian  view  condemns  the  wrong,  eternally  asserts 
difference  between  good  and  evil,  and  applies  discipline  to  cure 
the  being.  Discipline  and  punishment  must  be  maintained,  and 
Christianity  only  changes  the  principle  from  retaliation  to 
redemption. 

Christianity  reveals  punishment  as  a  law,  a  logic,  which 
brings  pain  to  sin  inevitably  ;  a  seed-law,  an  experience  in  the 
immortal  conscience  which  cannot  be  prevented,  and  must  some- 
how be  found  in  the  same  world. 

And  in  handling  the  criminal,  society  must  somehow  awaken 
him  to  grasp  his  own  deep,  personal  problem.  Again,  the 
discipline  of  reform  is  harder  punishment  than  all  others.  The 
pressure  of  good  will  on  bad  will,  'till  bad  will  slowly  yields; 
nothing  is  to  be  compared  with  that. 

Again,  only  reformation  can  deter.  The  barriers  of  past 
ages  in  handling  crime  did  not  prevent  it,  and  still  the  crime 
goes  on.  The  power  of  fear  must,  indeed,  be  employed,  but  far 
more  that  of  hope  ;  and  Christ  applies  and  trusts  the  method  of 
appeal  to  the  possible  best  in  man.  Only  power  applied  not 
simply  to  prevent  wrong — but  to  unfold  the  possible  good  in 
men — can  open  the  dungeons  and  emancipate  man  from  harm  by 
man. 

The  method  should  be  in  judging  the  criminal  not  simply  to 
adjust  the  discipline  by  the  offense,  but  by  what  is  needed  to 
reform  the  man  and  make  him  a  contributor  to  society. 

These  principles  are  not  mere  theories  ;  they  are  being  put 
into  practice. 

The  Massachusetts  probation  system  for  juveniles  ;  separate 
cellular  confinement  with  proper  care  and  instruction  ;  the  effort 
in  prison  industries  not  to  make  money,  but  men  ;  and  the 
indeterminate  sentence  system.  These  illustrate  the  advancing 
effort  to  reform,  and  not  simply  punish  the  law-breakers. 

Especially  effective  is  the  indeterminate  sentence  system,  by 
which  the  court  decides  simply  whether  some  injury  has  been 
done  to  society  ;  and  then  the  prison  authorities  proceed  to 
protect  society  by  applying  disciplinary  education,  through  any 
time  required,  to  develop  the  man.  if  possible,  into  a  reliable  citizen. 

We  can  summarize  the  application  of  these  principles  by 
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presenting  a  portion  of  the  platform  of  the  Cincinnati  Congress 
on  Prison  Reform. 

The  Cincinnati  Congress  adopted  a  declaration  of  principles 
in  thirty-seven  paragraphs.  In  the  first,  punishment  is  defined  to  be 
u  suffering  inflicted  on  the  criminal  for  the  wrong  done  by  him, 
with  a  special  view  to  secure  his  reformation  ;  "  and  in  the  second 
it  is  said  that  u  the  supreme  aim  of  prison  discipline  is  the 
reformation  of  criminals,  not  the  infliction  of  vindictive  suffer- 
ing." Other  paragraphs  are  as  follows : 

3.  The    progressive  classification    of   prisoners,  based    on 
character   and    worked    on     some    well-adjusted    mark    system, 
should  be  established  in  all  prisons  above  the  common  jail. 

4.  Since  hope  is  a  more  potent  agent  than  fear,  it  should 
be  made  an  ever-present  force  in  the  minds  of  prisoners,  by  a 
well  devised  and  skillfully  applied  system  of  rewards  for  good 
conduct,   industry  and  attention   to    learning.      Rewards,    more 
than  punishments,  are  essential  to  every  good  system. 

5.  The  prisoner's  destiny  should  be  placed,  measurably,  in 
his  own  hands  ;  he  must  be  put  into  circumstances  where  he  will 
be  able,  through  his  own  exertions,  to  continually  better  his  own 
condition.     A  regulated  self-interest  must  be  brought  into  play 
and  made  constantly  operative. 

8.  Peremptory  sentences  ought  to  be  replaced  by  those  of 
indeterminate  length.  Sentences  limited  only  by  satisfactory 
proof  of  reformation  should  be  substituted  for  those  measured 
by  mere  lapse  of  time. 

In  other  paragraphs  of  this  remarkable  paper  the  doctrine 
is  laid  down  that  "  in  order  to  the  reformation  of  imprisoned 
criminal?,  there  must  be  not  only  a  sincere  desire  and  intention 
to  that  end,  but  a  serious  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  the  prison 
officers,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  reformed  ;  "  that  ua  system 
of  prison  discipline,  to  be  truly  reformatory,  must  gain  the  will 
of  the  convict;"  that  "  the  prisoner's  self-respect  should  be 
cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and  every  effort  to  give  back  to  him 
his  manhood ; "  that  u  in  prison  administration  moral  force 
should  be  relied  upon,  and  as  little  admixture  of  physical  force 
as  possible  ; "  that  u  the  reformation  is  a  work  of  time,  and  a 
benevolent  regard  to  the  good  of  the  criminal  himself,  as  well  as 
to  the  protection  of  society,  requires  that  his  sentence  be  long 
enough  for  reformatory  processes  to  take  effect." 

We  should  also  state  the  programme  and  present  scheme  of 
work  proposed  by  our  state  association. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  recent  report  of  the  vice 
president  of  the  association  : 

As   our   knowledge     of    the    subject    of    prison    questions 
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increases,  so  also  will  the  number  of  our  wants  increase.  It  is 
largely  pioneer  work  in  our  state  and  city,  and  we  shall  have  to 
learn  as  we  go.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  go  too  fast.  Let 
us  keep  just  a  little  ahead  of  public  sentiment,  but  not  too  far 
ahead,  or  we  shall  become  ineffective.  Locally,  then,  we  want : 

Two  public  school  teachers  at  boys'  reformatory. 

Trades  taught  the  boys  at  boys'  reformatory. 

Our  indigent  insane  more  humanely  cared  for. 

A  thorough  inspection  of  our  lockups. 

Money  for  counsel  for  pauper  prisoners,  for  clothing,  for  a 
paid  secretary,  for  assistance  to  such  discharged  prisoners  as  may 
be  worthy,  for  a  lodging  and  a  place  of  employment  for  same, 
such  as  Mine.  D'Arcabal's  Home  of  Industry  in  Detroit. 

Enforced  employment  of  all  prisoners,  or,  if  that  is  at 
present  impracticable,  then  voluntary  employment  and  means  of 
employment  provided. 

Frequent  visits  at  regular  intervals  to  all  our  local  penal 
institutions. 

As  to  the  state  at  large,  we  need  the  following : 

New  penal  code. 

Prohibition  of  convict  leases. 

A  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections. 

Indeterminate  and  cumulative  sentence  and  enforced  labor, 
classification,  by  separation  of  boys  under  eighteen  from  their 
elders,  by  separation  of  witnesses  and  persons  charged  with 
crimes  (but  not  convicted)  from  convicted  criminals,  and  by 
adopting  some  system  of  marking  and  classing,  according  to 
conduct,  dilligence  and  desire  to  reform,  in  all  our  penal  institu- 
tions as  far  as  possible. 

Prompt  trials. 

To  secure  competent  superintendents  and  to  keep  them 
when  secured,  something  should  be  done,  such,  for  instance,  as 
instituting  civil  service  rules  anc^  putting  those  positions  under 
those  rules,  the  incumbents  being  removable  for  cause  only,  and 
not  whenever  a  new  political  party  happens  to  come  into  power. 

The  parole  system  should,  of  course,  accompany  the  inde- 
terminate sentence. 

The  probation  system  as  practiced  in  Boston  would  be  a 
help  to  reform  in  the  larger  cities  of  our  state. 

We  realize  that  this  work  is  one  where,  as  so  often,  the  high 
principle  is  the  truly  high  policy  ;  where  the  effort  to  save  men 
will  save  other  men,  and  protect  and  perfect  society. 

We  realize  that  the  hope  of  human  reformation  is  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Christ,  the  great  hope  which  sees  a  kingdom  of 
God  surelv  to  be  established  in  the  end. 
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This  hope,  through  Christ,  makes  us  realize  the  love  of  God 
in  our  own  tragic  personal  problems,  makes  us  know  in  our  own 
lives  the  mystery  of  discipline  and  forgiveness,  and  sends  us  forth 
with  hearts  strangely  stirred  to  work  for  a  better  world — a  world 
at  last  to  have  no  dungeons,  because  under  God  men  can  be  made 
so  free  as  not  to  break  his  eternal  good  will. 

Let  us  trust  the  Gospel  more  deeply,  and  believe  more  firmly 
that  love  is  strong,  and  not  weak;  that  fallen  humanity  can  be 
lifted  by  having  its  heights  revealed  ;  can  be  brought  at  last  to 
see  that  they  must  judge  and  execute  themselves  for  wrong  to 
God  or  man,  and  can  be  led  with  bowed  heads  to  realize  that 
mercy  is  without  end,  and  yet  that  eternal  hope  is  yoked  to 
eternal  duty. 


SUNDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

President  McCLAUGHRY  opened  the  meeting  at  Tulane  Hall 
by  introducing  Rev.  Dr.  BEVERLEY  DARNER,  who  spoke  briefly 
•on  "  Child  Saving." 

The  people  of  today  are  moving  away  from  the  positions 
that  have  been  held  for  many  generations,  and  facing  conditions 
that  the  people  of  former  times  did  not  have  to  face, 
but  with  a  larger  knowledge,  and  are  dealing  with  the  subject 
better  than  ever  before.  Today  we  begin  with  the  child,  instead 
of  remedying  the  evil  of  the  man,  and  instead  of  believing  that 
all  crime  comes  from  the  will  of  the  individual,  we  believe  that 
reform  is  largely  to  be  based  on  physical  lines.  You  cannot  wait 
to  deal  with  the  man  when  he  reaches  manhood,  but  must  take 
him  when  he  begins  to  realize  what  manhood  is,  and  it  will 
depend  on  the  surroundings  what  the  child  will  be.  We  may 
not  depend  too  much  on  heredity,  either.  Place  the  child  in 
good  surroundings  and  its  character  will  be  formed  along  those 
lines,  but  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  bad  surroundings  it  will 
develop  along  those  lines.  So  it  is  not  so  much  the  will  that 
accounts  for  the  crime.  The  time  may  come  when  in  the  courts 
there  will  be  a  further  examination  into  the  physical  surround- 
ings of  the  criminal.  The  overt  act  being  admitted  will  not 
prove  that  the  man  is  guilty  by  his  own  will.  We  may  come  to 
take  into  consideration  not  only  what  he  has  done,  but  the  forces 
which  have  brought  him  to  a  point  where  he  can  do  nothing 
else.  The  time  to  influence  the  man  is  when  he  begins  to  move 
towards  the  prison  ;  but  if  we  must  reach  him  first  in  the  prison 
then  let  the  prison  reform  system  stand  for  one  thing — to 
-co-operate  with  the  state  in  keeping  him  in  prison  until  he  has 
been  brought  to  himself.  There  is  nothing  more  senseless  than 
to  sentence  a  man  to  prison  for  one  year  or  two  years,  but  he 
should  be  kept  there  like  a  patient  in  a  hospital  ward  until  he  is 
strong  enough  to  go  out  and  walk  alone.  But  what  can  be  done 
for  the  child  ?  There  is  one  thing  that  we  can  all  individually 
share  in,  and  that  is  to  throw  around  the  child  of  the  slums  as 
early  as  we  can  get  hold  of  him  better  influences.  If  a  child  is 
taught  from  infancy  that  it  is  right  to  lie  to  get  his  daily  bread, 
he  will  always  lie  until  taught  that  even  to  lie  for  one's  daily 
bread  is  wrong. 
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We  are  making  efforts  to  get  the  children  out  of  the  slums, 
even  if  only  once  a  week,  and  into  the  radiance  of  better  lives. 
Seeing  the  beauties  of  a  better  existence,  these  children  "may  be 
led  to  choose  the  good  rather  than  the  evil.  Good  has  been  done 
by  taking  these  children  into  places  where  they  see  ladies  well 
dressed,  and  with  their  hands  and  faces  clean,  and  it  is  only  by 
leading  the  child  out  of  sin  and  debauchery,  in  which  it  has 
lived,  into  a  circle  of  life  that  is  the  repudiation  of  things  that  it 
sees  in  its  daily  life,  that  it  .can  be  influenced. 

The  world  is  menaced  today  by  the  number  of  children 
growing  up  in  life  that  is  the  only  natural  one  to  them,  and 
yet  is  a  life  of  degradation.  If  we  can  help  to  make  them  good 
men  and  women  we  are  lifting  a  burden  from  the  next 
generation,  which  will  have  more  problem?  to  solve  than  this  one. 


REV.    R.    C.    BUCKNER,    D.    D.,    OF   DALLAS,    TEXAS, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE   ORPHANS'    HOME. 

The  distinguished  president  of  the  National  Prison  Congress 
said  of  preventive  work  in  his  eloquent  opening  address  last 
evening  :  u  It  is  the  most  important  work  laid  upon  those  who 
would  purify  societv."  I  prefer  to  make  it  my  theme,  rather 
than  to  consider  reformatory  work  in  connection  with  it  at  this 
time.  If  preventive  work  could  be  successful  in  all  cases  there 
would  be  no  call  for  reformatory  work.  All  possible  reasons  for 
reformatory  work  and  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  it  afford 
so  many  arguments  in  favor  of  preventive  work. 

If  all  sickness  could  be  avoided  the  time  of  nurses  and 
physicians  and  the  cost  of  medicines  would  be  saved  ;  and 
moreover  the  enjoyment  of  health  would  be  perpetual  instead  of 
the  suffering  and  inconvenience  of  being  ill.  Even  so,  if  the 
minds,  bodies  and  morals  of  the  children  were  properly  cared  for 
by  protecting  them  against  evil  influences  and  by  developing 
them  throughout  the  years  of  youth,  the  men  and  women  of  our 
country  would  be  mentally  and  physically  vigorous,  sound  in 
morals  and  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  happiness  and  usefulness. 
But  if  the  child  be  neglected  as  to  its  mental,  moral  and  physical 
being,  it  will  be  comparatively  an  intellectual  dwarf  and  a 
physical,  and  moral  wreck.  As,  therefore,  we  would  have  a 
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nation  of  healthy,  vigorous  men  and  women,  great  in  intellect, 
correct  in  morals  and  noble  in  purposes  and  achievments,  we 
should  take  care  of  the  children  ;  we  should  cultivate  the  capaci- 
ties with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  them,  fortify  them 
against  evil,  that  they  may  not  form  habits  of  neglect  as  to  the 
good,  nor  to  be  led  into  piactices  that  would  call  for  reformatory 
work,  with  all  the  cost  of  time,  tact,  talent  and  treasure  involved, 
and  yet  often  expended  in  vain. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  understood  that  I  am 
profoundly  convinced  that  preventive  work  should  be  undertaken 
with  very  young  children — aye,  in  very  infancy  itself.  It  is  then 
that  channels  are  marked  out  for  the  flow  of  the  affections, 
habits  of  thought  and  the  exercise  of  taste  ;  and  as  to  physical 
developments,  all  know  it  is  then  progressing.  A  babe  lay  in 
his  cradle  over  which  a  mosquito  bar  had  been  spread  just  above 
the  reach  of  his  tiny  hands.  Every  day  a  picture,  first  one,  then 
another,  in  attractive  colors,  was  placed  face  down  on  the 
mosquito  bar,  where  the  child  could  gaze  upon  its  form  and 
colors.  He  soon  learned  to  expect  a  picture  when  laid  in  his 
cradle,  and  thus  restfulness  and  fretful  ness  were  in  a  measure 
prevented  and  his  admiration  for  the  beautiful  was  also  cultivated. 
A  little  older,  and  when  in  his  mother's  arms  one  day,  he  saw  a 
picture  on  the  wall,  and  reaching  out  his  chubby  hand,  exclaimed : 
"  Dookee,  dookee,  dookee,  dar ; "  and  these  were  the  first  words 
that  ever  came  from  his  infant  lips,  and  they  expressed  his 
admiration  for  the  beautiful.  He  is  now  a  strong  man,  has 
charge  of  a  steam  and  electric  light  plant,  keeps  the  machinery 
bright,  the  engine  room  clean  as  a  parlor  and  decorated  with  a 
variety  of  growing  plants  and  flowers  ;  and  as  you  would  expect, 
pictures  hanging  on  the  white-plastered  walls. 

Point  out  to  children  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  art, 
and  especially  hold  up  before  them  the  loveliness  of  honesty, 
truth,  temperance,  purity  and  industry.  Teach  them  to  under- 
stand the  beauty  and  worth  of  such  things,  and  they  will  learn 
to  love  them,  talk  of  and  read  about  them,  and  to  practice  them; 
and  then  they  will  not  so  likely  need  to  be  reformed.  Teach 
them  to  love  mother  and  home,  and  to  hope  for  heaven,  and  they 
will  not  seek  unholy  companions,  look  tor  amusement  in  evil 
places  and  hasten  hell  ward. 

Preventive  work  should  begin  in  the  family,  and  should  be 
conducted  by  those  upon  whom  God  hath  placed  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  parentage.  The  family  is  God's  own  and  first 
institution,  and  the  most  powerful  one  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  evil  habits  by  children.  "  He  that  findeth  a  wife  findeth  a  good 
thing.  A  good  wife  is  above  the  price  of  rubies.  A^good  husband 
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is  as  a  strong  wall  of  defense."  Mothers  that  are  "  keepers  at 
home  "  and  train  their  children  properly,  reign  as  queens  over 
their  households.  Worthy  fathers,  who  provide  home  and 
comforts  for  those  who  rightfully  depend  on  them,  are  princes 
in  their  families.  The  children  of  such  parents  grow  up  around 
them  like  olive  plants.  They  "  rise  up  to  call  them  blessed  ;  " 
they  live  to  love  and  honor  them,  and  very  naturally  become 
good,  law-abiding  citizens.  Parents  have  access  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  their  children  before  evil  persons  can  reach  them. 
They  can  enter  right  into  their  hearts  through  the  open  doors 
of  confidence  and  love,  and  give  direction  to  their  thoughts, 
affections  and  lives  at  the  very  outset.  But  to  make  these  lessons 
effectual,  they  must  be  impressed  by  example.  Parents  them- 
selves must  live  in  the  daily  practice  of  the  virtues  they  teach 
by  precept. 

Children  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  practices  of  their  parents,  and 
especially  into  their  vices,  whatever  they  may  be,  great  or  small. 

Yes,  preventive  work  should  begin  in  the  family. 

Give  us  a  nation  composed  of  virtuous,  intelligent,  refined 
and  industrious  parents,  who  by  precept  and  example  teach  these 
principles  to  their  children,  and  we  shall  have  little  use  for 
criminal  courts,  prisons  and  reformatories.  The  streams  that 
supply  such  institutions  would  be  dammed,  or  rather  dried  up 
in  a  large  degree. 

But  to  say  nothing  of  children  in  unworthy  families,  there 
are  many  who  have  been  cast  out  upon  the  world — orphaned 
ones,  waifs  on  the  streets  of  our  cities,  who  wander  without  aim 
or  desire  to  avoid  evil.  What  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  these 
from  going  wrong,  even  into  criminal  lives  ? 

To  save  such  children  from  suffering  and  from  criminal 
practices,  some  suggest  adoption  into  good  families,  and  all  agree 
that  this  is  good,  so  far  as  is  practicable.  Indenture  and  appren- 
ticeships are  also  suggested,  anil  largely  practiced,  with  good 
results.  Orphanages  under  various  kinds  of  management  are 
likewise  fruitful  of  vast  good.  I  earnestly  commend  each  and 
every  plan  that  will  protect,  educate  and  prepare  for  good 
citizenship  children  of  this  class ;  but  I  abhor,  detest,  despise 
and  denounce  the  practice  of  confining  orphan  children,  vicious 
though  they  may  be,  or  other  children  for  that  matter,  in  alms- 
houses  and  on  county  poor  farms,  or  working  them  in  factories. 

Give  the  little  fellows  good  companionship,  decent,  comfort- 
able quarters,  clean  beds  and  wholesome  food.  Smile  on  them, 
speak  gently  to  them,  and  let  sunshine  into  their  souls.  Teach 
them  to  have  self-respect,  hope  and  ambition.  The  family  or 
orphanage  that  fails  in  any  of  these  things  is  not  worthy  of  either 
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name  ;  is  a  nuisance  and  a  stench  in  any  community,  not  only 
failing  to  forestall  an  evil  life  on  the  part  of  the  children,  but 
actually  preparing  them  for  it.  An  orphanage  should  be  made 
as  near  as  possible  like  the  very  best  regulated  family  ;  and,  in 
fact,  should  give  the  children  better  advantages  in  some  things 
than  the  majority  of  families  give  their  own  children.  They 
should  blend  with  other  good  things  the  advantages  of  the  best, 
appropriate  schools,  and  fail  not  to  include  training  in  various 
trades  and  industries.  Properly  conducted  literary  and  techno- 
logical schools  for  all  classes  of  youths  are  potent  factors  in 
preventive  work.  But  many  have  passed  the  years  of  youth 
without  proper  training.  As  Dr.  PALMER  touchingly  expressed 
it  in  his  opening  prayer  last  evening  :  u  There  are  many  whose 
characters  were  not  formed  under  the  same  influences  that  made 
us  comparatively  virtuous  and  good.'' 

We  must  do  preventive  work  among  the  homeless  wanderers, 
the  grossly  ignorant,  the  unemployed  and  the  discouraged  of 
older  years.  Many  such  there  be  who  have  not  gone  into 
criminal  lives,  but  are  on  the  very  verge.  Hope  has.  well  nigh 
fled  them  ;  dark  clouds  of  despair  are  gathering  about  them  ; 
they  feel  that  opportunities  are  almost  closed  against  them. 
Some  are  suffering  from  one  or  more  of  these  terrible  realities. 
Others  from  other  of  them.  And  under  these  circumstances, 
efforts  are  made  to  lure  them  into  sin  against  God  and  society. 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  protect  them  ? 

Dr.  BUCKNER  argued  against  allowing  food  to  be  given  in 
saloons,  on  the  theory  that  it  tempted  men  to  drink,  because 
nowhere  else  could  they  get  it  at  the  same  price. 


H.    H.    HART, 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE   CHILDREN'S   HOME  AND   AID  SOCIETY  IN  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  HART  spoke  of  the  number  of  children  kept 
in  institutions  in  New  York  and  the  lesser  number  in 
Chicago,  where  there  is  opposition  to  the  system  of  institutions 
and  the  children  are  sent  to  live  in  homes  of  the  people  who  are 
willing  to  take  them.  In  the  west  there  is  a  growing  opposition 
to  institutions,  except  in  California,  where  they  have  a  firm  hold. 
The  home  is  the  true  place  for  the  child.  Of  course  feeble 
minded  children,  deaf,  blind  and  certain  delinquents  must  be 
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cared  for  in  institutions,  but  the  home  is  best  for  the  others.  He 
referred  to  an  excellent  work  on  this  subject  by  Horace  Fletcher. 

Mr.  HART  explained  how  the  children  should  be  taken  from 
the  slums  and  placed  in  clean  homes,  physically  and  morally,  and 
put  alone  where  they  will  not  come  in  contact  with  their  former 
associates.  He  talked  about  the  probation  system  in  Massachu- 
setts and  its  good  results,  and  then  gave  a  number  of  examples 
of  work  done  in 'institutions  where  the  children  were  taught  to 
do  everything  by  steam  and  machinery,  which  is  not  what  they 
will  come  in  contact  with  in  homes  of  their  own.  It  takes  them 
out  of  the  family  life.  He  also  spuke  of  the  comparatively  small 
cost  of  the  system  of  sending  them  to  homes  in  the  country  and 
of  the  good  results  obtained.  Some  of  the  best  homes  are  opened 
to  them.  He  argued  that  the  family  plan  is  the  divine  plan. 

Rev.  Dr.  BUCKNER  took  issue  with  him  on  this  and  argued 
in  favor  of  both  systems,  .with  illustrations  of  the  work  done  in 
Texas. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


MONDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  in  Tnlane  Hall  at  9:30 
A.  M.,  by  the  president,  Major  R.  W.  McCLAUGHRY.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  LOCKE. 

The  subject  for  the  morning  was  Prison  Industries.  The 
first  paper  was  read  by  Warden  THAYRR,  of  Clinton  prison, 
Dannemora,  New  York. 

Mr.  THAYER  spoke  substantially  as  follows : 

There  is  no  phase  of  prison  life  that  presents  a  more  varied 
aspect  than  that  of  prison  industries.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  this  is  so.  First,  the  industries  must  be  selected  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  convict  population. 
Second,  you  must  take  into  consideration  the  length  of  sentence. 
Third,  the  selection  depends  largely  on  the  purpose  of  those  who 
have  control  of  the  prison,  i.  <?.,  whether  the  prison  is  to  be 
conducted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  money  for  the  state, 
or  whether  the  primary  object  is  the  reformation  of  the  convict. 
Fourth,  care  should  be  exercised  to  choose  those  industries  which 
will  be  least  competitive  with  free  labor.  Fifth,  the  industries 
should  be  so  diversified  that  the  competition  will  not  drive  any 
one  particular  line  of  goods  out  of  the  free  market  and  into  the 
prisons. 

In  our  northern  prisons  the  population  is  about  90  per  cent, 
white,  while  here  in  the  south  I  presume  the  percentage  is 
reversed.  With  a  white  population  it  is  possible  to  teach  almost 
any  trade,  while  with  the  class  of  colored  convicts  which  you 
have  in  the  South,  their  natural  laziness  and  lack  of  education, 
would,  I  judge,  make  it  necessary  to  employ  them  at  something 
akin  to  common  laboring  work  rather  than  at  a  skilled  trade. 

The  length  of  sentence  also  has  much  to  do  with  selecting 
an  industry  for  a  prison,  for  with  short  term  prisoners  the  whole 
time  would  be  taken  up  in  teaching,  and  Just  as  the  convict 
becomes  proficient  he  is  released  by  expiration  of  sentence. 

In  has  come  to  be  generally  believed  that  it  is  more  profita- 
ble in  the  end  for  the  state  to  prevent  crime  than  to  make  our 
prisons  show  a  small  profit  over  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
turn  out  men  to  prey  upon  the  community. 

If  the  city  and  state  have  to  maintain   these  convicts  the 
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city  or  state  has  a  right  to  make  a  convict  perform  any  work  that 
will  benefit  the  community  or  save  it  from  expense.  But  the 
manufacturer  and  workingman  have  the  right  to  demand  that 
the  state,  with  its  unlimited  capital,  shall  not  embark  in  the 
manufacture  of  goods  to  such  an  extent  as  to  supply  the  entire 
demand,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  labor  costs  nothing 
undersell  the  market 

The  prison  competition  in  New  York  state  was  so  ruinous 
that  the  people  in  1894  passed  a  constitutional  amendment 
prohibiting  the  giving  away  or  selling  of  the  labor  or  product 
of  the  labor  of  any  convict  to  any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
and  providing  that  the  labor  of  the  convict  shall  only  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  are  used  by  state  or 
municipal  institutions.  While  this  competes  in  a  measure  it,. 
minimizes  the  competition  and  the  manufacturers  and  the  work- 
ingmen  are  satisfied,  as  we  only  manufacture  now  for  our  own 
needs  and  do  not  sell  a  dollar's  worth  on  the  market. 

In  Sing  Sing  prison  are  manufactured  shoes,  office  desks  and 
furniture,  clothing  and  street-sweeping  brooms. 

In  Auburn  prison  are  made  woolen  blankets  and  cloth, 
school  desks  and  furniture  and  house-brooms. 

In  Clinton  prison,  which  is  under  my  charge,  we  take  the 
cotton  in  its  raw  state  and  spin  it  into  yarn  and  warp  and  filling. 
The  yarn  we  knit  into  men's,  women's  and  children's  hosiery 
and  underwear.  The  warp  and  filling  we  weave  into  sheeting, 
shirting  and  bed-ticking.  We  also  make  tinware,  wheel-barrows, 
cots  and  cocoa  door  mats. 

All  these  goods  are  sold  to  insane  asylums,  almhousesv 
charitable  institutions  and  state  and  municipal  departments.  The 
demand  for  the  goods  is  greater  than  the  prisons  can  supply,  and 
the  result  is  that  in  the  three  prisons  of  New  York  state  there  is 
not  an  idle  able-bodied  prisoner. 

The  law  has  been  in  operation  two  years  and  is  indorsed  by 
both  manufacturers  and  workingmen,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  materially  changed  for  many  years  to  come. 

At  Saturday  evening's  session  one  of  the  speakers  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  a  new  parish  prison  had  been  recently  constructed 
here  that  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  that  another  new 
prison  was  contemplated.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  in  this  respect  you  could  follow  the  example  of  several 
other  states  who  erect  their  own  prison  buildings  entirely  with 
convict  labor.  In  1893,  at  the  prison  over  which  I  preside,  we 
erected  a  three-story  brick  factory  200  feet  long  by  50  deep 
entirely  with  convict  labor,  the  only  expense  to  the  state  being 
the  raw  material.  On  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  our  prison  we  are 
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at  present  erecting  an  insane  asylum  700  feet  long  by  200  feet 
deep,  of  cut  stone.  The  stone  is  dressed  by  convicts  and  all  the 
mason  work  is  done  by  them.  When  completed  I  venture  to  say 
it  will  be  the  handsomest  and  best  constructed  insane  asylum  in 
New  York  state,  and  all  it  will  cost  will  be  the  raw  material. 
Perhaps  enough  masons  could  be  found  among  the  Louisiana 
convicts  to  construct  your  new  prison.  As  to  what  industries  it 
would  be  advisable  to  introduce  in  your  prisons  here  when  the 
lease  system  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  can  only  be  decided  by  persons 
who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  your  conditions  and  the 
character  of  your  prison  population.  But  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  convict  will  be  more  likely  on  his  discharge 
from  prison  to  lead  an  honest  life  if  he  has  been  taught  a  useful 
trade,  than  though  he  had  done  nothing  during  his  incarceration 
but  laboring  work. 
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QUESTION. — What  industries  are  used  for  short  term  men  ? 

Warden  THAYER. — The  county  authorities  have  not  tried  to 
make  this  a  success,  but  they  have  commenced  work  and  have 
plans  for  making  shoes  and  clothing.  It  does  not  take  long  to 
teach  a  man  to  run  a  sewing  machine,  and  there  are  many  indus- 
tries which  take  but  a  short  time,  which  can  be  used  for  short 
terms.  A  great  hue  and  cry  was  made  about  the  idleness  in  the 
Kings  county  penitentiary,  Brooklyn,  and  it  was  alleged  that 
they  could  not  work  their  convicts,  while  at  the  same  time  I  was 
shipping  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  a  month  from  my  prison 
to  Brooklyn,  to  supply  their  public  institutions,  things  that  could 
have  been  made  in  Kings  county,  and  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  get  rid  of  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
make  their  own  tinware  and  underwear.  Underwear  is  made  by 
automatic  machinery.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  your  yarn 
on  and  thread  it,  and  then  have  the  convicts  put  on  the  facings 
and  buttons.  It  could  be  taught  a  man  in  a  month's  time.  I 
have  furnished  one  institution  in  Brooklyn  this  winter  with  eight 
hundred  dozen  underwear,  while  they  had  their  convicts  idle. 

General  BRINKERHOFF. — The  trouble  is  politics. 

Warden  THAYER. — One  man  said  he  could  employ  them  all 
within  twenty-four  hours,  but  he  was  handicapped. 
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Mr.  HEYMANN. — A.  new  spirit  is  just  awaking,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  might  help  us  to  make  a  good  start  here.  The  man 
who  is  doing  nothing  is  doing  something  bad.  In  the  state 
penitentiary  we  have  that  terrible  lease  system  until  1901,  after 
which  time  no  convict  sentenced  to  the  state  penitentiary  can 
ever  be  leased  or  hired.  That  is  decided  by  Article  ig6  of  the 
new  state  constitution.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  convicts 
when  Article  196  shall  be  enforced?  We t have  to  put  our  heads 
together  to  find  that  out.  We  have  90  per  cent,  blacks  and  10 
per  cent,  whites.  Of  those  a  few  are  in  the  penitentiary,  but  the 
balance  are  out  in  the  camps.  We  prepared  a  bill  regulating 
convict  labor,  and  it  passed  one  house  and  was  rejected  in  the 
other.  The  same  was  true  of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

So,  too,  the  board  of  state  charities,  which  was  provided  for 
by  the  constitution,  and  was  rejected  by  the  legislature.  They 
called  the  indeterminate  sentence  u  kindergarten."  Our  plan 
was  to  divide  the  convicts  into  three  classes.  The  stout  negroes 
were  to  be  put  to  building  the  levees,  the  second  class  not  quite 
so  strong,  were  to  work  in  the  cotton  belt  on  state  plantations. 
Our  negroes  are  fitted  to  do  this  work.  The  third  class  would 
consist  of  white  men  and  intelligent  negroes  and  they  would 
stay  in  Baton  Rouge  and  remodel  the  prison  there.  We  asked 
the  legislature  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  the  money  earned 
by  the  convicts  under  the  lease  now.  They  said  they  needed  it 
too  much.  Like  Abraham  about  Sodom,  we  said  if  not  fifty, 
the  forty,  then  twenty,  and  at  last  we  came  down  to  five,  but  we 
got  nothing.  The  trouble  is  they  do  not  consider  that  this  is 
anything  important.  One  man  said  to  me,  u  Are  you  still  crazy 
for  prison  reform  ?  "  I  said  that  I  still  worked  for  it.  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  I  will  give  you  one  piece  of  advice  :  kill  every  one  of 
these  scoundrels."  I  asked  what  he  would  do  when  the  prisons 
were  all  filled  up  again,  for  one  going  out  there  are  three 
coming  in.  A  great  many  good  people,  citizens,  property 
holders,  lawyers,  professional  men,  laugh  over  this  prison  ques- 
tion and  do  not  realize  its  importance.  It  takes  some  courage  to 
say  that  you  belong  to  the  Prison  Reform  Association,  for  we 
are  considered  cranks.  So  we  want  help  from  men  who  under- 
stand our  conditions  here.  The  negro  is  not  so  stupid  as  you 
think.  We  have  many  who  could  be  taught  industries.  But 
we  have  a  great  many  short  term  prisoners.  Often  boys  are  sent 
for  a  month  to  the  so-called  reformatory,  but  they  are  not 
reformed  at  all.  I  would  like  some  practical  ideas  as  to  what 
can  be  done  for  these  short  term  men.  The  local  authorities  are 
in  favor  of  it  if  it  costs  nothing.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  in 
these  two  years  for  the  change  that  must  come  when  Article  196 
goes  into  effect. 
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Judge  FOLLETT. — What  you  want  is  the  cumulative 
sentence. 

Mr.  HEYMANN. — But  we  have  not  that  law.  I  would  like 
to  see  every  boy  taught  a  trade  and  I  would  like  work  for  every 
man  who  is  sentenced. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Superintendent  W.  E.  SEFTON,  of 
the  State  Reformatory,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  on 


A   REFORMATORY   FOR   ADULTS. 

He  told  of  the  work  of  General  Brinkerhoff  and  the  late 
Albert  G.  Byers  to  secure  the  adoption  of  laws  establishing 
the  institution,  which  was  opened  in  1897,  the  first  150  inmates 
were  sent  from  the  penitentiary,  including  the  first  offenders 
confined  there.  After  studying  the  systems  of  treatment  it  was 
found  that  it  was  best  for  the  young  to  be  treated  individually,  as 
the  same  treatment  would  not  do  for  all.  The  object  is  to  reform 
and  save  the  young  men,  not  by  nature  criminals.  The  inmates 
are  mostly  between  16  and  30,  and  on  arrival  they  have  a  lesson 
in  cleanliness,  and  then  are  questioned  as  to  their  past  lives,  so 
as  to  enable  the  warden  to  put  them  in  the  right  classes.  They 
have  a  gray  suit,  which  belongs  to  the  second  grade,  in  which 
they  must  remain  six  months  with  a  clear  record,  and  then  they 
are  advanced  to  the  first  grade  and  given  a  suit  of  navy  blue,  and 
after  six  months  they  are  eligible  to  parole  and  discharge.  A 
daily  record  is  kept  of  each  one,  and  at  the  end  of  every  thirty 
days  each  man  receives  a  statement  of  his  standing,  and  after  ten 
months,  if  they  deserve  it,  they  are  given  a  complete  set  of  parole 
papers  and  a  contract  blank  for  an  employer  to  sign,  as  they  are 
required  to  secure  employment  from  a  reputable  person  or  firm 
before  being  released,  and  this  must  be  countersigned  by  the 
auditor  of  the  county,  certifying  that  the  person  or  individual  is 
reputable  ;  notice  of  application  for  parole  must  be  published  in 
two  reputable  newspapers  of  different  politics.  When  possible  a 
deposit  of  $25  is  required  to  be  made  by  the  friends  of  the  boy, 
which  secures  the  state  in  case  he  breaks  his  parole  and  has  to  be 
arrested  and  returned.  After  going  out  on  parole  the  boy  is 
required  to  report  every  thirty  days  to  the  superintendent,  which 
report  must  be  signed  by  his  employer.  There  is  also  a  set  of 
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questions  to  be  answered  regarding  bis  work  and  his  relations  to 
his  employer ;  if  he  has  been  fully  paid,  and  if  not,  why ;  as  to 
his  habits  and  associations  and  his  general  surroundings  and 
prospects.  By  this  means  the  institution  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
young  man  for  six  months,  and  if  his  conduct  is  satisfactory  he 
is  released  absolutely  and  the  governor  gives  him  a  full  pardon, 
and  restores  him  to  citizenship. 

All  persons  must  attend  school  every  afternoon  or  evening. 
In  the  school  there  are  four  grades — the  kindergarten,  primary  > 
intermediate  and  higher,  and  good  results  have  been  obtained. 

The  young  men  are  employed  in  running  sewing  machines, 
making  clothes  for  themselves ;  housework,  baking,  laundry 
work,  working  in  the  engine  room  and  taught  the  operation 
of  lighting  electric  plant ;  barbering,  cooking,  clerking,, 
carpentry,  blacksmithing  and  farming,  and  the  overplus  are 
employed  in  a  shop  where  they  are  taught  to  make  gloves  and 
mittens.  All  are  taught  some  use  of  machinery,  although  the 
law  does  not  allow  the  manufacture  of  goods  with  it.  The 
discipline  is  rigid.  Up  to  this  time  157  young  men  have  been 
paroled  and  all  have  secured  employment,  as  far  as  known,  and 
are  making  an  honorable  living,  except  eight,  who  violated  their 
parole  and  were  returned  to  the  institution.  There  is  a  third 
grade,  which  is  dressed  in  a  brown  suit,  and  this  grade  is  deprived 
of  communication  with  their  friends  outside  and  with  any  but 
their  grade,  they  being  reduced  to  it  for  their  bad  behavior.  The 
food  is  good  and  there  are  religious  services,  etc.  The  punish- 
ments are  not  severe  and  tend  to  be  helpful.  The  law  makes  the 
manufacture  of  goods  by  machinery  limited,  and  they  can  be 
employed  on  only  three  classes  of  goods. 

When  prisoners  left  the  institution  they  were  fitted  with  a 
suit  of  clothes,  given  a  ticket  for  their  home  and  $5  in  money, 
and  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  earnings,  if  they  had  done  any  work 
about  the  institution,  such  as  the  building  of  walls,  for  which 
their  labor  was  paid. 
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Mr.  HART. — What  is  the  experience  as  to  the  good  of  giving 
these  young  men  a  gratuity  by  the  state,  besides  their  earnings  ? 

Mr.  SEFTON. — The  object  is  to  prevent  these  young  men 
from  going  out  without  any  means  of  support ;  that  they  may 
have  a  little  money  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  to  take 
them  to  their  homes. 

QUESTION. — Do  all  of  them  have  employment  found  for 
them  before  they  leave  ? 

Mr.  SEFTON. — Yes,  we  do  not  parole  any  one  except  to  go 
where  he  has  employment. 

Mr.  HART. — Only  a  fraction  get  this  extra  money? 

Mr.  SEFTON. — Yes,  because  only  a  small  portion  are 
employed  where  they  can  earn  it.  We  have  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  surplus  boys  whom  we  could  not  use 
and  we  have  to  have  them  in  their  cells.  They  would  go 
crazy  if  we  did  not  do  something  for  them.  I  usually  take  them 
out  and  march  them  round.  We  have  arranged  with  a  gentle- 
man to  come  and  teach  them  to  make  gloves  and  we  are  paid  so 
much  a  dozen  pairs  and  that  money  is  divided  up.  That  is  only 
a  temporary  industry.  We  expect  to  build  trade  shops,  but 
nothing  will  be  produced  that  enters  into  competition. 

Mr.  HART. — I  understand  that  you  allow  only  newspapers 
from  within  the  state  ;  what  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  SEFTON. — I  was  in  favor  of  excluding  them  entirely, 
especially  sensational  papers  coming  from  all  over  the  country, 
by  which  these  young  men  were  reminded  of  the  associations 
they  had  had  outside.  The  managers  compromised  by  saying 
they  could  have  the  daily  papers  published  in  the  state.  There 
are  other  objections  to  this,  it  takes  their  minds  away  from  their 
studies.  Boys  who  get  a  good  many  papers  do  not  pass  good 
examinations.  I  want  to  exclude  absolutely  all  daily  papers  and 
allow  nothing  to  come  in  but  pure  reading  matter  under  super- 
vision. 

Mr.  HART. — Wouldn't  that  be  a  good  regulation  outside  of 
prison  ? 

Mr.  SEFTON. — I  think  it  would. 

Warden  FRENCH. — How  do  you  prevent  these  young  men 
from  leaving  the  state,  or  if  they  do,  how  do  you  get  them  back? 
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Mr.  SEFTON. — We  do  not  parole  any  to  go  outside  the  state 
and  if  they  do  go  out  we  catch  them,  if  we  can.  I  brought  one 
back  from  Chicago  and  I  had  a  hard  time  in  the  matter,  but  we 
got  him  back. 

QUESTION. — You  say  only  a  few  get  that  extra  money  j 
isn't  that  unjust?  The  man  working  in  the  kitchen  or  hospital 
may  work  as  hard  and  as  faithfully  but  he  has  no  chance  to 
accumulate  money.  How  do  you  explain  the  fairness  of  that  ? 

Mr.  SEFTON. — On  the  face  of  it,  it  does  not  look  fair,  but 
the  boy  who  works  in  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  does  not 
have  as  severe  service  as  the  boy  who  works  on  the  wall.  Boys 
prefer  the  indoor  work.  We  are  only  beginning  this  and  I 
spoke  of  it  as  an  incident.  We  have  not  employment  for  all  and 
we  cannot  have  till  we  are  differently  situated. 

QUESTION. — Do  you  allow  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  SEFTON.  No,  we  prohibit  it  absolutely,  but  it  gets  in 
sometimes  in  spite  of  us.  The  citizens  who  get  it  in  are  more 
disreputable  than  the  boys. 

Mr.  Low. — You  referred  to  a  kindergarten,  yet  your  youngest 
boy  is  sixteen.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  SEFTON. — I  do  not  mean  a  kindergarten  with  pictures, 
etc.  I  mean  the  school  for  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
who  have  no  education  at  all.  They  call  it  the  "  kindergarten 
department." 

QUESTION. — Do  you  have  sloyd  ? 

ANSWER. — No. 

Mr.  FLETCHER. — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  change 
the  name  of  that  department ;  the  kindergarten  is  badly  enough 
misunderstood  as  it  is., 

Mr.  HART. — This  question  of  payment  came  up  in  Minne- 
sota, where  they  had  no  employment  except  in  building.  Twelve 
and  a  half  cents  is  allowed  to  each  man  a  day  in  lieu  of  wages. 
If  a  man  gets  into  the  third  grade  he  forfeits  a  certain  proportion 
of  that  deposit.  When  he  is  discharged  the  superintendent  gives 
the  amount  deposited  in  installments  for  tools  or  something  of 
that  kind.  If  he  works  in  the  hospital  or  elsewhere,  he  draws 
his  share  just  the  same,  if  his  conduct  warrants  it. 

Warden  FRENCH. — When  I  went  to  Michigan  City  and  took 
charge  of  the  prison  there,  the  custom  of  overwork  was  allowed 
by  the  contractor,  with  a  view  to  getting  more  product.  After 
the  task  was  got  out  the  convict  was  allowed  so  much  compen- 
sation per  dozen,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  I  found  there  was  a 
class  of  men,  woolwashers  and  others,  who  could  not  be  included 
in  this  arrangement,  and  it  caused  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
prison.  I  told  the  contractor  that  I  had  a  scheme  by  which 
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extra  compensation  could  be  given  to  every  one,  and  that  I 
thought  it  was  worth  a  trial.  I  figured  it  out  so  that  it  should 
not  cost  the  contractor  any  more  than  he  was  paying  th^n.  I 
called  the  two  hundred  men  together  and  explained  my  plan  and 
told  them  the  old  plan  was  unjust  to  the  men  who  could  not 
earn  money  by  overtime  work  and  proposed  to  take  all  the  over- 
time money  into  my  hands  and  distribute  it  according  to  the 
number  of  days  each  man  had  worked  and  that  if  any  man  who 
was  earning  overtime  money  now  was  not  satisfied  with  the  plan 
I  would  change  his  work  and  let  some  one  else  who  was  willing 
to  agree  to  my  plan  have  his  place.  The  thing  went  through. 
I  took  30  per  cent  of  the  money  received  from  overtime 
work  and  put  it  into  a  pool  and  divided  it  up  among  those  who 
,  could  not  have  extra  time. 

I  remember  one  incident  connected  with  it.  An  old  negro, 
who  had  washed  wool  for  years,  when  he  got  his  ticket  saying 
that  he  was  entitled  to  some  money  could  not  understand  it ;  it 
was  something  new.  He  asked  the  guard  about  it  and  when  he 
explained  to  the  old  man  that  he  could  spend  the  thirty-four 
cents  himself,  just  as  he  pleased,  he  said,  ujust  put  it  all  down 
for  sugar ;  I  have  been  here  nine  years  and  I've  never  had  a 
grain  of  sugar  since  I've  been  here."  The  grumbling  spirit 
disappeared.  The  men  got  sometimes  sixty  or  seventy  cents  a 
month,  sometimes  a  dollar.  It  helped  the  discipline.  That  shows 
that  a  percentage  of  the  money  fairly  earned  may  be  set  aside  for 
such  purposes.  The  man  who  was  washing  the  wool  or  carding 
or  spinning  when  he  had  done  his  task  could  do  no  more  for 
extra  time,  while  the  man  on  the  other  work  could  ;  but  I  took 
it  that  by  the  rule  of  equity  and  justice  these  fellows  were 
entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  SEFTON. — Any  surplus  money  that  we  may  have, 
except  twenty  per  cent.,  must  be  turned  back  into  the  treasury. 

Judge  FoLLETT. — It  is  a  practical  question  about  the  boys 
going  into  other  states.  Mexico  says:  u  If  you  allow  your  boys 
to  go  out  you  have  discharged  them,  and  we  will  not  send  them 
back."  But  I  have  a  report  that  shows  that  twenty-four  states  that 
have  the  parole  law  will  honor  your  requisition,  and  so  you  get 
them  back  as  you  would' any  prisoner  ;  it  depends  on  the  state  to 
which  the  boy  goes.  He  becomes  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

Superintendent  PATTON,  Pennsylvania. — Our  age  limit  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  and  the  institution  is  supposed  to  be 
for  first  offenders  sent  under  the  indeterminate  sentence.  The 
judges  sentence  men  to  imprisonment,  saying  nothing  about 
maximum  or  minimum  time.  We  are  empowered  to  hold  them 
until  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  time,  and  then  we  must 
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discharge  them.  We  have  authority  to  transfer  to  either  the 
Eastern  or  the  Western  Penitentiary  any  inmate  whose  presence 
in  the'  Reformatory  may  be  considered  detrimental  to  its  best 
interests,  or  any  inmate  whom  the  board,  after  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial,  determine  to  be  incorrigible,  and  we  have  made  use  of  this 
privilege.  Last  year  we  transferred  three.  The  year  before 
there  were  some  thirty  different  men  who  had  been  sent  to  us 
showed  no  signs  of  improvement,  but  on  the  contrary  were 
regardless  of  the  rules  of  our  institution.  Our  men  must  be  with 
us  a  year  before  they  are  eligible  to  parole. 

The  clerks  of  the  courts  are  obliged  to  send,  for  the  use  of 
our  board  of  managers,  a  statement  showing  the  testimony  that 
was  adduced  at  the  trial — whether  or  not  the  crime  and  the 
circumstances  were  of  an  aggravated  character,  or  whether, 
though  convicted  of  a  heinous  offense,  the  circumstances  were 
mitigating.  Any  man  who  comes  to  us  for  a  crime  the  maximum 
for  which  is  not  more  than  three  years,  can  be  released  in  one 
year,  provided  during  that  period  he  maintains  a  good  record  in 
conduct,  labor  and  study.  If,  however,  his  maximum  is  over 
three  years,  the  board  of  managers  takes  up  each  case  and  decides 
what  in  their  judgment  would  be  the  proper  length  of  time  to 
confine  him.  That  is  not  done  until  he  has  five  months  of  good 
time  standing  to  his  credit  in  the  first  grade.  It  is  possible  to 
have  that  in  eleven  months  after  he  has  been  received,  provided 
he  has  lost  no  time  for  misconduct.  During  1897-8  we  paroled 
200  men  ;  last  year,  171.  Out  of  these  371  men  granted  their 
paroles  to  go  to  all  parts  of  our  state  and  to  different  states,  but 
one  man  failed  to  report  to  his  employer.  That  man  went  out 
in  November,  1898,  paroled  to  New  Jersey.  We  traced  him  as 
far  as  Philadelphia,  and  then  lost  track  of  him.  This  man  was 
provided  with  citizen's  clothing.  If  they  go  within  fifty  miles 
they  have  five  dollars,  if  over  fifty  miles  ten  dollars,  as  a  gratuity. 
Out  of  this  they  must  pay  car  fare  and  begin  life.  Out  of  the 
371  paroled  in  those  two  years,  57  violated  their  paroles  in 
various  ways  after  they  reached  their  destination  and  had  entered 
service.  We  have  located  all  but  13  of  these  men. 

Under  the  law  of  our  state,  where  a  man  violates  his  parole 
our  directors  have  authority  to  call  him  a  delinquent,  and  he  is 
subject  to  arrest,  no  matter  how  many  years  after  it  may  be.  Our 
governor  must  issue  his  requisition  calling  on  the  governor  of 
the  state  where  the  man  has  gone,  to  return  him  as  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  We  have  brdught  back  men  from  other  states,  and 
where  we  have  asked  for  requisition  it  has  not  been  refused. 

We  have  four  grades  in  our  institution.  A  man  goes  into 
the  second  grade  and  puts  on  stripes.  Six  months  of  good 
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conduct  puts  him  into  the  first,  where  he  puts  on  plain  clothes. 
As  a  second  grade  man  he  eats  in  his  cell  and  marches  with  his 
arms  folded  and  writes  letters  with  a  pencil.  He  has  no  blacking, 
though  his  slippers  are  blacked  for  him.  In  the  first  grade  he 
wears  a  grey  suit,  writes  with  a  pen,  inarches  with  arms  at  the 
side,  and  eats,  eight  at  a  table,  with  a  white  tablecloth  and  dishes. 
The  men  in  the  third  grade  wear  a  grey  suit  with  a  red  stripe. 
The  fourth  grade  men  wear  a  bright  scarlet  suit.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  grade  they  are  deprived  of  the  books  of  the  library,  of 
writing  letters  and  of  receiving  newspapers,  privileges  which  the 
first  and  second  grade  men  have.  We  admit  weekly  secular  and 
religious  papers.  We  do  not  permit  men  to  have  daily  papers, 
but  one  man  can  have  both  a  secular  and  a  religious  weekly. 
We  have  schools  with  professional  teachers.  They  meet  from  6 
to  8  o'clock  every  evening.  We  have  seven  school  rooms,  and 
two  schools  meet  in  each  room.  The  men  do  their  studying  in 
the  cells  and  come  into  the  rooms  to  recite.  They  are  graded, 
and  we  have  a  superintendent  who  thoroughly  examines  every 
man  and  decides  the  grade  of  schooling.  We  have  practically 
compulsory  education,  and  the  man  in  order  to  earn  his  release 
must  pass  his  examination  in  school. 

A  new  law  went  into  effect  in  January,  1898.  The  labor 
organizations  have  been  after  the  penal  institutions  there  as  in 
other  states.  A  law  was  passed  making  eight  hours  a  days  labor 
for  officers  as  well  as  prisoners.  The  next  move  was  to  have  a 
law  taking  all  power-driven  machinery  out  of  the  institution  and 
allowing  nothing  to  be  made  for  sale  in  the  open  market  that 
had  been  made  by  power-driven  machinery.  The  law  went 
further  and  directed  that  if  we  were  making  brooms  or  brushes 
that  we  could  employ  but  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  any 
one  of  these  things.  We  could  employ  ten  per  cent,  in  manu- 
facturing anything  else  except  mats,  in  which  we  could  employ 
twenty  per  cent.  Another  prison  makes  mats  and  matting. 
The  question  came  up  in  the  board  whether  under  this  law  we 
could,  if  we  wished,  select  one  industry  of  the  five  per  cent,  list 
and  one  of  the  ten  per  cent. 

We  had  no  idea  of  taking  the  twenty  per  cent,  industry 
because  we  did  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  other  prison  work. 
We  thought  it  would  be  safe  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  attorney 
general.  He  decided  that  we  must  make  a  selection  of  one  class, 
either  of  five,  or  the  ten,  or  the  twenty  per  cent.,  and  that  we 
could  not  occupy  our  prisoners  in  but  one  class.  The  Western 
Penitentiary  did  not  submit  this  question  to  the  attorney  general, 
but  the  attorney  of  their  board  of  management  decided  that  they 
could  take  one  out  of  each  class.  Our  board  of  managers 
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decided  to  do  away  with  the  industries  we  had,  making  brushes 
and  brooms,  and  since  the  first  of  January,  1898,  we  have  been 
manufacturing  nothing  for  outside  use.  We  decided  to  carry  out 
more  fully  the  aim  of  the  institution  and  we  have  introduced  a 
number  of  trades  which  we  are  teaching  our  men  and  that  is  all 
we  are  doing,  simply  having  an  industrial  school. 

With  reference  to  this  pay  to  inmates  under  our  law.  In 
our  state  we  are  given  an  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  our 
officers  and  for  the  erection  of  any  new  building  or  additions  that 
we  may  wish  to  make,  but  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  paid  by  the 
counties  from  which  the  men  come.  Our  law  requires  that  any 
remuneration  we  receive  for  the  sale  of  the  product  must  be 
credited  to  the  county  pro  rata.  Our  plan  was  to  wait  till  the 
end  of  the  year  and  figure  up  the  amount  received  and  credit  a 
certain  proportion  to  every  inmate  regardless  of  where  he  had 
been  working.  We  felt  it  was  due  to  the  counties  of  the  boys 
who  worked  in  the  kitchen  that  they  should  receive  their  pro 
rata  as  well  as  for  the  boys  who  worked  in  the  shops  or  the  shirt 
department. 

•  QUESTION. — What  investigation  do  you  make  as  to  whether 
parole  has  been  violated  ? 

Mr.  PATTON. — When  a  man  gets  up  to  where  he  is  eligible 
for  parole,  employment  papers  are  sent  out  to  persons  with  whom 
there  has  been  correspondence.  The  employer  signs  an  agree- 
ment. It  states  the  kind  of  employment,  the  wages,  whether 
with  board  or  not,  whether  the  employer  will  see  that  the  man 
behaves  or  not  and  will  report  any  tendency  to  absent  himself 
from  work,  to  have  bad  friends,  etc.  We  have  the  same  plan 
that  they  have  in  Ohio.  He  must  report  every  month  and  must, 
have  that  certified  by  his  employer.  A  day  or  two  previous  to 
his  going  we  write  to  the  employer  that  he  will  arrive  at  a  certain 
time  and  that  he  should  report  a  certain  day.  We  give  the 
employer  a  letter  of  instructions  asking  if  the  young  man  is 
inclined  to  do  anything  wrong  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact, 
but  if  he  goes  on  wrong-doing  we  do  not  ask  that  he  shall  take 
any  measure  farther  than  to  write  to  the  superintendent.  Some- 
times the  report  is  that  the  employer  is  doing  wrong  and  there 
are  cases  where  we  have  to  ask  the  police  to  investigate  and  a 
warrant  can  be  served  on  the  young  man  if  he  is  at  fault. 

QUESTION. — How  do  you  manage  the  eight  hour  law  for  the 
officers  ? 

Mr.  PATTON. — We  have  three  shifts  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Some  of  the  day  men  come  on  at  8  A.  M.  and  work 
through  the  dinner  hour. 

QUESTION. — You  are  not  allowed  to  use  machinery  ? 
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Mr.  PATTON.- — We  are  allowed  to  have  machinery  for  teach- 
ing trades. 

A  paper  entitled  "  The  Reformation  of  Prisons,  Historically 
Stated ",  by  F.  B.  SANBORN,  was  read,  in  his  absence,  by 
Secretary  BYERS. 


MR.    FRANK    B.    SANBORN. 
EX-SECRETARY   STATE    BOARD  OF  CHARITIES,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  is  evident  from  all  that  we  know  of  the  ancient  and  the 
medieval  prisons  that  they  were  mere  places  of  punishment^ 
often  of  torture,  and  almost  always  of  sanitary  neglect  and 
unwholesome  influence.  The  intimation  of  the  gospels,  there- 
fore, that  good  men  ought  to  visit  others  in  prisons,  really 
implied  that  the  victims  of  imprisonment,  like  those  of  dangerous 
disease,  were  not  only  suffering,  but  that  their  lives  were  at 
hazard.  No  distinction  was  apparently  made  by  the  arbitrary 
governments  or  the  nominal  republics,  of  the  period  before  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  between  real  criminals,  enemies  of  human 
society,  and  persons  obnoxious  to  those  in  power  either  for  their 
virtues,  their  wealth,  or  their  rivalry  in  power.  In  this  state  of 
things,  no  serious  attempt  to  reform  the  criminal  could  be  made, 
and  probably  banishment — then  a  common  penalty — was  the  best 
chance  afforded  to  criminals  to  correct  evil  habits,  or  for  innocent 
victims  of  despotism  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  Yet  banishment 
was  imposed  as  a  punishment  ;  and  in  Ovid's  well-known  case  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  severe  one. 

Medieval  prisons  were  worse  than  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  for  the  standard  of  civilization  fell  with  the  fall  of  those 
enlightened  nations,  and  neither  the  true  object  of  penalty  nor 
the  just  distinction  between  offenders  against  social  power  was 
likely  to  be  kept  in  view,  especially  when  religious  quarrels  began 
(as  they  did  soon  after  Constantine)  to  send  alleged  heretics  to 
the  dungeon  or  the  cross.  We  may,  therefore,  look  in  vain,  I 
think,  for  any  sound  theoretical  view  of  the  best  treatment  of 
criminals  for  seventeen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  and 
uncounted  centuries  earlier,  while  practical  effort  in  that  direction 
was  necessarily  null. 

Christianity,  however,  with  its  compassion  for  the  wretched 
and  the  erring,  was  constantly  stimulating  rulers  who  were 
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Christians  at  heart,  to  do  something  for  the  numerous  prisoners 
who  came  under  their  jurisdiction.  A  pope  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century  is  credited  with  stating  in  a  Latin  inscription  the  need 
of  sound  discipline  among  offenders,  if  they  are  to  be  improved 
by  imprisonment ;  but  that  little  practical  good  resulted  from 
this  correct,  though  imperfect,  theory,  is  evident  from  the 
shocking  state  in  which  John  Howard  found  the  prisons  of 
Europe,  when  he  visited  so  many  of  them  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  that  reformation,  or  anything  save 
misery,  vice  and  corruption,  could  result  from  such  imprisonment 
as  Howard  saw  was  evident  to  him,  and  to  those  who  read  his 
accounts — eloquent  as  they  were  with  the  plain  statement  of 
distressing  facts.  Philanthropy,  religion  and  good  sense  at  once 
looked  about  for  a  remedy  or  a  palliative  ;  and,  as  usual,  the 
small  sect  of  Quakers  came  forward  with  plans  of  a  practical 
kind.  Corruption  must  be  checked  by  separation,  vice  by 
employment,  and  instruction  and  misery  by  wholesome  food  and 
buildings  fit  to  live  in.  Thus  grew  up  the  so-called  Pennsylvania 
system  of  solitary  imprisonment,  with  labor  and  moral  instruction ; 
a  vast  improvement  on  what  preceded  it. 

But  for  a  long  time,  both  under  this  "  separate "  system 
and  the  u  silent "  or  Auburn  congregate  system,  all  prisoners 
under  long  sentence  were  regarded  as  equally  susceptible  of 
improvement,  and  all  were  subjected  to  substantially  the  same 
crude  processes.  Later  observation  has  shown  that  this  is  never 
true ;  and,  therefore,  that  this  uniformity  of  discipline,  by  any 
system,  must  fail  in  many  cases.  It  is  now  recognized  that  there 
are  at  least  three  main  and  distinct  classes  among  offenders : 

1.  The    habitual,    often    incorrigible    criminal,    who    will 
behave  well  in  prison,  yet  will  gain  nothing  but  perhaps  recruited 
health  by  his  confinement. 

2.  The  dull,  degenerate,  inbecile  or  semi-imbecile  convict, 
from  whose  unawakened  mind  equality  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion slips  off  like  water  from  a  duck's  back,  leaving  him  older, 
but  no  wiser  or  better  than  when  this  external  application  was 
made,  in  ignorance  or  neglect  of  what  he  actually  needed. 

3.  The  young,  comparatively  sensitive  and  vigorous  con- 
vict, or  the  older,  experienced  yet  not  corrupted  man,  for  whom 
a    certain    equality   of    instruction,    employment    and   general 
discipline  can  be  established. 

Numberless  variations  on  these  three  themes — intershades 
of  character  and  life  experience  between  these  classes — will  prac- 
tically occur  in  every  set  of  convict  prisons,  but  most  can  be 
reduced  to  these  three  types.  They  should  usually  be  received 
in  distinct  prisons,  particularly  the  incorrigibles,  who  are  a  mere 
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delusion  and  vexation  if  mingled  with  the  second  or  the  third 
classes.  These  two  last  may,  in  limited  numbers,  be  treated 
together,  so  that  the  degenerates  may  have  the  stimulus  of 
witnessing  the  improvement  of  the  more  hopeful  class  ;  but,  on 
a  large  scale,  it  is  better  to  treat  them  separately,  each  class 
having  prisons,  schools  and  labor  or  labor  instruction  by  itself. 
Actually,  but  few  prisons  exist — and  those  chiefly  in  the  United 
States — where  these  distinctions  are  made  and  practically  followed; 
at  the  head  of  these  should  be  named .  the  Elmira  Reformatory. 
But  prison  science,  strictly  speaking,  has  not  taken  root  until 
these  distinctions  are  made,  in  practice  ;  and  prison  discipline,  in 
the  old  sense — though  often  productive  of  good,  even  if  mechan- 
ically conducted — will  show  no  important  effects  until  the 
difference  in  the  subjects  of  the  discipline  is  recognized  and 
taken  into  practical  account. 

I  take  it  that  in  Louisiana,  and  generally  in  the  southern 
states,  the  above  classification  has  hardly  been  made,  even  in  its 
rudiments.  For  that  much  time  is  required  and  many  imperfect 
systems  must  be  tried  and  endured — as  at  the  north — before 
prison  science,  properly  so  named,  can  produce  its  peaceable 
fruits  of  righteousness.  But  with  this  erroneous  experience  of 
the  past  fully  in  view,  it  will  be  easier  and  quicker  to  reach  the 
goal  indicated  ;  beyond  which,  also,  there  is  much  to  be  learned, 
and  some  false  hopes  to  be  renounced.  The  general  reformation 
of  adult  prisoners  is  never  to  be  expected,  yet  much  can  be  done 
everywhere  to  better  the  conditions  now  existing. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  P.  BYERS. 


COUNTY  JAILS    AND    MUNICIPAL    PRISONS. 
BY  JOSEPH   P.    BYERS,   SECRETARY  STATE  BOARD  <3F  CHARITIES,    OHIO. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  what  has  been  said  or  written  in 
the  past  ten  or  twenty  years  regarding  the  county  jails  of  our 
country,  we  are  today,  little,  if  any,  in  advance  of  our  model  of 
more  than  a  century  ago.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  our  ideas 
of  jail  construction  and  management  were  drawn  originally  from 
England.  Whether  or  not  that  be  true,  it  is  natural  for  the 
student  of  prison  reform  to  refer  to  the  life  and  writings  of  John 
Howard  for  light  on  the  English  jail  as  it  existed  just  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reforms  inaugurated  by  him  nearly  a  cen- 
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tury  and  a  quarter  ago.  And  when  we  have  compared  the 
present  day  jail  with  those  visited  and  condemned  so  unreserv- 
edly by  him,  and  having  in  mind  the  tremendous  strides  made 
in  so  many  other  directions  since  his  time,  and  noticing  that  in 
our  jails  and  jail  system  of  today  many  of  the  old  abuses  and 
errors  still  exist,  we  shall,  perhaps,  fail  to  give  ourselves  deserved 
credit  for  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  for  the  better ; 
but  which,  as  I  say,  have  been  over-shadowed  by  comparison 
with  progress  in  other  things. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  evils  which  so  far  have  seemed 
inseparable  from  our  jails  and  which  we  have  persistently  sought 
to  bring  home  to  the  public  conscience,  are  so  patent,  so  over- 
shadowing, that  we  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  the  fact  that 
some  real  advance  has  been  made. 

We  have  advanced,  undoubtedly  that  is  true,  but  almost 
entirely  along  material  lines,  and  in  spite  of  a  dormant  public 
conscience.  The  jails  built  during  the  past  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  give  some  indication  that  these  reforms  have  already  begun. 
In  their  general  arrangement,  ventilation,  lighting  and  heating  ; 
in  the  feeding,  clothing  and  other  bodily  necessities  of  the 
prisoner ;  in  their  administration  generally  they  show  a  vast 
improvement.  In  those  other  days,  food,  light,  air,  clothing,  and 
not  infrequently  water,  were  provided  in  insufficient  quantities. 
The  straw  bedding  was  frequently  damp  and  filthy  ;  the  allowance 
of  bread  in  many  instances  but  eight  ounces  a  day ;  trials  often 
lono-  delayed ;  prisoners  held  for  payment  of  fees  to  sheriff  or 
'  jailer  ;  air  that  was  so  foul,  that  as  Howard  says,  "  My  reader  will 
judge  of  its  malignity  when  I  assure  him  that  my  clothes  were 
in  my  first  journeys  so  offensive,  that  in  a  post-chaise  I  could  not 
bear  the  windows  drawn  up  ;  and  was,  therefore,  often  obliged  to 
travel  on  horseback.  The  leaves  of  my  memorandum  book 
were  often  so  tainted  that  I  could  not  use  it  till  after  spreading 
it  an  hour  or  two  before  the  fire — and  even  my  antidote,  a  vial 
of  vinegar,  has  after  using  it  in  a  few  prisons,  become  intolerably 
disagreeable."  These  were  some  of  the  old  abuses  that  we  have 
partially  outgrown.  In  some  of  the  states  these  reforms  have 
been  hastened  by  legislation,  and  in  all  of  them  by  the  dawning 
recognition  of  our  common  brotherhood. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  I  wish  to  treat  of  the  jail  as  a 
place  of  detention,  pointing  out  its  present  defects  both  in 
construction  and  administration,  and  to  consider  it  always  in 
connection  with  the  municipal  prisons  or  lockups  on  one  side 
and  the  workhouse  on  the  other.  By  a  place  of  detention  I  mean 
a  place  where  those  who  are  committed  for  trial,  detained  as 
witnesses,  awaiting  transfer,  either  to  a  major  prison  or  to  the 
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next  world  (I  mean  execution),  may  be  safely  held,  without 
detriment  to  their  physical  health  or  moral  welfare,  and  with  no 
undue  exposure  to  those  who  have  them  in  charge. 

The  great  bulk  of  offenders  are  dealt  with*  first  of  all  by  our 
police  courts  and  city  magistrates,  who  make  a  final  disposition 
of  a  majority  of  them.  Blessed  is  the  city  or  community  where, 
instead  of  thirty  or  sixty  or  ninety  days  in  the  jail  or  lock-ups, 
the  sentence  becomes  one  of  so  many  days  at  labor  in  a  work- 
house !  On  first  arrest  the  city  prison  or  village  lock-up  becomes 
the  habitat  of  the  prisoner.  Now,  the  reform  of  our  jail  system 
must  begin  here.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  rules  of 
construction  and  management  that  I  shall  presently  advocate  for 
the  jail  should  not  obtain  in  these  minor  places  of  impris- 
onment. Only  in  comparatively  few  instances  should  it  be 
necessary  to  confine  prisoners  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
city  prison. 

Our  police  courts  are  almost  continuously  in  session,  and 
cases  are  usually  disposed  of  on  first  hearing.  Why  should  the 
common  drunk,  the  petty  thief,  the  tramp,  the  mere  suspect,  or 
the  boy  whose  lack  of  restraint  at  home  or  temporary  wild  ness 
has  brought  him  into  difficulty  with  the  police — why  should  all 
these  and  other  classes  of  delinquents  be  herded  together  after 
arrest  and  pending  examination?  Obviously,  separate  confine- 
ment is  as  essential  here  as  elsewhere,  and  can  be  maintained 
under  certain  conditions.  The  boy  caught  in  his  mischief — 
**  didn't  mean  no  harm  " — if  he  is  to  be  locked  up,  must  be 
locked  up  by  himself  and  out  of  reach  of  further  harm  ;  the  thiet 
and  blackguard,  if  he  is  to  be  confined,  must  be  confined  where 
his  thievish  propensities  and  blackguardism  will  corrupt  none 
but  himself;  the  vicious  and  criminal  of  all  sorts,  the  depraved 
and  fallen,  when  they  are  placed  in  restraint  either  in  the  city  or 
any  other  kind  of  prison,  must  not,  by  reason  of  their  seclusion, 
be  permitted  to  associate  any  one  with  any  other  one.  I  say  must 
because  the  reforms  we  are  after  must  begin  in  these  first  places 
of  imprisonment,  and  until  they  do  the  reforms  will  not  come. 

Now,  let  us  examine  our  jails  and  see  what  is  wrong.  John 
Howard  in  his  work  on  prisons,  published  in  1777,  says:  UI 
make  no  scruple  to  affirm  that  if  it  were  the  wish  and  aim  of 
magistrates  to  effect  the  destruction — present  and  future — of 
young  delinquents,  they  could  not  devise  a  more  effectual  method 
than  to  confine  them  so  long  in  our  prisons — those  seats  and 
seminaries  (as  they  have  been  very  properly  called)  of  idleness 
and  every  vice,1'  Here  is  the  first  complaint — the  association  of 
prisoners.  Edward  Livingston  in  his  "  Criminal  Code "  says : 
"  Safe  custody  is  an  object  common  to  the  prisons,  but  reform  is 
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the  intent  of  all  institutions.     *  *     But  punishment  forms 

no  part  of  the  system,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  custody  of  the 
accused  before  trial.  *  *  In  all  establishments  the  means 

by  which  reformation  is  expected  are  reflection,  instruction, 
habits  of  industry,  and  religion.  *  *  Reformation  cannot 

be  expected  while  the  vicious  are  permitted  to  associate  with  each 
other  or  with  the  innocent.  This  kind  of  seclusion,  therefore,  is 
a  protection,  not  a  punishment." 

Students  of  penology  and  sociology  in  our  own  day  unite  in 
declaring  this  principle  of  separation  a  vital  one. 

I  hope  it  is  unneceassary  in  this  age  to  argue  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  convicted  man  or  woman,  however  long 
or  short  the  sentence,  should  be  given  some  sort  of  work.  How- 
ever weak  we  may  be  in  practice  we  certainly  all  recognize  the 
injustice,  the  inhumanity  of  confining  prisoners  and  at  the  same 
time  compelling  them  to  serve  their  sentence  in  idleness.  To 
arrest,  try  and  sentence,  as  to  say  for  the  good  of  society,  and 
then  to  turn  them  loose  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms,  in  a 
weaker  condition  mentally  and  physically,  than  we  found  them, 
and  so  less  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  honest  self-support,  is 
unfair.  We  are  doing  it,  however,  in  many,  yes,  in  most  of  our 
states  and  communities ;  but  we  know  better  when  we  stop  to 
think.  The  great  trouble  is  that  too  few  are  doing  the  thinking. 

And  so,  in  some  communities,  the  workhouse  comes  in  to 
relieve  the  jail  of  convicted  misdemeanants  and  minor  felons.  For 
long  term  prisoners,  usually  all  whose  sentence  exceeds  a  year  in 
length,  we  make  use  of  our  state  prisons  and  penitentiaries.  In 
many  of  our  larger  and  more  thickly  settled  communities  some 
sort  of  work  might  be  provided  for  prisoners  in  the  jail,  but  it 
isn't.  In  order  to  show  the  benefit  of  a  workhouse  system,  I  have 
taken  some  of  the  statistics  of  several  of  the  Ohio  workhouses. 
In  Ohio  in  1897,  in  five  of  our  city  and  district  workhouses  a 
daily  average  of  one  thousand  and  ninety-nine  prisoners  were 
confined.  Had  we  no  workhouses  these  people  would  have  been 
almost  without  exception  sentenced  to  serve  terms  in  county 
jails  or  city  prisons,  where  no  sort  of  employment  could  be 
afforded  them.  To  have  confined  them  in  jail  at  a  cost  of  fifty 
cents  per  day  to  the  county  (the  amount  allowed  sheriffs  by  our 
laws)  would  have  cost  more  than  $200,600.  Against  this  possible 
cost  let  me  set  the  facts.  These  workhouses  cost  for  their  main- 
tenance that  year  $191,989.90.  Their  earnings  amounted  to 
$I55>456-59,  or  within  $36,433.31  of  self-support ;  and  bear  in 
mind  that  I  have  given  no  consideration  to  the  important  fact 
that  the  workhouse  inmates  are,  as  a  rule,  discharged  in  improved 
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physical  if  not  moral  health.  To  the  system  of  laws  governing 
these  institutions  I  have  no  time  to  give  consideration. 

Now  for  the  jail.  Given  your  minor  prisons,  given  your 
workhouse,  the  jail  begins  to  fulfill  its  true  mission,  a  place  of 
detention. 

There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
separation  of  prisoners  whose  place  in  the  criminal  scale,  if  they 
shall  be  proven  to  have  a  place  there  at  all,  is  at  any  rate,, 
undetermined. 

So  far  as  the  development  of  jail  architecture  is  concerned  I 
believe  with  all  due  modesty  thatiit  has  reached  its  greatest  per- 
fection in  Ohio.  The  adoption  of  the  central  corridor  plan  in 
Ohio  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  authority 
given  later  to  the  board  of  state  charities  to  enforce  the  adoption 
of  that  plan  whenever  new  jails  are  built,  has  given  us  at  the 
present  time  a  large  number  of  jails,  probably  thirty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number,  where  classification  and  separation  are 
possible.  By  this  construction,  and  it  is  equally  well  adapted  to 
small  or  large  jails,  each  cell  is  provided  with  ample  light  and 
air,  and  opportunity  given  for  occasional  exercise  of  the  prisoner 
outside  of  his  cell ;  and  all  this  without  the  necessity  of  any 
prisoner  coming  into  actual  contact  or  within  the  range  of  vision 
of  any  other  prisoner.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  such  separation 
of  prisoners  is  desirable  I  have  here  briefly  stated  : 

ist.  It  removes  the  possibly  innocent  man,  or  the  beginner 
in  crime,  from  the  contaminating  influences  of  old  and  experienced 
criminals. 

2d.  It  gives  additional  security  by  lessening  the  liability  to 
escape. 

3d.  It  enables  sheriffs  or  jailers  to  fix  the  responsibility  for 
the  malicious  destruction  of  property  by  prisoners. 

4th.  It  enables  the  jailer  to  keep  the  jail  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition,  the  prisoners  being  responsible  only  for  their 
respective  cells. 

5th.     Disturbances  or  fights  among  prisoners  are  impossible. 

6th.  Plots  for  escape,  or  for  the  commission  of  crimes  after 
release  cannot  easily  be  concocted,  and  even  if  planned  cannot 
be  carried  out. 

7th.  The  habit  of  going  to  jail  to  spend  the  winter  months, 
and  this  is  not  so  uncommon  as  it  might  appear,  is  broken  up. 
The  solitude  of  a  cell  is  not  attractive  to  the  professional  or 
habitual  petty  criminal. 

8th.  Acquaintances  are  not  formed  that  may  forever  after- 
wards exert  an  evil  influence  on  the  lives  of  innocent  or  repentent 
men. 
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"9th.     It  assures   the  safety  of    the  jailer    or   jailers.      One 
prisoner  only  is  dealt  with  at  a  time. 

For  many  years  now  there  has  been  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  of  Ohio  with  the  following  provision  :  u  Wherever  the 
construction  (of  a  county  jail)  will  permit,  the  strict  separation  of 
prisoners  shall  be  maintained  at  all  times."  Practically  that  law 
is  a  dead  letter.  Why  ?  Is  it  because  its  provisions  are  unknown  ? 
No.  Time  after  time  sheriffs  and  'deputy  sheriffs,  have  had  it 
quoted  to  them  with  all  the  arguments  for  its  enforcement  that 
could  be  devised.  Nor  is  it  for  lack  of  proper  construction  of 
our  jails.  I  have  already  said  that  probably  thirty-five  per  cent, 
of  them  are  of  such  a  character  as-  to  make  the  separation 
demanded  by  the  law,  possible.  Is  it  because  the  force  of  argu- 
ments used  are  not  recognized  ?  Scarcely  that,  for  in  some 
instances  the  perception  of  jailers  has  been  quickened  by  a  club 
in  the  hands  of  prisoners  whose  association  had  given  them  an 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  their  plans  for  escape. 

Then  why  is  it?  I  have  only  one  answer.  The  public 
conscience,  public  sentiment,  call  it  what  you  will,  is  almost  a 
generation  behind  our  legislation.  We  have  either  legislated  too 
fast  or  the  education  of  our  people  along  these  lines  has  been 
too  slow.  Judging  from  experience,  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt 
the  enforcement  of  laws  to  which  the  public  mind  is  indifferent. 
But  where  this  indifference  is  the  result  largely  of  ignorance, 
then  educational  influences  must  be  set  to  work  to  bring  home 
to  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  they  exist  and  arouse 
them  to  demand  an  enforcement  of  our  laws.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  all  reforms  affecting  the  public  welfare,  the  main  obstacle 
to  be  overcome  is  a  cold  indifference  or  apathy  among  all  classes 
of  citizens  in  matters  connected  with  the  administration  of  our 
institutions.  Take  our  experience  in  Ohio — with  but  one 
exception,  the  law  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  prisoners  in 
county  jails  is  not  enforced.  Apparently  no  serious  attempt  is 
made  to  follow  out  its  requirements,  and  even  in  the  exception 
noted  the  law  of  separation  is  observed  only  among  the  male 
prisoners.  The  women  are  permitted  to  associate  together  the 
whole  day  long. 

What  we  need  now  in  Ohio,  and  what  is  needed  in  other 
states,  is  for  the  state  to  assume  the  direct  oversight  of  all  these 
places  of  detention,  either  by  a  prison  commission  or  through  a 
board  of  state  charities.  Some  central  authority  should  be 
given  power  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  the  jails, 
and  to  enforce  their  observance. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  such  a  commission  should  be  to  wipe 
out,  if  they  should  have  the  authority,  or  lacking  that,  to  recom- 
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mend  the  abolition  of,  the  fee  system,  as  it  now  obtains  in  a 
majority  of  our  states.  The  allowance  to  the  sheriff  of  forty  or 
fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners 
is  one  of  the  relics  of  the  old  English  system.  The  sooner  it  is 
done  away  with  and  our  jails  given  over  to  the  care  of  capable 
and  experienced  jailers,  who  shall  hold  their  office  during 
efficiency,  and  not  at  the  behest  of  political  parties,  the  better 
for  all  concerned. 

I  have  been,  as  most  of  you  know,  threshing  over  old  straw. 
To  a  great  extent  that  has  been  the  occupation  of  this  and 
kindred  associations  for  many  years.  It  seems,  sometimes,  as  if 
it  were  quite  useless  to  start  the  old  machine  again.  But  as  long 
as  there  are  those  who  have  never  heard  it  grind,  we  console 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  to  these  at  least  we  are  giving 
something  quite  new. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  there  are  to  be  found  constantly 
increasing  numbers  who  are  interested  enough  to  listen  and  give 
consideration  to  these  things. 

The  object  of  this  paper  will  have  been  secured  if  it  presents 
to  any  of  its  hearers  or  readers  ideas,  new  or  old,  worthy  of 
further  discussion. 

At  the  close  of  his  paper  Mr.  BYERS  was  asked  to  describe 
the  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  jail. 

Mr.  BYERS. — The  prisoners  have  access  to  their  cells  from 
the  central  corridor.  The  doors  are  blank.  There  is  a  corridor 
running  round  outside  of  all  the  cells  that  is  called  the  jailer's 
corridor.  It  is  from  four  to  five  feet  wide.  The  side  of  the  cells 
opening  on  the  jailer's  corridor  is  built  of  grated  iron  so  that 
almost  the  entire  side  is  open.  Opposite  in  the  wall  is  a  window, 
close  barred,  but  each  cell  gets  light  and  air  freely.  The  prison^ 
ers  are  kept  strictly  separate.  The  only  time  they  come  in 
qontact  is  during  exercise  hours  and  then  there  is  a  discrimination. 
There  are  only  three  or  four  in  the  corridor  at  the  same  time. 
The  cells  are  large  and  a  man  can  get  exercise  in  them  if 
necessary.  If  they  must  have  more  they  could  be  let  out  one  at 
a  time. 

Mr.  HEYMANN. — About  thirty  thousand  dollars  has  been 
voted  for  a  new  police  jail  here.  The  old  one  is  unsanitary. 
Mr.  Pettigrove,  of  Boston,  at  our  request,  has  sent  me  plans  for 
a  jail,  but  it  costs  $150,000.  That  is  too  much  for  us.  I  would 
like  a  jail  like  that  one  in  Ohio  if  we  could  have  it. 

A  DELEGATE. — You  would  not  need  the  heating  apparatus, 
which  would  make  it  cheaper.  And  you  would  not  need  steel 
cells.  , 

Mr.  HEYMANN. — I  would  like  to  have  experts  look  at  the 
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plans  that  are  on  the  walls  for  our  new  jail  and  make  suggestions. 
If  any  one  could  give  us  plans  for  a  jail  that  would  cost  only 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  have  the  best  methods 
applicable  in  it  that  would  be  the  greatest  help  for  us.  The  only 
thing  the  Prison  Association  has  accomplished  here  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  children  from  the  older  prisoners.  The  legislature 
has  refused  to  make  laws  for  a  state  board  of  charities,  as  provided 
in  the  constitution.  Lawyers  have  decided  that  the  legislature 
cannot  be  compelled  to  pass  such  a  law.  I  am  not  certain  yet 
of  the  adoption  of  the  jail,  but  wish  it  fully  discussed,  with  the 
aim  of  helping  to  secure  its  adoption.  The  parish  prison  is  the 
nearest  to  a  modern  institution  there  is  in  New  Orleans,  and  is 
well  managed,  and  the  officials  are  favorable  to  reform. 

Mr.  SHIELDS. — The  architect  of  the  new  city  prison  has  not 
visited  modern  jails,  and  he  has  said  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
talk  with  the  members  of  the  Congress  and  receive  suggestions. 
The  plans  are  in  the  hall. 

General  BRINKERHOFF  asked  Mr.  HART  to  describe  a  jail 
that  is  in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  HART. — The  conception  of  that  jail  was  found  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  roof  of  the  new  city  hall.  It  has  its  own 
elevator  entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  The 
police  courts  are  on  the  same  floor.  There  is  plenty  of  light  and 
air.  In  Minneapolis  they  built  a  court  house.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  county  jail  be  put  at  the  top,  in  the  sixth  story,  and  so 
in  the  roof  of  that  building  is  one  of  the  best  jails  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  building,  of  course,  is  fire  proof.  The  prisoners  can 
be  taken  to  the  court  room  without  danger  from  a  mob.  The 
facilities  for  light,  ventilation,  heat,  etc.,  are  of  the  best  order, 
and  I  bqlieve  that  the  plan  has  some  great  merits.  To  make  it 
perfectly  successful  the  building  should  be  planned  for  it  in 
advance.  I  believe  that  the  coming  jails  will  be  towers.  They 
will  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  public,  escapes  will  be  made  more 
difficult  and  it  will  be  cheaper  than  to  have  a  ground  structure. 
Exercise  would  be  had  in  the  corridor,  where  it  belongs.  The 
necessity  for  exercise  is  overestimated.  I  have  been  visiting  jails 
for  fifteen  years,  and  I  think  the  exercise  in  them  is  a  humbug. 
If  you  turn  the  men  loose  they  simply  play  cards.  They  can 
have  all  the  exercise  they  need,  one  man  at  a  time.  At  present 
our  jails  are  schools  of  vice,  and  before  there  can  be  any  improve- 
ment there  must  be  separation  at  all  times.  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  can  build  a  good  separate  system  jail  for 
thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  HILL,  superintendent  of  the  Allegheny 
workhouse,  was  asked  to  speak. 
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• 

The  workhouse  is  one  of  three  parts  of  the  prison  system. 
Workhouses  are  supported  by  cities  and  counties  ;  it  is  an  institu- 
tion of  more  elements  and  comes  in  contact  with  more  prisoners 
than  all  the  others,  and  the  work  is  less  encouraging  than  that 
in  other  institutions.  The  daily  average  may  not  be  as  high, 
but  the  number  which  the  managers  come  in  contact  with  in  a 
year  is  larger  and  more  various.  The  Allegheny  institution 
receives  and  discharges  from  4,000  to  5,000  a  year,  and  the  average 
is  from  twelve  to  sixteen  a  day.  They  are  of  every  walk  of  life, 
and  age  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five,  from  the  boy  in  knee  pants 
with  no  home  to  the  old  and  hardened  criminal  nearing  his 
life's  end.  All  alike,  sane  or  insane,  blind,  sick  or  well,  are 
sent  there  as  the  most  convenient  place,  and  laws  to  refuse  them 
are  unpleasant  to  enforce.  The  asylums  turn  out  insanes  as 
cured.  They  are  not  cured  and  come  to  the  workhouse  ;  inmates 
leave  the  poorhouse  and  are  sent  to  the  workhouse.  All  sorts  of 
imbeciles  are  sent  there.  Workhouses  are  needed.  We  have 
this  class  to  provide  for.  We  have  the  boy,  the  young  man  who 
has  been  in  some  mischief,  the  man  who  has  been  drunk  forty 
years,  and  women  of  the  same  class  ;  the  young  men  who  have 
gone  through  the  reformatory,  and  the  man  who  has  been  in  the 
penitentiary  and  reached  the  climax  of  crime  and  is  now  coming 
down. 

We  have  them  for  every  crime  but  two — murder  in  the  first 
and  second  degree.  One  of  the  most  discouraging  things  is  that 
first  offenders  cannot  be  treated  as  we  should  like,  and  we  cannot 
have  the  time  to  attend  to  the  inmates  individually.  The 
percentage  of  those  incapable  of  learning  is  so  great  that  it 
prevents  much  progress  in  that  line,  but  something  is  done  in 
the  way  of  schools.  The  chaplain  is  superintendent  of  the  school, 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  inmates  who  have 
education.  •  There  are  about  fifty  at  a  time  who  have  time  enough 
in  the  institution  to  make  it  worth  while  to  go  into  the  school. 

There  is  a  farm  of  200  acres  and  shops  connected  with  the 
workhouse,  and  the  inmates  are  kept  at  work,  the  work  being 
such  as  will  show  the  motive  of  it.  Recently  there  has  been 
work  for  only  about  one-half  of  the  population,  and  the  others 
are  exercised  every  day.  It  is  not  military,  because  there  are 
men  without  legs,  blind  and  paralyzed,  and  people  who  are 
wheeled  about.  So  we  cannot  make  it  military,  but  wooden 
guns  are  used,  and  those  who  are  able  are  drilled  daily  with 
them.  It  is  hoped  to  get  money  by  which  all  may  be  employed. 
The  law  now  prevents  the  employment  of  all  of  the  inmates. 

The  reason  why  some  blind  and  crippled  people  are  sent 
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there  is  because  they  have  been  in  other  institutions  and  were  a 
nuisance  there  and  won't  be  taken  back. 

Dr.  WARNER.— How  can  a  blind  person  be  sent  there  as  a 
criminal  ? 

Mr.  HILL. — Well,  we  have  them. 

Dr.  WARNER. — I  know  that  we  have  them  sent  to  the 
workhouse  here  in  New  Orleans,  but  I  supposed  it  was  different 
elsewhere.  Is  there  no  effort  to  avoid  getting  in  these  people 
who  ought  to  be  in  other  institutions  ? 

Mr.  HILL. — Some  effort  was  made,  but  it  was  hard  to  do  it. 
Some  blind  men  and  crippled  men  commit  crimes.  When  sent 
there  they  are  charged  with  some  crime,  "  drunk  and  disorderly," 
or  "  suspicious  person." 

Judge  FoLLETT.  —  Many  of  these  people  had  committed 
crimes. 

Mr.  SHIELDS,  of  New  Orleans. — Every  class  of  people  are 
run  into  the  workhouse  here,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
secure  discrimination  in  this  matter  without  much  success. 

Mr.  HILL. — I  do  not  claim  that  the  Allegheny  Workhouse 
is  a  model. 

Dr.  LEUCHT. — A  workhouse  is  a  misnomer ;  they  do  every- 
thing there  except  work,  as  you  can  get  everything  but  coffee  in 
a  coffee-house.  The  custom  of  putting  all  classes  of  people,  who 
ought  to  be  elsewhere,  "in  the  workhouse,  is  wrong,  and  I  would 
like  someone  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  The  Congress 
has  been  invited  here,  to  make  suggestions  and  help,  but  it  seems 
that  in  Pennsylvania  nothing  more  has  been  accomplished 
than  here. 

Mrs.  ADINA  MITCHELL,  of  California. — It  is  the  fault  of  the 
committing  magistrates  who  make  the  mistake  of  sending 
persons  to  prisons  where  they  do  not  belong.  This  sometimes 
occurs  at  the  Whittier  School  in  California,  but  as  soon  as  they 
discover  it  they  are  sent  to  the  right  places. 

WILLIAM  RUEHRWEIN,  of  the  Cincinnati  Workhouse. — I 
think  human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  the  prisoners 
are  no  worse  in  the  south  than  elsewhere.  The  reason  why 
some  people  in  the  workhouse  are  not  received  in  other  institu- 
tions is  that  they  have  been  in  other  places  and  refused  to  stay, 
and  are  on  the  black  list.  I  think  that  the  officers  of  the  work- 
houses are  doing  their  best,  and  that  work  on  the  outside  is 
needed  to  secure  reforms. 

Dr.  BLAKE,  of  Alabama,  explained  that  many  of  these 
people  who  are  blind  and  crippled,  etc.,  committed  crimes  on 
purpose  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse. 

Warden  THAYER,  of  Dannemora  prison,  said   that  he  had 
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blind  and  feeble-minded  in  the  penitentiary.  They  are  criminals, 
and  were  sent  there  by  the  courts  with  a  purpose  ;  the  courts 
knew  that  if  they  were  sent  to  the  asylums  first  they  would  have 
to  be  maintained  by  the  county,  but  if  they  were  sent  to  the 
state  prison  the  state  would  have  to  put  them  into  the  asylums 
at  its  own  expense. 

Sheriff  UNIACKE,  of  New  Orleans,  arose  to  reply  to  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  aspersions  on  the  prison  management  there. 
He  said  that  he  seldom  saw  the  faces  of  those  who  had  criticised 
the  prisons  at  his  institution.  He  believed  that  the  prisons  there 
were  as  well  managed  as  anywhere,  and  wished  that  the  prison 
reform  people  would  visit  them  and  see  for  themselves. 

Mr.  BYERS  explained  the  Ohio  law  by  which  a  man  com- 
mitted for  drunkenness,  for  instance,  or  for  beating  his  wife, 
committed  for  thirty  days  the  first  time  would  receive  double 
that  sentence  for  the  second  similiar  offense.  For  the  third 
offense  it  would  be  doubled  again  and  for  the  fourth  it  might  be 
made  three  years.  The  law  is  not  generally  enforced  because 
the  legislation  is  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  but  it  is  on  the 
statute  books. 

Mr.  HEYMANN. — I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  parish 
prison  of  New  Orleans  is  as  well  managed  as  possible,  but  that 
the  construction  and  classification  are  at  fault.  Sheriff  Uniacke 
and  his  deputies  were  kind  and  did  all  they  could  to  secure 
improved  conditions. 

Warden  THAYER. — I  have  visited  the  parish  prison  here, 
and  it  compares  favorably  with  any  in  the  north. 

At  this  point  the  Congress  adjourned  for  an  excursion  on 
the  river. 


MONDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  8  P.  M.,  in  Tulane 
Hall,  by  the  president. 

A  paper  on  Definite  and  Indefinite  Sentences  was  read  by 
Superintendent  JOSEPH  F.  SCOTT,  of  the  State  Reformatory, 
Concord  Junction,  Massachusetts. 


DEFINITE    AND    INDEFINITE   SENTENCES. 

Indefinite  or  indeterminate  sentences,  sentences  the  duration 
whereof  is  not  fixed  by  the  court,  have  been  so  generally  written 
upon,  and  so  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  congresses  of  this 
Association,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  expect  to 
advance  any  new  ideas  upon  the  subject.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  rather  to  summarize  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction,  and,  perhaps,  trig  out  some  of  its  features  in  new 
dress,  cut  over  from  old  garments,  parts  of  which  many  will 
recognize. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  while  it  is  still  experimental 
with  us  is  by  no  means  new.  It  is  probably  the  oldest  form  of 
sentence.  From  the  time  Joseph  was  thrown  into  the  pit  and 
Jeremiah  was  let  down  with  cords  into  the  dungeon,  all  through 
the  ages  when  one  man  was  the  subject  of  another  man,  until 
the  more  recent  days  of  the  Bastile  and  the  Abbaye  men  were 
thrown  into  prison  for  indefinite  periods,  they  not  knowing,  and 
others  not  caring,  when  their  imprisonment  would  end.  Only 
•death  or  the  will  of  tyrant,  king  or  zealot  bishop  determined  it. 
This  was  the  indeterminate  sentence  under  tyranny.  How 
different  may  be  the  workings  of  a  system  under  other  conditions. 
Humanitarian  measures  enacted  to  curb  the  tyranny  of  absolutism 
may  become  oppressive  and  stand  out  as  glaring  faults  under  the 
light  of  democracy  ;  also  the  tyrants'  means  of  oppression  may 
become  the  channels  of  philanthropy  when  controlled  by  the 
people 
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This  is  epecially  apparent  when  definite  and  indefinite 
sentences  are  considered.  No  doubt  definite  or  time  sentences 
originated  as  humanitarian  measures  to  bring  to  an  end  what  was 
too  usually  perpetual  imprisonment,  depending  wholly  upon  the 
will  of  one  man.  I  believe  also  that  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
seems  so  severe  from  our  modern  standpoint,  was  in  its  day  a  law 
enacted  entirely  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  meant  an  eye  only  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  meant 
a  tooth  only  for  a  tooth  and  no  more.  In  all  probability  the 
savagery  of  the  time  may  have  demanded  death  even  for  an 
offense  of  this  magnitude. 

The  indefinite  sentence  capable  of  such  cruelty  and  abuse  in 
the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous,  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  guarded  by  an  upright  government,  is  a  just  and  ethical 
form  of  sentence,  both  scientific  and  humane,  and  not  sentimental 
merely,  as  some  infer.  The  definite  sentence  has  served  a  purpose 
and  perhaps  served  it  well,  but  under  the  more  modern  and,  let 
us  trust,  more  enlightened  method  of  criminal  treatment  it  is 
wisely,  we  believe,  being  supplanted  by  the  indeterminate 
sentence.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  United  States. 

And  why  should  not  this  country  lead  in  all  matters  of  penal 
science?  A  government  founded  upon  the  principles  of  individual 
rights  and  freedom  progresses  only  as  it  elevates  and  dignifies  the 
individual.  How  natural  that  such  a  government  should  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  uplifting  and  restoring  when  possible  its 
unfortunate  classes  to  positions  of  honorable  citizenship.  Nearly 
every  advance  in  penology  has  originated  in  America.  Here  we 
find  the  earliest  attempts  to  bring  the  most  enlightened  treatment 
to  bear  upon  the  criminal  and  defective  classes.  In  Massachusetts 
in  1805  was  built  the  first  state  prison  for  the  reformation  as  well 
as  the  punishment  of  its  criminals.  In  this  prison  industries 
were  established  that  the  prisoners  might  be  furnished  with 
suitable  employment.  In  Pennsylvania  was  developed  the 
separate  system  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  which  was  the 
model  for  many  of  the  prisons  of  continental  Europe.  New 
York  gave  us  the  Auburn  system,  which  influenced  and  deter- 
mined the  present  system  of  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
was  also  copied  abroad.  More  recently  New  York  has  given  us 
the  wonderful  Elmira  system,  in  which  the  reformatory  methods, 
of  which  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  the  vitalizing  principle, 
were  given  the  prominence  its  advocates  believed  their  due.  The 
success  of  this  system  and  its  methods  is  bound  to  change  our 
entire  system  in  dealing  with  the  criminal  question.  It  is  a 
record  which  makes  us  justly  proud,  but  upon  which  we  are 
unwilling  to  rest.  There  are  many  defects  to  be  remedied,  and 
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the  progress  of  penological  science  is   constantly   necessitating 
new  methods. 

The  advocates  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  believe  it  is 
the  only  ethical  sentence  to  be  given  criminals.     The  moral  right 
of  a  community  to  imprison  its  individuals  is  its  own  protection, 
and  this  protection  is  most  surely  achieved  by  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal.     Reformation  can  be  accomplished  only  by  con- 
tinued effort   by  the  prisoner  towards  his  own  reformation,  and 
nothing    has  hitherto  equalled  the    indeterminate  sentence   in 
compelling  such   effort  on  the   part  of  the  prisoner.     Definite 
sentences   have    never   been    conducive    to    the   reformation    of 
criminals,  and  are  not  commensurate  for  dealing  with  prisoners. 
Under  modern  methods,  aside  from  their  original  intent,  they  do 
not  rest  upon  a  good  ethical  basis,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  a  people  who  have  made  the  progress  in  dealing  with  the 
insane,  feeble-minded  and  other  defective  classes,  have  been  so 
slow  in  applying  advanced  ideas  to  the  treatment  of  the  criminal. 
Who  now  would  advocate  the  release  of  an  insane  person  from 
a  lunatic  hospital  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years  unless  he  was 
cured  of  his  insanity  ?     It  would  be  no  more  dangerous  to  the 
community   to   do  so  than  to  release  an   unreformed  criminal, 
which  we  are  now  constantly  doing. 

Who  is  this  criminal  that  he  is  entitled  to  this  extra  consid- 
eration ?  He  is  not  less  dangerous  to  society  than  the  lunatic, 
and  to  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  him  it  is  apparent  that 
he  is  a  defective  or  abnormal  man,  the  same  as  the  lunatic,  and 
if  protection  of  society  is  the  motive  for  incarcerating  him,  his 
release  before  he  ceases  to  be  a  menace  to  it  is  indefensible. 
During  his  imprison  men  the  should  be  treated  as  a  defective  and 
placed  under  the  most  scientific  methods  for  his  development  and 
reformation,  and  should  only  be  released  when  he  has  given  satis- 
factory evidence  of  such  reformation.  We  often  hear  it  said  that 
definite  sentences  are  deterrent,  and  that  the  object  of  imprison- 
ment of  the  criminal  under  them  is  for  punishment,  and  that 
criminals  do  not  reform.  Deterrent  to  whom  ?  Deterring  others 
from  committing  like  offenses  or  the  criminal  from  repeating  his 
crime?  Under  the  theory  of  deterrence  the  longer  the  sentence 
the  less  would  crime  manifest  itself.  If  a  five-year  sentence  for 
an  offense  were  partially  effective  a  ten-year  sentence  would  be 
more  so,  and  a  life  sentence  or  the  death  penalty  the  most 
deterrent  of  all. 

But  was  crime  any  less  in  those  days  when  in  England  there 
were  upwards  of  two  hundred  offenses  punishable  by  death  ?  We 
are  told  that  pickpockets  plied  their  trade  among  the.  crowds  in 
the  shadow  of  the  gallows,  upon  which  one  of  their  own  number 
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expiated  his  crime.  If  definite  sentences  are  deterrent,  why  do 
men  who  have  served  ten  or  twenty  years  go  out  of  prison  and 
immediately  relapse  into  crime  ?  I  believe  that  the  penalties  for 
crime  have  very  little  deterrent  effect  The  person  contemplating 
the  crime  usually  labors  under  the  supposition  that  he  will  be 
shrewd  enough  to  avoid  detection,  and  in  committing  the  crime, 
as  one  has  expressed,  u  he  is  thinking  of  its  gains  and  not  its 
pains."  If  detected  and  imprisoned,  "  doing  time,"  as  the 
criminal  usually  expresses  it,  does  not  work  reformation  nor 
prevent  him  upon  his  release  from  undertaking  another  crime,  as 
he  usually  reasons  that  his  experience,  his  tuition  from  other 
criminals  and  his  increased  craftiness  will  make  him  successful 
in  his  next  attempt.  I  can  agree  with  the  advocates  of  definite 
sentences  that  criminals  do  not  reform — under  definite  sentences, 
That  definite  sentences  are  a  punishment  none  will  deny,  but  the 
advocates  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  have  no  desise  to  lessen 
punishment  for  crime  nor  admit  it  is  lessened  by  such  sentences. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  time  served  in  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  is  longer  than  the  time  served  in  the  houses  of 
correction,  where  the  same  class  of  criminals  are  committed  for 
like  offenses.  The  defect  is  in  determining  and  meting  out 
beforehand  the  length  of  imprisonment  commensurate  for  the 
punishment  of  a  certain  criminal  for  a  particular  crime.  No  one 
has  yet  reached  that  sublime  achievement  of  Koko  in  the 
Mikado,  where  he  says  : 

11  My  object  all  sublime, 
I  shall  achieve  in  time, 
And  fit  the  punishment  to  the  crime, 
The  punishment  to  the  crime." 

He  left  us  in  ignorance  whether  he  was  to  fit  the  punishment 
to  the  crime  in  the  abstract,  or  to  the  suffering  of  the  victim,  or 
to  the  character  of  the  criminal,  or  to  the  protection  it  afforded 
society  in  this  ideal  fitting  process. 

A  thief  picks  my  pocket  of  a  purse  and  finds  therein  one 
dollar.  Another  picks  your  pocket  of  a  purse  and  finds  therein 
a  thousand  dollars.  My  one  dollar  was  the  savings  from  the 
earnings  of  a  week's  hard  labor.  Your  one  thousand  dollars  was 
from  an  inheritance  of  millions.  The  thief  who  picked  my 
pocket  would  probably  have  kept  it  all  if  he  had  found  one 
thousand  dollars  instead  of  one  dollar.  The  thief  who  picked 
your  pocket  restored  the  larger  part  of  the  thousand  dollars 
when  arrested.  These  two  thieves  come  up  for  sentence  for 
these  two  crimes.  What  should  be  the  length  of  their  respective 
sentences  ?  If  the  thief  who  picked  my  pocket  should  be  given 
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one  year  for  stealing  one  dollar,  should  the  thief  who  picked 
your  pocket  be  given  a  thousand  years  for  stealing  a  thousand 
dollars?  Or,  because  I  worked  seven  times  as  hard  to  save  my 
one  dollar  as  you  did  to  save  your  thousand  dollars  should  the 
thief  who  picked  my  pocket  receive  seven  years  and  the  thief 
who  picked  your  pocket  one  year  ?  Or  should  the  thief  who 
picked  my  pocket  who  is  a  desperate  criminal  get  ten  years 
while  the  thief  who  picked  your  pocket  being  a  novice  in  crime 
and  making  restitution  get  one  year,  or  how  long  should  be 
these  sentences  to  deter  others  from  committing  like  offenses,  or 
for  the  suitable  protection  of  society  ?  Is  it  not  a  case  of  six  of 
one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,  and  would  it  not  be  better  if 
both  of  these  thieves  were  sentenced  to  prisons  for  an  indefinite 
period  and  released  at  such  time  as  they  might  safely  go  out  and 
let  your  pockets  and  my  pockets  and  the  pockets  of  everybody 
else  alone  ? 

There  is  not  that  degree  of  justice  in  definite  sentences  that 
exists  in  indefinite  sentences.  There  is  nothing  a  prisoner 
clings  to  so  much  as  justice,  especially  if  it  is  in  his  favor  and 
nothing  so  rankles  in  the  prisoner's  breast  as  the  inequality  of 
definite  sentences,  which  are  supposed  to  mete  out  justice  to  him. 

I  have  seen  committed  to  a  prison  from  the  same  court  at 
one  time  three  prisoners,  one  of  them  for  attempting  to  kill  his 
wife  and  who  inflicted  a  deep  cut  upon  her,  with  a  sentence  of 
two  years  ;  a  second  for  embezzling  twelve  thousand  dollars  with 
a  sentence  of  three  years ;  and  the  third  for  the  larcency  of  a 
pistol  with  a  sentence  of  three  years.  When  this  last  prisoner 
compared  his  offense  and  sentence  with  the  other  two,  he  was  so 
angry  under  its  injustice  that  had  he  then  the  pistol  in  his 
possession  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  would  have  used  it  to  the 
sorrow  of  some  one. 

Another  instance  which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Prison  Congress,  when  sitting  in  another  state  a  few  years  ago, 
was  that  of  two  prisoners  serving  time  in  the  prison  of  that  state. 
One  of  them  had  been  sentenced  to  seven  years  for  stealing  a 
calf,  while  another  from  another  part  of  the  state  had  been 
sentenced  to  one  year  for  stealing  a  calf,  from  which  we  must 
infer  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  calves — if  we  are  judges. 

If  you  should  enter  any  of  the  large  prisons  of  our  different 
states,  where  men  are  confined  under  definite  sentences,  you  will 
find  many  smarting  under  the  injustice  of  the  inequality  of  them. 
Can  you  expect  anything  but  contempt  of  law  and  a  purpose  to 
"square"  themselves  in  some  way  upon  their  release. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  further  in  the  absurdities  of  the 
definite  sentence.  It  does  not  adequately  adjust  penalties  to  guilt. 
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It  releases  criminals  who  are  dangerous  to  be  at  large  in  the 
community,  it  fails  in  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  arid  cannot 
be  administered  with  justice. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  law  should  take  into  consideration  the  criminal  as  well  as> 
the  crime  he  has  committed  and  should  consider  his  future  as 
well  as  his  past  life.  A  person  by  committing  crime  has  shown 
himself  dangerous  to  the  community  and  has  forfeited  his  right 
to  be  at  liberty,  not  for  a  definite  time  fixed  in  advance,  but  until 
such  time  as  he  will  cease  to  again  commit  crime.  It  is  also  the 
purpose  of  the  indefinite  sentence  to  release  a  prisoner  condi- 
tionally, and  not  give  him  absolute  discharge  until  he  has  proved 
satisfactorily  that  his  complete  liberty -may  be  restored  with 
safety  to  the  community. 

This  proposition  is  ethical  and  appeals  to  Christian  people 
as  the  fulfillment  of  our  duty  towards  the  safety  of  society  and 
the  good  of  the  criminal.  It  is  just  in  subjecting  every  criminal 
to  the  same  requirement  and  in  restraining  him  so  long  and  no 
longer  than  he  is  a  menace  to  society.  Wherever  the  indefinite 
sentence  has  been  given  a  fair  trial  the  results  prove  the  wisdom 
of  its  adoption  both  in  the  improved  conditions  of  administration 
and  in  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  people  in  dealing  with 
crime.  The  indeterminate  sentence  forces  upon  the  prison  new 
methods  of  administration,  it  calls  for  the  individual  treatment 
of  prisoners,  that  his  past  and  antecedents  shall  be  inquired  into 
and  a  record  kept  of  his  daily  progress.  Iten  lists  the  prisoner 
in  the  work  of  his  own  reformation  and  compels  him  constantly 
to  put  forth  that  degree  of  effort  by  which  he  may  reach  those 
standards  which  are  to  determine  his  conditional  release. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  instead  of  depressing  the  prisoner 
to  the  point  of  despair,  if  his  inclinations  are  right,  inspires  him 
with  hope,  which  spurs  him  on  to  that  effort  which  will  bring 
about  his  earliest  release.  Nothing  from  a  disciplinary  standpoint 
has  ever  brought  the  leverage  upon  the  prisoner  that  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  has.  It  inspires  prisoners  to  work  and  work 
industriously,  to  make  studious  application  where  educational  tests 
are  required,  to  conform  to  rules  and  become  obedient,  and  to 
submit  themselves  to  a  higher  plane  of  discipline  than  is  ever 
found  in  prisons  wholly  populated  by  prisoners  with  definite 
sentences.  The  danger  of  the  indefinite  sentence  is  in  the 
administration  of  releases  under  it.  It  calls  for  great  wisdom 
and  firmness,  and  must  never  be  under  the  suspicion  of  yielding 
to  any  pressure  or  influence  for  the  release  of  prisoners  before 
their  effort  and  conduct  have  merited  it. 

A   prison   conducted    under   the   system    of    indeterminate 
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sentences  should  be  entirely  eliminated  from  the  party  politics 
of  the  state  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  most  expert, 
firm,  honest  and  painstaking  administration  that  can  be  secured. 
To  establish  the  indeterminate  sentence  in  the  states  where  it 
now  exists  has  been  a  work  of  considerable  effort  and  magnitude. 
In  many  cases  its  advocates  have  only  made  a  beginning.  It  is 
difficult  to  inaugurate  a  system  with  such  far  reaching  results  and 
have  it  entirely  free  from  the  many  traces  of  the  old  system 
which  it  has  supplanted. 

The  matter  of  definite  sentences  is  so  entrenched  in  the 
popular  mind  and  prejudice  that  in  no  state  as  yet  has  an 
indefinite  sentence  stiictly  speaking  been  incorporated  into  law, 
but  as  a  safeguard  to  the  rights  of  the  prisoner  a  maximum 
limit  of  imprisonment  has  in  every  case  been  imposed.  This  is 
repugnant  to  the  theory  of  indeterminate  sentences  and  the  best 
results  cannot  be  achieved  so  long  as  that  maximum  limit  is  » 
retained.  In  some  states  the  maximum  limit  has  been  regulated 
by  the  maximum  time  for  which  an  offense  is  punishable  under 
the  statutes,  in  other  states  a  definite  number  of  years  has  been 
made  the  maximum  for  all  offenses.  That  one  of  these  is 
materially  better  than  the  other  is  to  be  doubted  and  the  results 
from  the  indeterminate  sentence  will  never  be  fully  realized  until 
the  maximum  time  limit  is  abolished.  In  the  reformatory  with 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  connected  there  were  discharged 
last  year  fifty-eight  prisoners  upon  the  expiration  of  the  maximum 
time  limit  for  which  they  could  be  held  under  the  indeterminate 
sentence.  In  this  reformatory  a  maximum  time  limit  for  all 
felonies  is  five  years  and  for  all  misdemeanors  is  two  years.  Of 
these  fifty-eight  prisoners  twelve  per  cent,  were  serving  time  for 
felonies  with  a  maximum  limit  of  five  years  and  eighty-eight  per 
cent,  were  serving  a  sentence  for  misdemeanor  with  a  maximum 
limit  of  two  years. 

The  effort  of  the  prisoner  towards  his  own  reformation  and 
consequent  liberation  under  the  indeterminate  sentence  increases 
in  direct  ratio  as  the  maximum  limit  lengthens  in  duration  of 
time,  and  I  am  thoroughly  of  the  opinion  had  there  been  nc 
maximum  limit  upon  which  these  prisoners  could  have  relied  fot 
their  final  discharge  they  would  have  gained  their  liberty  through 
their  own  efforts  sooner  than  they  were  liberated  under  their 
maximum  time  limit.  I  believe  that  the  administration  of  many 
of  our  reformatories  under  the  indefinite  sentence  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  our  legislators  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  feel 
that  they  may  soon  take  away  the  maximum  time  limit  alto- 
gether. I  should  fear  more  for  the  too  early  liberation  of  the 
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prisoners  by  any  administration  than   that  prisoners  should  be 
kept  too  long. 

An  experience  of  many  years  in  dealing  with  a  large  body 
of  criminals  strengthens  me  in  the  belief  of  their  defectiveness. 
A  thorough  physical,  mental  and  moral  development  makes  the 
normal  man  and  fits  him  for  the  society  of  his  fellow  beings.  An 
arrested  development  of  the  physical,  mental  or  moral  natures 
will  perhaps  manifest  itself  in  criminality,  mendicancy,  insanity 
or  imbecility.  The  restoration  of  the  criminals  to  society 
cannot  come  through  punishment  alone,  but  by  those  methods 
only,  which  can  re-awaken  their  desire  and  afford  them  a  means 
of  continual  development.  The  form  of  manifestation  of  this 
arrested  development  matters  but  little  whether  it  be  stealing, 
begging,  tramping,  intoxication  or  any  other  of  the  many  frail- 
ties or  vices  which  shock  the  moral  sense  of  the  community. 
The  treatment  for  each  must  be  along  practically  the  same  lines. 

The  reformation  of  criminals  is  a  work  similar  to  the 
education  of  the  normal  youth  for  upright  citizenship  with  the 
exception  that  one  willingly  and  the  other  unwillingly  submits 
to  the  necessary  tutelage.  The  criminal  not  having  the  desire 
to  put  forth  the  exertion  necessary  for  a  thorough  development 
must  be  treated  with  a  large  degree  of  compulsion  ;  but  the 
prisoner  should  always  be  looked  upon  as  a  man  having  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  human  race  as  well  as  a  criminal  content  with 
his  criminality,  warring  against  and  shirking  that  continual 
effort  necessary  for  his  reformation.  His  treatment  at  first  must 
necessarily  be  compulsory.  He  must  be  compelled  to  work, 
compelled  to  study,  compelled  to  submit  to  discipline,  compelled 
to  put  forth  continual  effort,  in  fact  compelled  out  of  his  criminal 
lethargy.  But  at  the  first  response  to  this  treatment,  where  a 
desire  is  recognized  for  better  things,  there  should  be  brought  to 
his  manhood  all  the  allurements  which  awaken  ambition  and 
reveal  the  possibilities  resulting  from  continual  application  and 
effort. 

While  he  is  unresponsive  no  sentiment  should  interfere 
with  that  degree  of  compulsion  necessary  to  force  him  to  effort. 
Neither  should  he  be  denied  those  privileges  and  comforts  which 
his  efforts  merit,  nor  be  unnecessarily  restrained  after  reaching 
that  condition  where  he  can  safely  be  returned  to  society. 

That  the  reformatory  principle,  which  is  but  another  name 
for  the  principle  of  the  indefinite  sentence,  is  destined  to  per- 
meate our  penal  codes  and  determine  our  methods  of  penal 
administration  is  probable,  for  it  is  scientific,  economical  and 
ethical.  It  is  scientific  because  it  inquires  into  the  causes  of 
criminality  and  promotes  a  knowledge  of  them  and  seeks  to 
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remedy  as  no  other  principle  or  system  has  attempted.  It  is  the 
most  economical,  for  in  accomplishing  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoner,  it  saves  the  state  from  the  expense  of  further  dealing 
with  him,  in  re-arrests,  trials  and  maintenance,  besides  saving 
the  large  losses  to  the  community  through  his  depredations. 

It  is  the  most  ethical.  During  the  last  score  of  years  since 
the  indeterminate  sentence  was  first  introduced  it  has  challenged 
the  attention  of  the  best  people.  It  has  said  to  them  in  effect 
you  are  bound  to  make  a  prison  for  your  neighbor's  son  what 
you  would  reasonably  want  it  to  be  if  you  could  imagine  your 
own  son  was  sentenced  to  prison.  And  they  have  respected 
this  position.  They  have  admitted  that  they  would  demand  for 
their  own  son  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  restore  him 
again  to  them  and  to  honorable  citizenship.  Reasonable  people 
who  have  considered  this  position  are  more  and  more  constrained 
to  say  that  it  is  right,  that  it  is  according  to  the  highest  idea  of 
social  obligation,  that  the  teachings'  of  morals  that  especially 
command  their  attention  and  reverence  coincide  with  this 
position,  and  the  higher  sentiments  of  which  they  are  conscious 
are  met  by  what  we  propose. 

Prisoners  themselves  on  behalf  of  this  system  have  steadily 
testified,  according  to  their  measure,  to  its  correctness.  They 
have  had  respect  for  the  system  even  though  they  did  not  like  it. 
Their  own  conscience  and  moral  judgment  have  said  to  them  : 
"  This  is  right,"  and  the  method  has  commanded  their  assent 
because  they  saw  it  was  right.  The  united  moral  conviction  of 
a  thousand  men,  even  though  in  prison,  is  an  immense  force 
to  deal  with,  and  no  prisoner  can  be  successfully  managed  in 
defiance  of  such  sentiment. 

The  correctness  of  this  system  is  testified  to  by  the  prison 
officers  themselves.  Even  in  this  Prison  Congress  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  change  as  regards  the  importance  of  this  system  and 
the  appeal  it  makes  to  all  good  people.  This  change  is  to  be 
explained  in  no  other  way  than  that  the  system  which  aims  to 
renew  men,  to  do  something  more  than  punish  them,  to  send 
them  back  into  the  world  better  equipped  in  health  and  mind, 
and  especially  in  character,  is  a  step  onward  in  the  history  of 
prison  treatment  which  appeals  to  the  general  moral  respect  of 
men.  It  has  been  said  that  "your  young  men  shall  see  visions, 
and  your  old  men  dream  dreams."  Being  neither  old  nor  young 
with  me  it  is  partly  a  dream,  but  more  clearly  a  vision,  that  some 
day  in  the  near  future  instead  of  reading  in  the  newspapers  that 
John  Smith  had  been  sentenced  to  prison  for  five  years  for  larceny, 
you  will  read  that  John  Smith  has  been  adjudged  a  criminal  and 
committed  to  prison. 
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The  following  states  have  laws  authorizing  the  parole  of 
convicts  independent  of  the  power  of  pardons  :  Alabama,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Utah  and 
Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  these  states,  Iowa,  Vermont,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  have  a  system  of  conditional  pardon,  which  in  its 
operation,  is  very  similar  to  that  tinder  the  statutes  conferring 
.  the  power  of  parole  upon  the  inspectors  or  other  board  or 
authority.  Maryland  has  a  law  which  permits  the  trial  court  to 
parole  any  convict  for  any  crime  not  capital,  without  sentence, 
subject  to  recall  for  sentence  at  any  time. 

In  addition  to  these  states,  the  chief  executive  of  the  follow- 
ing states,  which  have  no  parole  statutes,  write  the  committee 
that  they  favor  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  by  their  respective 
states  ;  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Tennessee. 

The  summary  shows  that  twenty-five  states  have  parole  acts 
of  some  character  in  actual  operation,  with  four  states  awaiting 
their  enactment  upon  the  advice  of  the  chief  executive  thereof. 
This  class  of  law  is  of  a  late  growth.  Five  years  ago  they  did  not 
exist  in  more  than  five  states  and  probably  in  but  one  ten  years 
ago.  Several  of  the  states  adopted  parole  acts  at  their  legislative 
session  of  1897,  notable;  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Idaho  and 
Indiana. 

South  Dakota  passed  a  parole  act  in  1890  and  repealed  it  in 
1893.  The  latest  and  most  carefully  considered  statutes  on  the 
subject  is  that  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 


AS   TO   INDETERMINATE  SENTENCES. 

The  states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  such  Statutes. 

The  above  is  copied  from  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  August,  1898,  which  may  be  procured 
from  Judge  Follett,  of  Ohio. 

There  are  three  phases  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  lawr 
extant  or  possible. 

i st.  The  maximum  and  minimum  modification  (named  by 
the  court  at  the  time  of  the  sentence)  of  the  principle  which 
exists  in  several  states. 

2d.  The  full  maximum  limitation,  without  minimum,  as 
in  Elinira  and,  I  believe,  in  Illinois,  though  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  latter. 
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3rd.  The  true  ideal — committal  to  reformatory  without 
maximum  or  minimum,  for  all  crimes,  not  yet  in  operation  any- 
where. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Low  asked  how  the  change  of  the  prisoner  was 
effected  under  the  indeterminate  system,  and  Mr.  SCOTT  replied 
that  it  varied  in  different  states  according  to  the  modifications  in 
vogue.  In  Massachusetts  a  system  of  conduct,  work  and  study 
marks  prevailed,  and  when  a  man  established  the  standard  record, 
his  name  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  managers  of  the  reformatory 
by  the  superintendent,  together  with  the  superintendent's 
personal  report  and  recommendations  based  upon  his  own  obser- 
vations of  the  man  during  his  imprisonment.  If  the  report  of 
the  superintendent  was  favorable,  it  and  the  attained  standard  by 
the  mark  system  usually  resulted  in  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner, 
though  not  necessarily,  the  superintendent's  report  was  not 
necessarily  favorable,  even  though  the  record  by  marks  was, 
and  full  discretion  was  vested  in  the  prison  commissioners. 
The  attainment  of  the  standard  by  marks  did  not  compel 
the  board  to  discharge  the  prisoner,  though  it  was  usually  done. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  MICHAEL  HEYMANN  as  to 
what  state  had  the  best  system,  Mr.  ScoTT  said  that  Indiana  had 
probably  passed  the  completest  law  so  far  as  specific  details  were 
concerned ;  but  conditions  varied  considerably  in  different  locali- 
ties and  a  common  ground  of  comparison  was  difficult.  Aside 
from  the  maximum  limitation  of  imprisonment  in  Massachusetts, 
the  system  in  that  state  had  proved  an  excellent  one. 


THE    PRISON   WARDEN. 
BY  J.   W.    FRENCH,    WARDEN   FEDERAL  PRISON,  FORT  I.EAVENWORTH,  KANSAS. 

In  seeking  to  analyze  the  official  character  of  the  prison 
warden  there  are  three  phases  of  the  subject  which  present  them- 
selves to  my  mind  : 

i st.  He  must  be  a  man  possessed  of  certain  personal 
attributes. 

2d.     He  must  learn  and  practice  certain  guiding  principles. 

3d.  He  must  be  accorded  certain  opportunities  in  the 
execution  of  his  work. 

Briefly  I  shall  try  to  elucidate  these  three  propositions. 
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But  first  let  me  say  that  after  ten  years  of  experience,  I  am 
led  to  the  conviction  there  is  no  more  arduous  nor  difficult  office 
to  fill  successfully  than  that  of  the  prison  warden. 

It  is  an  exacting,  wearing,  endless  duty.  And  yet  it  is  a 
duty  which  makes  a  bid  for  all  that  is  best  in  man  and  the  prison 
warden  who  has  right  conceptions  of  his  work  and  goes  about  it 
conscientiously  and  faithfully,  day  in  and  day  out,  must  grow  to 
be  a  better  and  nobler  man  by  his  very  contact  with  those  placed 
under  his  charge. 

If  the  warden  is  in  fact  the  warden  and  not  a  figure  head, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  then  it  may  safely  be  said — "As  is  the 
warden  so  will  the  prison  be."  As  the  chief  executive  officer, 
he  must  and  will  leave  his  impress,  not  only  on  every  subordinate 
officer  but  on  the  convict  as  well. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  his  personal  traits. 

i st.  The  warden  should  be  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal 
intelligence.  The  idea  so  often  prevalent,  that  any  cross-roads 
politician  is  fitted  for  the  duties  of  this  office,  given  to  him  as  a 
political  reward,  is  a  mistake  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  so  many 
failures.  It  is  true  many  successful  wardens  have  come  from 
this  source  but  the  chances  are  that  they  have  lost  their  places 
about  the  time  their  success  was  discovered.  No  ignorant  and 
untutored  mind  can  possess  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Man's  profoundest  study  is  man. 

2nd.  He  must  be  a  man  of  sound  judgment.  His  will 
must  govern.  The  will  of  the  subordinate  must  be  guided  by  his 
— and  the  convict's  will  must  be  lost  in  his..  Untold  problems  are 
constantly  arising  before  him  and  must  be  decided  quickly  and 
firmly.  Others  may  ask,  he  must  answer. 

3rd.  He  must  be  a  man  of  self  control.  A  nervous  and 
impetuous  man  in  this  office  will  bring  ruin  and  disaster  to  any 
prison  in  the  land.  It  may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom  that  no 
man  can  control  another  until  he  can  control  himself.  No 
matter  what  the  provocation,  from  either  the  subordinate  or  the 
prisoner — the  warden  who  can  present  a  calm  and  composed 
mind  under  such  circumstances  and  at  all  times  is  most  apt  to  be 
master  of  the  situation.  And  this  one  trait  will  go  far  towards 
fixing  the  mien  and  bearing  of  his  help  and  also  that  of  the 
imprisoned.  It  is  a  superb  thing  to  be  master  of  ones  self ! 

4th.  He  must  be  a  man  of  a  kindly,  but  a  firm  nature. 
To  my  mind,  in  my  experience,  the  true  essence  of  wholesome 
prison  discipline  is  embodied  in  the  two  words — kindness  and 
firmness. 

His  should  be  the  iron  hand  but,  except  in  the  rarest 
instances,  it  should  be  encased  in  the  glove  of  velvet.  Some- 
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times  the  glove  must  be  cast  off  and  the  exposed  iron  hand  must 
be  laid  on  the  offender.  But  it  should  be  done  with  rare  judg- 
ment. And  then  if  the  offender  has  been  guilty  of  his  offending, 
notwithstanding  kind  and  fair  treatment  from  the  warden,  what 
a  different  frame  of  mind  it  leaves  him  in  when,  like  the  prodigal 
son,  he  comes  to  himself. 

How  many  wardens,  in  their  experience,  have  had  the 
prisoner  come  to  the  desk  after  he  had  felt  the  hand  of  authority 
and  confess  that  he  has  been  in  the  wrong  and  has  abused  the 
warden's  kindness  and  confidence? 

The  rule  of  kindness  #nd  firmness  applies  no  less  to  the 
subordinates  in  the  prison  management  than  it  does  to  prison 
inmates.  The  warden  who  is  harsh,  abrupt  and  dictatorial  must 
fail  in  his  work. 

5th.  In  the  administration  of  his  office  the  warden  must 
be  impartial  both  to  the  subordinates  and  the  inmates — a  most 
difficult  thing  to  do.  Some  men  are  lovable  and  some  are 
unlovable.  This  is  true  both  of  men  in  prison  and  out.  Every 
day  we  come  in  contact  with  persons  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
take  by  the  hand.  We  meet  others  who  only  make  us  uncom- 
fortable by  the  meeting.  It  is  human  nature  to  show  our  likes 
and  dislikes  and  yet  if  the  warden  is  to  succeed  he  must,  if 
possible,  overcome  this  weakness  and  treat  every  man  under  his 
charge  with  strict  impartiality. 

6th.  He  must  be  a  man  whose  habits  of  life  are  above 
reproach.  He  must  teach  more  by  example  than  by  precept. 
The  warden  who  appears  before  his  subordinates  or  goes  among 
the  prisoners  with  his  breath  freighted  with  whiskey,  or  his  lips 
soiled  with  profanity,  or  his  person  or  his  clothing  unkempt, 
must  not  expect  to  achieve  the  highest  degree  of  success,  nor  to 
have  others  take  him  very  seriously  should  he  condemn  these 
vices.  In  one  word  he  must  be  a  God  fearing,  upright  man, 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  holds  in  his  hand  the  welfare  of 
unfortunate  humanity,  and  he  should  be  to  them  a  living 
example  of  all  things  he  would  have  them  be. 

7th.  Finally  he  must  be  a  man  of  natural  aptitude  for  his 
work  and  this  means  that  he  must  be  a  commander  and  leader  of 
men. 

And  now  some  of  the  things  he  must  learn  and  practice : 

ist.  He  must  learn  his  true  relation  to  the  subordinate 
officer  and  respect  it.  The  warden  has  no  more  right  to  inter- 
fere with  'the  rights  of  his  subordinate  than  the  subordinate 
has  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  warden.  All  instructions  to 
the  subordinate  should  be  given  apart  from  the  ears  of  the  convict 
and  the  convict  should  never  know  that  the  warden  has  any 
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cause  to  criticise  or  correct  the  subordinate  officer. 

Even  though  the  warden  should  discover  the  subordinate  in 
the  act  of  directing  the  convict  improperly,  it  is  better  to  pass 
on,  relieve  the  subordinate,  call  him  to  the  office  and  there 
instruct  him  privately.  This  may  seem  a  trivial  thing,  but  I 
know  it  is  most  important  in  the  administration  of  prison 
discipline. 

2d.  He  must  learn  who  and  what  the  convict  is.  I  know 
of  no  better  way  nor  language  in  which  to  set  forth  this  concept 
than  to  quote  the  words  of  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  once 
President  of  this  National  Prison  Association. 

He  said  :  "  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  inmates  of  prisons 
as  exceptional  men,  unlike  the  mass  of  our  people.  We  feel  that 
they  are  thorns  in  the  body  politic  which  should  be  drawn  out 
and  put  where  they  will  do  no  more  harm.  We  regard  them  as 
men  who  have  run  counter  to  the  currents  of  society,  thus  making 
disorder  and  mischief.  These  are  errors.  In  truth,  they  are  men 
who  run  with  the  currents  of  society,  and  outrun  them.  They 
are  men  who,  in  great  degree,  are  moved  and  directed  by  the 
impulses  that  surround  them.  *  *  We  love  to  think  that 

the  inmates  of  the  cells  are  unlike  ourselves.  We  would  like  to 
disown  our  common  humanity  with  the  downcast  and  the 
depraved.  We  are  apt  to  thank  God  that  we  are  not  like  other 
men  ;  but  with  closer  study  and  deeper  thought  we  find  they  are 
like  ourselves  under  different  circumstances.  To 

reform  convicts  their  hopes  must  be  aroused,  and  their  better 
instincts  worked  upon.  I  never  yet  found  a  man  so  untamable 
that  there  was  not  something  of  good  on  which  to  build  a  hope. 
I  never  yet  found  a  man  so  good  that  he  need  not  fear  a  fall. 
Through  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  worst  man's  character  there 
runs  some  threads  of  gold,  and  in  the  best  there  is  some  base 
material." 

Governor  Seymour  wisely  said  much  more  bearing  upon 
this  topic,  instructive  not  alone  to  prison  wardens  but  to  all 
students  of  penology. 

The  warden  must  learn  that  the  convict  is  but  a  factor  of 
the  great  body  pplitic,  gone  wrong.  When  he  goes  to  prison  he 
goes  there,  not  through  public  vindictiveness,  but  for  the 
protection  of  society.  That  protection  comes  in  a  twofold  sense  : 
First  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  wrongdoer  from  society  and  his 
restraint  within  the  prison.  Second  in  his  reformation,  if  possible, 
so  as  to  fit  him  for  a  useful  and  safe  factor  when  he  shall  be 
restored  to  his  place  in  the  body  politic.  Just  as  in  curing  a 
fester  on  your  hand  you  are  curing  yourself,  so  when  administer- 
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ing  "prison  discipline  with  a  view  to  reforming  the  criminal, 
society  is  reforming  or  curing  itself. 

To  my  mind  the  foregoing  propositions  contain  the  true 
concept  or  definition  of  who  and  what  the  convict  is  and  on  this 
the  warden  may  safely  predicate  the  policy  he  will  pursue  in 
administering  the  government  of  the  prison. 

3d.  But  another  proposition  closely  follows  this.  The 
warden  must  be  able,  in  the  administration  of  his  duties,  to  draw 
a  clear  distinction  between  mawkish  sentimentalism  and  humane 
reformative  prison  discipline.  Between  extremes  there  is  always 
a  happy  medium  and  this  middle  ground  is  usually  safe  to  stand 
upon.  The  old  prison  methods  of  cruelty  and  hardship  adminis- 
tered to  the  convict  with  a  view  to  vindictive  punishment  for 
wrong  done  the  state  were  not  much  more  to  be  condemned  than 
the  extreme  ground  taken  by  some  so  called  prison  reformers. 
Nothing  should  be  said  or  done  that  will  tend  to  martyrize  the 
condemned  and  lead  him  to  believe  that  a  great  wrong  has  been 
done  him  in  sending  him  to  prison. 

On  the  other  hand  he  should  be  led  to  realize  that  he  has 
sinned  and  sinned  grievously.  Then  the  olive  branch  of  hope 
should  be  held  out  to  him,  and  he  should  be  inspired  with  the 
fact  that  he  is  still  a  man  ;  that  there  is  opportunity  to  put  the 
past  behind  him  and  retrieve  his  misfortune.  Just  here,  on  the 
common  ground  between  the  state  as  represented  by  the  warden 
in  his  administration  of  the  prison  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
possible  awakening  desire  on  the  part  of  the  convict  to  do  and  be 
something  better  on  the  other,  lies  the  opportunity  for  reforma- 
tion. The  convict  may  never  reform  unless  the  state  extends  to 
him  the  opportunity,  and  it  is  certain  he  will  never  reform  until 
he  eomes  to  a  realizing  sense  that  he  has  done  wrong  and  has  a 
desire  to  do  right.  The  extension  of  the  state's  opportunity  rests 
its  fate  almost  entirely  with  the  warden.  If  he  is  all  that  he 
should  be  as  a  man,  and  has  carefully  thought  out  and  fully 
comprehends  who  and  what  the  convict  is,  and  on  this  knowledge 
predicates  his  policy  for  managing  the  prison,  he  should  succeed 
along  the  lines  that  tend  to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 

Finally  he  mast  be  accorded  opportunity  to  do  his  work. 
Saying  nothing  of  a  prison  suited  to  its  purpose,  the  warden  must 
be  free  from  the  menace  of  politicians.  What  can  be  more 
disheartening  than  to  have  a  warden,  master  of  the  situation,  and 
honestly  and  earnestly  striving  to  succeed  in  his  work,  while 
politicians,  for  the  sake  of  self  aggrandizement,  importune,  cajole, 
force  him  to  subordinate  the  prison  to  political  ends. 

What  can  be  more  discouraging  to  the  warden  in  his  work 
than  to  feel  that  his  tenure  of  office  depends  on  the  fortune  of 
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politics  and  that  he  must  be  swept  out  with  the  turn  of  the 
political  tide. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
in  stating  the  conclusions  of  the  Congress,  General  BRINKERHOFF 
said  :  u  Prison  officers  should  be  as  thoroughly  trained  for  their 
duties  as  are  army  and  navy  officers,  and  their  terms  of  office 
should  be  as  secure  and  their  compensation  as  liberal. 

"  Partisan  politics  must  be  absolutely  eliminated  from  prison 
management  if  high  efficiency  is  to  be  expected  under  any 
system  of  prison  administration. 

u  Officers  and  employees  of  all  grades  should  not  only  be 
men  of  business  capacity,  but  also  of  moral  character  so  high  as 
to  command  the  respect  of  the  public  and  the  confidence  of  the 
prisoner.  Character  is  important  everywhere,  but  in  prison 
management,  at  its  best,  it  is  an  all  important  prerequisite." 

I  am  glad  to  quote  and  endorse  these  articles  as  enunciated 
by  General  BRINKERHOFF  when  he  was  president  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  by  the  association  published  to  the  world  as  a  part  of 
its  creed. 

To  the  good  people  of  Louisiana  I  want  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  the  best  and  the  wisest  men  you  have  in  your  state  are 
neither  too  good  or  too  wise  to  be  entrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  your  prison  affairs.  It  was  a  Livingston  who  gave 
you  a  "  criminal  code  "  which  stands  as  a  model  and  which  has 
been  admired  by  the  civilized  world.  That  code  is  worthy  to  be 
administered  by  men  of  the  Livingston  type. 

The  lowest  criminals  in  your  state,  as  in  every  state,  are 
worthy  to  be  surrounded  by  such  influences  as  shall  tend  to 
regenerate  their  manhood  and  if  possible  make  of  them  worthy 
and  upright  citizens  of  your  commonwealth. 

The  old  days  in  prison  management  are  passing  away.  A 
new  and  better  era  has  dawned.  As  yet,  it  is  but  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  But  the  leaven 
is  in  the  loaf  and  the  better  methods  of  administering  justice  to 
criminals  must  spread  until  they  embrace  all  civilization  within 
their  folds.  God  speed  the  day. 
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PENAL   LEGISLATION. 
BY  JUDGE  M  D.  FOLI.ETT.  MARIETTA,  OHIO. 

Man  is  a  being  endowed  with  physical  and  mental  powers. 
We  speak  of  man  as  possessed  of  a  physical,  a  mental  and  a 
moral  nature.  Whatever  of  excellence  God  and  nature  have 
bestowed  upon  man  he  still  requires  knowledge,  education  and 
discipline. 

His  physical  body,  as  mere  matter,  has  a  power  that  readies 
to  the  bounds  of  the  universe.  No  man  has  yet,  with  keenest 
sight  and  skill,  fully  grasped  and  learned  the  beauties  and  forces 
and  valuable  principles  of  physical  nature ;  and  the  wisest  man 
cannot  give  the  cause  or  explain  the  subtle  principle  of  gravity, 
he  can  only  give  it  a  name,  though  it  pervades  the  universe. 

Man's  mental  powers  and  their  nature  are  but  little  known 
though  they  have  been  much  and  profoundly  studied  and  sought 
to  be  understood,  and  may  we  not  hope  to  find  that  mental  force 
fills  all  space  and  reaches  to  and  communicates  with  that  seat  of 
Supreme  mind  and  spirit,  and  that  all  seekers  may  be  led  to  that 
seat  of  highest  wisdom  and  fully  partake  of  and  enjoy  its  life? 
Though  what  life  is,  whether  vegetable  life,  animal  life,  mental 
or  spiritual  life,  we  know  not ;  how  it  increases  or  vivifies  or 
dies  we  know  not,  though,  it  has  been  studied  by  experts  in 
thought  and  knowledge  in  its  most  simple  form  in  vegetable 
growth,  and  examined  with  powerful  microscopes  and  with 
chemical  solvents  and  all  other  means  known  to  men,  still  its 
mystery  of  existence  and  action  remains.  We  simply  know  its 
effects — that  its  little  life-cells  increase  and  multiply. 

There  is  a  similarity  in  all  human  bodies  as  to  their  physical 
natures,  and  who  can  deny  that  all  men  possess  great  similarity 
in  mental  nature,  yet  there  is  no  exact  likeness  in  physical  form 
and  expression,  so  far  as  known,  with  any  two  human  beings,  so 
that  the  full  and  exact  knowledge  by  measurements  of  heads, 
hands,  limbs,  the  color  and  marks  of  the  body  of  any  individual, 
fixes  his  identity  and  his  difference  from  every  other  person. 

This  fact  is  fundamental,  and  is  also  valuable  and  useful  in 
penal  legislation,  to  fix  the  identity  of  criminals  who  have 
changed  their  names,  and  as  far  as  possible  their  appearance,  so 
that  they  may  be  known  as  connected  with  former  convictions  or 
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accusations.  This  fact  may  be  very  beneficial  in  civil  affairs,  and 
these  same  measurements  and  identifications  may  identify  for 
credit  when  one  is  going  among  strangers,  or  has  been  overtaken 
with  calamity,  or  speech  or  reason  have  gone. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  an  exact  likeness  in  mental  qualities 
and  powers  of  any  two  human  beings,  no  man  can  yet  truly 
affirm,  nor  deny.  We  do  not  know.  As  to  this  all  men  are 
agnostics. 

No  human  mind  known  to  us  has  yet  fathomed  and  explained 
man's  moral  nature  and  powers,  nor  has  made  known  and  defined 
the  moral  springs  of  action  and  change  and  possibilities  in  man ; 
though  in  obedience  to  the  sage  injunction,  "know  thyself," 
human  research  has  made  and  is  making  great  progress  in 
bringing  to  clearer  light  hitherto  obscured  and  hidden  mysteries 
and  their  relation  to  known  facts  and  principles. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  mental  activity,  and  we  hope  for  endless 
progress.  However  far  advanced  in  matters  called  civil  affairs, 
as  to  crimes  and  criminal  affairs,  penal  legislation  and  prison 
discipline,  prevention  of  crimes  and  complete  ostracism,  no 
teaching,  human  or  divine,  has  yet  led  man  to  perfection  of 
knowledge  of  the  best  principles  and  methods. 

We  hang  our  heads  in  shame  and  disgust  as  we  look  back 
over  the  known  acts  of  governing  powers  of  every  age ;  not 
simply  the  arbitrary  and  passionate  exercise  of  supreme  power  by 
one  ruler,  but  the  known  acts,  customs  and  laws  of  the  best 
governed  and  most  enlightened  powers.  In  the  most  of  such 
powers  of  the  past  the  ruler  has  stood  so  far  above  and  apart  from 
the  ruled  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  mutual  duties  or  rights 
known  between  them.  In  governments  and  between  govern- 
ments the  supreme  law  was,  u  might  makes  right,"  and  to  a  great 
extent  that  same  supreme  law  has  controlled  in  all  ages,  even  to 
the  present.  We  know  this  law  ignores  moral  honesty  and 
righteousness.  Why  not  advance  upon  that  cruel  law  ? 

Will  you,  my  friends,  bring  your  minds  to  this  enlightened 
age,  to  this  enlightened  nation,  to  this  enlightened  state,  to  this 
enlightened  city,  and  to  this  enlightened  audience  of  educated 
and  philanthropic  men  and  women  seeking  to  secure  the  best 
penal  legislation  for  the  future?  Is  there  any  one  here  who 
would  willingly  write  out  such  a  penal  code?  Would  any 
twelve  persons  who  have  most  studied  crime  and  criminals, 
prevention,  punishment  and  reform,  agree  on  desired  fundamental 
principles  on  all  subjects  of  penal  laws  ? 

I  think  you  will  admit  that  if  such  agreement  may  not  exist 
here  we  should  not  wonder  at  statutes  inefficient  and  baleful  as 
they  come  from  the  ordinary  legislature,  whose  members  have 
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not  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  necessary  subjects  of 
such  legislation.  The  desired  results,  and  the  best  agencies  to 
secure  such  results,  must  first  be  not  only  sought  out  but  found 
and  understood  before  the  best  statutes  will  be  passed,  though 
men  as  able  and  as  pure  as  the  angels  in  heaven  were  the  legis- 
lators. 

But  what  is  true  of  our  own  legislation :  In  addition  to 
your  own  knowledge,  let  me  recall  to  you  the  mature  opinion  of 
ex-Governor  John  W.  Griggs,  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  now 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  In  August,  1897, 
he  said  to  the  American  Bar  Association  that  met  at  Cleveland, 
O.*  u  An  extended  experience  of  personal  participation  in  legis- 
lation according  to  the  American  system,  (which  we  think  is  the 
best  known,)  has  led  me  to  believe  that  there  is  no  one  thing  in 
all  the  various  departments  of  government  or  business  that  is 
carried  on  with  less  scientific  or  orderly  method  than  the  making 
of  laws."  Also  "  The  process  of  turning  a  mental  conception 
into  a  law  is  so  simple  and  easy  in  the  ordinary  state  legislature 
that  laws  are  losing  the  sanctity  of  solemnity  and  moral  authority 
that  they  once  possessed."  And  again,  u  Interpretation  of  law  is 
a  science  ;  law-making  is  not."  He  also  added,  u  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  governor  of  New  York  by  withholding  his  approval 
put  to  death  about  500  passed  bills  in  the  present  year.  In  New 
Jersey  90  were  similarly  disposed  of."  And  he  affirmed,  "  This 
excessive  legislative  activity  is  a  feature  of  our  own  time."  It 
seems  to  me  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  the  90  bills  so  put  to 
death  by  the  honorable  governor  himself  was  a  bill  seeking  to 
establish  in  New  Jersey  the  parole  system  that  was  not  approved 
at  that  time,  but  since  then  a  similar  bill  has  become  the  law  in 
New  Jersey.  Further  investigation  showed  the  superior  value 
of  the  parole  system  and  was  adopted.  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
the  Charities  Review  says  "  by  recent  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Vermont,  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole  system 
have  been  adopted  by  the  state." 

Governor  Griggs  also  spoke  of  the  importance  of  "  the  most 
carefully  framed  statutes,"  and  he  said,  u  one  need  only  look  at 
the  cases  that  have  arisen  under  the  Statute  of  Limitations  and 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  to  appreciate  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  a 
comprehensive  act  which  shall  be  clear  in  expiession  and  free 
from  doubt  in  its  application." 

But  for  good  penal  legislation  we  do  not  need  more  lawyers 
however  highly  educated  in  the  law,  if  they  are  such  as  described 
by  Tully — Nisi  legulietis  quidam,  cautus  et  acutus,  procco 
actionum,  cantor  for  mularum,  auceps  syltabarum.  But  a  Scotch- 
man has  written,  "There  have  been  lawyers  that  were  orators* 
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philosophers,  historians  !  There  have  been  Bacons  and  Claren- 
dons !  There  will  be  none  such  any  more,  'till  in  some  better 
age,  true  ambition  or  the  love  of  fame  prevails  over  avarice,  and 
'till  men  find  leisure  and  encouragement  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  exercise  of  this  profession,  by  climbing  up  to  the 
*  vantage  ground,'  so  my  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  of  science,  instead 
of  groveling  all  their  lives  below,  in  a  mean  but  gainful  applica- 
tion to  all  the  little  arts  of  chicane." 

'Till  this  happen,  the  profession  of  the  law  will  scarce  deserve 
to  be  ranked  among  the  learned  professions,  and  when  it  happens, 
one  of  the  vantage-grounds  to  which  men  must  climb  is  meta- 
physical, and  the  other  historical  knowledge.  They  must  pry 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  human,  and  become  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  whole  moral  world,  that  they  may  discover  the 
abstract  reason  of  all  laws ;  and  they  must  trace  the  laws  of 
particular  states,  especially  of  their  own,  from  the  first  rough 
sketches  to  the  more  perfect  draughts  from  the  first  causes  or 
occasions  that  produced  them,  through  all  the  effects,  good  and 
bad,  that  they  produced. 

No  wonder  the  Scotchman  wrote:  "  It  is  no  easy  task  " 
Yet  there  may  be  and  are  men  qualified  to  frame  penal  statutes 
founded  on  human  nature,  and  with  hope  of  good  results. 

When  qualified  persons  are  found,  upon  how  many  subjects 
of  penal  legislation  will  these  best  thinkers  agree,  so  as  to  frame 
a  valuable  system  of  law  by  which  to  work  out  the  best  results  ? 
That  there  are  some  such  subjects  I  think  no  one  will  question,  and 
after  some  comparison  of  views  we  believe  that  there  are  many 
principles  and  methods  upon  which  most  thoughtful  minds 
would  favorably  unite ;  especially  by  giving  good  officers  a  wise 
discretion. 

By  endowment  and  experience  some  persons  have  become 
superior  to  any  prescribed  penal,  or  reformatory  system.  Such 
attainments  and  skill  cannot  be  written  out  or  fully  imparted  ; 
there  must  be  a  proper  birth,  and  education,  and  growth,  and 
such  persons  become  wonderful  teachers. 

Every  penal  statute  should  not  only  be  founded  in  human 
nature  but  should  have  the  sanction  of  the  public  conscience ;  if 
the  public  conscience  is  not  satisfied  there  may  be  summary 
violence  and  illegal  acts  which  perhaps  may  become  sanctioned 
by  the  public  ;  and  the  laws  seeking  to  enforce  penal  statutes 
should  be  reasonable  and  effective  when  duly  enforced  or  executed 
by  merely  ordinary  officers  ;  though  qualified  judicious  officers 
are  greatly  superior  and  are  invaluable.  And  the  public  should 
not  only  sanction  the  laws  but  must  require  the  due  execution  of 
them.  Both  are  necessary  for  wise  self-government  and  true 
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liberty.  Revolutions  have  been  justified,  and  vigilance  committees 
have  been  tolerated  by  law-abiding  citizens  ;  they  should  be 
resorted  to  only  in  great  emergencies. 

There  should  be  no  law  that  puts  a  premium  on  moral 
wrong,  neither  should  there  be  a  law  that  upholds  an  enemy  of 
good  government  in  robbing  a  helpless  person  ;  nor  should  such 
enemies  be  permitted  successfully  to  defy  our  courts.  All  unjust 
and  oppressive  laws  and  customs  should  be  expunged  from  our 
laws  and  from  the  practices  of  all  officials.  So  far  as  law  is  con- 
cerned, and  while  self-defense  is  allowed,  let  all  have  equal  duties 
and  equal  rights — nothing  less  and  nothing  more.  When  these 
changes  are  made,  and  good  laws  and  control  are  strictly  enforced, 
we  may  hope  that  brutal  crimes,  as  well  as  lynchings  and  mobs, 
may  cease.  Will  the  time. soon  come  when  "justice  and  judg- 
ment" shall  be  the  habitation  of  every  "throne,"  and  become 
the  rule  and  practice  of  every  official ! 

In  this  state  of  Louisiana  there  has  been  an  illustration  of  a 
criminal  code,  prepared  for  adoption  by  this  state,  whose  princi- 
ples and  provisions  were  in  advance  of  the  times,  and  in  advance 
of  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  state,  and  also  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  as  *you  know,  I  refer  to  the  "System  of 
Penal  Law  "  intended  for  the  state  of  Louisiana,  authorized  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1820,  consisting  of  "  A  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments, a  Code  of  Procedure,  a  Code  of  Evidence,  a  Code  of 
Reform  and  Prison  Discipline,  and  a  Book  of  Definitions,"  prepared 
by  Edward  Livingston,  who  in  1803,  when  he  was  mayor  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  helpless  con- 
dition of  young  offenders.  With  that  code  he  also  submitted  to 
the  legislature  of  the  state  reports  on  each  code,  giving  reasons 
for  the  different  provisions  of  the  several  codes.  That  work 
immortalized  its  author  and  commended  humanity  and  advanced 
principles  of  dealing  with  and  reforming  prisoners  to  all  govern- 
ments, and  to  every  criminal  court  and  officer.  It  has  been 
highly  commended  throughout  Europe  as  well  as  this  country. 
Its  author  has  been  called  by  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  M.  D.,  D.  D., 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  "  The  father  of  legal  and  penitentiary 
reform  in  this  country." 

Whether  or  not  we  are  now  prepared  for  full  "  Social 
Quarantine,"  as  advocated  by  Horace  Fletcher,  of  Chicago,  we 
are  ready  for  having  schools  for  early  juvenile  education,  and 
places  for  youthful  protection  and  reformation,  and  for  a  wise 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  parole  of  prisoners,  while  all 
endorse  efforts  to  keep  from  crime  and  to  restore  the  wayward 
and  the  criminal  to  good  citizenship  and  to  lives  of  virtue. 

Some  learned  judges  and  statesmen,  versed  in  all  ancient 
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lore  and  strict  construction  of  statutes  and  of  constitutions  (which 
is  conservative  and  right  in  its  place),  hesitate  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  indefinite  sentence  to  a  criminal  convict  going  to  a 
reformatory  or  to  a  penitentiary,  holding  that  the  trial  judge  can 
better  fix  a  correct  limit  of  just  punishment  for  the  offense  of  the 
convict,  than  can  the  officer  who  keeps  the  prisoner.  These 
thinkers  seem  to  be  held  by  the  principle  that  the  confinement 
and  punishment  of  the  criminal  must  equal  the  character  of  the 
oftense,  and  that  no  one  but  a  commissioned  judge  should  limit 
the  time. 

Though  a  wise,  honest,  clear-minded  and  judicious  judge  is 
necessary  for  a  correct  jury  trial,  the  whole  jury  system  is  framed 
to  permit  the  jury  to  find  the  facts,  the  character  and  grade  of  the 
offense  and  the  connection  of  the  accused  with  the  offense,  his 
innocence  or  guilt,  and  then  the  trial  judge  to  estimate,  guess  at 
(for  how  can  he  know  with  exactness  ?)  the  proper  time  for  the 
future  punishment,  the  duration  of  an  adequate  punishment. 
The  difficulty  of  this  estimate  for  the  future  punishment  has 
become  apparent,  and  thoughtful  persons  and  intelligent 
legislators  have  sought  a  remedy. 

Among  other  experiments,  for  many  offenses,  legislators 
have  fixed  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  of  duration  of  time,  and 
then  some  have  allowed  the  prisoner  himself  to  shorten  that  time  ' 
fixed  by  the  trial  judge — directing  the  keepers  of  the  prisoner  to 
give  him  credit  in  time,  in  days  and  months,  for  his  meritorious 
conduct  ;  and  some  legislators  have  allowed  the  jury  that  finds 
the  guilt  of  the  accused,  not  only  to  find  and  fix  the  degree  of 
guilt,  but  the  punishment  itself,  also  to  find  and  fix  the  duration 
of  his  punishment,  even  to  change  capital  punishment  to  life 
punishment.  This  practice  has  been  sustained  by  higher  courts, 
and  it  must  upset  the  claimed  sole  prerogative  of  the  trial  judge. 

But  we  think  that  mere  punishment — exact  punishment  is 
not  possible — is  not  the  goal  of  desirable  penal  legislation.  We 
seek  the  security  and  peace  of  society  ;  and  we  desire  the  pris- 
oner, purged  of  his  tendency  to  criminal  acts,  and  who  is 
prepared  and  able  and  willing  and  striving  to  live  a  proper  life, 
as  he  has  shown  by  his  spirit  and  daily  conduct  while  he  has 
been  tested  in  confinement  and  when  he  has  had  more  and  more 
liberty  as  his  keeper  could  allow  him  to  have,  and  then  for  a 
further  period  when  on  his  parole ;  at  last  to  receive  a  full 
discharge  and  have  complete  liberty  to  remain  and  abide  with 
good  citizens  as  a  true  man,  having  redeemed  his  own  manhood. 

By  hard  experience  the  prisoner  may  learn  that  his  own  bad 
character  and  conduct  stand  between  him  and  his  full  freedom  ; 
and  that,  like  the  rest  of  men,  he  controls  his  own  destiny.  His 
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hope  of  freedom  draws  and  stimulates  him  and  leads  to  highest 
action  and  best  results. 

The  keeper  is  on  constant  watch  ;  he  has  controlled, 
educated  and  studied  the  prisoner,  hourly  and  daily,  for  months 
and  sometimes  for  years,  whilst  the  prisoner  was  growing,  chang- 
ing and  becoming  a  reformed  man  ;  and,  with  such  experience 
and  responsibility  with  many  persons,  the  keeper  must  be  able 
to  determine  more  correctly  than  can  the  jury  that  tried  the 
prisoner's  guilt,  or  the  judge  who  directed  such  trial,  as  to  when 
confinement  should  cease  and  the  hopeful  prisoner  go  free. 

What  about  the  prisoner  who,  as  the  keepers  believe,  grows 
day  by  day  more  hardened  and  vengeful  ?  Do  you  think 
best  that  he  go  free  after  his  maximum  time  has  expired?  If 
society  is  to  be  protected,  and  its  peace  and  safety  are  to  be 
assured,  the  known  criminal  convict  must  not  be  at  liberty  to 
prey  again  upon  society  with  his  criminal  acts  ;  but  after  his 
arrest  and  due  conviction  he  should  be  kept  in  restraint  until  it 
is  probable  that  he  may  be  trusted  to  remain  in  free  society.  To 
my  mind  all  criminal  prisoners  should  stand  alike,  only  give 
each  the  benefit  of  any  doubt. 

There  can  be  no  good  and  enlightened  government  without 
full  accountability  of  each  person  who  is  a  part  of  and  under  such 
government.  If  one  claims  exemption  from  responsibility,  or 
that  personal  crime  is  a  condition  or  a  disease  of  the  criminal, 
and  is  not  a  voluntary  and  wilful  act  of  the  criminal,  or  that  his 
crime  is  a  disease  for  which  he  is  not  accountable,  let  him  be 
fully  "quarantined"  from  society;  he  is  too  dangerous  to  be  at 
large,  and  public  safety  requires  his  confinement. 

As  human  nature  and  human  characteristics  must  be  the 
basis  and  furnish  the  best  principles  for  all  beneficial  penal  legis- 
lation, the  more  we  study  and  understand  moral  principles  and 
human  possibilities,  I  think  we  find  that  by  putting  aside 
selfishness  and  practicing  brotherly  kindness  and  equal  justice, 
the  more  noble  and  pure  will  man  become,  and  the  less  com- 
plaints and  misery  and  cause  of  crime  will  exist,  and  thus  the 
less  need  for  protection,  reformatories  and  prisons. 

In  the  general  progress  of  thought  and  the  more  thorough 
investigation  and  study  of  scientific  and  moral  questions  and 
their  application  to  social  duties  and  rights,  all. thinkers  obtain 
new  conceptions  of  rights  and  wrongs,  and  of  meum  et  tuum,  and 
learned  lawyers  and  judges  get  new  views  of  old  laws  and  of 
settled  principles  and  of  jurisprudence.  Even  intelligent  views 
of  punishment  and  of  severity  of  punishment  may  become 
radically  changed,  so  that  even  capital  punishment  by  hanging 
or  by  electrocution  may  be  regarded  less  severe  and  more  humane 
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than  by  placing  the  bold  assassin  on  a  ground  floor  without  light 
or  furniture,  in  a  room  three  stories  below  the  earth's  surface, 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  one  meal  per  day  without 
sight  or  knowledge  of  the  world  or  any  friend  or  human  being 
or  living  thing  or  sound,  dead  to  all  living  things  but  the  All- 
Seeing  Being,  as  report  affirms  is  the  treatment  given  to  the 
murderer  of  the  Empress  of  Austria,  where  capital  punishment 
is  not  provided. 

In  some  states  penal  legislation  has  been  secured  favorable 
to  certain  clients  of  legislators,  interested  attorneys  of  the 
accused,  even  when  charged  with  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
permitting  the  jury  to  set  aside  capital  punishment  and  to  send 
the  accused  to  life  imprisonment,  with  no  hope  or  presumed 
possibility  of  future  pardon. 

Lately  there  has  come  another  change  worthy  of  note  and 
careful  thought.  Since  our  earliest  recollection  parents,  if  able, 
have  been  expected  to  support  their  minor  children,  though  it 
was  not  a  crime  to  neglect  or  to  refuse  to  support  them  ;  now  if 
such  parent  neglects  or  refuses  to  care  for  and  support  such 
child,  we  have  laws  by  which  the  parent  may  be  arrested  and 
compelled  to  perform  his  moral  duties,  as  his  moral  duties  have 
been  made  his  legal  duties,  and  power  has  been  given  to  enforce 
these  duties  by  criminal  process. 

Also  many  a  kind  father  and  mother  have  spent  their 
strength  and  substance  in  rearing  and  educating  their  children 
and  in  giving  them  a  good  start  in  life,  but  as  age  and  infirmities 
crept  upon  them  the  feeble  limbs  failed  to  earn  sufficient  to  feed 
and  clothe  their  failing  bodies,  and,  while  bowed  with  the  sad 
reminder  of  the  ingratitude  of  unworthy  children,  hunger  and 
cold  compelled  them  to  ask  the  poorhouse  to  receive  and  care 
for  them  as  they  tottered  to  their  welcome  graves ;  while  the 
healthy  and  prosperous  children,  made  such  by  father's  and 
mother's  hard  work  and  savings,  disdained  to  be  troubled  with 
the  care  of  the  old  man  and  the  old  woman,  and  refused  to 
perform  their  moral  obligations ;  now  in  some  places  the  law 
may  step  in  and  quicken  the  moral  sense  of  those  unnatural 
children  and  may  compel  some  humanity,  and  compel  them,  if 
of  age,  to  furnish  such  parent  with  necessary  and  proper  shelter, 
food,  care  and  clothing,  or  be  imprisoned  in  jail  or  in  a  work- 
house, at  hard  labor. 

Still  the  advanced  views  and  change  have  not  stopped  at 
individual  violations  of  moral  duties,  they  have  reached  out  to 
public  organization  and,  in  certain  cases,  penal  legislation  has 
been  provided  to  punish  counties  for  permitting  public  unneces- 
sary violations  of  law,  causing  injury  or  death  by  lynch'ings  at 
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the  hands  of  a  mob.  One  Circuit  Court  in  Ohio  that  sustained 
such  a  law,  held  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  act  was  "to  assess  a 
fine  upon  and  collect  a  penalty  from  a  community  which  has  fail- 
ed to  prevent  mob  violence,  it  subserved  a  public  purpose,  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  life  and  property,  to  which  end  all 
laws  are  enacted  and  would  be  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
the  goverment,  not  the  judicial."  The  court  will  sustain  a  penal 
statute  supported  by  reason  and  the  public  conscience  and  will. 

Let  the  public  conscience,  judgment  and  will  be  enacted, 
elevated  and  determined,  and  judicious  and  reasonable  penal 
legislation  may  be  secured,  and  such  legislation  can  be  sustained 
and  be  successful. 

Judicious  laws  are  the  adopted  public  expression  of  human 
judgment  upon  questions  of  public  interest  and  responsibility. 
And  as  these  questions  of  human  public  conscience  and  human 
judgment  arise  and  are  passed  upon  in  the  march  of  human  pro- 
gress and  elevated  and  searching  thought,  penal  and  other 
legislation  should  not  be  behind  but  keep  pace  with  normal  pro- 
gress, highest  conservative  thought,  and  leading  moral  principles. 
Can  the  enlightened  socialist  or  philanthropist  ask  any  more  ; 
and  should  any  one  wish  to  have  any  less  ! 

With  but  little  aid  or  satisfaction  does  the  scholar  or  the 
philanthropist  review  the  criminal  laws  of  past  ages,  or  study  the 
laws  of  Moses  or  Solon  or  those  of  any  Caesar,  or  those  of  the 
earlier  penal  legislation  of  any  nation  of  Europe ;  but  for  the 
last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  many  noble  and  brilliant  names 
have  shone  forth  in  this  work  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
shine  forth  in  the  dark  night  between  the  clouds,  and  their  light 
has  illumined  all  the  years  since  their  coming. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  has  made  progress  ;  and  perhaps 
we  now  have  as  good  penal  legislation  as  the  human  race  has 
known. 

But  every  judge,  statesman  and  philanthropist  thinks  that 
our  present  penal  legislation  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be,  nor 
as  good  as  it  may  be.  We  rely  upon  the  present  to  push  forward 
much  that  has  been  started  and  is  going  forward.  Progress  is 
the  "  Watch-word,"  and  u  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect,"  is  the  ultima  thule. 

With  the  earnest  work  of  the  best  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
men,  fathers  and  mothers,  philanthropists,  statesmen,  judges, 
officers,  thoroughly  competent  superintendents  and  all  keepers 
and  reformers,  and  the  guidance  and  stimulus  possible  from  the 
Supreme  Mind  and  Spirit — all  of  which  we  shall  need — we  must 
reach  desired  success  in  penal  legislation,  with  marvelous  results 
in  reformation  and  prevention  and  saving  from  criminal  and 
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wayward  lives,  and  so  permit  the  innocent,  the  pure  and  the  good 
to  become  nobler  and  stronger  in  character  and  life  until  permit- 
ted to  enter  a  new  xearth  and  a  new  heaven  wherein  dwelleth 
only  righteousness. 

The  president  read  a  communication  from  the  editor  of  the 
Criminal  Record,  a  Chicago  publication,  offering  to  print  all  the 
papers  of  the  Association.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  in 
return  for  this  offer. 

The  attention  of  the  Association  was  called  to  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  to  be  held 
in  Cincinnati  May  17-24,  1899. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  HART. — We  have  discussed  tonight  two  exceedingly 
important  subjects,  the  introduction  of  the  parole  system  and  the 
reformatory  system.  In  several  states  where  there  is  no  parole 
law  the  system  of  conditional  pardon  prevails.  That  suggests 
the  fact  that  this  parole  system  can  be  established  in  any  state  in 
this  Union  in  effect,  and  can  be  thoroughly  tested  without  a  line 
of  legislation.  The  parole  system  was  introduced  in  Minnesota 
by  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  governor,  who  established  a  system 
whereby  such  convicts  as  in  other  states  would  be  entitled  to 
parole  received  a  conditional  pardon,  which  is  in  effect  a  parole. 
This  has  resulted  advantageously.  In  every  state  where  that 
method  has  been  tested  it  has  resulted  in  a  parole  law.  In 
Massachusetts  they  have  a  system  of  probation  for  juvenile 
offenders,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  legislation  to  effect 
that.  It  has  been  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  judges  of  the  voluntary  work  of  probation  officers  who 
have  been  appointed  by  charitable  societies.  Even  in  Massa- 
chusetts a  considerable  proportion  of  the  work  is  done  by 
probation  officers,  who  serve  by  the  consent  of  the  judges,  though 
they  are  not  paid  by  the  state.  In  Chicago  there  has  been  a 
parole  system  on  this  basis,  and  in  three  of  the  courts  that  system 
is  in  operation  by  the  consent  of  the  court,  the  court  voluntarily 
making  use  of  the  work  of  these  officers  who  are  present  in 
court  every  day.  The  judge  may  continue  the  case,  or  he  may 
suspend  sentence,  and  in  that  case  he  places  the  child  under  the 
probation  officer.  Of  course  if  the  parent  of  the  child  refuses  he 
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is  then  sent  to  the  reformatory,  but  almost  always  the  friends  of 
the  child  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  to  escape  the 
reproach  of  the  reformatory. 

Mr.  HEYMANN. — Could  we  introduce  that  system  here  with- 
out law  ? 

Mr.  HART. — The  courts  are  already  accustomed  to  suspend- 
ing sentence  or  continuing  the  case.  It  is  done  by  consent  of 
the  judges. 

Mr.  HEYMANN. — It  would  be  an  immense  benefit  if  we 
could  do  that  here. 

Judge  MoiSE  was  called  on  to  answer  that  question.  He 
said  that  it  could  be  done  in  case  of  misdemeanors. 

MR.  HEYMANN. — I  beg  Mr.  HART  to  help  us. 

Mr.  HART. — The  first  thing  must  be  that  people  with  good 
sense  take  it  up.  It  must  be  done  slowly  and  experimentally, 
having  an  understanding  with  the  judges.  The  people  who  go 
into  the  courts  must  not  be  officious.  They  must  not  take  things 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  court  officers.  They  must  try  the  exper- 
iment with  a  few  cases  only.  They  must  command  the 
confidence  of  the  courts  if  the  thing  is  to  succeed.  My  counsel 
would  be  to  put  in  charge  people  of  good  judgment  and  patience, 
operate  in  consultation  with  officers  of  the  law,  and  not  be  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry. 

QUESTION. — Who  appoints  these  officers  ? 

MR.  HART. — Where  there  is  a  law  they  are  appointed  by  the 
court.  In  Philadelphia  the  Children's  Aid  Society  designates 
agents.  In  Chicago  this  was  established  by  the  efforts  of  one 
woman.  Then  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  took  it  up  and  said 
they  would  pay  $250  if  the  Children's  Home  Society  would 
select  the  agent.  We  appointed  a  judicious  man — we  got  him 
from  Boston — and  he  reports  to  me  every  morning  what  he  is 
doing  and  he  is  in  consultation  with  the  judge  from  day  to  day. 
The  judge  can  stop  the  arrangement  whenever  he  sees  fit. 

Judge  FoLLETT. — That  is  a  suspension  of  sentence  and  it 
has  been  practiced  in  all  states.  We  have  often  had  cases,  some- 
times where  they  have  been  guilty,  when  the  judge  would  say  to 
the  boy,  "Johnny,  we  will  not  try  you  till  next  term.  We 
believe  that  you  can  improve  and  do  well  and  we  will  give  you  a 
chance."  Gov.  HOADLEY  said  that  could  be  done  and  his  heart 
was  in  this  work.  Massachusetts  carries  it  farther  by  having  a 
statute,  but  it  can  be  done  in  the  way  that  we  have  spoken  of. 
If  Johnny  does  not  do  well  then  the  case  is  tried,  but  you  will 
see  that  Johnny  puts  forth  his  best  licks  so  that  he  will  not  have 
to  come  before  the  court,  unless  some  one  gets  him  into  trouble. 
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I  believe  that  you  can   trust  to   the  discretion  of  the  court  and 
that  you  will  not  trust  in  vain. 

Mr.  HART. — The  proposed  probation  officer  is  present  in 
the  court  as  the  servant  of  the  court  and  the  friend  of  the  child. 
A  judge  would  often  like  to  suspend  sentence  if  it  is  wise  to  do 
so,  but  he  does  not  know  the  conditions  of  the  child,  or  anything 
about  its  home  or  its  associations,  and  he  calls  up  the  probation 
officer  and  says,  "  Look  into  this."  The  probation  officer  goes 
to  the  home,  the  school,  the  neighborhood,  finds  out  the  record 
of  the  boy  and  whether  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  send  him  to 
the  institution  or  not.  He  then  makes  a  written  report  to  the 
judge  with  such  suggestions  as  he  deems  wise,  and  if  they  are 
wise  the  judge  acts  on  them.  If  a  judge  simply  suspends  sentence, 
the  difficulty  is  that  he  is  ignorant  of  what  becomes  of  the  child. 
If  there  is  a  probation  officer  the  judge  places  the  child  tinder  the 
guidance  of  that  officer,  and  savs  to  the  parents,  you  must  report 
to  him  once  a  week.  If  the  home  is  not  suitable  the  probation 
officer  finds  another  home,  and  in  consultation  with  the  judge  he 
is  transferred  to  a  farm  or  elsewhere.  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
"next  friend."  In  Massachusetts  the  officer  goes  security  for 
the  child,  where  it  is  necessary  to  give  security,  to  the  amount 
of  $25.  In  Minnesota  there  is  an  agent  in  every  county. 

Mr.  HEYMANN. — I  want  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  our 
little  boys  being  mixed  up  with  murderers  and  thieves.  We 
raise  young  criminals  by  sending  them  to  the  parish  prison  and 
keeping  them  there  a  few  weeks.  I  wish  we  could  take  hold  of 
this  matter  at  once.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  being  too  quick ; 
we  never  are  too  quick  in  a  southern  climate. 


TUESDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

t 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9:15  A.  M.,  by  the  presi- 
dent. Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  IMBRIE,  of  the  Allegheny 
County  workhouse. 

A  paper  on  Tuberculosis  was  read  by  Dr.  WYATT  H.  BLAKE. 


THE   NEED   OF  SEPARATE  PRISONS  FOR   TUBERCULOUS  CONVICTS. 

BY  DR.    WYATT  H.    BI.AKE,    OF  WETUMPKA,    ALABAMA. 

My  official  duties  bring  me  in  frequent  contact  with  the 
prison  population  of  my  own  state,  and  I  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  convicts  wherever  confined — at  mines,  at 
farms,  at  the  cotton  factory  operated  by  convict  labor  at  Spigner, 
at  sawmills  and  at  the  state  penitentiary  at  Wetumpka.  My 
observations  corroborate  the  statement  heretofore  made  before 
the  State  Medical  Association  of  Alabama,  that  among  the 
convicts  of  that  state  consumption  prevails  to  an  alarming 
degree.  These  observations  also  show  that  among  this  class  the 
death  rate  from  consumption  is  on  the  increase.  Below  I  give 
figures  showing  the  per  cent,  of  death  rate  from  consumption 
among  Alabama  convicts  since  1882  : 

For  two  years  ending  September  30,  1884,  of  the  total 
number  of  deaths  consumption  caused  17.7  per  cent.;,  for  two 
years  ending  September,  1886,  of  all  deaths  consumption  caused 
36  per  cent ;  for  two  years  ending  September,  1888,  of  all  deaths 
consumption  caused  17  per  cent.;  for  two  years  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1890,  of  all  deaths  consumption  caused  10  per  cent;  for 
two  years  ending  September  30,  1892,  of  all  deaths  consumption 
caused  42.4  per  cent;  for  two  years  ending  September  30,  1894, 
of  all  deaths  consumption  caused  44.1  per  cent.;  for  two  years 
ending  September  30,  1896,  of  all  deaths  consumption  caused 
50.6  per  cent;  for  two  years  ending  September  30,  1898,  of  all 
deaths  consumption  caused  36.3  per  cent. 
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The  conditions  of  prison  life  are  favorable  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  disease.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  medical 
profession  that  the  negro  race  is  more  subject  to  this  disease  than 
are  the  whites.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Alabama  convicts 
are  negroes. 

Of  all  deaths  occurring  among  our  prison  population, 
according  to  the  last  national  census,  consumption  was  the  cause 
of  eleven  per  cent.  Of  all  deaths  among  state  convicts  in 
Alabama  for  ten  years  past  consumption  caused  thirty-six  per  cent. 

But  the  records  of  Alabama  are  not  alone  in  showing  a  large 
death  rate  from  consumption  among  a  prison  population.  For 
1895-96  consumption  was  the  cause  of  twenty-six  per  cent,  of 
all  deaths  in  the  penitentiary  of  Florida.  In  the  penitentiary  of 
Virginia  comsumption  was  the  cause  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  all 
the  deaths  for  1897.  For  1896-97  consumption  was  the  cause 
of  forty-one  and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  in  the 
penitentiary  of  Mississippi.  I  quote  from  the  biennial  of  the 
Rusk  Penitentiary  of  Texas  for  the  years  1895-96.  Dr.  A.  H. 
McCord,  prison  physician,  says,  *  that  fell  destroyer  (consumption) 
has  again  reaped  its  harvest,  claiming  nine  victims  out  of  nine- 
teen dying  from  natural  disease."  Dr.  R.  H.  Bush,  physician  for 
Hunts ville  Penitentiary  of  Texas,  for  1895-96  says  :  "  We  have 
had  thirty-three  deaths  from  tubercular  phthisis,  making  in  all 
fifty  deaths  in  prison  hospital — sixty-six  per  cent,  of  all  the 
deaths — and  should  our  penitentiary  population  and  this  disease 
increase  as  they  have  done  for  the  last  two  years,  we  will  in  a 
few  years  have  a  large  number  of  consumptives  to  care  for." 

These  reports  show  that  prison  life,  not  only  in  Alabama, 
but  in  other  states,  is  liable  to  consumption.  The  management 
of  the  prisons  of  Alabama  furnishes  conditions  specially  favorable 
for  the  propagation  of  consumption.  The  convicts  are  not  kept 
in  separate  cells,  but  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  are  kept  together 
in  large  cells.  During  winter  these  cells  are  made  close  for 
warmth.  Consumptive  convicts,  unless  actually  ill,  are  confined 
with  the  well  ones.  An  effort  is  made  to  cause  men  expectorat- 
ing to  spit  into  cuspidors  containing  fresh  lime,  but  this  cannot 
be  enforced.  The  results  are  as  might  be  expected,  an  atmos- 
phere full  of  the  germs  of  consumption,  an  alarming  death  rate 
from  that  disease  and  this  death  rate  is  growing  larger. 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  this  condition  and  that  is  to 
separate  the  consumptive  convicts  from  the  nonconsumptive. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  present  anything  new,  but 
simply  to  call  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  reform  in  convict 
management.  We  need  something  more  than  separate  wards  in 
the  same  hospitals  or  separate  buildings  on  the  same  grounds. 
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We  need  a  separate  camp  for  consumptives,  the  farther  from  the 
other  prisons  the  better,  in  order  to  give  the  nontuberculous 
prisoners  the  greatest  possible  immunity  from  this  disease. 
With  the  organization  of  such  a  camp  and  the  exercise  of  pains- 
taking care  in  detecting  consumption  in  its  early  stages  and  the 
prompt  removal  of  such  convicts  to  said  camp ;  in  doing  this  we 
shall  have  accomplished  all  that  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
disease  points  out  as  our  duty  in  the  premises. 

QuESTiON.^Do  you  attribute  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
disease  to  the  herding  together  ? 

Dr.  BLAKE. — Herding  together  and  failure  to  cause  these 
men  to  dispose  of  the  expectorations  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy 
the  germs. 

QUESTION. — What  per  cent,  of  consumptives  do  you  receive 
when  they  come  in  ? 

Dr.  BLAKE. — We  have  no  accurate  record.  I  am  sure  that 
a  large  percentage  of  negroes  have  it.  A  great  many  come  who 
are  never  able  to  do  any  work.  I  suspect  that  our  jails  are 
responsible  for  much,  possibly  for  more  than  the  prisons  them- 
selves. We  have  two  classes  of  convicts,  the  short  terms  and  the 
long  terms,  both  of  which  work  in  the  mines.  Although  the 
death  rate  of  the  counties  is  larger  than  of  the  state  prisoners,  yet 
the  per  cent,  of  deaths  caused  by  consumption  is  larger  among 
the  state  convicts,  showing  that  it  is  partly  contracted  in  the 
prison.  The  fact  that  the  death  rate  among  the  short  term 
convicts  is  nearly  double  what  it  is  among  the  long  term  shows 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  jails. 

QUESTION. — Do  you  keep  the  consumptives  separate? 

Dr.  BLAKE. — No,  they  are  all  together. 

QUESTION. — What  is  the  death  rate  of  state  convicts  ? 

Dr.  BLAKE. — Four  and  six-tenths  for  the  past  two  years  is 
the  lowest:  under  my  management  in  the  history  of  the  state.  I 
have  been  directing  this  department  for  the  past  two  years. 
There  has  been  an  improvement  in  that  time.  As  early  as  from 
1875  to  1880  the  death  rate  was  as  high  as  twenty-five  per  cent, 
annually. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  HEYMANN,  Dr.  BLAKE  said  the  single  cell 
system  had  been  at  one  time  in  force,  but  was  abandoned.  It 
has  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  possibly,  all  told,  it  is 
better. 

Mr.  HEYMANN  said  in  two  years  the  state  of  Louisiana  was 
to  take  charge  of  all  convicts,  and  no  more  could  be  hired  or 
leased,  and  he  hoped  there  would  be  a  model  prison  in  New 
Orleans. 

Dr.  BLAKE  said  the  penitentiary  commissioners  ought  to  find 
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out  which  of  the  prisoners  are  consumptive  and  put  them  in  a 
separate  prison  among  the  hills,  where  they  may  do  light  garden- 
ing. He  thought  a  consumptive  a  menace  to  the  good  health 
of  every  one  he  comes  in  contact  with. 

Mr.  SHIELDS  said  that  as  consumption  is  so  much  less  preva- 
lent in  the  South  he  would  like  to  know  if  the  heavy  death  rate 
in  the  prisons  was  due  to  the  management  and  character  of  the 
prisons,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  from 
other  states  as  to  whether  the  rate  of  death  was  more  or  less 
there. 

Dr.  BLAKE  said  the  death  rate  from  consumption  in  the 
southern  prisons  was  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  prisoners 
are  negroes,  who  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  white 
people. 

Superintendent  ScoTT  said  that  no  doubt  in  Massachusetts 
there  are  as  many  tuberculosis  cases.  The  prisoners  having  it 
are  separated  and  cared  for.  A  special  remedy  is  being  tried  with 
good  -effect,  and  many  cases  have  been  cured.  When  cured,  the 
prisoners  are  returned  to  the  regular  cells.  The  death  rate  has 
been  very  slight,  and  few  have  died  from  tuberculosis.  The 
governor  pardons  some  of  the  sick,  which  reduces  the  rate. 

Mr.  SCOTT  agreed  that  prisoners  of  this  character  ought  to 
be  separated  from  the  others.  He  admitted  that  the  prisoners  in 
his  prison  were  young  men,  but  said  that  as  he  understood  it, 
they  are  more  subject  to  consumption  than  when  past  thirty-five. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mrs.  ELLEN  CHENEY  JOHNSON, 
of  Massachusetts. 


SEPARATE    PRISON    FOR   WOMEN. 

BY   MRS.    EI^EN   CHENEY  JOHNSON,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF  THE   MASSA- 
CHUSETTS  REFORMATORY    PRISON    FOR   WOMEN. 

It  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  the  movement  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  prison  for  women  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  took  definite  shape  through  the  philanthropic 
efforts  of  a  few  thoughtful  and  devoted  women.  For  seven 
successive  years  they  carried  on  the  campaign,  moulding  public 
opinion  by  argument  and  persuasion,  and  besieging  the  legis- 
lature with  memorials  and  petitions,  until  their  perseverance  met 
its  well-earned  reward.  In  1874  a  bill  was  passed  which  placed 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  Prison  Commissoners  $300,000  "  for  the 
purchase  of  a  suitable  site,  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  prison 
with  proper  accommodations  for  three  hundred  female  convicts. " 

This  sum,  while  insufficient  for  the  purposes  indicated,  was 
welcomed  as  the  beginning  of  the  good  work.  Thirty  acres  of 
land  were  purchased  in  the  town  of  Sherborn,  and  matters  were 
pushed  so  vigorously  that  in  August,  1877,  the  prison  was 
completed,  and  the  first  prisoner  was  received  in  November  fol- 
lowing. 

Much  opposition  had  been  met  by  the  persevering  souls  to 
whom  the  success  of  this  enterprise  was  due,  and  now  that  the 
end  was  gained,  hostile  criticism  was  by  no  means, silenced.  The 
buildings,  the  cost  of  which  fell  within  the  appropriation,  had, 
and  still  have,  some  marked  defects  of  plan  and  construction. 
Officers  and  employees  were  new  to  the  work  and  to  each  other. 
A  system  of  management  had  yet  to  be  wrought  out  at  the  cost 
of  failures,  discouragements,  and  much  expenditure  of  time  and 
patience.  But  the  result  has  justified  the  wisdom  of  its  promoters, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women  is  today  a 
source  of  pride  to  the  Commonwealth. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  touch  upon  the  advantages,  per- 
haps I  ought  to  say  the  necessity,  of  a  separate  prison  for  women, 
but  this  necessity  while  perfectly  clear  to  those  who  have  given 
the  subject  thoughtful  consideration,  may  yet  fail  to  appear  in  its 
true  light  to  others  whose  attention  has  not  been  called  to  it. 

The  most  manifest  reason  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in 
prison  is  the  danger  arising  from  the  continued  enforced  associa- 
tion of  criminal  men  and  women  ;  danger  to  themselves,  to  the 
institution,  to  the  public.  The  most  accomplished  criminal  can 
learn  something  from  others  of  his  class,  and  the  less  experienced 
may  and  will  perfect  himself  in  the  teachings  of  vice,  awaiting 
only  freedom  and  its  opportunities  to  put  them  into  practice. 
Thus  imprisonment  defeats  its  own  aims — the  diminution  of 
crime,  and  the  reform  of  the  criminal. 

A  second  reason  for  the  establishment  of  separate  prisons 
for  the  sexes  is  that  criminal  women  are  better  understood  and 
controlled  by  their  own  sex.  The  influence  thus  exercised  is  in 
all  respects  more  natural,  more  healthy,  more  effective,  a  truth 
readily  recognized  when  we  reflect  upon  the  character  of  such 
women,  slaves  of  depraved  and  vicious  habits,  often  with  health, 
nerve,  self-control  and  self-respect  broken  or  destroyed.  None 
but  a  women  can  understand  the  mental  vagaries  arising  from 
certain  physical  conditions — the  temper,  the  obstinacy,  the 
waywardness,  the  lack  of  will-power,  the  sway  of  impulse,  all 
referable  to  diseased  bodies  and  unstrung  nerves,  the  legitimate 
result  of  a  life  of  sin. 
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A  woman  of  this  class,  weak  and  wicked  though  she  be,  has 
yet  her  rights,  a  right  to  repent,  to  forsake  sin,  to  strive  for  a 
better  future.  Upon  the  state  rests  the  obligation  to  secure  to 
her  those  rights  by  placing  her  under  such  influences  as  will 
most  effectively  rouse  her  to  repentance,  and  revive  in  her  that 
spark  of  the  divine  which  she  has  done  her  sinful  best  to 
extinguish. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  a  woman's  prison  is  one  not 
generally  recognized,  although  so  wise  a  philanthropist  as 
Elizabeth  Frye  mentions  it  in  a  little  book  on  prison  reform 
published  now  seventy  years  ago,  and  that  is  that  the  seclusion 
of  women  prisoners  by  themselves  deprived  of  all  communica- 
tion with  men  of  any  rank  forms  no  small  part  of  their 
punishment. 

Women,  in  prison  or  out,  do  not  choose  to  live  their  lives 
entirely  apart  from  men,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  so  is  a 
wholesome  element  of  discipline. 

These  were  the  arguments  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
impelled  the  philanthropic  women,  to  whose  steadfastness  in  the 
face  of  intense  opposition,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  owes  pri- 
marily her  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  an  institution  whose 
superintendency  I  have  had  the  honor  to  hold  for  fifteen  years, 
and  in  the  existence  of  which  I  felt  the  keenest  interest,  even 
before  it  became  an  accomplished  fact.  From  the  earliest  days 
of  the  movement  the  thought  of  reform  as  the  end  of  punishment 
was  central  in  the  minds  of  its  promoters,  and  remains  such  to- 
day. It  is  to  this  work,  therefore,  and  the  system  upon  which 
it  is  conducted,  that  I  ask  your  attention  for  a  little  time. 

Following  out  the  principle  that  male  and  female  convicts 
should  have  separate  prisons,  it  was  manifestly  better  that  female 
convicts  themselves  should  not  be  allowed  to  associate  promis- 
cuously with  each  other — the  young  with  the  old,  the  merely 
weak  with  the  wilfully  wicked,  the  inexperienced  in  sin  with  the 
hardened  and  habitual  offender.  To  avoid  this  evil  a  system  of 
grading  was  proposed,  under  which  the  prisoners  should  be 
classified  in  four  divisions,  or  grades,  and  each  grade  should  be 
completely  isolated  from  the  others.  With  this  purpose  in  view, 
the  buildings  were  planned.  The  general  arrangement  includes 
three  parallel  wings,  connected  with  each  other  by  cross- 
structures,  and  with  the  superintendent's  residence  in  front,  by  a 
room  over  an  arched  driveway ;  upon  which  driveway  .both  resi- 
dence and  main  building  open.  The  ground  floor  of  the  first 
parallel  is  occupied  by  the  officers  in  the  centre,  and  by  the 
second  and  third  divisions  at  either  end  ;  the  second  floor  con- 
tains apartments  for  officers  and  matrons ;  on  the  third  floor  is 
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the  chapel.  The  second  parallel  is  occupied  by  the  fourth 
division,  and  by  the  industrial  department — that  is,  the  kitchens, 
and  the  sewing  and  other  work-rooms.  In  the  third  parallel  are 
the  hospital,  the  nursery — the  latter,  as  well  as  the  maternity 
ward,  a  most  essential  part  of  a  woman's  prison — and  the  division 
known  as  probation,  a  grade  preliminary  to  the  regular  divisions, 
and  differing  from  them  somewhat  in  conditions  and  require- 
ments. 

The  first  division  has  quarters  in  one  of  the  connecting 
wings  between  the  parallels,  and  the  remaining  space  is  devoted 
to  store  rooms,  school  room,  silk  room,  and  to  solitary  work- 
rooms, used  in  cases  calling  for  discipline.  In  the  basement  are 
the  laundry,  dairy,  and  part  of  the  culinary  department.  Through 
each  parallel  runs  a  corridor  eight  or  ten  feet  wide. 

I  might  mention  incidentally  that  the  buildings  contain 
about  one  thousand  doors,  nearly  every  one  unlocked  and  locked 
by  each  official  who  passes  through  them,  and  about  two 
thousand  windows. 

By  the  arrangement  described,  the  different  grades  occupy 
each  its  own  cell  quarters  and  recreation  room,  and  have  each  its 
own  dining  room  near  the  prisoners'  kitchen.  The  different 
grades  are  brought  together  only  in  the  work  rooms,  the  school 
room  and  the  chapel,  in  all  of  which  places  conversation  is 
forbidden.  In  the  chapel,  furthermore,  the  grades  are  separated 
by  broad  aisles,  so  that  under  no  circumstances  do  the  divisions 
associate  with  each  other.  Indeed,  unrestrained  intercourse  is 
prevented  as  much  as  possible,  even  among  members  of  the 
same  division,  the  short  time  allowed  each  day  for  recreation 
being  the  only  opportunity  for  social  meeting. 

Perhaps  some  details  of  our  routine  method  may  be  inter- 
esting and  suggestive. 

Every  prisoner  arrives  at  the  institution  in  charge  of  an 
officer,  who  delivers  her  to  the  superintendent  or  deputy,  together 
with  a  document  known  as  a  mittimus,  giving  the  crime  for 
which  she  is  sentenced.  A  record  is  made  of  her  nativity, 
parentage  and  age,  and  she  is  forwarded  to  the  bathroom  for 
thorough  treatment  with  soap  and  water.  She  is  then  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  plain  blue  denim,  with  coarse  but  comfortable  under- 
clothing, and  taken  to  the  dispensary  for  physical  examination. 
Her  condition  of  body  is  ascertained  minutely,  and  every  detail 
is  put  on  record,  together  with  any  marks  or  peculiarities  which 
might  at  some  time  be  useful  in  identifying  the  woman. 

Her  prison  life  is  then  fairly  begun.  The  first  division  she 
enters  is  called  probation.  Here,  if  committed  for  the  first  time, 
she  remains  about  one  month.  During  this  month  she  occupies 
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a  room  ten  by  twelve,  and  is  kept  in  complete  isolation,  seeing 
no  one  except  the  superintendent,  the  doctor,  and  the  matron  in 
charge  of  the  division.  Work  is  assigned  and  reading  matter  is 
supplied,  and  for  active  exercise  she  is  required  to  do  some  labor 
near  her  room,  never,  however,  being  allowed  to  see  or  be  seen 
by  other  prisoners.  She  has  no  privileges,  and  neither  writes  nor 
receives  letters. 

There  are  many  points  to  be  gained  by  this  month  in 
probation.  If  the  woman  has  just  ended  a  season  of  dissipation, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  she  has  time  to  become  thoroughly  sober, 
to  grow  quiet,  to  reflect,  and  to  prepare  her  mind  in  some  degree 
for  the  discipline  of  the  regular  grades.  She  becomes  accustomed 
to  restraint,  she  learns  to  be  quiet,  to  sit  still,  to  apply  herself  to 
her  work,  and  if  she  has  never  done  so,  she  acquires  a  degree  of 
skill  with  her  needle.  On  the  other  hand  those  in  charge  of  her 
learn  something  of  her  character  and  tendencies,  and  are  better 
prepared  to  deal  with  her  afterward.  Another  advantage  of  this 
isolation  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  that  the  news  brought  by  the 
woman  from  the  criminal  scenes  she  has  left,  becomes  old  and 
comparatively  uninteresting  to  other  prisoners,  by  the  time  she 
has  an  opportunity  to  relate  it. 

Upon  the  conduct  of  the  woman  while  in  probation  depends 
to  some  extent  the  length  of  her  stay.  If  she  is  quiet  and 
obedient,  and  develops  no  traits  that  would  render  her  influence 
harmful  to  the  other  prisoners,  the  period  of  probation  is  reduced 
to  two  weeks  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  month  is  doubled  in 
case  of  a  second  sentence.  Furthermore,  a  first-comer  under  a 
sentence  of  less  than  two  years,  goes  from  probation  to  division 
two,  omitting  division  one. 

Before  entering  the  division  she  goes  to  the  superintendent's 
office,  where  the  rules  for  her  conduct  are  read  and  explained, 
and  she  receives  some  friendly  but  straight-forward  counsel. 
Among  other  things  she  is  cautioned  not  to  relate,  either  to  her 
superiors  or  her  companions,  the  story  of  her  past,  but  to 
consider  that  the  door  is  closed  upon  it,  and  that  her  only  out- 
look must  be  forward  and  upward.  She,  then,  if  willing  to  do 
so,  not  otherwise,  signs  a  book  authorizing  the  superintendent  to 
open  all  letters  and  packages  addressed  to  her  during  her  impris- 
onment, and  to  deal  with  them  as  thought  best.  If  she  refuses 
her  signature,  which  she  is  quite  free  to  do,  her  mail  is  kept  and 
delivered  to  her  unopened  upon  her  return  to  liberty.  The  next 
step  is  to  make  as  clear  as  possible  to  her  understanding  the 
system  of  marking,  with  its  attendant  gain  or  loss,  and  a  card  is 
given  her,  showing  the  number  of  marks  necessary  for  promotion 
to  the  next  division,  the  number  of  days  in  which  those  marks 
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may  be  obtained  if  she  is  diligent  and  obedient,  and  the  date  of 
promotion.  A  perfect  week,  in  which  no  complaint  is  brought 
against  her  either  for  work  or  conduct,  counts  ten.  Every  credit 
forfeited  by  carelessness  or  disobedience  puts  the  time  of  promo- 
tion further  away,  and  the  loss  of  ten  credits  cancels  an  entire 
day  of  what  is  known  as  u  commuted  time,"  a  remission  of 
three  or  more  days  each  month,  allowed  by  law  to  every  well- 
behaved  prisoner. 

The  suit  of  plain  blue  denim  is  then  exchanged  for  one  of 
blue  checked  gingham  with  a  double  white  stripe  marking  her 
as  a  member  of  division  two.  In  this  grade  she  mingles  for  the 
first  time  with  her  fellow  prisoners  but  under  close  oversight  and 
with  many  limitations.  She  may  also  receive  letters  from  her 
friends  outside  and  may  write  once  a  month  in  reply,  all  mail,  of 
course,  coming  under  the  censorship  of  the  proper  official.  If 
the  woman  is  illiterate,  that  is  if  she  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
she  is  required  to  attend  a  daily  school  session,  otherwise  she 
does  not  receive  this  privilege  until  she  enters  the  next  grade. 

The  cells  of  division  two  are  not  strictly  cells,  they  are 
rooms  six  by  ten,  supplied  with  only  such  articles  as  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  these  of  the  plainest  kind.  The  windows 
are  of  ordinary  size,  the  glass  in  the  lower  sash  is  painted  white 
and  the  whole  is  protected  outside  by  heavy  iron  network.  The 
doors  are  of  stout  wooden  slats  sloping  outward  like  those  of  a 
blind,  allowing  circulation  of  air  and  sound.  All  the  divisions 
above  the  first  have  doors  and  windows  of  the  same  kind.  The 
dining-room  of  division  two  is  supplied  with  coarse  and  often 
disfigured  crockery.  Their  recreation  room  contains  no  abund- 
ance of  material  for  amusement  and  its  walls  are  bare  of  decora- 
tion. The  women  of  division  two  as  they  walk  in  single  file 
through  the  corridors,  are  compelled  to  carry  the  hands  clasped 
behind  the  back,  and  the  library  book,  which  every  woman  is 
sure  to  have  about  her,  must  be  kept,  when  not  in  use,  in  a 
pocket  made  for  the  purpose. 

The  general  intention  is  to  make  each  division  a  little  more 
attractive  than  the  one  preceeding  it,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
blunt  the  edge  of  a  woman's  ambition  to  reach  the  next  higher. 
The  time  spent  in  division  two  on  a  first  sentence  is  one-third  of 
the  term  of  imprisonment. 

If  a  member  fails  in  her  duty  she  may  lose  credits,  or  even 
be  degraded  to  a  lower  division. 

In  division  three  some  slight  additional  privileges  are 
acquired.  The  blue  gingham  dress  contains  three  white  stripes, 
the  arms  may  be  folded  in  front  while  in  line  of  march,  daily 
attendance  upon  the  school  session  is  allowed,  a  letter  may  be 
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written  once  in  two  weeks,  and  the  women  have  the  right  of 
membership  in  one  of  the  clubs  formed  among  the  prisoners. 
The  dining  room  of  the  third  division  is  slightly  better  furnished 
than  that  of  division  two,  but  the  cells  are  no  larger,  and  the 
general  conditions  are  about  the  same. 

Division  four  stands  far  beyond  the  others  in  point  of 
privilege.  The  dress  is  marked  by  four  white  stripes ;  the 
library  book  may  be  carried  in  sight,  under  the  left  arm,  while 
the  right  swings  free  ;  the  cells  are  seven  by  ten,  and  furnished 
for  comparative  comfort  ;  the  walls  of  the  recreation  room  are 
decorated  with  pictures,  plants  fill  the  windows,  and  canary  birds 
fly  at  large.  Another  dearly  prized  privilege  is  the  electric  light, 
which  burns  in  the  fourth  division  rooms  till  eight  in  the 
evening,  while  no  light  is  allowed  in  the  rooms  of  the  other 
divisions.  The  appliances  of  the  dining  room  are  perfect  of 
their  kind,  and  certain  indulgences  are  granted  in  the  way  of 
food.  Perhaps  tea  four  times  a  month,  and  butter  once  a  week, 
might  scarcely  seem  to  us  an  extreme  indulgence,  but  I  assure 
you  it  is  regarded  as  such  by  the  Sherborn  prisoners. 

The  fourth  division  is  subdivided  into  two  grades.  In  the 
lower  of  these  are  those  women  who  have  attained  the  positiorn 
in  spite  of  failures  and  downfalls,  and  whose  purpose  to  do 
right  can  not  be  depended  upon  with  certainty.  The  members 
of  the  lower  grade  can  never  attain  the  higher.  The  place  is 
reserved  for  those  alone  whose  record  from  the  first  has  been 
unbroken  by  any  act  of  disobedience  or  unfaithfulness.  These 
are  known  as  trust  women,  and  are  privileged  to  wear  the  only 
form  of  ornament  allowed  in  the  prison,  a  small  silver  T  fastening 
a  tiny  bow  of  red  ribbon  upon  the  breast,  the  ribbon  designating 
the  wearer  as  a  Trust  woman,  and  the  T  standing  for  "  Temper- 
ance, Truth  and  Trust,"  the  motto  of  the  temperance  society  to 
which  most  of  the  women  belong.  If  she  is  not  a  member  of 
the  club,  a  rare  exception,  she  wears  the  bow  only.  Certain 
small  but  valued  privileges  belong  exclusively  to  this  grade  ;  its 
members  have  considerable  freedom  of  action,  and  are  entrusted 
with  responsible  duties,  in  the  discharge  of  which  they  are 
generally  willing  and  faithful. 

Trust  women  may  be  indentured  to  domestic  service  if  they 
so  desire,  until  the  expiration  of  sentence,  and  results  of  this 
system  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  demand  for  such 
domestic  helpers  as  we  can  furnish  is  ahead  of  the  supply,  and 
applications  are  always  on  file  awaiting  their  turn.  Of  course 
the  women  are  sent  only  into  families  and  localities  where  the 
influence  will  tend  to  guard  them  from  temptation  and  to  confirm 
their  good  purpose.  They  remain  under  state  supervision,  and 
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if  their  conduct  is  not  what  it  should  be,  they  are  returned  to  us 
to  coniplete  their  sentence,  losing  thereby  the  commuted  time  by 
which  the  imprisonment  would  have  been  considerably  shortened. 
That  this  should  occasionally  happen  is  to  be  expected,  prisoners 
being  no  less  human  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  domestic  service 
not  being  always  the  attractive  thing  it  might  be,  but  I  am  safe 
in  asserting  that  our  indentured  women  fill  their  places  as  long 
and.  as  acceptably  as  the  majority  of  free  and  independent  serving 
women,  too  free  and  too  independent,  perhaps,  for  the  mutual 
good  of  employer  and  employed. 

Letters  are  constantly  being  received  from  our  women 
expressing  their  gratitude  for  what  has  been  taught  them,  their 
pleasure  in  their  new  surroundings,  and  their  purpose  to  bury 
the  past,  and  to  work  out  a  self-respecting  future.  One  such 
letter,  recently  received  from  a  woman  who  had  learned  while  in 
prison  everything  she  knew  about  cooking  and  housekeeping, 
relates  with  pardonable  pride  how  she  had  prepared  an  entire 
dinner  for  the  family,  and  so  gratified  them  that  they  wished  to 
reward  her  with  a  present.  And  more  strangely  yet  she  adds : 
u  But  I  did  not  want  a  present.  I  wanted  them  to  know  that  I 
could  do  it." 

Another  letter  received  about  the  same  time  tells  of  a  happy 
married  life,  of  money  in  the  bank,  of  a  home  of  their  own  in 
prospect,  of  a  fixed  purpose  to  be  a  good  wife  to  a  good  husband, 
and  clinches  it  all  with  the  statement  that  her  father  did  the 
best  thing  he  ever  did  for  her  in  his  life  when  he  sent  her  to  the 
Sherborn  prison. 

I  have  described  at  some  length  our  system  of  grading  and 
marking,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  of  great  value  in  controlling 
the  prisoners,  and  in  carrying  out  our  basal  principle  of  reform. 
Until  ambition  is  aroused,  the  woman's  case  is  hopeless.  If  she 
aspires  to  nothing  better  than  she  has  already  attained,  it  is 
never  safe  to  rely  upon  her  apparent  penitence  or  purpose  of 
reform  ;  but  once  stir  within  her  an  ambition  for  something, 
even  if  it  be  no  more  than  the  slight  privileges  accorded  to  the 
grade  above  her,  and  the  good  work  is  begun.  Experience 
confirms  this  theory.  The  brightening  face,  the  lighter  footstep, 
the  growing  spirit  of  patience  and  cheerfulness,  all  bear  testimony 
to  a  new  element  in  the  lives  of  these  women,  always  sinful, 
generally  ignorant,  too  often  degraded  and  besotted  as  they  are. 

The  employments  of  our  prisoners  are  as  various  as  circum- 
stances allow,  aiming  always  to  train  them  in  those  occupations 
which  they  will  find  most  practical  and  necessary  when  they 
return  to  freedom.  Housekeeping  and  home-making,  sewing  by 
hand  and  machine,  knitting,  dairy  and  laundry  work,  nursing, 
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silk  culture,  and  upon  occasion  light  outdoor  work,  such  as 
sorting  and  tapping  vegetables,  husking  corn,  planting  and 
gathering  potatoes,  or  raking  leaves  from  the  lawn.  As  a  rule, 
a  woman  is  given  work  which  she  does  not  know  how  to  do, 
rather  than  what  she  does,  the  purpose  being  not  that  the  state 
may  profit  by  her  labor  so  much  as  that  she  may  be  qualified  for 
a  future  of  honest,  self-supporting  industry.  To  the  same  end 
she  receives,  if  necessary,  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  The 
illiterate  prisoners,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  spend  two 
hours  a  day  for  five  days  a  week  in  the  school  room,  and  those 
who  develop  a  taste  for  study,  if  they  are  faithful  to  their  duties 
elsewhere,  are  rewarded  by  admission  to  a  higher  class  which 
meets  four  evenings  in  the  week. 

A  prisoner's  day  beginning  early  and  closing  early,  should 
of  course  be  well  filled  with  such  duties  as  will  leave  small 
leisure  for  idleness  or  for  social  intercourse  with  others  of  her 
kind ;  and  yet  some  time  must  be  allowed  for  relaxation,  not 
only  because  the  prisoner's  dull  round  of  duty  will  be  brightened 
by  looking  forward  to  recreation  time,  but  because  the  recreation 
itself  can  be  made  an  additional  means  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing. Each  division  of  the  Sherborn  prison  has  its  own  recreation 
room,  in  which  the  women  assemble  for  a  short  time  (half  hour) 
after  dinner  every  day.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  if  left 
without  check  or  guidance,  they  will  do  little  else  than  rehearse 
their  past  and  plan  for  their  future. 

Feeble  aspirations  after  good  can  be  extinguished,  and 
unruly  spirits  can  be  encouraged  in  no  way  so  effectually  as  by 
allowing  unrestrained  conversation  among  prisoners.  It  has 
been  our  policy,  therefore,  to  break  into  and  even  abolish  this 
sort  of  recreation,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  arousing  in 
the  women  any  suspicion  of  our  object ;  since  if  they  were 
antagonized,  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  movement  would  be 
largely  lost.  To  this  end  we  introduced  simple  entertainments — 
readings,  music,  illustrated  talks,  special  exercises  for  special 
days,  until  in  one  way  and  another  the  desired  result  has  been  in 
large  degree  attained.  These  exercises  are  held  either  in  the 
recreation  rooms  or  in  the  chapel,  as  suits  the  occasion.  They 
are  often  impromptu,  and  almost  always  unannounced  to  the 
prisoners,  so  that  the  danger  of  losing  something  that  may  be  in 
store  for  her  keeps  many  a  careless  woman  on  her  best  behavior, 
and  adds  another  element  of  power  to  the  lever  by  which  we  are 
trying  to  lift  her  into  self-respecting  womanhood. 

I  have  told  you  of  our  buildings  and  of  the  occupations 
and  recreations  of  our  prisoners,  but  I  have  not  touched  upon 
our  theory  of  punishment.  Strictly  speaking,  we  have  no  theory 
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of  punishment.  It  is  one  of  the  gratifying  results  of  our  graded 
system  that  ambition  to  attain  further  privileges  and  honors 
tends  to  such  self-control  and  obedience  as  renders  punishment 
in  any  serious  sense  a  comparatively  rare  thing ;  so  much 
stronger  is  hope  than  fear.  A  reprimand,  kindly  but  firmly 
administered,  a  little  private  talk  in  the  office,  the  loss  of  credit 
marks  and  consequent  postponement  of  promotion,  reduction  to 
a  lower  division,  rendering  the  trust  grade  forever  unattainable — 
these  are  sufficient,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  bring  a 
woman  to  a  right  status,  and  remind  her  in  a  salutary  way  of 
the  majesty  of  law.  If  they  fail,  there  is  the  solitary  workroom, 
a  lighted  room  ten  feet  by  twelve,  with  a  solid  door  which  admits 
no  sound  from  outside,  in  which  the  prisoner  stays  and  works 
alone,  seen  only  by  those  in  charge  of  her,  until  solitude  has 
wrought  the  desired  effect.  A  week  is  the  minimum  time  of 
this  punishment ;  on  a  second  visit  the  offender  remains  two 
weeks,  and  longer  still  for  each  succeeding  offense.  For  extreme 
cases  there  remain  the  cells  known  as  u  dark  solitary,"  but  these, 
I  am  glad  to  say,' are  not  often  needed.  Stubborn  resistance  to 
authority,  destruction  of  state  property,  threatening  life,  or 
assaulting  an  officer,  are  punished  by  confinement  in  solitude  and 
darkness,  and  a  fare  of  bread  and  water.  The  duration  of  this 
punishment  is  understood  to  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  pris- 
oner. She  is  released  at  once  upon  repentance  and  a  promise  of 
good  behavior. 

The  methods  and  management  of  the  Massachusetts  prison 
are  founded  upon  certain  broad  and  well-defined  principles.  Of 
these  perhaps  I  should  place  first  the  purpose  had  in  view  from 
the  earliest  inception  of  the  undertaking,  and  which  is  still  the 
leading  article  in  our  creed — and  that  is,  that  reform  should  be 
the  highest  aim  of  punishment  The  unregenerate  heart  would 
deal  with  a  criminal  much  as  it  would  deal  with  its  personal 
enemies — it  would  take  revenge  for  one  injury  by  inflicting  another 
and  square  the  account  by  shutting  the  offender  up  where  he 
can  not  retaliate  in  his  turn.  That  this  has  too  often  been  the 
spirit  of  penal  institutions  cannot  be  denied.  But  the  offender 
must  sooner  or  later  be  set  free,  and  unless  he  shows  a  more 
forgiving  temper  than  was  shown  toward  him,  he  will  not  fail  to 
go  on  in  his  old  ways  from  bad  to  worse.  Criminals,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  cowards,  and  his  punishment  has  not  inspired  him  with 
fear  of  the  law,  but  with  caution,  and  with  animosity  toward 
those  who  inflicted  it.  But  if  while  he  is  under  restraint  he  can 
be  brought  to  see  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and  can  be  moved 
with  shame  for  his  past  and  a  determination  to  redeem  it  by  his 
future,  the  state  has  lost  a  criminal  and  gained  a  citizen.  There- 
fore we  place  reform  as  the  first  object  of  punishment. 
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A  second  principle  is  a  profound  belief  that  no  human  being 
is  beyond  reform  so  long  as  life  and  reason  remain.  We  call 
certain  cases  hopeless — they  are  never  hopeless.  We  say  a 
prisoner  is  incorrigible,  we  ought  not  to  admit  the  word,  or  the 
condition  it  implies.  We  have  no  right  to  limit  the  Divine 
power,  no  right  to  say  of  any  soul  that  the  divine  spark  within 
it  can  never  be  rekindled.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
we  belive  in  the  possibility  of  reform  for  simple  women,  and  that 
they  know  that  we  believe  in  it.  Our  faith  in  them  will  stir  and 
strengthen  their  faith  in  themselves,  and  will  open  before  them 
a  door  into  a  new  world  where  the  past  shall  be  forever  past  and 
the  future  full  of  blessed  possibilities. 

Another  principle  of  our  work  is  that  it  is  useless  to  dig 
weeds  out  of  the  soil  and  delay  our  planting  of  the  grain  until 
the  weeds  are  dead.  Weeds  never  die  until  they  are  smothered 
and  rooted  out  by  the  overwhelming  growth  of  the  good  seed. 
Therefore  we  must  drop  it  in  grain  by  grain,  here  and  there  as 
we  see  an  opening  till  its  pushing  roots  and  vigorous  stems 
weaken  and  finally  overpower  the  weeds. 

u  Old  inbred  habits  will  make  resistance,  but  by  better 
habits  they  shall  be  entirely  overcome."  "The  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  turn  them  out  by  bringing  in  others  stronger  than 
they  who  will,  little  by  little,  get  the  mastery  over  them." 

There  is  great  need  in  this  work  of  patience  and  kindness, 
as  well  as  of  firmness  and  decision.  Scolding  a  woman  for  her 
misdemeanors,  holding  her  faults  and  shortcomings  up  before 
her  is  the  surest  way  to  harden  her  heart,  to  stiffen  her  rebellious 
will  and  to  defeat  our  own  object.  A  recognition  of  her  better 
qualities  and  of  her  efforts  to  do  well,  a  word  of  advice  or  of  com- 
mendation will  often  work  wonders  with  a  woman  whose  life, 
aside  from  its  sinfulness,  has  pretty  surely  been  one  of  hardship 
and  repression. 

They  need  our  forbearance,  our  sympathy,  our  love.  They 
need  our  help  to  turn  defeat  into  victory;  they  need  a  prison,, 
since  prisons  must  be,  which  will  make  most  impassable  the 
barriers  between  them  and  their  past,  and  most  accessible  the 
narrow  way  to  an  upright,  industrious,  self-respecting  future. 
Then  the  prison  portal  becomes  to  the  weak  and  erring  a  door  of 
hope  through  which  they  pass,  by  the  way  of  suffering,  from  the 
darkness  of  sin  into  the  open  light  of  personal  liberty  and 
integrity. 

Mr.  HEYMANN  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the' people  and 
the  Association  for  the  coming  of  Mrs.  Johnson  to  instruct  them, 
and  then  he  talked  .about  the  need  of  prisons  for  women  here. 
Here,  he  said,  no  one  seemed  to  think  there  was  any  need  of 
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separate  prisons  for  women,  but  they  were  placed  in  charge  of 
the  jailers  the  same  as  the  men.  He  did  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing against  the  jailers,  because  they  get  mad  quickly,  but  they 
get  their  positions  by  politics,  and  the  one  who  can  get  the  most 
votes  gets  the  position.  He  thought  that  when  it  was  announced 
that  Mrs.  Johnson  was  to  speak  there  would  be  as  many  as  five 
hundred  women  present,  but  there  were  only  a  few.  If  it  took 
seven  years  for  the  women  in  Massachusetts  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  a  law  for  separate  prisons,  a  little  more  time  might  be  allowed 
here,  but  he  hoped  that  the  women  would  take  up  the  matter  and 
secure  a  woman's  prison.  There  was  one  thing  to  say  in  excuse 
of  the  women — there  are  very  few  women  prisoners  in  Louisiana. 
In  going  through  the  parish  prison  he  saw  only  two  or  three 
white  women  and  a  couple  of  dozen  colored  ones.  He  also  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  there  were  no  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Prison  Reform  Association  except  from  this  city,  while  in  Ohio 
and  Illinois  and  other  states  there  were  officers  of  the  Association 
from  every  county,  but  he  hoped  that  the  work  would  spread. 
He  urged  the  women  to  take  hold  and  work  up  the  prison  for 
women,  and  said  that  the  reformers  wanted  the  women  to  help. 
The  next  paper  was  by  Mrs.  ADINA  MITCHELL,  of  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


THE   GIRLS   DEPARTMENT   OF   WHITTER  STATE   SCHOOL 

AND 
THE   REFORMATION    OF   INCORRIGIBLE   AND   WAYWARD   GIRLS. 

BY 

ADINA   MITCHEI,!,, 

PRESIDENT  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  WHITTER  STATE  SCHOOL, 
LOS  ANGLES,   CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — The  invitation 
that  came  across  the  continent  to  the  far  Pacific  from 
the  National  Prison  Association,  asking  for  a  paper  on  juvenile 
reform,  was  received  by  me  with  a  thrill  of  delight, 
and  at  once  my  thoughts  took  rapid  flight  as  to  the  testimony  I 
might  give  in  regard  to  this  delicate  and  intricate  problem  of 
sociology. 
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Upon  the  receipt  of  the  program,  I  observed  that  the  paper 
asked  of  me  was  to  be  upon  a  subject  that  lies  close  to  my  heart, 
the  girls  of  the  Whittier  State  School.  While  I  have  worked 
with  the  boys  of  the  school  as  ardently,  loving  them  as  tenderly, 
and  having  as  good  results  from  them  as  from  the  girls,  still  from 
the  time  1  first  came  into  the  work  I  felt  that  the  girls  needed  my 
support  far  more  than  the  boys,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  know- 
ledge of  their  helplessness  and  weakness  and  the  condemnation  by 
the  public  generally  of  this  class  appealed  to  my  sense  of  justice. 
As  I  grew  in  the  work  I  soon  realized  that  the  fundamental  part 
of  true  reform  must  begin  with  womankind,  for  the  girls  are  to 
be  the  mothers  of  the  future  generation.  With  them,  in  a 
measure,  lies  the  future  welfare  of  home  and  country,  and  their 
influence  may  govern  and  control  public  thought  and  sentiment 
to  a  wonderful  extent  through  inheritance  and  training. 

The  Whittier  State  School  for  juvenile  delinquents  is  located 
at  the  town  of  Whittier,  in  Los  Angeles  County.  It  is  an  indus- 
trial and  scholastic  institution  of  correction  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  was  created  and  is  maintained  by  the  State  of  California. 
The  Girls'  Department  with  which  it  is  my  purpose  to  deal,  is 
situated  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Boys'  Depart- 
ment, and  in  itself  comprises  about  five  acres  of  ornamental 
grounds  and  gardens,  enclosed  by  an  ornate  fence  for  privacy. 
The  main  buildings  are  three  in  number — two  cottages  and  an 
industrial  building. 

The  Girls  Department  of  the  Whittier  State  School  was  at 
one  time  considered  an  almost  hopeless  problem.  Now  it  is  the 
chief  pride,  and  it  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  it  will  compare 
favorably  with  like  institutions,  if  it  does  not  excel  many.  I  make 
this  last  assertion  upon  the  basis  of  results  accomplished. 

As  to  the  workings  of  the  Girls'  department :  it  is  conducted 
on  the  cottage  plan,  and  just  here  I  wish  to  say  I  believe  the 
cottage  plan  is  the  proper  and  successful  method  of  conducting 
reformatory  work,  and  no  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  should 
every  live  in  a  cottage.  For  it  is  false  economy  to  crowd 
children  into  cottages  and  expect  good  results.  If  there  are  more 
than  twenty-five  in  a  cottage  there  can  be  little  individual  work, 
and  after  all  it  is  individual  work  that  is  effective.  And  I  do 
not  believe  in  large  institutions  with  many  cottages  and  pupils 
under  one  supervision.  It  makes  too  large  a  community.  The 
closer  the  classification  the  better  results  are  accomplished. 

At  present  there  are  fifty  girls  in  this  school.  There  are 
four  industrial  departments  :  sewing,  housekeeping,  cooking  and 
laundry ;  each  is  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  who  gives 
instruction  and  sees  that  the  tasks  are  properly  performed.  The 
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matrons  take  charge  of  the  pupils  on  the  playground  when  they 
have  finished  their  studies  in  the  schoolroom  and  performed  their 
work  in  the  industrial  departments.  The  girls  are  classified  by 
two  companies  "  A  "  and  "  B,"  u  A  "  being  the  larger  girls  who 
are  at  their  trades  in  the  morning  and  attend  school  in  the  after- 
noon, and  u  B  "  the  younger  and  smaller  children  who  attend 
school  in  the  morning  and  the  trades  in  the  afternoon.  There 
are  six  grades  in  the  school.  Each  grade  carries  three  and  four 
lines  of  work.  Necessarily  the  classes  are  more  or  less  combined. 
The  endeavor  is  to  teach  the  common  school  branches  thor- 
oughly. Letter  writing  is  made  to  constitute  a  very  important 
feature,  partly  because  the  letters  go  to  the  homes  of  the  children> 
but  particularly  to  teach  them  composition.  , 

Half  of  the  day's  work  is  devoted  to  scholastic  training  and 
the  other  half  to  industrial  occupation.  The  scholastic  instruction 
is  not  permitted  to  be  secondary,  but  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
industrial.  I  believe  that  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
its  wonderful  scientific  inventions  and  tremendous  progress  and 
advancement  along  every  line  of  industry,  that  a  mere  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing  and  numbers  is  insufficient  for  such 
children.  Many  on  reaching  the  reform  school,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  and  fifteen,  cannot  even  read  or  write,  and  have  not  the 
least  desire  for  such  knowledge.  And  in  almost  every  instance 
the  lack  of  this  knowledge  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  their 
isolation.  Consequently  these  children  have  to  be  aroused  and 
stimulated  by  mental  work,  and  with  the  growth  of  knowledge 
of  this  character  there  comes  higher  and  better  and  nobler 
thoughts  of  life,  and  they  become  intellectual  and  humane.  It  i& 
not  enough  to  simply  teach  them  industrial  training,  but  their 
mental  faculties  must  be  developed  and  strengthened,  or  their 
progress  along  lines  of  industrial  work  is  tedious  and  faulty. 

The  aim  of  the  management  of  the  Whittier  State  School  is 
to  train  the  girls  to  be  practical  housekeepers.  And  as  above  all 
a  good  housekeeper  must*  know  how  to  cook,  too  much  cannot 
be  done  to  impart  knowledge  in  the  art  of  cookery  ;  for  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  say  if  we  had  more  competent  cooks  there  would 
be  less  drunkenness,  unhappy  families,  divorces  and  suicides,  and 
fewer  children  in  orphan  asylums  and  institutions  of  reform,  and 
I  even  venture  to  say  that  in  the  populations  of  insane  asylums 
and  prisons  there  would  be  a  decided  decrease. 

Our  children  are  taught  to  sew,  both  plain  sewing  and 
dressmaking,  which  they  do  very  tastily.  Beautiful  Spanish 
drawn  work  and  many  kinds  of  fancy  needlework,  they  neatly 
execute.  They  take  great  pride  in  making  one  another's  ugoing 
out  Presses  "  and  show  much  kindness  and  unselfishness  in  that 
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direction.  All  the  shirts  and  underwear  of  the  boys  department 
are  made  by  the  girls.  And  all  table  linen  and  bed  linen  is  also 
made  by  them. 

They  are  taught  laundry  work — handwashing  and  ironing. 
They  take  unusual  interest  in  this  work  and  do  it  well. 

Housecleaning  is  given  special  care  and  attention.  Most  of 
the  girls  are  fond  of  this,  but  not  at  first,  for  they  find  little 
pleasure  in  sweeping  and  cleaning,  but  after  they  have  had  a 
few  lessons  in  physical  culture  and  become  interested  and  the 
teacher  explains  to  them  that  the  sweeping  of  floors  make 
graceful  figures,  this  argument  is  usually  sufficient  to  encourage 
them.  Then  too  sweeping  is  always  followed  by  dusting  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  of  the  rooms  and  the  filling,  of 
the  vases  with  flowers.  This  part  of  the  housekeeping  always 
appeals  to  them,  but  they  soon  learn  that  the  work  of  sweeping 
and  oiling  of  floors,  cleaning  windows  and  woodwork  can  be  as 
attractively  performed  as  the  finishing  touches  in  housecleaning. 

And  too  they  are  trained  to  be  neat  and  dexterous.  For 
instance  they  are  taught  to  stt  a  table  artistically,  and  some  of 
the  children  are  very  artistic  in  this  respect.  In  California  we 
have  an  abundance  of  flowers  the  year  round  and  the  children 
are  permitted  to  select  in  turn  her  own  decoration  from  the 
flowers  of  the  garden  and  to  use  her  own  taste  in  designs  for  the 
table.  A  healthy  rivalry  for  artistic  effects  is  thus  created  and 
as  a  result  some  of  the  decorations  are  exquisite.  Last  summer 
when  every  patriotic  heart  beat  with  enthusiasm  the  loyalty  of 
the  girls  would  assert  itself  and  upon  occasions  Old  Glory, 
designed  in  flowers,  was  the  table  decoration.  It  was  a  beautiful 
effect  and  the  flower's  fragrance  was  like  incense  breathing  from 
it;  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  was  the  thought  of  the  child 
who  designed  it. 

One  can  readily  see  that  in  training  the  hand  and  eye  in 
reality  we  are  training  the  brain  which  directs  and  controls  the 
action.  The  concentration  that  comes  from  the  creation  of  such 
beautiful  and  skillful  work  developes  the  finest  m'entality  ;  thus 
form  and  color  is  revealed  to  the  child  through  living  symbols, 
for  with  children,  discordant  and  defective  children  particularly, 
natural  objects  are  more  explicit  to  them. 

In  institutions  of  this  character  recreations  must  be  provided 
continually  when  the  time  and  mind  of  the  girl  is  not  engaged 
in  study  or  work.  The  climate  of  California  being  so  congenial, 
our  children  take  great  pleasure  in  outdoor  games,  especially 
tennis,  basket  ball  and  croquet.  Games  that  furnish  rapid  and 
vigorous  action  are  encouraged. 

A  taste  for  reading  is  cultivated  and  they  devote  much  of 
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their  spare  time  to  it.  The  school  has  an  excellent  library  of 
2,600  volumes  located  in  the  Administration  Building  at  the 
Boys'  Department.  Reading  matter  suitable  for  girls  and  women 
has  been  provided,  which  consists  of  the  works  of  the  best  writers 
of  poetry,  fiction,  history  and  biology. 

The  Whittier  girls  are  taught  physical  culture  in  which  they 
take  special  pains  and  their  musical  bell  exercises  and  ring  drills 
are  very  effective.  Once  a  month  they  have  an  entertainment  of 
some  kind,  usually  composed  of  music  and  recitations.  In  Nov- 
ember they  gave  Franz  Abst  Cantata  u  Cinderella",  and  the 
development,  accomplished  with  the  children  on  every  line  during 
that  period  of  rehearsal  and  work  proved  most  conclusively  the 
power  of  musjc  in  the  moulding  and  building  of  character. 

My  attention  was  recently  called  to  a  paper  on  reform  work 
for  girls  in  which  was  advanced  the  idea  of  teaching  "  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  washing  ",  and  it  said  in  effect :  u  Let  the  girl 
bring  up  the  tubs  from  the  cellar  and  carry  the  water  for  wash- 
ing. Give  them  good  rough  food,  and  by  all  means  do  not  heat 
up  the  building  by  steam  or  other  contrivances,  but  let  them 
rough  it  and  get  used  to  the  cold  and  it  will  harden  them  and  fit 
them  for  farm  work."  To  say  that  the  article  amazed  me  but 
mildly  expresses  it.  For  in  the  first  instance  the  trouble  with 
most  of  these  children  has  been  the  abuse  and  neglect  in  their 
own  homes  which  has  brought  them  into  reformatories.  Usually 
they  have  never  known  anything  but  the  most  menial  labor  and 
that  too  most  unattractively  presented  to  them.  They  have  had 
rough  food  all  their  little  lives  ;  many  have  drudged  and  lifted 
articles  which  were  far  too  heavy  for  their  childish  strength. 
Poor  little  unfortunates  doing  the  labor  of  strong  men  and  wo- 
men !  The  girls  who  usually  come  to  Whittier,  and  I  presume 
they  are  not  unlike  other  girls  sent  to  reformatories,  are  generally 
half-starved,  mentally  dulled,  physically  and  morally  disabled. 
We  have  had  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Now  what  reform- 
ation could  be  expected  from  a  child  of  this  character  by  forcing 
it  into  the  hardest  kind  of  labor  and  feeding  it  upon  the  coarsest 
food? 

In  the  reformation  of  a  growing  child  food  forms  one  of  the 
cardinal  features ;  it  must  be  nourishing  and  digestible.  The 
very  lack  of  the  proper  food  before  its  birth  is  one  of  the  reasons 
of  its  failure  so  far  in  its  young  life.  I  am  not  advocating  that 
children  should  be  fed  on  luxuries,  but  wholesome,  well-cooked 
food,  and  let  it  be  served  daintily,  for  the  serving  of  food  has  its 
importance  in  work  of  reformation. 

And  why  not  present  labor  attractively  to  children,  and  have 
with  the  practical,  as  far  as  possible,  an  admixture  of  the  artistic  ? 
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The  artistic  is  one  of  the  salient  features  in  work  of  reformation. 
There  are  many  children  who  have  never  had  beauty  placed 
before  them  in  any  of  its  magical  and  entrancing  forms.  A 
glimpse  of  only  some  of  the  beauties  of  nature  fills  their  every- 
day lives  with  delightful  thoughts  and  brings,  to  them  untold 
pleasure.  At  first  the  child  is  stupidly  surprised  at  the  suggestion 
of  beauty  in  commonplace  things,  but  after  a  few  months  of 
training  with  proper  food  and  clothing  the  physical  is  strength- 
ened, and  during  this  period  the  development  of  its  mentality  is 
going  on.  At  first  the  child  unconsciously  grows  each  day,  but 
after  a  time  it  realizes  the  different  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  its  life. 

It  is  wonderful  to  watch  the  growth  of  a  child  that  is  warped 
and  disfigured — handicapped  in  every  sense  in  its  race  for  life. 
I  have  seen  children  come  into  the  institution,  and  the  first 
impression  was,  u  is  there  any  hope  for  such  a  child  ?  "  But  the 
thought  soon  vanished  when  I  gazed  into  its  eyes,  for  gleaming 
up  from  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  vice  shone  the  soul  that  came 
direct  from  God.  For  the  soul  is  there — there  and  half  awakened, 
locked  in  by  the  heavy  bars  of  degeneracy,  heredity,  ignorance 
and  environment. 

Unfortunate  children  of  depravity  ;  poor  mental  and  physi- 
cal anamolies,  whose  character  and  temperament  have  been 
transmitted  to  them,  who  cannot  escape  nature's  law,  heredity  ; 
and  even  if  the  tendencies  of  heredity  could  be  ameliorated  are 
still  hampered  by  the  lowest  environment.  And  yet  in  the 
beginning  man  was  created  in  God's  image,  and  God  expects 
those  of  us  who  have  been  more  fortunate  than  these  poor 
children  of  humanity  to  see  that  which  is  of  God  is  held  in  a 
receptacle  worthy  of  Him. 

How  well  our  children  have  succeeded  in  putting  into 
practice  the  useful  knowledge  and  the  accomplishments  we  have 
taught  them  the  following  tends  to  show  to  some  extent : 
Thirty-seven  girls  left  the  school  on  parole  or  discharge  during 
1897  and  1898.  Of  this  number  sixteen  have  married  ;  and 
from  fifteen  we  are  continuously  receiving  good  reports.  When 
it  is  understood  the  stratum  of  society  from  whence  come  these 
children  this  showing  is  most  satisfactory  and  phenomenal. 

And  after  all  it  is  not  that  the  Whittier  girls  have  had  more 
advantages  in  the  way  of  trades  and  scholastic  work  than  many 
other  like  institutions,  but  it  is  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
has  been  presented  to  them  that  has  caused  such  favorable 
results.  And  whatever  success  has  been  achieved  it  has  been 
primarily  due  to  the  officers  and  instructors. 

The  management  of  the  Whittier  school  has  endeavored  to 
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select  women  who  are  especially  fitted  for  this  work  and  no 
matter  how  well  recommended  or  what  influence  was  brought  to 
bear,  if,  after  a  fair  trial,  the  management  from  their  standard, 
found  the  woman  to  be  a  failure  she  was  dismissed  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  when  she  proves  to  be  thoroughly  qualified  she  is 
retained  and  encouraged,  financially  and  otherwise.  And  just 
here  :  to  a  certain  extent  I  am  a  believer  jn  civil  service  reform 
in  public  institutions,  but  before  introducing  civil  service  it 
would  be  well  to  be  certain  that  those  filling  public  positions  are 
thoroughly  competent  to  serve.  Public  service  everywhere  is 
more  or  less  corrupted  by  incompetent  men  and  women  holding 
public  office  who  hold  their  position  through  influence  and  not 
merit.  And  on  the  other  hand  when  men  and  women  are  doing 
good  and  noble  work  we  find  the  same  influence  working  its 
deadly  wrong  against  them  by  removals  from  office.  The  work 
in  prisons,  asylums  and  reformatories  is  of  too  sacred  a  character 
to  be  tampered  with  and  when  noble,  self-sacrificing  men  arid 
women  are  devoting  their  lives  to  this  kind  of  service  in  untiring 
efforts  to  benefit  humanity,  to  remove  them  is  a  great  wrong, 
because  of  the  harmful  effects  to  the  work,  and  this  is  especially 
so  where  children  are  concerned. 

The  women  employed  in  the  girls'  department  co-operate  in 
the  work  in  using  strong  and  firm  discipline,  tempered  with 
loving  kindness,  without  coercion  or  bribery  or  encouraging  tale 
bearing  and  in  living  the  truth,  and  in  every  sense  are  living 
examples,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  children.  Experience  in 
this  department  has  proven  that  men  and  women  are  born  for 
reform  work  and  not  made  for  it,  and  in  this  connection  where- 
ever  women  are  fitted,  no  matter  where  you  place  them,  they 
perform  their  labors  earnestly  and  conscientiously. 

Almost  everything  depends  on  the  women  who  have  the 
care  and  training  of  these  children,  and  the  Whittier  girls  are 
particularly  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Every  woman  employed 
in  the  institution  is  earnest  and  faithful  to  her  charge.  They 
work  with  the  children  along  the  lines  of  love  and  kindness.  I 
cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  to  speak  of  the  noble  woman 
who  is  now  devoting  her  life  to  this  work,  and  is  Principal  of  the 
Girls'  Department  of  the  School.  She  is  a  woman  among  women 
and  I  have  never  known  another  just  like  her.  Blessed  with 
perfect  health,  a  beautiful  temperament,  with  a  heart  full  of  true 
motherly  love  for  every  child  and  officer  in  the  school,  brimful  of 
practical  common  sense  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  justice. 
From  this  one  can  readily  see  that  with  such  a  woman  at  the 
head  it  is  bound  to  have  its  good  effect.  And  after  all  the  treat- 
ment and  care  of  delinquents  is  as  the  Rev.  Philip  Brooks  once 
said  :  "  Sympathy  and  science." 
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In  dealing  with  these  discordant  ones  we  try  to  be  patient 
to  the  end,  and  when  they  fail,  as  they  do  often,  we  do  not  take 
their  failure  as  a  personal  insult  to  ourselves  and  deal  with  the 
delinquent  on  those  grounds.  It  often  happens  that  officers  in 
reformatory  work  feel  woefully  abused  because  some  weak  child 
has  apparently  gone  wrong  and  shown  ingratitude.  The  officer 
becomes  pessimistic  at  once,  for  with  such  an  officer  a  child  must 
have  all  the  qualities  of  an  angel  or  they  will  lose  their  patience 
and  under  such  conditions,  if  permitted,  will  resort  to  the  strap 
to  ease  their  frame  of  mind.  We  have  none  of  this  at  the  Girls' 
School  at  Whittier. 

But  the  fundamental  factor  in  a  reform  institution  is  the 
discipline — for  those  committed  to  its  care  are  sent  there  to  be 
corrected  of  their  faults  and  habits,  and  this  is  in  part  achieved 
by  the  method  of  discipline. 

In  the  girls'  department  of  the  Whittier  State  School  disci- 
pline by  corporal  punishment  was  resorted  to  at  the  time  I 
became  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  I  did  not  believe  in 
corporal  punishment  and  caused  its  abolishment. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  question  but  that  corporal  punish- 
ment degrades  alike  the  person  who  administers  it  and  the 
unfortunate  ones  in  their  power,  and  most  assuredly  degradation 
cannot  be  an  incentive  for  reform.  True,  Solomon  said,  u  Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  And  while  Solomon  may  have 
been  a  wise  man  in  his  day  and  generation,  still  there  was  a 
greater  who  came  after  him,  who  rules  the  world  by  love  and 
kindness.  The  picture  of  the  gentle  Nazarine,  with  His  divine 
hand  placed  on  the  head  of  the  little  child,  and  the  charm  of  that 
exquisite  voice  which  has  thrilled  the  world  for  over  four 
thousand  years,  saying,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
should  touch  the  hearts  of  all  men.  He  never  said  spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  child.  "  Come  unto  Me,"  are  the  tender  words 
we  hear  from  Him.  It  is  the  voice  of  divine  love  calling.  These 
straying  children,  the  children  of  His  flock,  unfortunate  little  ones 
of  shame,  many  of  them  unwelcome  children,  born  outside  the 
fold,  but  He  loves  them  as  tenderly  as  the  more  fortunate  ones. 
They  are  His,  and  be  it  our  everlasting  shame  to  strike  and 
maltreat  these  unfortunate  creatures  who  are  entrusted  to  our 
care  and  guidance. 

Here  the  discipline  is  entirely  by  merits  and  demerits  and 
the  deprivation  of  privileges. 

A  rational  merit  system  was  introduced  November  i,  1897. 
It  has  proven  to  be  the  most  efficacious  factor  in  the  discipline  of 
the  school.  The  system  is  as  follows:  Upon  entering  the  school 
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the  child  is  given  150  merits  and  clothed  in  a  grey  dress  and 
placed  in  the  second  grade.  Bach  day  she  may  earn  10  merits  if 
perfect  in  deportment,  industrial  work  and  in  school.  If  the 
child  is  perfect  for  a  month  she  will  have  earned  300  credit 
marks,  to  which  is  added  5  per  cent.,  making  315  merits  per 
month.  She  does  not  get  the  percentage  unless  she  is  perfect. 
It  is  possible  to  earn  10  extra  merits  for  some  extraordinary 
service.  Three  successive  months  of  perfect  deportment  places 
a  child  in  the  first  grade.  The  distinctive  external  marks  of  the 
first  grade  being  the  grey  dress,  with  white  collars  and  cuffs. 
She  is  also  qualified  to  be  placed  on  the  parole  list,  and  is  given 
the  position  of  sub-head  of  some  department,  with  a  salary  of 
$2.50  per  month.  The  details  are  changed  every  three  months, 
which  gives  every  girl  an  opportunity  to  have  the  advantage  that 
every  department  offers.  In  the  event  of  her  losing  enough 
merits  to  put  her  in  the  lowest  grade,  she  forfeits  her  salary. 
The  fact  of  placing  children  on  the  payroll  is  very  beneficial,  as 
they  are  very  proud  of  seeing  their  names  there  with  the  officers. 
Five  thousand  merits  earned  entitles  a  child  to  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  school. 

Demerits  are  given  for  disobedience,  untidiness,  boisterous 
laughter,  slang,  falsehood,  and  the  breaking  of  any  of  the  rules. 
They  vary  from  5  to  5,000,  the  latter  being  for  running  away. 
Fifty  demerits  in  one  month  and  the  girl  is  clothed  in  a  dark- 
blue  dress  and  placed  in  the  third  grade  and  all  privileges  taken 
from  her.  She  cannot  receive  or  write  letters  or  see  those  who 
are  permitted  to  visit  her,  and  cannot  go  out  of  the  grounds, 
except  to  church.  During  the  month  she  is  in  the  blue  dress 
she  receives  but  five  merits  per  day  and  no  percentage ;  and  if 
she  is  in  the  blue  dress  the  second  month  only  three  merits  per 
day,  and  the  third  month  nothing.  I  will  assure  you  that  our 
children  make  every  effort  to  get  out  the  first  month,  and  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  one  in  the  school  who  has  been  in  the  blue 
dress  three  consecutive  months.  The  greatest  benefits  are 
derived  from  the  efforts  of  the  child  to  regain  the  grey  dress. 

If  a  child  becomes  wholly  unmanageable,  which  seldom 
occurs,  she  is  placed  in  a  room  for  meditation  and  given  bread 
and  milk,  because  milk  is  soothing  and  quieting  in  its  effect  and 
is  as  beneficial  as  the  isolation.  In  some  instances  the  child 
would  be  given  some  reading  matter  or  light  sewing  to  change 
the  current  of  her  thoughts.  It  is  always  successful.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  value  of  this  system.  In  every  department 
it  makes  its  own  discipline,  but  it  must  be  a  rational  merit  system 
and  handled  with  common  sense,  or  it  could  be  carried  to 
extremes  in  both  ways — that  is,  either  too  lenient  or  too  severe. 
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Studying  the  children  from 'day  to  day  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment, one  will  see  changes  in  the  countenance,  the  figure,  the 
walk,  the  way  in  which  they  wear  their  clothes — and  their  hats 
in  particular — and  all  this  corresponds  with  the  thoughts  within. 
The  transitions  are  so  gradual,  so  subtle,  that  only  the  observant 
ones  will  see  the  improvement  at  first ;  but  suddenly,  in  some 
unexplained  manner,  the  development  unquestionably  asserts 
itself,  and  the  child,  too,  realizes  that  it  has  undergone  some 
change  which  has  resulted  in  its  physical  and  moral  upbuilding. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  and  influence  the  merit  system  has 
on  pupils  the  following  case  may  be  cited  :  A  girl  of  strong  and 
high  temper,  but  mentally  very  good,  had  worked  faithfully  and 
made  every  effort  to  control  her  temper.  She  was  anxious  to 
leave  the  institution  and  be  at  home  with  her  parents.  She  at 
last  earned  the  given  number  of  merits  which  entitled  her  to 
parole,  which  she  declined  to  accept  on  the  ground  that  she 
preferred  to  earn  more  merits  and  gain  an  honorable  discharge, 
claiming  that  it  had  been  very  hard  to  earn  the  merits,  but  that 
every  time  she  had  conquered  the  desire  for  wrongdoing  she 
found  it  easier  for  the  next  conflict,  and  further  stating:  "  It  is 
now  October  and  by  February  I  will  have  earned  5,000.  I  am 
almost  sure  of  myself,  but  the  test  will  do  me  good,  and  I  will 
then  know  myself  better,  and  prefer  to  remain  in  the  school 
until  I  am  sure."  This  is  not  altogether  an  exceptional  case. 

In  reformatory  work  the  idea  of  punishment  must  be  drop- 
ped and  every  device  that  scientific  ingenuity  and  honest  zeal 
can  suggest  must  be  used  to  strengthen  weak  characters  and 
make  strong,  reliable  wills,  for  the  education  of  the  will  is 
understood  to  be,  by  leading  educators,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  moulding  and  building  of  character.  This  is 
not  new  however,  as  it  is  an  old  theory  handed  down  by 
Aristotle,  Pestolozzi  and  Frobel.  A  rational  merit  system  is  of 
great  value  of  the  work.  Of  course  it  depends  largely  upon  the 
way  in  which  it  is  organized  and  directed  ;  one  thing  it  must  be 
positively  adhered  to  and  enforced.  Favoritism  must  not,  in  the 
slightest,  enter  into  the  awards,  but  absolute  justness  and  fairness 
towards  the  pupil  must  be  exercised  at  all  times.  When  the 
pupil  once  realizes  that  upon  his  or  her  conduct  depends  the 
length  of  time  for  them  to  regain  their  liberty  and  that  so  many 
merits  will  enable  them  to  succeed  to  that  end  ;  they  will  imme- 
diately begin  to  work  at  first  with  only  the  thought  of  liberty 
in  view.  It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  puerile  efforts  at  the 
commencement  will  be  recorded  and  that  failure  after  failure 
will  be  the  result,  but  invariably  the  -child  is  growing  stronger 
in  every  way  and  the  will  power  manifestly  developing.  The 
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pupil  practicing  virtues  that  bye  and  bye  become  habits,  and  at 
last  the  will  unconsciously  losing  its  desire  for  wrong  doing 
becomes  strong  and  reliant  simply  from  force  of  habit.  I  desire 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  merit  system  has  been  largely 
instrumental  for  the  good  discipline  in  the  Whittier  State  School, 
and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  favor.  Every  institution  of 
reform  should  have  a  merit  system  to  fit  its  own  peculiar  needs, 
for  while  discordant  children  everywhere  are  similar,  yet  different 
localities  would  require  their  own  special  system  so  as  to  render 
absolute  justness  to  the  children. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  corporal 
punishment  will  no  longer  enter  into  the  discipline  of  either  man 
or  beast.  Corporal  punishment  is  a  most  primitive  method  of 
dealing  with  delinquents.  Is  not  civilization  advanced  enough 
to  relegate  it  with  inquisition  and  other  diabolical  and  atrocious 
methods  of  torture  ?  It  is  fallacy  to  presume  to  attempt  to  flog 
virtue  into  a  child.  One  only  succeeds  to  make  it  revengeful  and 
cunning.  You  may  think  that  the  child  has  been  subdued  by 
the  whipping,  and  so  it  has  physically  for  the  time  being,  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  have  to  repeat  every  time  you 
resort  to  the  strap  again  and  again,  and  every  time  you  do  so  you 
will  have  to  inflict  more  severe  punishment  until  the  child's 
sensibilities  are  stupefied  and  dulled.  If  a  discordant  child 
becomes  unmanageable  whipping  only  tends  to  intensify  the  dis- 
cord. It  is  much  better  to  place  the  child  in  a  room  well  venti- 
lated with  air  and  sunlight,  but  absolutely  alone,  give  it  plenty 
of  bread  and  milk  diet  for  a  growing  child  must  not  be  starved 
even  for  a  day.  Give  it  time  to  reflect  and  you  will  find  that  in 
twenty-four  hours,  at  the  farthest,  in  almost  every  case,  it  is 
quieted  and  anxious  to  be  outside  mingling  with  its  companions 
and  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  school.  After  all  the  room  of 
meditation  is  an  unconscious  blessing  to  the  child,  for  it  is  rest- 
ful for  us  all  to  be  alone  sometimes.  The  constant  nerve-strain 
that  comes  from  the  contact  with  the  many  is  very  trying  to  the 
sweetest  of  dispositions,  and  the  most  perfectly  attuned  minds. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  putting  of 
children  in  cells  or  dungeons,  but  a  room  with-  light  and  air  and 
sunshine  and  with  some  light  employment  to  occupy  its  mind 
and  direct  its  thoughts  into  another  channel. 

Another  potent  influence  in  the  successful  work  accom- 
plished at  this  school  is  the  development  of  the  children  by  the 
study  of  music  and  its  practice  and  rendering.  The  importance 
of  music  and  the  encouragement  of  this  branch  of  instruction 
cannot  be  overestimated.  And  without  any  desire  to  be  didactic 
it  may  with  propriety  be  added  in  support  of  this  theory  and 
practice  that 
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"There  is  no  truer  truth  obtainable 
By  man  than  comes  of  music." 

— Browning. 

Biblical  history  tells  us  that  music  formed  a  part  of  the 
training  in  the  school  of  the  prophets  founded  by  King  Samuel 
and  that  it  attained  its  highest  expression  by  the  inspired  David, 
the  musician  and  poet  in  connection  with  the  Psalms  in  the 
musical  services  organized  by  him. 

Going  back  to  the  very  beginning  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  twenty-first  verse,  we  read  of  Jubal  "  Father  of  all  such 
as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ."  Showing  clearly  that  music, 
even  at  that  early  period,  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  world's 
history. 

The  Greeks  understood  the  value  of  music  in  training  their 
emotions  as  well  as  they  did  the  fact  that  the  gymnasium  trained 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  limbs.  The  Greek  thinker  held 
that  music  was  not  only  refining  in  its  influence,  but  that  certain 
kinds  of  music  promoted  a  warlike  spirit  and  made  formidable 
warriors. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  wonderful  power  that 
patriotic  music  exercises  over  the  people,  and  especially  armies 
of  nations.  Scotchmen,  the  most  tenacious  of  fighters,  never  go 
into  battle  without  the  bagpipes  playing,  and  always  above  the 
din  of  the  battle  may  be  heard  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes  of 
pipers  playing  the  Piebroch.  From  the  dim  arid  shadowy  period 
of  early  tradition,  from  the  vague,  remote  times  when  Fingal 
fought  and  Ossian  sang,  down  to  the  present,  when  the  fife  and 
drum  and  Old  Glory  waving  above  the  smoke  of  battle  and  the 
tramp  of  young  feet  and  the  throb  of  valiant  and  patriotic  hearts, 
comes  the  mysterious  influence  of  patriotism  that  music  undoubt- 
edly intensifies.  And  this  of  itself  proves  that  music  arouses  and 
sustains  emotion.  But  music  also  disciplines  and  controls 
emotions.  One  passage  of  music  will  stir  hearts  and  make  them 
weep,  another  laugh  ;  the  ecclesiastical  passages  will  bring  out 
the  divine  in  our  natures.  Many  a  heart-weary  man  and  woman 
perhaps  would  have  committed  some  serious  crime  but  for  the 
higher  emotions  being  aroused  and  stirred  by  the  accidental 
hearing  of  the  familiar  strains  of  some  old,  sweet  song.  The 
vision  that  the  old  song  brought  to  them  had  its  own  chastening 
and  purifying  effect,  although  the  realization  of  it  was  not  near. 
Numerous  instances  could  be  cited  to  prove  that  music  really 
rouses  and  then  takes  in  hand  and  rules  at  will  and  teaches  how 
to  govern  the  emotions.  And  it  is  certain  that  when  we  hear 
music  intelligently  we  are  cultivating  abstract  habits  of  thought 
which  may  hereafter  be  applied  as  trained  forces  to  the  affairs  of 
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our  daily  life.  For  these  reasons  we  have  made  music  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  the  education  and  reformation  of  the 
children.  And  it  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  the 
unlocking  of  closed  chambers  of  the  mind  and  in  teaching  control 
of  the  emotions,  which,  with  this  class  of  children,  are  so  easily 
aroused. 

And  we  have  placed  before  them  the  best  in  music,  for  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  cultivate  a  right  taste  at  first  as  a  wrong  one, 
always  endeavoring  to  present  it  truthfully  to  them.  And  the 
outcome  has  been  that  music  has  become  to  them  unconsciously 
the  voice  of  their  nobler  aspirations  and  the  steady  disciplinarian 
of  their  emotions.  It  has  helped  them  in  their  studies  and 
industrial  work.  Several  have  said  that  music  assisted  them  in 
their  mathematics  and  enabled  them  to  understand  many  things 
that  before  were  blank. 

Most  of  our  children  can  read  and  write  music,  and  certainly 
all  of  them  have  a  higher  appreciation  of  good  music  and  a 
better  understanding  of  it.  Most  of  the  girls  have  excellent 
voices  and  several  are  quite  talented  and  all  have  been  taught 
music  for  music's  sake. 

At  Whittier  the  girls  are  of  necessity  more  restricted  than 
the  boys.  At  times  there  is  a  monotony  that  makes  them  restless 
and  dissatisfied  and  sometimes  wicked  and  frivolous.  Some 
outlet  is  needed,  and  with  these  girls  music  has  been  the  channel 
through  which  this  condition  has  been  swept  away,  quieting  the 
restless  spirits  and  subduing  the  wicked  and  wayward  thoughts. 
The  angel  of  song  listened  to  the  story  of  sorrow  pouied  into  its 
ear  by  the  heavy  hearted  and  sad  one  who  has  found  life  dull  and 
irksome  ;  the  dissatisfied  craving  and  longing  for  something  they 
know  not  what,  for  the  moment  at  least  is  satisfied  and  the  child 
is  lifted  to  an  exalted  height,  carried  away  into  some  happy  realm 
and  alone.  There  is  no  longer  the  repression  that  often  comes 
from  contact  with  others. 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  moral  effects  of  music  are  insignifi- 
cant, for  music  has  accomplished  wonders  toward  the  elevation 
of  the  human  character,  and  has  brought  particularly  to  woman 
kind  a  higher  realization  of  self. 

But  in  the  presentation  of  music  to  young  minds  we  can  do 
no  better  than  to  follow  the  Grecian  parent  and  be  exceedingly 
particular  as  to  the  kind  of  music  the  child  receives,  because  we 
have  the  "yellow"  in  music  as  well  as  in  literature.  And  most 
important  is  it  that  good  judgment  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
the  teachers  of  music.  They  must  have  musical  taste  as  well  as 
musical  knowledge  and  be  persons  of  magnetic  force  and  high 
character. 
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The  teacher  of  music  at  Whittier  has  ably  filled  the  require- 
ments of  the  position  and  has  added  an  untiring  patience  and 
earnest  zeal  to  her  labors. 

In  the  school  a  due  regard  to  religious  influence  has  been 
maintained  and  the  religious  teaching  of  the  children  is  given 
careful  consideration  and  attention.  They  attend  their  respective 
churches  every  Sunday  morning  in  the  village.  The  Catholic 
children  attend  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Protestant  the 
Protestant  Churches.  There  is  no  sectarian  influence  of  any  kind 
or  character  brought  to  bear  in  the  school — it  is  strictly  non- 
sectarian.  Part  of  Sunday  afternoon  is  devoted  to  secular  music 
and  selected  readings  and  recitations.  Ministers  and  represen- 
tatives of  Christian  organizations  visit  the  school  whenever  they 
desire. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  we  try  to  make  the  Whittier  Girls' 
School  like  unto  a  large  family  rather  than  an  institution. 
Homelike  predominates.  The  children  in  both  cottages  call  the 
Matron  "Mother",  which  produces  a  feeling  of  trust  and  love 
between  the  Matrons  and  the  children.  They  are  happy  and 
content,  and  are  ambitious  to  learn  everything  that  will  teach 
them  to  be  the  makers  and  beautifiers  of  homes. 

But  do  not  understand  that  I  claim  perfection  for  our  school. 
For  there  are  many  things  that  we  should  like  to  have  in  the 
school  that  have  not  been  provided.  There  should  be  sloyd,  clay 
modeling,  drawing  and  painting.  And  I  wish  that  we  could  have 
paintings  and  statuary  even  if  they  were  only  good  copies,  that 
every  child  could  be  taught  to  see  the  beautiful  in  art  as  well  as 
in  nature.  It  would  be  an  inspiration  to  their  spiritual  natures. 
A  poor  hard  worked  mother  said  the  other  day:  "  My  little  girl 
has  been  so  changed  since  she  has  been  at  the  Whittier  School. 
She  teaches  me  many  things  now  and  she  wants  flowers  on  the 
table,  and  if  she  can't  get  the  flowers  she  puts  some  leaves.  They 
look  pretty  and  it  makes  me  so  happy."  This  made  me  happy  too 
that  one  of  our  children  had  brought  happiness  into  a  home 
where  there  had  been  so  little. 

There  is  so  much  adverse  criticism  about  the  large  percen- 
tage of  failures  of  girls  after  they  leave  institutions  of  reform. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  there  are  so  many  failures  recorded. 
First,  girls  are  usually  permitted  to  become  habituated  to  crime 
before  those  in  authority  commit  them  to  institutions  where 
regenerative  influences  surround  them.  And  some  judges 
refrain  from  issuing  commitments  through  mistaken  kindness, 
thinking  that  the  punishment  is  too  great  for  their  apparently 
small  offenses.  The  result  of  this  being  that  many  pass  through 
years  of  impurity  and  are  past  reclamation.  In  reformatories 
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there  are  large  percentages  of  boys  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old  ; 
girls  are  rarely  committed  at  that  age.  Now  it  is  of  more  vital 
importance  that  girls  be  placed  in  restriction  as  soon  as  they 
show  tendencies  that  are  degenerate.  If  committing  judges 
would  realize  this  it  would  aid  wonderfully  in  this  great  work. 

But  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  reform 
have  much  to  learn  in  connection  with  the  moulding  and  build- 
ing of  delinquents.  In  nearly  every  institution  the  system  of 
juvenile  reform  is  wrong.  There  should  be  a  more  thorough 
system  of  classification  of  children  and  also  a  classification  of 
different  institutions.  And  it  seems  to  me  the  only  successful 
method  for  the  individual  treatment  of  these  unfortunates  is  to 
have  smaller  institutions  of  correction.  Then  there  could  be 
personal  influence  over  every  child  while  there  and  its  career  be 
followed  after  it  left  the  school.  I  do  not  believe*we  would  have 
been  so  successful  in  the  Girls'  Department  of  the  Whittier  State 
School  if  we  had  a  larger  population. 

In  conclusion;  the  greatest  need  is  to  create  interest  in  this 
work.  If  the  world  generally  could  be  aroused  to  sympathize 
with  these  discordant  ones !  But  unfortunately  only  the  few 
stand  upon  the  holy  hill  with  hands  uplifted  like  Moses  of  old 
and  watch  the  battle  of  good  against  evil.  Our  effort  must  be 
to  add  to  the  ranks  of  those  battling  in  the  cause. 

We  are  told  that  the  great  state  of  Louisiana,  a  common- 
wealth of  historical  reminiscences,  and  one  for  which  we  all  have 
a  tender  regard — has  no  institutions  of  this  kind,  and  the 
establishment  of  one  is  being  agitated.  It  gratifies  me  beyond 
expression  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  benefits  to  humanity  that 
should  accrue  from  such  an  institution.  If  one  is  created  let  me 
beg  that  the  girls  be  especially  remembered. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  BLAKE. — I  am  glad  that  the  trustees  of  the  Whittier 
School  realize  that  proper  nutrition  is  one  of  the  important  factors 
in  reform.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  all  physicians  that  many  children 
are  underfed  or  imperfectly  fed,  though  they  may  be  generously 
fed.  Bread  and  milk  is  much  better  than  bread  and  water  for 
punishment.  In  behalf  of  my  own  state,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
women  are  kept  in  a  separate  prison  under  the  management  of  a 
lady  as  warden  or  superintendent.  They  work  separately  except 
in  the  cotton  factories. 
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Mr.  HEYMANN  said  that  Louisiana  wanted  a  home  like  that 
of  Mrs.  Mitchell's  ;  he  was  glad  that  there  were  no  walls  around 
it.  He  referred  to  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  its 
work,  but  advocated  a  school  governed  by  ladies  similar  to  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  and  said  that  there  were  plenty  of  them  who  could  do 
that  work,  only  they  did  not  know  it.  He  also  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  little  was  known  about  feeble-minded  children 
and  children  needing  attention  throughout  the  state,  and  wanted 
the  whole  state  enlisted  in  the  work. 

Mr.  JULIUS  H.  WARD,  of  Boston,  told  of  his  stay  in  the 
Creole  quarter  since  coming  to  the  city,  and  of  the  character  of 
benevolence  which  the  Creoles  displayed.  He  said  that  while  at 
the  cathedral  in  the  morning  he  and  his  companions  went  into 
the  jail  near  and  saw  a  woman  charged  with  stealing  $800  in 
charge  of  male  officers,  and  her  trunks  being  searched  ;  there 
was  no  matron,  and  he  meditated  on  what  her  fate  would  be  if 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison  here.  Then  he  told  of  the 
marvelous  cheapness  of  property  in  the  Creole  quarter.  He 
could  buy  an  elegant  house  for  $10,000  and  a  fine  one  for  $8,000 
and  a  comfortable  one  for  $2,500.  He  thought  that  the  legislature 
should  be  asked  to  grant  a  little  plantation  near  the  city,  which 
would  not  cost  much  if  city  property  was  so  cheap — say  $15,000 
to  $20,000.  There  should  be  about  twenty-five  acres  of  land, 
and  establish  a  prison  for  women  on  one  part  and  one  for  a  home 
for  girls  on  another.  It  might  start  modestly,  with  room  for 
fifty  women,  and  the  whole  plant  would  not  cost  over  $30,000, 
and  could  be  maintained  for  $10,000  a  year.  He  had  been 
speaking  to  Mayor  Flower  in  Washington,  and  he  told  him  he 
was  interested  in  this  work  and  introduced  him  to  the  governor, 
who  also  signified  that  he  would  be  glad  to  help.  He  thought 
that  if  it  was  tried  something  could  be  accomplished. 

Mrs.  MITCHELL  pointed  out  that  it  would  not  do  to  have 
the  school  for  girls  anywhere  near  the  prison  for  women. 

Miss  CHARLOTTE  THORN,  of  Calhoun,  Alabama,  was  asked 
to  tell  something  of  her  work  among  the  colored  people  there,  a 
work  which  is  in  the  line  of  the  prevention  of  crime  by  the 
teaching  of  industries. 

Miss  THORN. — In  associating  an  account  of  the   work  of 
Calhoun  school   (which   I    thank   you   for  recognizing  in   thus 
asking  me  to  speak  of  it,)  with  your  reports  of  prison  and  reform 
work  I  can  only  rightly  do  so  as  I  can  prove  that  in  our  school 
and  settlement  we  are  helping  to  solve  the  question,  not  of  "How 
to  help  the  criminal,"  but  of  "  How  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
the  criminal  class."     If  with  the  reclaiming  of  the  criminal  the 
educational  and  industrial  methods  are  so  largely  depended  on, 
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is  it  not  to  these  we  must  look  to  prevent  crime,  and  by  these  to 
make  the  earnest,  hard  working  respected  citizen  in  place  of  the 
man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl  in  need  of  prison  or  reformatory  ?  I 
will  give  a  brief  outline  of  how  we  are  trying  to  work  out  the 
problem  in  Calhoun,  Lowndes  County,  Alabama. 

Seven  years  ago  we  started  an  elementary  school  for  the 
negro  children  of  Calhoun,  which  is  a  scattered  farming  settle- 
ment of  some  2,700  colored  people  and  about  100  white. 
Finding  the  colored  people  in  the  serfdom  of  rented  homes, 
never  ending  debt,  and  the  consequent  mortgage  and  waiver  note, 
we  found  that  to  make  any  progress  we  must  do  more  than 
educate  the  children  in  the  class  room  and  in  the  industrial 
training  of  sewing,  cooking,  laundry  and  farm  work.  These 
were  all  good  but  not  enough,  we  needed  to  get  hold  of  the  older 
people,  the  homes,  the  schools,  the  churches,  the  community,  the 
county,  the  state. 

So  to  the  school  work  in  the  class  room  and  industries  were 
added  conferences,  mothers'  meetings,  the  visiting  the  little 
county  schools  and  the  scattered  churches  and  the  spending 
whole  days  on  plantations  where  we  could  go  from  home  to  home 
or  else  collect  a  number  of  old  and  young  in  one  of  the  central 
cabins  and  there  have  a  chance  to  talk  over  the  hard  places  and 
confer  with  and  help  each  other. 

Then  came  the  meeting  with  the  County  Teachers'  Institute  ; 
later  their  meeting  with  us,  and  now  each  year  we  have  the 
colored  teachers  of  the  county  with  us  three  days,  having 
"  object  lessons  "  in  the  classioom,  besides  the  time  of  general 
help  in  the  regular  meetings  of  the  institute. 

Out  of  the  farmers'  conference  grew  the  land  company,  and 
this  has  resolved  itself  into  the  co-operative  buying  of  land  and 
homes.  During  the  past  three  years  3,367  acres  of  farm  land 
have  been  bought  at  a  total  cost  of  $21,505,  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchasers  in  three  yearly  payments,  these,  in  most  cases,  not 
exceeding  the  former  rentals.  So  far  the  men  have  paid  $6,701.54. 
The  individual  farms  contain  from  forty  to  sixty  acres,  and  thus 
far  seventy-five  families  have  been  placed  on  their  own  land  for 
the  first  time.  These  families  represent  some  five  hundred 
persons.  With  the  ownership  of  land  comes  the  incentive  for 
better  homes — the  one-room  cabin  is  being  discarded,  and  with 
the  increase  in  number  of  rooms  comes  the  increase  of  self-respect 
and  the  decrease  of  immorality. 

From  the  home  we  go  to  the  little  county  school,  there 
finding,  mostly,  incompetent  teachers,  though  many  of  them 
earnestly  trying  to  accomplish  some  good  with  all  the  limitations 
of  their  own  scanty  education,  irregular  attendance  of  students, 
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the  absence  of  class-room  outfit,  in  way  of  desks,  blackboards, 
writing  material,  etc.,  and  with  only  an  insufficient  number  of 
ill-assorted  text  books.  Here  a  little  help  with  books  and 
material,  advice  and  suggestion,  sometimes  leads  to  wider  useful- 
ness. In  the  churches  we  unite  with  the  ministers  and  people 
in  trying  to  connect  the  religious  life  of  Sundays  with  the  every 
day  living  of  the  people.  One  of  our  own  graduates  is  now 
pastor  of  the  nearest  church,  and  working  with  the  school  in  and 
for  the  community. 

One  important  feature  is  the  school  reading  room  and  library 
open  to  the  people,  and  now  three  circulating  libraries  are 
prepared  for  three  settlements  in  the  county  where  we  feel  that 
the  school  teachers  will  take  good  care  of  the  books  while  in 
their  charge. 

In  summing  up  the  crusade  against  possible  crime  we  place 

i st.     The  owning  of  home. 

2d.  The  making  of  cabins  large  enough  to  prevent 
promiscuous  living  and  consequent  immorality. 

3d.  Educating  the  children  and  youth,  beginning  with  the 
four  year  old  child  in  the  kindergarten,  and  as  part  of  this  the 
placing  of  good  reading  in  the  hands  of  all  who  read  and  thus 
providing  good,  wholesome,  inspiring  thoughts  to  reader  and 
family. 

j 

4th.  Carrying  Farmers'  conferences  and  land  meetings 
where  men  and  women  may  gain  knowledge  of  work  and  business 
methods. 

5th.  Reaching  the  smaller  schools,  helping  the  teachers  of 
the  county  and  thus  enlarging  the  school  influence. 

6th.  Entering  the  churches  and  striving  to  raise  the  moral 
tone  of  a  people  who  have  separated  their  religion  from  their 
lives. 

The  following  paper  on  Russian  Prisons  was  submitted  by 
Hon.  S.  J.  Barrows,  M.  C.,  International  Prison  Commissioner, 
and  read  by  Mrs.  Barrows : 
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RUSSIAN    PRISONS. 
BY  HOJN.    S.  J.    BARROWS,    OF  BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS. 

(Copy  No.  213.) 
EMBASSY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  December  17,  1898. 
To  the  Honorable  JOHN  HAY, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

SIR  : — Mr.  Herbert  J.  Hagerman,  Second  Secretary  of  this 
Embassy,  having  exhibited  a  keen  interest  in  the  institutions  of 
this  country  and  having,  among  other  things,  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  prison  system  of  Russia,  I  have  suggested  to  him 
that  doubtless  a  report  upon  the  subject  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  department  as  throwing  real  and  authentic  light  upon  a 
subject  regarding  which  our  compatriots  at  home  have  doubtless 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  received  erroneous  impressions. 
I  take  much  pleasure  in  transmitting  herewith  Mr.  Hager- 
man's  report  on  this  interesting  subject,  to  the  study  of  which  he 
has  devoted  much  industry  and  labor,  and  I  desire  to  add  that, 
having  myself  inspected  the  prisons  of  St.  Petersburg,  I  am 
able  to  testify  of  my  own  knowledge  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
statements  concerning  them.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HERBERT  H.  D.  PEIRCE, 
Charge  cT Affaires  ad  interim. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  December  5,  1898. 
To  the  Honorable  HERBERT  H.  D.  PEIRCE, 

Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  United  States. 

SIR: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  herewith  a  report 
on  the  prisons  of  St.  Petersburg  which  I  hope  may  prove  of 
interest.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HERBERT  J.  HAGERMAN, 
Second  Secretary  of  Embassy. 
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THE   PRISONS   OF  ST.    PETERSBURG. 

The  management  of  a  greater  part  of  the  prisons  of  Russia 
is  centered  in  the  General  Prison  Administration  of  the  Empire, 
a  department  of  the  General  Government  connected  with  the 
Ministries  of  the  Justice  and  of  the  Interior  and  organized  in 
1879.  Previous  to  that  time  the  direction  of  the  prison  service 
was  under  the  direct  control  of  those  Ministries,  but  as  no  law 
indicated  in  which  department  the  actual  management  should  be 
concentrated,  much  confusion  was  the  result.  The  setting  apart 
of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  old  department  of  the  executive 
police  does  not  seem  to  have  greatly  remedied  matters,  for  the 
central  management  was  so  manifestly  inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  disorganized  and  inefficient  prison  systme  which  preaviled 
throughout  the  Empire  prior  to  1879  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  form  a  separate  and  distinct  department  which  should  deal 
with  the  multifarious  and  difficult  questions  of  prison  manage- 
ment in  a  thorough  and  scientific  fashion. 

The  Russians  themselves  are  quite  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  the  prison  system  of  their  country  as  it  existed  prior  to  1880 
was  very  bad,  and  their  own  officials  have  most  vividly  set  forth 
in  public  reports,  obtainable  by  anyone,  the  many  shortcomings 
of  the  old  methods.  This  fact  is  perhaps  not  generally  appreciated 
in  America  any  more  than  is  the  fact  that  since  1864,  the  Govern- 
ment fully  appreciating  the  necessity  of  reform,  has  been  consci- 
entiously, continually  and,  in  spite  of  many  seemingly  insur- 
mountable obstacles,  gradually  eradicating  the  old  system  and 
substituting  therefor  the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
prison  construction  and  management.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  Russians  is  a  certain  indifference 
to  foreign  criticism  and  apparent  unwillingness  to  defend  them- 
selves against  accusations  which  may  have  once  been  justifiable, 
but  which,  with  the  rapid  advance  their  country  is  making  in 
many  branches  of  civilization,  have  no  longer  any  reason  for 
being  made. 

In  1864  a  commission  was  organized  to  consider  methods 
for  the  reform  of  the  penal  system  of  Russia,  and  after  a  long 
and  careful  study  of  the  subject  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the 
present  prison  administration  was,  upon  its  recommendation, 
established.  The  policy  of  the  new  department  was,  previous  to 
its  organization,  marked  out  by  the  government,  and  was 
substantially  as  follows : 
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i st.  To  provide  proper  prison  buildings  ;  the  idea  being  to 
make  use  of  the  best  of  the  old  buildings  by  changing  and 
improving  them  until  more  modern  ones  could  be  constructed, 
but  in  the  meantime  to  ameliorate  in  as  great  a  degree  as  possible 
the  unhappy  conditions  prevailing  in  the  old  establishments. 

2d.  To  improve  the  administration  of  and  service  in  these 
establishments. 

3d.     To  organize  prison  labor. 

4th.     To  improve  the  economic  service. 

5th.  To  organize  on  a  better  basis  the  system  of  the 
deportation  of  criminals. 

6th.  To  improve  and  develop  the  system  of  tranferring 
criminals. 

The  steps  by  which  the  objects  are  continually  being 
accomplished  form  a  very  interesting  narrative  and  one  highly 
creditable  to  the  officials  who  have  had  the  matter  under  their 
supervision.  They  themselves  say  that  the  transformation  is 
yet  by  no  means  complete  or  what  they  expect  it  will  be,  but 
there  is  a  continuous  and  rapid  progress  upward. 

I  have  not  at  my  disposal  the  means  or  all  the  material 
necessary  for  the  present  presentation  of  this  interesting  develop- 
ment from  1879  to  the  present  time,  but  I  can  describe  to  the 
department  the  partial  results  of  the  policy  as  exemplified  in  the 
four  principal  prisons  of  St.  Petersburg,  each  of  which  marks  in 
a  different  manner  the  advance  indicated.  The  department  is 
frequently  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  sufficient  funds,  but  in  ten 
years  the  amount  actually  being  expended  can  be  judged  by  the 
following  table  showing  the  expenditures  of  the  department  from 
1879  to  1889  : 


I.  For  the  organization  of  new  places  of  detention. 

ROUBLES. 

(a)  For  construction  of  new  buildings 3,016,139 

(b)  For  adapting  old  buildings 1,414,865 

II.  For  enlarging  and  reorganizing  places  of  detention  2,962,870 

III.  For  repairs 3,660,595 


Total 11,054,469 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  imperial  minister  of  justice,  his 
excellency,  Mr.  Mouravieff,  who  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Peirce, 
asked  the  officials  of  the  prison  administration  to  offer  us  facilities 
for  seeing  the  prisons  of  this  city,  we  were  permitted  to  inspect 
the  prisons  in  as  thorough  a  manner  as  we  might  desire.  We 
were  accompanied  on  our  visits  by  Mr.  Gernet,  adjutant  of  the 
chief  of  the  administration  of  the  prisons  (Mr.  Boguanoff,  the 
actual  director,  being  absent  from  the  city),  and  by  Mr. 
Likhachoff,  inspector  of  the  general  prison  administration.  Both 
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of  these  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  governors  of  the  different 
prisons,  afforded  us  every  opportunity  to  see  all  parts  of  the 
establishments  under  their  supervision.  There  was  no  attempt 
whatever  to  conceal  anything ;  on  the  contrary  especial  pains 
were  taken  to  display  all  the  different  institutions  in  their  true 
light  and  to  call  attention  to  the  things  with  which  they  them- 
selves were  not  satisfied  and  which  they  hoped  to  improve. 

There  are  in  the  city  four  prisons  under  the  supervision  of 
the  general  administration. 

i st  The  Prison  for  Preliminary  Detention  (Maison  de 
Detention  Preventive). 

2d.     Prison  for  Transfer. 

3d.     House  of  Correction  (Quartier  Correctionelle). 

4th.     Cellular  Prison  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  first  of  these,  the  Prison  for  Preliminary  Detention,  is 
situated  on  the  Schpalernia,  one  of  the  principal  streets,  and  in 
the  main  part  of  the  city.  The  term  of  confinement  is  generally 
a  short  one,  rarely  more  than  a  year.  The  building  was  erected 
in  1873,  arjd  has  since  been  improved,  but  it  is  not  now  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  best  prisons  in  this  country.  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  plan  of  the  structure.  It  is  of  brick,  plastered, 
four  stories  in  height,  and  .built  regularly  about  three  courts,  one 
entrance  court,  one  court  in  which  men  are  allowed  to  walk  and 
one  for  women  prisoners. 

Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the  men  and  women  suspected  of 
political  offenses  are  confined  here  before  trial  and  nearly  all  the 
women  after  conviction  for  such  offenses  (that  being  the  only 
class  of  convicted  inmates)  the  precautions  against  intercommu- 
nication are  especially  stringent.  For  this  reason  the  men  are 
permitted  to  take  their  exercise  (of  which  they  are  allowed  half 
hour  daily,)  not,  as  in  all  other  prisons  here,  in  the  open,  but  in 
fairly  large  triangular  enclosures  fenced  in  on  two  sides  by  high 
fences,  and,  on  the  third,  by  wooden  bars.  A  series  of  these 
enclosures  adjoining  one  another  form  an  octagon,  in  the  center 
of  which  a  guard  is  stationed  on  a  high  platform  so  as  to  over- 
look all  the  occupants  of  the  enclosures  who,  however,  cannot 
see  one  another.  The  women  enjoy  more  liberty  in  the  court 
set  aside  for  their  use,  but  generally  are  required  to  occupy  it 
alone. 

The  main  cell  room  is  in  the  shape  of  a  long  corridor  occu- 
pying parts  of  two  adjoining  sides  of  the  building.  On  one  side 
of  the  corridor  are  windows  facing  the  streets  and  on  the  other 
three  tiers  of  cells  connected  from  without  by  iron  stairways  and 
balconies,  each  cell  containing  a  window  looking  out  on  the 
largest  court. 
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The  cells  are  uniform  in  size,  about  six  by  fifteen  feet, 
considerably  larger  than  the  ordinary  cell  in  American  prisons. 
At  the  left,  as  one  enters  is  a  folding  iron  bed  with  a  mattress 
about  three  inches  in  thickness,  two  sheets,  a  blanket  and  a  good 
pillow,  well  covered.  Beyond  the  bed  is  a  chair.  At  the  right 
is  a  folding  table  and  seat  which  can  be  swung  against  the  wall 
and  beyond  a  wash  stand  and  closet,  both  with  running  water. 
Besides  there  is  a  small  bracket  with  two  Shelves  for  keeping 
books,  tobacco  and  eating  utensils.  The  door  is  of  wood,  about 
two  inches  thick  and  heavily  ironed,  with  peek-hole  to  enable 
the  guards  to  look  into  the  cell,  and  below  a  small  trap  opened 
from  without  when  desired  to  pass  in  food  or  other  articles.  The 
window  is  about  2x3  feet  in  size  and  the  wall  one  and  a  half 
feet  thick.  Each  cell  contains  an  electric  lamp,  electricity  being 
the  means  of  lighting  the  prison  throughout.  There  are  48  cells 
of  this  kind  in  each  tier,  that  is,  144  in  the  room. 

No  political  prisoners  are  confined  in  this  room,  but  above 
in  another  room  where  there  are  two  tiers  of  similar  cells.  Here 
those  accused  of  political  crimes  are  placed,  but  no  two  in  cells 
immediately  by  the  side  of  or  immediately  over  one  another, 
every  alternate  cell  only  being  occupied  by  this  sort  of  accused, 
the  other  ones  being  either  left  empty  or  occupied  by  ordinary 
prisoners.  This  is  because  of  the  fear  that  communication  may 
be  effected  between  them  by  means  of  prearranged  knockings  on 
the  walls,  the  members  of  certain  political  societies,  it  appears 
having  regular  codes  of  such  signals.  The  officials  also  fear 
suicide  more  in  the  case  of  this  class  of  offenders  than  with 
others  and  they  are  therefore  not  placed  in  the  room  below 
where,  by  jumping  from  the  higher  balconies  they  might,  on 
occasion,  accomplish  their  purpose. 

The  inmates  of  these  cells — several  of  which  we  entered 
and  into  many  of  which  we  looked — seemed  fairly  comfortable, 
having  generally  cigarettes,  books  and  writing  materials.  To 
call  the  attendant  they  can  push  a  knob  which  rings  a  bell  in 
the  corridor  and  drops  a  red  signal  so  that  the  particular  cell  is 
indicated. 

The  books  allowed  to  be  read  are  furnished  by  the  prison 
library.  They  are  mostly  religious  or  scientific  in  their  char- 
acter, and  no  journals  or  magazines  are  permitted. 

There  are  altogether  in  this  prison  317  cells,  of  which  32 
are  for  women,  10  for  the  sick  and  4  for  consultation  with 
counsel.  These  latter  a  prisoner  is  permitted  to  occupy  abso- 
lutely alone  with  his  lawyer. 

Passing  from  the  main  cell  room  we  went  into  another  part 
of  the  building  where  the  prisoners  whose  offenses  are  not  of  so 
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sufficiently  grave  a  character  as  to  merit  solitary  confinement  are 
kept  in  common  rooms.  There  are  a  good  many  of  these  rooms. 
Those  used  during  the  day  are  each  about  51x25  feet  in  size, 
and  contain  benches  and  tables  as  well  as  cupboards.  Each 
accommodates  from  20  to  30  prisoners.  For  the  night  they  are 
taken  into  other  rooms  bordering  long  corridors  where  iron  beds 
are  neatly  arranged.  Some  of  these  beds  had  mattresses  and 
some  were  stretched  with  canvas,  but  none  of  them  appeared 
uncomfortable.  The  occupants  of  the  common  rooms  are  allowed 
to  converse  with  one  another.  Always  as  we  passed  through 
they  were  arranged  in  military  order,  and  on  entering  each  room 
the  head  guard  would  salute  and  repeat  a  rather  long  Russian 
formula. 

There  are  also  separate  cells  and  rooms  for  boys  under 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  women's  portion  of  the  prison  is  entirely  separated  from 
the  other  parts,  but  it  is  arranged  similarly  to  the  men's.  The 
entire  number  of  prisoners  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  600 — 246 
men  in  cells,  276  not  in  cells,  7  sick,  13  debtors  and  56  women. 

The  quarters  assigned  to  the  debtors  are  much  more  com- 
modious than  those  for  the  other  inmates.  They  have  four  or 
five  good  sized  rooms,  and  generally  whatever  comforts  their 
friends  desire  to  furnish  them.  They  are,  I  believe,  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  creditor  who  causes  their  incarceration,  if 
they  have  nothing  of  their  own,  and  when  the  creditor  will  no 
longer  keep  them  in  prison,  are  set  free.  I  do  not  know  what 
are  the  laws  which  keep  alive  an  institution  generally  discredited, 
and  one  which  is  the  cause  of  worry  and  trouble  to  the  prison 
administration. 

The  industrial  part  of  the  prison  is,  perhaps,  not  as  well 
developed  as  might  be  expected,  and  we  noticed  that  one  of  the 
occupants  of  the  debtor's  section  complained,  as  he  and  the  other 
inmates  have  a  right  to  do  for  any  cause,  that  he  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  work  as  much  as  he  desired  to.  But  if  the  work  rooms 
are  now  full  it  is  probably  an  unusual  state  of  affairs,  because 
the  comparatively  small  space  allotted  them  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  inmates  confined  in  common  are 
of  the  class  who  would  rather  do  nothing  than  work  even  for 
wages,  provided  they  can  be  fed  without  working,  and  the 
occupants  of  the  cells  are  not  permitted  to  work. 

Working  in  the  shops  is  entirely  voluntary.  Those  we  saw 
occupied  a  series  of  rooms,  each  about  20x20  feet  in  size,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  in  which  the  prisoners  were  variously 
engaged  in  making  clothes  and  shoes  for  prisoners,  chairs  and 
desks  for  the  department  of  railways,  in  upholstery  and  in  making 
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cigarette  boxes.     There  were  probably  not  more  than  100  men 
in  all  at  work. 

The  work  is  carried  on  by  the  prison  management  in  this 
and  generally  in  all  Russian  prisons,  not  often  being  let  out  to 
contractors.  The  pay  is  determined  by  a  tariff,  approved  by  the 
general  prison  administration,  and  in  this  case  is  approximately 
as  follows : 

Tailors  .    .    .    .  n  kopecs  (*)  per  day,  14  cents. 

Shoemakers  .    .  26  12  u 

Bookbinders.  .  .  48  "  "  24  " 

Carpenters.    .    .  36  "  "  18  " 

Locksmiths  .    .  32  "  "  16  " 

Upholsterers  .  .  68  "  "  34  " 

CigaretteBoxes.il  u  "  6  " 

Picking  Oakum    9  "  "5  " 

Those  employed  in  household  duties  about  the  prison 
receive  from  30  to  39  kopecs  per  day  and  those  in  the  kitchen 
and  laundry  3  roubles  per  month. 

The  general  rule  throughout  the  prisons  of  the  Empire  is 
that  the  wages  earned  by  each  prisoner  is  divided  into  tenths 
and  then  apportioned  in  ways  differing  in  different  kinds  of 
prisons.  Here  %o  of  all  earned  is  given  to  those  not  furnishing 
their  own  materials  and  tools,  and  all  to  those  who  do  and  to  the 
prisoners  employed  in  household  duties.  One-half  of  what  is 
earned  is  at  the  immediate  disposition  of  the  prisoner  and  the 
rest  kept  in  a  fund  which  is  given  him  on  finishing  his  term. 
There  are  certain  fines  for  infraction  of  discipline  which  may  be 
imposed  and  reduce  the  total  amount  of  wages. 

The  kitchens  are  large,  well-managed,  and  like  all  other 
parts  of  the  building  remarkably  clean.  The  soup  and  meat  is 
cooked  in  large  copper  receptacles  sunk  into  steam-chests  into 
which  steam  is  passed  from  the  general  boilers  kept  for  this 
purpose  and  for  heating.  There  are  also  ranges  for  cooking 
food  for  the  sick  and  for  the  supplementary  dishes. 

The  materials  used  for  the  ordinary  prison  fare  are  very 
good.  The  black  bread  furnished  in  this  and  the  other  prisons 
we  visited  is  of  excellent  quality — better  than  that  generally  sold 
in  the  bakeries  of  this  city,  and  better  than  that  served  with 
white  bread  at  the  hotels  and  restaurants.  It  is  generally  baked 
in  the  prisons.  On  certain  fete  days  the  prisoners  are  given 
white  bread  as  well. 

(?)     2  kopecs  =  about  1  cent. 
2  roubles  =  about  $1.00. 
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Bach  prisoner  receives  daily  two  and  a  half  Russian  pounds  (*) 
of  the  black  bread,  a  dinner  consisting  of  soup  (either  vermicelli, 
macaroni  or  pea),  and  a  preparation  of  buckwheat  or  barley 
meal  universally  used  by  the  peasants  and  often  by  the  higher 
classes  of  Russians.  For  supper  they  receive  a  sort  of  soup  made 
of  this  preparation. 

The  exact  composition  and  amount  of  these  articles  of  diet 
differ  slightly  in  different  prisons.  The  exact  portions  given 
vary  also  with  the  days  of  the  week. 

The  following  shows  the  exact  proportions,  for  three  different 
days,  which  will  indicate  approximately  what  is  furnished  in  all 
the  prisons  of  this  city  and  generally  throughout  the  empire. 
This  may  not  apply  to  all  the  prisons  in  Siberia  and  to  the  food 
furnished  the  convicts  in  Sakhalino. 

FIRST   EXAMPLE ONE   DAY'S   RATIONS. 

Dinner : 

Vermicelli  soup,  composed  of 

Vermicelli,  34  zolotriks  (f) 

Meat,  30         "         (t) 

Pearl  barley,  2        " 

Salt,  4 

Meal  composed  of 

Buckwheat,  32 

Beef  fat,  5        " 

Salt,  2        " 

Black  bread,  2  Russian  pounds. 

Supper : 

Meal. 

Buckwheat,  17  zolotricks. 

Beef  fat,  2        " 

Salt,  i 

The  above  is  Sunday  fare. 

SECOND  EXAMPLE. 
Dinner : 

Cabbage  soup  composed  of 

Cabbage,  30  zolotricks. 

Meat,  24         " 

Oat  Meal,  4         " 

Flour,  4         " 

(*)  A  Russian  pound  is  10  per  cent,  less  than  an  Avoirdupois. 
(t)  A  zolotrick  equals  4,265,745.4  grains. 
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Pepper,  ^o  zolotricks. 
Onions,  i 

Meal  composed  of 

Canary  seed  (millet),  32 
Beef  fat,  5         " 

Salt,  2 

Black  Bread,  2  Russian  pounds. 

Supper : 

Meal  composed  of 

Canary  seed,  24  zolotricks. 
Beef  fat,  4         " 

Salt,  i 

THIRD    EXAMPLE. 

Daily  rations  for  one  inmate  of  the  House  of  Correction  at 
Saratoff: 

Meat,  J^  Russian  pound. 

Cabbage,  y2  " 

Potatoes,  i  y2  " 

Buckwheat  for  soup,  10       zolotricks. 

Buckwheat  for  meal, 

Butter,  %o  zolotricks. 

Hemp  seed  oil,  %o 

Salt,  6 

Onions,  2 

Pepper,  V20 

Leaves  of  eucalyptus,  %o 

Black  Bread,  2  to  3  Russian  pounds. 

Prisoners  belonging  to  the  nobility  or  other  privileged 
classes  who  are  confined  in  the  prison  for  preliminary  detention 
receive  somewhat  better  rations  than  the  others. 

Besides  this  all  the  inmates  are  allowed  to  purchase  extra 
food.  A  dinner  at  35  kopecs  is  furnished  for  this  purpose  and 
there  is  also  arranged  a  daily  bill  of  fare  from  which  those  who 
are  able  can  order  special  articles  of  food.  These  are  furnished 
by  a  special  cook. 

There  is  a  school  in  the  prison  which  all  those  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  must  attend  and  which  all  others  may 
attend  if  they  so  desire.  The  orthodox  church  is  commodious 
and  well  fitted  up.  At  the  end  opposite  the  altar  are  two  tiers 
of  individual  cages  from  which  persons  in  solitary  confinement 
are  permitted  to  observe  the  service  through  small  screens. 
Protestant  clergymen  and  Catholic  priests  regularly  attend  the 
prison  and  the  Jews  are  also  permitted  to  have  their  spiritual 
advisers  when  they  so  desire. 
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The  personnel  of  the  management  and  the  amount  paid  in 
salaries  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

i  Chief,  2,400  roubles  per  annum,  with  quarters, 

i  First  Assistant,  1,200 

6  Assistants,       900  to  1,000       " 

i  Assistant,  900  with  quarters, 

i  Architect,  800       " 

1  Chief  Doctor,  1,000 

2  Health  Officers,  360  with  quarters. 

1  Woman  Doctor,  180 

2  Helpers  in  Infirmary,   180 

i  Teacher,  600       " 

i  Chaplain,  1,000 

1  Reader  for  Church,       3,60 

60  Guards,  240  to  840  with  quarters, 

ii  Patrols,  320  to  700 

2  Cooks,  1 80  to  240 

6  Kitchen  Helpers,  150       "  " 

The  chiefs  of  the  prisons  and  their  assistants  are  very  often 
military  officers,  and  the  guards  are  generally  deserving 
soldiers.  For  example,  the  names  of  the  chiefs  of  the  prisons 
we  visited,  to  whose  courteous  attention  we  owe  great  apprecia- 
tion, are  as  follows : 

Prison  of  Preliminary  Detention,  Major-General  Erofieff; 
Transfer  Prison,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tvanoff;  House  of  Correc- 
tion, Counsellor  of  State  Metewsky  (a  civilian) ;  Cellular  Prison, 
Counsellor  of  State  Tchoumikhine  (a  civilian). 

The  employes  of  the  prisons  generally  are  entitled  to 
pensions  after  certain  periods  of  service.  In  this  prison,  for 
instance,  the  chief  and  his  assistants  have  a  right,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  service,  to  a  pension  equal  to  half  their  annual 
salary.  The  pensions  of  the  guards  who  have  served  thirty 
years,  one-half  thereof.  Pensions  are  also  given  to  those  who, 
on  account  of  illness  or  incapacity  are  compelled  to  leave  the 
service  sooner,  before  completing  twenty  years  of  service. 

The  impression  left  on  one's  mind  after  a  visit  to  this 
prison — and  one  in  no  way  changed  from  an  inspection  of  the 
other  penal  institutions  in  this  city — is  that  the  general  admin- 
istration has  a  keen  sense  of  its  responsibilities  ;  that  its  officials 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  reports  of  the  different  managements, 
but  keep  a  vigilant  and  personal  oversight  of  each  establish- 
ment ;  and  that  the  chiefs  themselves  and  their  assistants  are 
conscientiously  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  their 
superiors.  That  they  succeed  is  shown  by  the  excellent  condition 
of  the  institutions  under  their  charge. 
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DEPOT   POUR   LfeS   TRANSFEREE. 

The  next  establishment  visited  was  of  an  entirely  different 
kind — one  of  the  latest,  built  according  to  the  plans  for  penal 
institutions  adopted  by  the  administration  (numbers  46  to  49  of 
that  series).  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  outgoing  districts  of  the 
city,  not  far  from  the  Alexandre  Nevski  Convent. 

The  buildings  are  six  in  number,  and  are  contained  in  an 
enclosure  about  170  feet  square.  These  consist  of  an  entrance 
or  guard  building,  a  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
members  of  the  prison  administration,  a  barn  and  laundry  house 
and  two  small  buildings  for  stable  and  stable  attendants,  besides 
the  prison  proper.  This  is  three  stories  in  height  and  built  very 
neatly  of  red  brick.  It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  erected  in  Russia, 
being  merely  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  criminals  of 
various  categories  who  are  kept  here  until  they  can  be  transferred 
to  other  prisons  to  which  they  are  sentenced,  to  Siberia,  or,  in 
many  cases,  back  to  the  villages  which  they  have  quitted 
without  permission. 

The  inmates  are  classed  as  follows  : 

ist.     Those  condemned  to  penal  servitude  and  deportation. 

2d.  Those  awaiting  their  transfer  to  houses  of  correction 
and  other  prisons. 

3d.     Those  arrested  on  suspicion  and  accused  ones. 

4th.     Political  suspects. 

5th.     Those  arrested  on  account  of  leaving  their  communes. 

6th.     Minors  under  16  years. 

7th.     Military  prisoners. 

8th.  Provileges  arrests.  (Nobles,  functionaries  of  state, 
clergy,  etc.) 

The  various  classes  are  arranged  not  in  cells,  of  which  there 
are  comparatively  few  and  which  usually  are  used  only  for 
punishment  or  for  those  who  prefer  them  to  staying  with  others, 
but  in  a  series  of  rooms  averaging  about  20x36  feet  in  size, 
opening  on  large  corridors  and  separated  therefrom  by  iron 
screens.  One  warder  in  a  corridor  can  keep  watch  easily  of 
several  rooms  and  their  inmates.  Each  room  accommodates 
from  10  to  25  persons.  The  beds  are  of  iron  stretched  with 
canvas  and  fold  lengthwise  against  the  wall.  In  the  center  are 
tables  and  benches  and,  in  the  corner,  closets  shut  off  by  sheet 
iron  screens.  The  rooms  are  heated  by  steam  and  well  lighted 
by  two  or  three  large  windows. 
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On  the  second  floor  is  a  section  for  women  and  on  the  third, 
a  church  of  large  dimensions,  well  fitted  up.  The  hospital, 
pharmacy  and  doctors'  rooms  are  remarkably  well  kept.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  whole  place  is  scrupulously  clean,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  as,  on  account  of  the  transient  classes  of  the 
inmates  there  are  continually  arrivals  and  departures  ;  often  as 
many  as  two  hundred  in  a  day. 

The  new  arrivals  are  first  taken  to  a  large  room  to  the  right 
of  the  hall  on  the  ground  floor  where  they  are  registered  and 
given  a  number.  They  then  are  taken  to  the  bath  house  to 
bathe  and  generally,  if  they  have  not  one  already,  given  a  prison 
suit  of  clothes.  This  consists  of  a  short  coat  and  trousers  of 
gray  woolen  or  felt,  and  cap  of  the  same  material  for  winter  and 
of  the  same  articles  made  of  linen  for  summer.  The  prisoner  is 
then  assigned  to  his  room  or  cell. 

On  account  of  the  many  classes  and  degrees  of  criminals 
confined  in  different  parts  of  this  establishment,  there  being- 
murderers  condemned  to  penal  servitude  for  life  and  young  boys 
arrested  for  some  petty  theft,  it  would  be  especially  interesting  to 
a  student  of  criminology. 

In  one  room  were  about  thirty  monjiks  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed for  returning  from  their  communes  to  this  city  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  police.  Most  of  these  had  been  frequently 
arrested  for  the  same  offense  and  one,  in  reply  to  our  questions, 
said  that  this  was  his  thirtieth  confinement.  This  certainly  does 
not  show  any  very  great  dread  of  prison  life  ;  they  no  doubt  feel 
themselves  better  off  in  prison  than  at  home,  like  certain  classes 
of  vagabonds  in  other  countries.  It  is  frequently  said  that  they 
cannot  maintain  life  in  their  own  communes  and  are  prohibited 
by  the  police  from  maintaining  it  here.  It  is  a  source  of  much 
perplexity  to  the  Russian  authorities.  This  and  many  other 
methods  of  Russian  administration  may  be  open  to  criticism  but 
strangers  who  discuss  them  are  frequently  somewhat  too  inclined 
to  criticisms  of  the  methods  of  government  which  they  deem 
responsible  for  such  conditions,  to  include  criticisms  of  the  means 
which  this  government  considers  it  necessary  to  use  against 
those  conditions.  This  is  often  unjust  especially  when  strictures 
are  launched  against  officials  who  are  conscientiously  endeavoring 
to  carry  out  in  the  most  sensible  and  humane  way  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  law. 

In  another  room  we  saw  twelve  convicts  in  chains,  returned 
to  penal  servitude  and  ready  for  deportation.  The  clothes  worn 
by  them  are  the  same  as  the  usual  prison  clothes  except  that  the 
trousers  are  cut  on  the  inner  sides  so  as  to  permit  the  fastening 
of  the  fetters  to  the  legs.  On  examination  we  found  that  these 
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were  fastened  by  steel  collars  rounded  smoothly  inside  and  rivet- 
ed to  the  leg  a  few  inches  above  the  ankle.  They  are  prevented 
from  chafing  the  leg  by  the  interposition  of  a  tight  fitting  leather 
legging  and  are  held  in  place  by  a  short  strap  fastened  just  above 
the  calf  of  each  leg.  The  steel  collars  are  connected  by  the  chain, 
about  three  feet  in  length  which  is  held  up  by  a  leather  thong 
attached  to  the  belt  at  the  centre  of  the  body.  Altogether  the 
fetters  weigh  about  four  Russian  pounds.  They  are  never,  or 
rarely  taken  off,  after  once  being  riveted  on  until  the  convict  has 
finished  his  term,  Half  the  head  is  shaved,  this  is  a  mark  of 
debasement  as  well  as  for  ready  indentification. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  periods  of  detention  in  this  prison 
are  usually  very  short  but  little  regular  work  can  be  done,  but 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  trades  may  pursue  them  under 
the  same  conditions  as  those  described  as  prevailing  in  the  prison 
for  preliminary  detention. 

The  personnel  of  the  administration  of  this  prison  is  as 
follows : 

i  Chief  of  Prison,  2,000  roubles  per  year,  with  lodging. 

i  Adjoint,  1,200       "  " 

i  Assistant,  900       "  " 

i  Woman  assistant,  800 

i  Recorder,  1,000       u  " 

i  Doctor,  600       "  "          with  lodging. 

i  Health  officer,       600       "  "  "         " 

i  Nurse,  360       "  "  "         " 

i  Chaplain,  800       "  " 

i  Reader,  360       "  " 

4  Chief  guards,  360  to  588  u  with  lodging. 

32  Guards,  240  to  400  "  " 

i  Overseer,  360       u  " 

4  Overseers,       240  to  392  "  " 

The  number  of  persons  confined  here  varies  from  325  to  450, 
the  number  of  women  generally  being  about  one-seventh  the 
number  of  men  ;  19  officers  and  32  guards — 51  to  guard  450. 


QU ARTIER  CORRECTION ELLE   DE  ST.    PETERSBURG. 

The  House  of  Correction  of  St.  Petersburg  is  again  in  a 
quite  different  class  of  penal  institutions  from  those  described 
above,  and  is,  in  addition,  especially  interesting,  as  exemplifying 
the  efforts  of  the  prison  administration  to  adapt  an  old  building 
to  new  needs.  It  is  situated  on  the  Moika  Canal,  in  a  greatly 
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frequented  part  of  the  city,  being  very  near  the  Imperial  Opera 
House  and  one  of  the  Grand  Ducal  palaces.  The  situation  is 
now  considered  as  not  conducing  to  the  best  prison  discipline, 
and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  the  annoyance  felt  by  the  residents 
of  the  district  at  the  close  proximity  of  the  prison,  it  is  hoped 
that,  before  many  years,  a  new  building  can  be  erected  in  a  more 
desirable  situation.  » 

It  was  built  in  1788,  of  stone,  plastered,  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  right  angled  triangle,  and  is  two  stories  in  height ;  there  is 
a  plan  of  the  building  in  the  book  on  Foreign  Prisons  and 
Reformatories  written  by  John  Howard  the  eminent  English 
philanthropist. 

Within  is  a  large  triangular  court  lighting  by  good  sized 
windows,  the  shops  and  sleeping  rooms  which  look  out  upon  it. 
One  end  of  the  court  is  cut  off  by  a  high  wall  separating  the 
women's  prison,  which,  though  part  of  the  same  building,  is  an 
entirely  distinct  institution. 

This  prison  is  used  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  sentenced 
for  periods  not  exceeding  six  years.  Of  the  present  320  male 
inmates  only  two  are  condemned  for  this  period,  the  rest  being 
there  for  from  one  to  four  years.  Being  essentially  a  penal  insti- 
tution whose  occupants  are  required  to  work  at  hard  labor  during 
the  period  of  detention,  the  first  impression  given  one  is  much 
harsher  than  that  received  in  the  other  prisons  described. 

The  building  being  so  old  it  is  under  great  disadvantages 
that  the  administration  is  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  inmates. 
The  shops  are  low  rooms,  in  many  cases  vaulted,  the  halls  rather 
narrow  and  the  possibilities  for  sanitation  frequently  limited,  but 
in  spite  of  these  draw  backs  the  actual  physical  condition  of  the 
building  as  a  whole  is  extremely  good. 

The  first  room  visited  was  one  of  the  sleeping  rooms  which 
contained  fifteen  folding  cots  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Transfer 
Prison.  There  are  no  cells,  all  the  inmates  being  quartered  for 
the  night  in  rooms  similar  to  this  one  and  containing  from  six 
to  thirty  cots.  We  noticed  in  one  of  the  rooms  a  shall  sheet  iron 
cell  or  cage,  which,  on  inquiry,  we  found  to  be  a  sample  made 
for  the  inspection  of  the  officials,  with  a  view  to  its  adoption  in 
the  event  of  the  passage  of  a  law  now  under  consideration,  which 
will  require  the  separate  nightly  confinement  of  each  prisoner. 
It  has  been  deemed  wise  by  the  authorities  in  Germany  and  some 
other  countries  to  adopt  this  system,  though  here  many  of  the 
officials  think  it  to  be  unnecessary,  and  the  practical  drawbacks 
.against  introducing  these  cells  into  this  prison  are  many.  The 
weight  would  be  so  great  the  floors  would  be  strained  under  it, 
and  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  quarters  for  only  about  half 
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as  many  as  at  present  if  the  cells  were  introduced. 

The  largest  working  room  contains  fifty  old-fashioned  hand 
looms  which  are  used  for  making  the  linen  cloth  employed  for 
the  summer  costumes  of  the  prisoners.  The  work  is  considered 
the  most  severe  in  the  institution,  as  both  arms  and  both  legs 
must  be  constantly  used  in  working  the  machine,  which,  for 
nine  hours  a  day,  is  rather  tiresome.  About  ninety  men  in  all 
are  employed  in  this  department,  some  in  winding  spindles  and 
arranging  different  parts  of  the  looms.  The  wages  are  three 
kopecs  (one  and  one-half  cents)  per  thousand  threads,  or  about 
one  archine,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  archines  can  be  woven 
daily.  Ten  thousand  threads,  fifteen  cents  a  day. 

Other  industries  cairied  on  in  the  prison  are  book-binding, 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  metal  working,  carpentry,  making  cigarette 
boxes  and  picking  oakum.  This  latter  occupation  is  carried  on 
only  by  such  of  the  inmates  as  cannot  do  anything  else,  and 
everyone  is  given  a  chance  to  learn  some  more  useful  occupation. 

The  work  done  in  the  bindery,  under  the  direction  of  a  well 
known  Parisian  binder,  is  very  excellent.  There  are  about  forty 
men  engaged  in  the  department,  which  is  much  patronized  by 
the  nobility  and  rich  inhabitants  of  the  city.  There  is  also  good 
work  in  the  way  of  cabinet  making  and  wood  carving  carried  on 
in  the  carpentry  department,  and  some  expert  fancy  iron  work. 
All  the  eating  utensils  for  the  prisoners  here  and  elsewhere  are 
manufactured  here.  They  are  all  of  copper,  lined  with  tin,  and 
of  very  good  quality.  The  copper  in  the  beginning  costs  much 
more  than  tin  or  granite  iron,  but  lasts  much  longer. 

I  have  not  the  figures  showing  the  returns  from  the  work 
in  this  establishment,  but  the  data  showing  profits  from  the 
work  in  the  prison  of  Saratoff  will  indicate  what  is  being  done 
here.  The  number  of  inmates  of  the  two  institutions  is  about 
the  same. 


RETURNS   FOR    1894. 

Rope  and  oakum.     Three   hundred   men  were  employed. 
Receipts,  1,975  roubles  ;  expenses,  362.     Average  daily  wages,  , 
7  kopecs. 

NOTE. — In  the  expense  item  is  included — ist,  price  of 
material ;  2d,  expenses  of  transport ;  3d,  salary  of  prisoners  ;  4th, 
wages  of  overseers  ;  5th,  other  incidental  expenses. 
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Weaving  department — 75  men  were  employed.  Receipts, 
8,565  roubles;  expenses,  931  roubles.  Average  daily  wages,  16 
kopecs. 

Tailoring  department — 20  men  were  employed.  Receipts, 
657  roubles.  Average  daily  wages,  20  kopecs. 

Shoemaking  department  —  15  men  were  employed. 
Receipts,  300  roubles.  Average  daily  wages,  20  kopecs. 

Carpentry  department — 10  men  were  employed.  Receipts, 
306  roubles.  Average  daily  wages,  23  kopecs. 

Making  of  cigarette  boxes — Receipts,  200  roubles.  Average 
daily  wages,  6  to  16  kopecs. 

The  figures  for  bookbinding,  which  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
prison  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  profit,  are  missing. 

The  amount  of  the  wages  actually  given  the  prisoners  is 
calculated  in  the  following  way  :  All  expenses  being  paid,  three- 
tenths  of  the  remaining  net  profit  is  divided  in  wages  among  the 
prisoners,  half  of  the  remaining  seven-tenths  going  to  the  prison, 
the  other  half  to  the  state.  Of  the  actual  salary  earned,  three- 
tenths  is  kept  to  defray  the  expenses  of  tools,  etc.,  and  half  of 
the  remaining  seven-tenths  placed  at  the  prisoner's  disposition, 
the  other  half  being  put  in  a  fund  given  him  on  the  completion 
of  his  term.  The  amount  given  him  while  still  in  prison  is 
permitted  to  be  used  for  helping  the  prisoner's  family,  for 
purchase  of  additional  food,  postage  and  some  other  expenses. 

The  average  daily  salary  is  from  5  to  12  kopecs. 

Although  the  amount  is  small  it  is  of  very  great  help  for  a 
prisoner  to  have  something  on  leaving  the  prison. 

The  average  amount  of  this  reserve  fund  is  as  follows : 

After  i   year  of  detention  6  to  15  roubles. 

After  2  years  of  detention  12  to  30  roubles. 

After  3  years  of  detention  18  to  45  roubles. 

The  punishments  for  offenses  committed  during  confinement 
are  such  as  are  prescribed  by  the  penal  code  if  the  offenses  come 
within  that  code.  For  other  infractions  of  discipline  the  chief 
may  impose  the  following  punishments  : 

Reprimand  in  presence  of  comrades. 

Two  days  in  dark  cell,  or  less  than  two  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offense. 

Deprivation  of  warm  food. 

Corporal  punishment  up  to  thirty  blows. 

For  more  serious  offenses  the  criminal  can,  upon  the  decision 
of  the  managing  committee,  have  inflicted  blows  up  to  one 
hundred,  have  half  his  head  shaved  and  be  put  in  chains. 

Prisoners  having  given  proof  of  good  conduct  can,  upon  the 
decision  of  the  chief  and  chaplain  of  the  prison,  be  placed  in  the 
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class  of  privileged  inmates  who  enjoy  the  diminution  by  one-sixth 
of  the  length  of  the  original  term  of  sentence. 

Upon  our  request  we  were  shown  the  instrument  used  for 
corporal  punishment.  It  is  a  short  bundle  of  birch  switches,  six 
or  eight  in  number,  and  cannot  be  very  severe  as  the  blow  given 
is  spread  over  a  large  surface.  It  is  rarely  employed  and  the  old 
knout,  or  whip,  has  been  entirely  abolished.  (I  do  not  speak  of 
military  prisons  in  which  the  punishment  is  doubtless  more 
severe.) 

The  black  cell  in  this  and  the  other  prisons  visited  has  an 
outer  window,  which  is  covered  when  the  cell  is  occupied,  a 
heating  radiator  and  a  wooden  couch  with  inclined  place  for  the 
head.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  ordinary  cell.  They  are  not 
generally  far  removed  from  the  active  portions  of  the  prison,  as  I 
have  sometimes  seen  in  other  countries. 

I  have  not  the  statistics  showing  the  number  of  employes 
here.  We  visited  some  of  their  quarters  which  were  nude,  hotter 
and  worse  ventilated,  as  well  as  less  clean  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  building. 

There  is  an  orthodox  chapel,  where  the  public  is  admitted, 
also  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  chapel,  in  the  establishment. 
Attendance  of  the  school  is  compulsory  for  boys  under  18,  as  in 
the  other  prisons. 


WOMEN'S  PRISON  IN  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

One  is  immediately  impressed  on  entering  the  Women's 
Prison  with  .the  absolute  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  the  place. 
The  directress  of  this  establishment  deserves  the  greatest  credit 
for  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  she  exercises  her  duties.  One 
is  struck  with  a  sort  of  compassion  and  pity  evident  in  the 
attitude  of  the  women  managing  this  prison  towards  its  inmates. 
There  are  certain  ladies  of  the  city  who  take  interest  in  its 
welfare,  and  one  sees  here,  as  in  many  other  penal  and  benevolent 
institutions  of  the  empire,  the  results  of  the  beneficence  and 
personal  devotion  of  her  highness,  the  Princess  of  Oldenberg, 
who,  with  her  august  husband,  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
works  of  charity  and  benevolence.  The  recent  remarkable 
success  of  the  Prince  in  eradicating  and  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  bubonic  plague  in  the  province  of  Samarcand,  by  the  prompt 
and  efficient  measures  carried  out  under  his  direction  and  at  great 
personal  danger,  deserves  the  hearty  gratitude  of  his  countrymen, 
as  well  as  of  the  people  of  Europe  generally.  The  spirit  of 
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compassion  and  good  will,  as  so  supremely  shbwn  in  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Oldenberg,  is,  I  think,  characteristic  of  the 
Russian  character,  though  it  rarely  results  in  so  great  actual  good 
being  accomplished.  If  the  spirit  is  often  willing  the  nature  is 
frequently  slothful. 

The  occupants  of  the  women's  prison,  now  170  in  number, 
are  engaged  only  in  sewing,  washing  and  in  making  cigarette 
boxes  and  envelopes.  The  wages  range  from  21  to  66  kopecs 
per  day. 

In  this,  as  in  other  prisons  for  women,  are  provided  nurseries 
for  the  children  of  the  inmates.  There  were  here  six  or  eight 
small  infants  who  seemed  very  carefully  cared  for.  The  mothers 
are  allowed  to  be  with  them  a  considerable  time  each  dav. 


CELLULAR   PRISON   OF  ST.    PETERSBURG. 

The  Cellular  Prison  of  St.  Petersburg,  finished  in  1886  at  a 
cost  of  about  one  and  a  half  millions  of  roubles,  was  erected  to 
meet  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1879  requiring,  with  certain 
classes  of  criminals,  solitary  confinement  at  hard  labor.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  an  example  of  the  latest  and  most  scientific  methods 
of  prison  construction,  and  was  erected  after  the  administration 
had  settled  upon  what  it  considered  the  most  perfect  embodiment 
of  advanced  ideas  obtainable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
twenty  different  buildings  contained  in  the  enclosure.  A  very 
good  idea  of  them  can  be  obtained  from  the  plans  ;  they  are  all 
kept  in  most  excellent  condition,  and  there  seems  no  chance  for  f 
improvement  in  their  method  of  construction.  The  adminis- 
tration rooms,  the  kitchen,  laundries  and  bath  rooms  are  all 
commodious  and  well  arranged  and  fitted  with  the  latest  devices 
and  appliances  for  efficient  work.  The  electric  and  heating 
plants  are  excellent.  The  orthodox  church  is  much  larger  and 
better  equipped  than  in  any  of  the  other  prisons,  as  is  also  the 
case  with  the  separate  Catholic  and  Protestant  chapels. 

The  cells  are  contained  in  two  large  buildings  each  four 
stories  in  height  with  a  basement,  and  each  composed  of  four 
wings  running  at  right  angles  with  one  another.  The  two 
transverse  corridors  adjoin  one  another  at  the  centre  of  the  building. 
The  four  tiers  of  cells  are  connected  by  means  of  iron  balconies 
and  stairways.  Each  wing  contains  on  either  side  of  the  corridor 
15  cells  in  each  tier,  or  120  in  all  in  the  wings,  which,  with  32 
around  the  centre  of  the  building,  make  in  each  building  512 
cells,  or  1,024  in  both.  There  are  some  extra  ones  in  the  base- 
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ment,  but  they  are  used  for  closets,  so  that  but  1,000  cells  are 
ever  occupied. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cells  are  eleven  feet  five  inches  by 
six  feet  six  inches,  approximately,  and  they  are  essentially  similar 
to  those  in  the  prison  for  preliminary  detention,  except  that 
there  is  no  running  water.  They  are  of  larger  size  to  permit  the 
introduction  of  tables  and  machinery  for  the  use  of  the  occupant 
in  carrying  on  his  duties.  Generally  the  prisoner  does  his  work 
in  his  own  cell,  where,  during  the  day,  he  has  materials  and 
appliances  for  manufacturing  boxes,  tailoring,  wood-working,  or 
doing  whatever  he  is  directed  to  do,  but  in  some  instances  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  necessary  appliances,  as  well  as  the  bed  and 
chair,  in  so  limited  a  space.  In  that  case  the  prisoner  is  taken 
into  another  cell.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  those  who  set 
type.  The  only  place  we  saw  where  any  prisoners  were  working 
in  common  was  in  one  large  cell  containing  a  printing  press  run 
by  hand  power.  The  system,  from  an  economic  point  of  view, 
seems  open  to  criticism,  as  many  of  the  occupants  are  compelled 
to  work  at  the  making  of  cigarette  boxes  and  other  petty  and 
unprofitable  pursuits,  who,  were  the  means  provided  them  in 
larger  quarters,  could  use  their  energies  to  much  better  advantage 
both  to  themselves  and  the  state.  It  would  be  wrong,  however, 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  question  until  after  considering 
the  motives  which  led  to  its  adoption  and  its  actual  economic 
results.  The  question  is  an  interesting  one. 

There  were  in  the  cells,  when  we  visited  the  prison,  769  men. 
They  were  there  for  from  one  to  five  years.  Many  of  the  political 
prisoners  were  condemned  to  subsequent  further  terms  in  Siberia. 

Within  the  prison  yard  is  the  general  prison  hospital  of  the 
city,  used  for  the  aggravated  cases  coming  from  all  the  prisons 
here.  There  are  five  different  buildings,  one  for  the  physician, 
pharmacy,  etc.,  another  contagious  diseases,  a  third  for  surgical 
cases,  a  fourth  for  preliminary  cases  and  the  fifth  at  present 
empty.  The  hospital  is  under  the  able  and  efficient  management 
of  Mr.  Mitropolsky.  We  visited  the  surgical  building  which 
contained  about  forty  cases.  Every  thing"  was  in  excellent 
condition  and  very  clean. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  the  Fortress  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  in  this  city  there  are  subterranean  cells  for  the  confine- 
ment of  political  prisoners.  These  were  doubtless  confined  there 
once  and  probably  during  the  reign  of  Nicolas  I,  but,  I  am 
assured,  they  are  no  longer  in  use.  Occasionally  some  of  the 
upper  rooms  are  occupied  by  officers  guilty  of  breach  of  discipline, 
usually,  I  believe  for  duelling.  Here  they  enjoy  comparative 
liberty. 
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In  regard  to  the  prison  at  Schlusselberg  near  the  city  at  the 
point  where  the  Neva  leaves  Lake  Ladoga  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
any  definite  information.  It  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Schlusselberg  is  one  of  the  things 
people  do  not  talk  about.  I  do  not  believe,  from  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  in  the  other  prisons,  that  this  mystery  is  because  of 
any  horrors  or  bad  treatment  existing  there,  but  rather  to  impress 
the  public  mind  with  a  certain  awe  in  order  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  the  crime  for  which,  I  understand,  people  are 
committed  to  that  place,  namely  treason.  None  are  sent  there 
except  for  life. 

The  system  of  exportation  to  Siberia  and  investigations  of 
the  convict  system  in  the  island  of  Sacaline  are  questions  full  of 
interest  which  the  prison  administration  has  offered  no  obstacles 
to  my  investigations.  There  is  not  much  definite  information 
about  Sacaline  but  there  very  recently  has  come  from  there  an 
official  who  is  to  report  upon  it  and  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Gernet, 
has  kindly  offered  to  place  that  information  at  my  disposal. 

It  is  to  him  that  the  Embassy  is  indebted  for  the  valuable 
album  of  plans  which  accompany  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
[Signed]  HERBERT  J.  HAGERMAN, 
Second  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  in  St.  Petersburg. 


TUESDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

The  closing  session  of  the  Congress  was  called  to  order  at 
8  o'clock  by  the  President.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain 
Locke. 

.  The  next  paper  was  on 


"  CRIME   AND    ITS   REMEDY," 

BY    PETER    CALDWEW,,   SUPERINTENDENT    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL    OF 
REFORM,    LOUIS VIU.E,    KENTUCKY. 

The  most  perfect  governments  or  other  products  of  human 
intellect  and  genius  are  necessarily  marred  by  more  or  less  con- 
siderable defects.  It  is  therefore  quite  consistent  with  a  high 
degree  of  patriotic  pride  in  the  form  of  government  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  founders  of  this  republic  to  regret  that  in  some 
important  respects  it  lacks  the  power  to  legislate  for  domestic 
needs  common  to  all  the  states  composing  it.  This  leads  to  a 
varied  idea  of  city  and  state  responsibility  in  the  care  of  its 
children,  as  well  as  diversity  of  treatment  and  responsibility  of 
the  problem  of  child  saving. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  broad  proposition  that  radical  changes 
or  improvements  are  demanded  in  the  present  systems,  even  at 
their  best,  if  a  large  measure  of  success  in  caring  for  the  exposed" 
and  neglected  children  of  our  large  cities,  sure  to  become  crimi- 
nals by  their  environments  and  evil  association,  is  to  be  achieved. 

To  this  end  suggestions  from  all  interested  in,  or  at  all 
acquainted  with  this  many  sided  question,  will  be  in  order  at  all 
times,  and  the  more  numerous  they  may  be  within  the  bounds 
of  practicability,  the  greater  and  more  valuable  will  be  the 
opportunities  for  advantageous  selection  and  adoption. 

Though  wonderful  remedial  progress  has  been  made  within 
the  last  decade,  evils  of  a  deplorable  character  and  extent  still 
exist,  apparently,  so  deeply  rooted  in  causes  and  condition 
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through  the  massing  of  miscellaneous  population,  as  to  defy  all 
efforts  at  rescue. 

The  influence  for  good  or  ill  of  environment  and  associa- 
tion during  childhood  and  youth,  almost  inevitably  determine 
the  direction  and  shaping  of  character  after  maturity.  The 
acceptance  of  this  universally  conceded  truth  carries  with  it  the 
recognition  of  the  transcendent  importance  of  surrounding  the 
children  of  today,  and  the  citizen  of  tomorrow,  with  elevating 
influences  and  incentives,  during  the  formation  period,  and  their 
isolation  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  from  vicious  examples  and 
opportunity,  for  misdevelopment  of  the  passions,  which  are  the 
original  inheritance  of  every  descendant  of  Adam. 

Barring  only  such  rare  exceptions  as  are  recognized  as 
phenomenal,  if  not  miraculous,  the  average  man  or  woman  is  in 
moral,  personality  the  logical  result  and  maturity  of  the  tenden- 
cies encouraged  and  cultivated  during  the  dawning  period  of  life. 
The  original  embryos  of  humanity  may  be  most  aptly  likened  to 
the  plastic  clay  as  it  reaches  the  shapening  hand  of  the  sculptor. 
Each  may  be  made  to  take  any  conceivable  form  of  beauty  or 
hideous  distortion.  The  clay  is  not  more  powerless  than  the 
infant  to  influence  the  course  of  its  moulder.  In  concession  of 
the  claim  that  hereditary  tendencies  are  potent  factors  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  the  comparison  remains  available.  It  may 
well  happen  that  there  shall  reach  the  bench  separate  lots  of 
clay.  The  one  is  found  to  contain  elements  which  could  impair 
or  prevent  the  perfection  of  the  work,  but  the  danger  is  obviated 
by  the  watchfulness  and  careful  removal  of  these  by  the  conscien- 
cious  workman.  The  other  is  absolutely  flawless  ;  its  conditions 
assuring  the  most  glorious  results  in  advance,  provided,  only, 
however,  that  no  pernicious  or  destructive  element  is  allowed  to 
attach  to  it  during  the  process  of  its  moulding  into  final  shape. 

Both  lots  of  clay  in  the  completed  form  of  statuary  are 
equally  flawless  only  because  of  the  unremitting  care  of  the  artist, 
neglect  of  which,  in  the  originally  defective  or  pure  material, 
must  have  resulted  disastrously.  , 

Two  children  are  born  on  the  same  day  in  Custom  House 
street.  The  one  comes  from  poor,  but  industrious  and  virtuous 
parents  ;  the  other  is  the  product  of  the  unholy  commerce  of  the 
harlot  and  debauchee.  What  wonderful  possibilities  of  good  may 
be  wrapped  up  in  them  in  embryo.  Experimentally  each  know 
nothing  of  the  evils  of  sin  or  the  blessedness  of  virtue,  yet  how 
much  of  usefulness  may  be  wrapped  up  in  each  little  babe.  How 
much  of  fruitfulness  for  wrong.  Permit  these  two  babes  to 
remain  in  their  respective  homes  and  let  them  grow  up  in  the 
company  of  the  vicious  and  the  low,  and  it  will  require  not 
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prophets  to  foretell  their  ultimate  relation  to  society.  The  good 
man  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  tree  whose  every  leaf  represents  a 
separate  curse,  nor  is  the  criminal  the  product  of  good  example 
and  proper  early  training.  Snatch  the  child  of  vicious  parentage 
from  the  dire  conditions  of  its  birth  and  remove  it  to  more  favor- 
able ones  of  life  and  growth  and  let  the  other  remain  to  associate 
with  the  vicious  and  the  vile,  and  a  few  years  will  reveal  a  start- 
ling and  shocking  condition  of  the  one,  and  a  happy  and  prom- 
ising future  for  the  other.  The  child  of  the  virtuous  parents  is 
now  a  veritable  tough  of  the  slums,  the  other  is  on  the  high  road 
to  usefulness,  respectability  and  fame. 

The  real  agents  to  be  relied  upon  in  doing  effective  work  in 
minimizing  crime  and  diminishing  our  number  of  criminals  are 
not  the  forces,  as  at  present  conducted,  which  we  have  now  in 
the  field.  For,  taking  into  account  the  enormous  amount  of 
money  expended,  and  the  multitudinous  agencies  employed  for 
the  prevention,  detection  and  punishment  of  crime,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  agents  already  in  the  field  fall  lamentably  short 
of  desired  results. 

No  person  practically  familiar  with  criminal  statistics  will 
be  found  to  maintain  that  either  the  reform  or  suppression  of  the 
vicious  bears  any  reasonable  ratio  to  the  lavish  expenditure 
annually  made  for  these  purposes,  or  that  results  by  any  means 
approximate  those  that  are  possible. 

In  whatever  aspect  you  view  the  vast  expenditure  of  money 
and  the  enormous  discrepancy  between  effort  and  achievement,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  statesmanship  and  the  moral  forces  in  the 
field,  as  already  conducted,  have  failed  in  their  most  important 
direction  of  service.  The  cause  for  such  failure  and  best  means 
for  its  correction  afford  a  theme  for  study  second  to  none  in 
importance  to  the  general  good.  The  police,  judicial  and  prevent- 
ive systems,  combined  with  the  public  schools,  and  the  religious 
moral  forces,  and  sustained  by  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
state  and  church,  have  failed  to  accomplish  much  more  than  the 
overcrowding  of  rapidly  multiplying  prisons,  jails  and  penitenti- 
aries. It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  they,  as  at  present  conducted, 
are  unequal  to  this  great  social  problem. 

Will  any  keen  observer  of  society  pronounce  this  exaggera- 
tion, or  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  moral  and  civil  forces  already 
in  the  field  have  signally  failed  to  do  the  work  expected  of  them  ? 
The  point,  then,  we  have  to  try  to  decide  is,  where  lies  the  fault ; 
where  is  the  weakness  and  deficiency  of  those  agents  selected  to 
do  this  work  ? 

To  my  mind,  the  best,  most  needed  and  effective  remedy,  is 
to  unite  the  moral  and  civil  forces  of  our  cities  and  state  govern- 
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ments,  adopt  well  matured  and  wisely  executed  measures  to 
properly  control  and  direct  the  training  of  the  children,  evidently 
or  probably  destined  to  criminal  courses  through  vicious  inheri- 
tance, environments  and  lack  of  suitable  guardianship. 

I  am  told  that  the  moral  and  religious  forces,  represented  by 
the  church,  missionary  societies  and  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  are  sinking  into  contempt  among  a  certain  class  of 
our  common  people.  I  am  grieved  at  the  probability,  but  I  am 
not  surprised.  Arrogant  assumptions,  coupled  with  failure, 
must  necessarily  produce  such  impressions.  Young  men  as 
innocent  as  your  little  boy,  pious  young  women  as  pure  as  your 
daughter  by  your  side,  ignorant  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
slums,  are  sent  into  the  vile  districts  only  to  receive  the  sneering 
lip  and  the  flashing  eye  of  ridicule  when  they  leave.  These 
pious  young  men- and  women  are  as  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
habits  of  these  people  as  a  physician  would  be  who  was  con- 
fronted with  some  new  and  virulent  disease.  To  render  efficient 
service  in  any  undertaking  knowledge  is  necessary.  I  would 
rather  send  one  good  Christian  policeman  within  these  districts 
than  a  score  of  men  and  women  who  know  nothing  of  vice  and 
crime.  What  do  these  young  men  and  women  know  of  the 
unfortunate  and  criminal  classes  compared  to  the  policeman 
intimately  acquainted  with  them? 

If  these  young  men  and  women  would  render  efficient 
service  in  the  reclamation  of  the  waste  places. of  our  cities,  go 
by  the  side  of  a  policeman  by  day  and  by  night,  and  see  how  they 
live,  watch  their  habits  and  customs,  study  the  causes  that 
brought  them  down  step  by  step,  and  in  five  years  you  will  be 
able  to  do  fifty  times  better  service  to  the  cause.  Until  this  is 
done  your  achievements  will  be  as  miserable  as  your  pretensions 
are  sublime.  Respect  will  give  way  to  ridicule,  the  Missionary 
Society  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will  be  trusted 
and  not  taunted. 

Another  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student"  of  social 
order ;  that  law,  penal  enactments,  fetters,  cords  and  gags  can 
never  form  character.  Law  can  punish,  can  curb  and  restrain, 
but  it  cannot  regenerate  or  quicken  the  dormant  intellect  or 
inspire  the  heart,  faint  through  sensual  pleasures  or  sinful  indul- 
gences. Fill  every  page  of  your  statute  book  with  legal 
enactments  until  every  crime  is  given  in  detail,  and  yet  not  one 
thief  would  be  made  honest  or  a  fallen  woman  redeemed.  Law 
can  remove  temptation,  can  by  fear  restrain  the  open  indulgence 
of  certain  destructive  tendencies  in  man,  but  further  than  this 
we  cannot  rely  on  it.  No,  do  you  think  when  you  have  enacted 
a  law  with  a  most  severe  penalty,  and  have  placed  a  policeman 
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on  the  street  corner,  and  a  detective  in  every  dark  alley,  and  a 
constable  at  every  crossroad  you  have  overawed  the  vicious 
classes  in  your  community,  and  that  your  life  and  property  are 
no  longer  imperiled  ? 

The  tree  whose  every  leaf  represents  a  separate  curse,  whose 
odor  is  disease,  and  whose  fruit  is  death,  draws  its  life  from  soils 
far  beneath  the  surface.  Its  roots  are  embedded  amid  the 
ignorance,  the  appetites  and  the  passions  of  men.  These,  law 
never  reaches.  You  might  as  well  expect  to  quiet  the  surging 
of  a  boiling  caldron  by  skimming  the  surface  as  to  quiet  the 
agitations  of  men's  hearts  by  legal  enactments.  Law  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  accomplish  the  work  of  removing  crime 
because  it  cannot  reach  its  source.  The  seeds  and  roots  of  crime 
are  in  the  heart  where  no  legislative  fingerings  can  ever  reach. 
The  impulsive,  downward  tendencies,  which  overshadow  man 
like  a  miasmatic  vapor,  cannot  be  made  to  rise  and  fade  away 
at  the  bidding  of  any  form  of  law  written  on  parchment  or  paper. 
The  corrupt  elements  of  human  nature  cannot  be  forced  to  give 
way  to  benevolence,  sensualism  to  spirituality,  vice  to  virtue,  by 
any  law  placed  on  the  statute  books.  Humanity,  from  the 
everlasting  law  of  nature,  is  doomed  to  ruin,  if  no  other  aid  is 
invoked  than  law.  As  soon  expect  the  earth  burst  into  fruitful- 
ness  under  storms  that  have  no  abatement,  and  clouds  through 
which  no  sun  ever  sends  its  rays,  as  to  expect  the  spiritual 
nature  to  grow  under  the  -stormy  roar  and  gloom  of  stern  law 
and  cruel  punishment. 

Civil  law  has  lifted  intellectual  and  moral  plebeians  to  high 
offices,  has  made  political  sovereigns  out  of  mental  and  spiritual 
serfs,  but  the  man  of  generous  sympathy  and  true  spiritual 
inpulse,  who  thinks  without  prejudice,  loves  without  sensualism, 
wills  without  selfishness,  and  follows  duty  with  a  brave  heart, 
only  can  be  made  by  the  strivings  of  personal  agency,  and  not  by 
law.  To  get  moral  goodness  requires  labor,  labor  requires  love, 
love  requires  knowledge,  knowledge  requires  deep  study  and 
concentrated  thought  on  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  reach. 

Law  is  not  suited  to  spirit,  not  congruous  with  conscience, 
not  satisfactory  to  intellect. 

The  efficiency  of  a  moral  agent  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  in 
man  must  be  determined  by  its  spiritual  identification  with  the 
heart  and  conscience,  and  intellect  and  plans  of  the  Infinite 
Father,  and  not  by  its  force — its  mission  is  to  minister,  and  not 
to  master,  give  and  not  to  govern,  to  generate  .love  and  not 
engender  hate.  Law  cannot,  then,  penetrate  that  murky  and 
sultry  atmosphere  of  sensual  passion  in  which  the  spiritual 
energies  of  man  have  waxed  languid  and  faint. 
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Let  those  who  glory  in  law,  in  harsh  and  cruel  punishment, 
and  who  would  launch  their  anathemas  against  Prison  Reform, 
awake  out  of  their  awful  delusion  and  abandon  the  harsh  and 
cruel  treatment  of  those  who  may  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  on 
their  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  If  any  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his.  Give  me  the  man  who  has  in 
his  heart  a  transcript  of  the  moral  and  transcendent  excellency 
of  the  Divine  nature  and  that  excellency  drawn  out  into  practical 
life.  If  then  the  source  or  root  of  crime  is  in  the  evil  passions 
and  appetites  and  ignorance  of  men,  and  no  law  can  reach  it,  and 
if  it  could  it  would  be  powerless  to  destroy  it,  law  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  an  efficient  agent  in  the  work. 

If  the  moral  and  civil  agents  at  present  in  the  field  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  remove  crime  and  diminish  the  number  of 
criminals,  where,  then,  is  the  remedy  ? 

One  of  the  questions  put  to  the  delegates  of  the  International 
Prison  Congress,  held  in  London  in  1872,  and  which  was  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  most  eminent  criminologists  the  world  has 
ever  produced,  was:  "What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  leading 
causes  of  crime  in  your  country?" 

Austria  replied  :  u  Want  of  education."  Belgium:  "Oblit- 
erating religious  and  moral  principles,  ignorance  of  duty." 
France :  "Insufficiency  of  moral  education,  the  general  defect  of 
intellectual  culture."  Germany:  "Want  of  religious  training, 
defective  education."  Prussia:  "Completely  neglected  educa- 
tion." Mexico:  "Want  of  education  in  the  lower  classes." 
Switzerland :  "The  most  frequent  cause  of  crime  is  bad  education, 
which  early  gives  the  will  a  fatal  direction  towards  evil." 

From  these  answers  we  perceive  that  education  of  head, 
heart  and  hand  in  their  most  comprehensive  character,  co-exten- 
sive with  all  the  faculties  and  duties  and  requirements  of  life  is 
the  only  sure  and  certain  remedy  to  be  applied  to  the 
removal  of  the  source  of  crime  and  its  promoting  causes. 
In  other  words,  extirpate  criminal  making  conditions  and 
agencies  and  the  necessity  and  expense  for  punishment  of 
criminals  will  be  reduced  to  the  least. 

Without  questioning  the  more  or  less  powerful  influence  of 
heredity,  but  regarding  it  as  an  element  which  can  be  wholly 
eliminated  within  a  couple  of  generations,  it  may  be  broadly 
claimed  that  habitual,  persistent,  and  therefore  most  dangerous 
criminals,  are  the  logical  product  of  depraving  environment,  and 
atrocious  neglect  during  years  of  childhood  and  early  youth. 
Almost  all  crime  not  asciibable  to  this  source  is  comparatively 
isolated  and  singular,  resulting  from  sudden  impulse  or  extrertle 
passion.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  deemed  impossible  to  prac- 
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tically  limit  criminality  to  this  class,  and  thereby  enormously 
reduce  the  number  of  lawbreakers?  Is  not  the  conclusion  a 
reasonable  one  that  the  concentrating  of  effort  and  expenditure 
to  the  redemption  and  protection  of  childhood  from  vicious 
influences  and  surroundings  and  their  efficient  training  for 
usefulness  and  self-support  would  prove  a  reliable  and  economic 
solution  of  this  problem  of  pregnant  consequences  ? 

States,  governments  and  nations  have  been  slow  in  applying 
the  Divine  law  of  "  training  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 
The  heathen  and  the  pagan  governments  for  centuries  took  into 
their  care  and  custody  the  orphan  and  neglected  children  for  the 
purpose  of  replenishing  their  schools  of  gladiators  and  houses 
of  prostitution. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centuly  that  the  Divine  law  began  to  practically  work  out  in 
the  lives  of  a  few  good  men  and  women,  and  governments  were 
forced  to  recognize  a  duty  to  neglected  and  exposed  children. 

It  is  in  dispute  which  nation  first  assumed  control  of  such 
children,  and  provided  by  legislative  enactments  the  means  for 
their  care,  education  and  keeping.  England,  Germany,  France 
and  America  each  claim  the  honor.  In  1790,  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  first  institution  for  the  care  of 
orphan  and  neglected  children  was  established  in  this  country. 

It  was  not  known,  until  1825,  that  an  institution  for  the 
care  of  wayward,  neglected  and  exposed  children  was  established 
and  maintained  out  of  the  public  treasury.  New  York  took  the 
initiatory,  and  Boston  soon  followed.  Ten  years  afterward 
Philadelphia  wheeled  bravely  into  line,  and  then  one  city  and 
state  after  another  in  rapid  succession  unfurled  to  the  breeze  the 
bright  banner  of  humanity,  until  today  every  state  and  city  of 
prominence,  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  Golden  Gate,  have 
enlisted  in  this  benignant  and  blessed  work.  In  tracing  the 
march  of  this  grand  movement  southward,  must  I  stop  at 
Tennessee,  the  home  of  Davy  Crockett  and  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
of  many  men  and  women  whose  names  shall  live  in  history? 

Do  I  not  see  signs  in  the  southern  sky  that  before  this 
century  closes  many  more  of  these  southern  states  will  be 
making  a  strong  effort  to  save  this  neglected  and  dependent 
youth  from  all  those  sights  and  sounds  of  sin,  moulding  and 
polishing  them  by  the  wise  and  sure  process  which  experience  of 
noble  workers  has  taught,  to  be  finally  set  as  bright  gems  in  the 
crown  of  this  government? 

Cardinal  Manning  said  :  "  Child  life  and  home  life  have 
not  been  thought  much  about  by  governments."  We  have  to 
make  them  thought  about.  The  age  is  a  busy  and  superficial 
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one.     Such  work   takes  time.     Nothing  which  a  nation  needs 
deeply  does  it  suddenly  espouse. 

Governments  should  be  so  shaped  and  managed  as  to 
prevent  possible  evil  to  come  to  innocent  children,  and  remove 
existing  perils  from  the  young.  There  is  much  of  the  mere  cant 
in  the  phrase  "  parental  rights  "  which  is  often  used  by  parents 
when  governments  would  separate  vicious  parents  from  their 
children.  Children  have  rights  that  both  parents  and  govern- 
ments have  a  right  to  respect. 

What  right  has  a  father  to  brutalize  his  boy,  corrupt  the 
fountain  of  young  life,  ill-feed,  ill-clothe  his  body,  and  turn  him 
loose  upon  society  a  full-fledged,  full-bred  hoodlum,  thug,  or 
tough  ?  What  right  has  a  mother  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of 
her  debased  and  debauched  womanhood  against  the  virtuous  life 
of  a  daughter  ?  Has  government  no  right  ?  Must  government 
stand  helplessly  by  and  see  a  brood  of  ill-bred,  ill-formed  and 
ill-trained  children  growing  in  her  midst  and  make  no  protest  ? 
Governments  have  other  rights  than  the  right  to  place  a  judge 
on  the  bench,  a  policeman  on  the  street  corner,  build  jails,  work- 
houses and  penitentiaries  to  restrain  those  who  make  war  upon 
society. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  these  children,  after  they  come  to 
realize  society's  neglect,  should  make  war  by  getting  even  ?  An 
eminent  churchman  has  said  that  every  needless  tear  shed  by  a 
neglected  child  is  a  blood  spot  on  a  government's  history. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  some  day  an  attempt  should  be 
made  by  them  to  wipe  out  this  blood  spot  with  the  blood  of 
others  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  tears  dropped  during  the 
years  of  helpless  childhood  ?  Governments,  like  individuals, 
reap  what  they  sow.  If  we  sow  to  the  wind,  marvel  not  if  we 
reap  the  whirlwind.  With  what  measure  you  meet  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again.  As  the  crystal  lake  will  mirror  back  in 
your  face  a  smile  for  a  smile,  a  frown  for  a  frown,  so  a  child,  in 
after  years,  will  give  back  virtue  for  virtue,  love  for  love,  hatred 
for  hatred,. neglect  for  neglect,  until  the  red  flag  of  rebellion  is 
unfurled  in  the  streets  bearing  the  inscription,  u  Everyone  for 
himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

In  this  America  of  ours,  where  the  rulers  are  but  the 
exponents  of  the  will  of  the  people,  we  should  give  expression 
to  our  wills  by  statute,  that  the  rights  of  children  should  not  be 
outraged  or  made  the  victims  of  parental  neglect.  Some  years 
ago  an  eminent  barrister  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  after  visiting 
the  police  courts  of  London,  and  spending  no  little  time  among 
the  slums  of  that  great  city,  wrote  a  satire  entitled,  "  Ginx's 
Baby."  The  satire  closed  with  the  following  paragraph  : 
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Philosophers,     philanthropists,     politicians,     papists      and 
protestants,  poor  law  ministers  and  parish  officers  :    While  yon 
have  been  theorizing  and  discussing,  debating  and  wrangling, 
legislating  and  administering,  good  God  !  gentlemen,    between 
you  all,  where  has  Ginx's  Baby  gone  to  ? 

In  Ginx's  Baby  we  find  epitomized  the  child  of  destitution 
and  neglect,  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  large  city,  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  this  America  of  ours. 

Some  years  ago,  one  of  these  neglected  waifs  of  one  of  our 
large  cities  was  arrested,  and  when  in  jail  dictated  the  following 
letter  to  the  judge  : 

Dear  Judge;— -I  was  born  in  "  Bug  Alley  ,"  in  an  old  rookery 
of  a  building  that  was  unfit  to  live  in.  The  bed  on  which  I  lay 
at  night  was  filthier  than  can  well  be  imagined.  Drunken  men, 
vile  women,  boys  and  girls,  all  huddled  together  in  different 
rooms  of  the  old  ramshackle.  I  do  not  remember  of  seeing  my 
mother.  My  father's  chums  sometimes  spoke  of  her  as  a  bad 
woman ;  others  said  she  died  in  prison.  In  our  alley  he  who 
stole  the  most  was  the  most  honored,  and  the  only  disgrace  that 
could  come  to  any  of  us  was  that  of  being  caught. 

In  standing  at  the  end  of  our  alley  I  sometimes  saw  people 
ride  by  in  very  fine  carriages ;  these  were  more  successful  in  stealing 
than  we  were.  I  know  nothing,  was  taught  nothing,  never  had 
an  hour's  schooling  in  my  life.  I  was  taught  to  steal,  and  fol- 
lowed mv  calling  as  industriously  as  I  knew  how.  I  heard  of 
God,  Hell  and  the  Devil,  but  as  I  heard  them  only  to  swear  by, 
I  thought  that  was  all  they  were  used  for. 

The  only  thing  else  I  was  taught  was  to  fear  the  cops,  and, 
although  I  escaped  a  good  many  times,  they  caught  me  at  last. 
In  jail,  the  preachers  and  the  ladies  of  the  flower  mission  came  to 
see  me,  and  told  me  if  I  was  a  little  older  I  would  be  hung  for 
what  I  had  done,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  been  brought  up 
better.  They  found  that  I  had  never  been  idle,  I  followed  faith- 
fully the  trade  of  stealing  which  had  been  taught  me.  They 
found  I  honored  my  father  by  doing  as  he  told  me,  and  that  I 
never  cheated  him  or  any  one  in  the  alley,  and  yet  I  was  put  in 
jail. 

There  are  a  good  many  children  in  our  alley,  living  just  as 
I  have  lived,  and  when  I  was  tried  for  stealing  the  judge  talked 
very  kindly  to  me,  but  said,  for  example  sake,  he  must  punish 
me,  and  he  would  see  that  a  school  was  established  where  boys 
like  me  might  be  taught  what  is  right.  I  think,  judge,  before 
these  boys  are  caught  and  punished,  it  would  be  just  and  honest 
to  tell  them  that  what  they  are  doing  is  wrong,  and  if  they 
continue  in  it  they  are  in  danger  of  a  punishment,  and  tell  them 
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what  law  is,  and  what  society  is,  and  not  to  let  them  hear  of  it 
for  the  first  time  when  they  are  being  tried  for  their  life  or  their 
liberty. 

They  say  they  are  going  to  send  me  out  among  the  savage 
Indians,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  come  back,  and  I  wish  I  had 
been  born  among  them,  for  the  savages  would  take  care  of  my 
education,  teach  me  to  hunt  and.  shoot  and  fish,  and  how  to  be  a 
great  man  among  them.  The  Christians  here  have  not  done  so, 
and  if  it  was  not  that  I  feel  sorry  for  my  companions  in  Bug 
Alley,  that  are  left  behind,  I  would  not  have  given  my  fellow 
prisoner  the  trouble  to  write  this  letter. 

"OSCAR  WILD." 

The  truth  which  this  satire  contains  is  worth  a  hundred 
essays,  and  very  forcibly  urges  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
plan  of  properly  caring  for  the  exposed  and  neglected  children 
of  the  street,  and  the  injustice  of  a  city  or  state  government 
inflicting  punishment  on  a  human  being  whose  early  training 
has  been  entirely  neglected.  Our  domestic  animals  are  carefully 
trained  for  the  several  sorts  of  usefulness  for  which  they  are 
destined  and  best  fitted,  nor  can  anyone  be  found  so  unreasonable 
as  to  expect  or  exact  such  service,  without  the  proper  care  and 
training  of  the  beast.  It  is  only  children  we  hold  to  stern, 
accountability  for  not  becoming  the  honest,  industrious  citizen, 
without  any  reasonable  measure  of  the  requisite  education  to  that 
end. 

Oh,  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time, 

When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 

And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 

While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 

An  obligation  on  her  part  to  teach 

Them  who  are  born  to  serve  her  and  obey, 

Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 

For  all  her  children  whom  her  soil  maintains, 

The  rudiments  of  letters  and  inform 

The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 

Both  understood  and  practiced — so  that  none, 

However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop, 

By  timely  culture  unsustained,  or  run 

Into  wild  disorder,  or  be  forced 

To  drudge  through  a  weary  life,  without  help 

Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools, 

A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized. 

Without  proper  care  and  training,  and  a  fair  chance  in  life, 
which  society,  if  no  one  else,  is  bound  to  secure  for  him,  no  boy, 
however  good  his  natural  bent,  may  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
a  prospective,  if  not  probable  candidate  for  the  penitentiary. 
Locke  says,  all  that  was  good  in  him  his  mother  taught  him. 
Excepting  those  cases  that  are  phenomenal,  most  persons  are  the 
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moral  products  and  portraits  of  their  early  associations  and 
teaching.  They  reflect  the  spirit  of  their  early  associates,  they 
echo  their  environments  and  early  training.  They  are  to  their 
early  training  and  environments  what  straws  are  to  the  current, 
and  what  clay,  when  moulded  into  final  shape,  is  to  the  potter. 
Children  who  develop  nothing  in  common  with  their  corrupt 
external  circumstances,  who  do  not  flow  with  the  stream  of  vice, 
but  breast  its  billows,  and  triumphantly  ride  on  the  crest  of  its 
topmost  wave,  and  work  out  in  their  own  way  a  noble  destiny, 
are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  If  a  child,  born  in  vicious 
surroundings,  its  first  sound  an  oath,  obscene  songs  its  lullaby,  is 
saved  by  his  own  personal  intellectual  and  moral  energy,  he  is 
saved  as  by  a  miracle.  But  miracles  are  rare,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  trust  to  miracles  in  dealing  with  the  young. 

Since  the  moral  and  civil  forces  now  in  the  field  and  as  at 
present  conducted  fail  to  accomplish  much  more  than  the  over- 
crowding of  the  jails,  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  unequal  to  this  great  social  problem.  If  these 
agents  are  going  to  do  the  work  expected  of  them,  we  need  more 
faith  in  them  and  more  skill  and  wisdom  in  using  them.  To  my 
mind,  the  best,  most  needed  and  effective  agent  to  put  in  the  field 
is  well  considered  and  wisely  extended  measures  to  properly 
control  and  direct  the  training  of  juveniles,  evidently  and  prob- 
ably destined  to  criminal  courses  through  vicious  inheritance, 
environments  and  lack  of  suitable  guardianship.  This  effort 
should  be  comprehensive  enough  to  make  every  neglected  child 
the  center  and  circumference  of  rescue  work. 

Governments  have  been  too  partial,  fraternized  too  much 
with  the  wealthy,  and  stood  aloof  from  the  poor  and  neglected. 
It  has  proclaimed  in  wondrous  pathos  good  for  the  upper  classes, 
but  thundered  harshly — indifference  to  those  below.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  civil  and  religious  forces  have  lost  the  respect  of 
the  masses.  If  they  would  come  again  into  grace  and  favor, 
they  must  bud  and  blossom  into  a  sympathy  which  would  grasp 
all  classes — advocate  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  enforce  the  duties  of  the  rich.  Carry  bread  as 
well  as  the  Bible,  soap  as  well  as  salvation,  to  the  poor  and 
neglected.  The  primary  and  basic  line  of  endeavors  by  the  civil 
and  moral  forces  must  certainly  be  with  neglected  and  evilly 
associated  children  if  we  would  so  minimize  vice  and  its 
consequences  as  to  incalculably  ameliorate  existing  conditions. 

No  student  of  penology  will  deny  that  bankers  and  states- 
men, editors  and  lawyers,  doctors  and  preachers  may  find  their 
way  into  prison,  yet  they  are  mainly  tenanted  by  the  offspring  of 
the  slums,  the  recruiting  ground  and  training  place  of  all  sorts 
of  vice. 
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Ceaseless  and  all  embracing  work  at  the  sources  of  corrup- 
tion cannot  fail  to  vastly  narrow  and  shallow  the  fetid  stream  of 
hydra-headed  evil,  now  so  constantly  and  increasingly  widening 
and  deepening,  till  the  danger  signals  of  overwhelming  flood 
seem  to  be  multiplying  in  a  wonderful  contiguity. 

The  mere  finding  of  a  child  of  tender  years  in  vile  places  or 
associations,  its  employment  to  carry  and  fetch  from  rum  shops, 
or  its  evident  acquaintance  with  and  tendency  to  commit  vice, 
should  constitute  a  prima  facie  case  against  its  unnatural  parent 
for  neglect,  if  no  worse,  and  result  in  its  legal  separation  from 
such  a  faithless  guardian  and  such  pernicious  surroundings. 

In  addition  to  imposing  the  duty  of  enforcing  such  laws  on 
each  corporate  community,  or  county,  or  ward  of  city,  it  might 
be  advantageously  enacted  by  the  state  or  city  authorities,  that 
wherever  any  citizen  should  become,  within  its  borders,  a  public 
charge,  through  lack  of  adequate  mental,  and  moral,  and  indus- 
trial training,  when  young,  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  the 
expense  of  his  or  her  maintainance  should  be  a  collectable 
charge  against  the  community,  county,  district,  or  ward, 
originally  responsible  for  such  deficiencies,  without  any  regard 
to  their  subsequent  location  or  place  of  residence.  Desire  to 
avoid  financial  responsibility  of  this  kind,  either  by  county,  city 
or  ward,  would  prove  a  powerful  incentive  to  a  rigid  discharge 
of  original  duty  in  the  premises. 

Imprison  tomorrow  every  adult  inhabitant  in  the  dens  of 

infamy,  and  haunts  of  vice,  and  hovels  of  poverty,  in street, 

and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  place  will  be  tenanted  with 
fresh  recruits  ;  but  take  the  children  from  their  social  and 
domestic  hell,  from  their  debauched  and  brutal  parents,  list  them 
from  out  of  their  present  surroundings,  and  start  them  anew  in 
life ;  take  Oscar  Wild  and  Dick  Turpin,  from  the  breast,  send 
Mrs.  Shepherd  to  the  workhouse,  but  take  young  Jack,  sure  to 
become  a  criminal,  from  her  arms,  wash  him,  clean  him  and 
teach  him  how  to  become  an  honest  and  industrious  citizen,  and 
he  may  be  a  judge  of  the  bench,  instead  of  a  criminal  at  the  bar. 

Give  him  an  apple  instead  of  punishing  him  for  stealing  it. 
Teach  him  the  gospel  of  the  Bible  instead  of  sending  him  to  jail 
for  purloining  one  from  your  minister's  library ;  give  him  to 
understand  that  God  intended  he  should  be  a  man,  and  that  his 
body  was  given  to  him  for  some  other  purpose  than  being  fed  on 
coarse  fare,  clad  in  prison  garb,  and  bruised  by  a  prison  chastise- 
ment. In  God's  name,  take  care  of  the  children,  and  crime  will 
soon  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  a  world  which  has  not  yet 
reached  the  millennium. 
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THE   REFORMATION    OF   PRISONERS. 

BY  E.   G.   COFFIN,    WARDEN   STATE  PENITENTIARY,   COLUMBUS,   OHIO. 

In  selecting  for  the  caption  of  this  paper,  "  The  Reformation 
of  Prisoners,"  I  was  not  unmindful  of  the  serious  character  of 
the  subject,  nor  the  large  field  offered  me  for  the  exploitation  of 
my  views.  In  fact,  I  was  rather  encouraged  to  address  myself 
to  an  attempted  solution — from  my  point  of  view — of  prison 
reformation,  because  of  the  inexhaustible  nature  of  the  task. 
The  extensive  and  fertile  character  of  the  problem  I  was  to  solve 
satisfied  me  that  I  could  or  would  not  deprive  others  of  explora- 
tion in  this  fascinating  if  important  branch  of  penology.  I 
would  be  much  embarrassed  if  this  meeting  understands  that  I 
rashly  and  voluntarily  selected  the  subject  of  the  paper.  It  is 
more  correct  to  state  that  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  my  good 
friend  General  Brinkerhoff,  who,  to  soften  the  undertaking  or 
sugar  coat  the  pill,  observed  that : 

"  Under  this  head  could  be  elaborated  all  that  might  con- 
tribute to  the  reformation  of  prisoners — such  as  education,  indus- 
trial training,  Prisoners'  Aid  Associations,  and  in  short  all  means 
useful  in  restoring  the  criminal  to  honest  citizenship." 

The  General  having  thus  cut  out  the  work  in  a  character- 
istically perspicuous  manner,  I  address  myself  to  a  compliance 
with  his  honored  suggestions. 

The  question,  u  Is  the  reformation  of  prisoners  or  criminals 
possible?"  or  an  already  demonstrated  fact,  is  important  as  a 
logical  basis  for  the  development  of  my  thesis  and  the  conclusions 
I  offer.  I  assume  that  all  practical  penologists  and  all  in  this 
presence  believe  with  me  that  reformation  of  prisoners  is  not 
only  possible  but  a  fact  within  their  knowledge  and  experience. 
It  is,  however,  well  to  recognize  the  disbelief  which  still  exists 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  public  or  lay  mind  against  the 
probability  or  possibility  of  criminal  reformation. 

"  Once  a  criminal  always  a  criminal  "  is  one  of  those  per- 
nicious axioms  transmitted  to  us  with  the  record  of  the  other 
barbarities  with  which  our  forefathers  treated  the  criminal  and  the 
insane.  General  advancement  along  the  lines  of  a  higher  and  a 
more  perfect  Christian  civilization  by  an  almost  universal  world, 
but  especially  among  the  nations  of  the  Ayran  or  Caucasian 
race,  has  enabled  the  philanthropist,  the  specialist,  the  crimi- 
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nologist,  the  penologist  and  the  humanitarian  to  experiment  with 
the  agencies  of  modern  enlightenment  for  the  cure  of  the  insane 
and  the  reformation  of  the  erring.  I  believe  it  is  now  universally 
conceded  that  the  non-restraint  system  offers  the  best  results  in 
the  treatment  of  the  insane ;  at  all  events  society  at  large  no 
longer  believes  in  nor  tolerates  the  old  time  horrible  and  barbaric 
methods  of  treatment,  and  our  unfortunate  fellow  beings,  mentally 
afflicted,  are  cared  for  with  humanity  and  with  the  tenderness 
and  sympathy  inspired  by  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Nazarene. 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  human  nature  that  men  led 
along  by  conscience  and  duty  can  be  logically  just  and  illogically 
brutal,  and  that  perfection  is  beyond  and  unattainable  to  the 
most  aspiring  and  best  of  humanity.  Hence  we  cannot  marvel, 
while  we  regret,  that  there  is  a  large  section  of  this  society  which, 
recognizing  and  believing  in  humanity  toward  and  Christian 
treatment  for  the  insane  or  mentally  afflicted,  sternly  and  illog- 
ically condemn  the  modern  or  advanced  system  of  penology  in 
the  treatment,  management  and  experimental  reformation  of 
criminals.  That  crime  is  a  mental  disease  or  affliction  I  will  not 
stop  to  discuss,  nor  that  the  disciplinary  treatment  of  criminals 
must,  to  be  successful,  take  into  consideration  the  undeveloped 
or  diseased  intellects  of  prisoners,  I  will  not  at  this  time  notice, 
but  direct  attention  to  the  opposition  of  humane  methods  in 
prison  management  and  the  disbelief  in  criminal  reformation  by 
the  section  of  society  mentioned. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  make  inroads  on  this  section  and  lessen 
the  numbers  of  those  who  illogically  oppose  in  the  criminal  what 
they  logically  and  justly  approve  in  the  insane  that  I  crave 
permission  before  I  proceed  to  an  exploitation  of  my  views  on 
the  best  means  to  reform  prisoners,  to  demonstrate  by  the  citation 
of  a  few  indisputable  facts  that  criminals  do  reform  and  that  this 
reformation  is  effected  in  proportion  to  the  application  of  modern 
and  advanced  ideas,  such  as  we  of  the  humane  system  stand  for, 
in  the  management  and  discipline  of  our  penal  institutions. 

I  cite  as  fact  ONE — the  large  per  cent,  of  reformations  in  the 
discharged  prisoners  all  over  the  country,  as  evidenced  by  the 
stationary  or  decreased  criminal  convictions  by  our  courts.  How 
is  this  established  so  as  to  convince  the  skeptical  or  uninformed? 
In  this  way : 

Our  population  has  increased  a  known  per  cent,  which 
would  allow  for  a  corresponding  increased  per  cent,  in  criminal 
convictions.  If  this  per  cent,  of  convictions  had  taken  place  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  United  States  would  be  inadequate  to 
hold  the  prisoners  committed.  It  is  also  a  known  fact  that  the 
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annual  discharge  of  prisoners  from  the  penal  institutions  of  the 
country  amounts  to  a  given  number,  and  that  the  per  cent,  of 
second,  third,  fourth  or  fifth  convictions  is  necessarily  small  or 
the  annual  new  and  first  term  convictions  would,  added  to  the 
discharged  and  reconvicted  criminals,  overwhelm  us  with  their 
numbers.  In  other  words,  by  the  annual  discharge  of  prisoners 
from  our  penal  institutions  and  the  absorption  of  a  large  and 
increasing  per  cent,  of  them  by  society  we  are  enabled  to  find 
room  or  space  for  their  successors,  the  new  or  first  termers.  But 
have  the  discharged  prisoners  reformed  and  become  honest 
citizens  ?  If  not  where  are  they — what  has  become  of  them  ? 
Take  any  penal  institution  in  the  country  and  note  the  per  cent, 
of  second  termers  to  the  prison  population  and  we  discover  the 
small  per  cent,  of  second,  or  third,  or  fourth  convictions  to  the 
whole.  It  is  possible  that  a  fraction  of  the  discharged  and  recon- 
victed criminals  manage  to  pass  themselves  off  for  first  termers 
in  states  other  than  where  they  were  first  convicted.  That  this 
fraction  is  not  worthy  of  consideration  or  calculation,  the 
Bertillon  system  and  our  other  means  of  detection  demonstrate. 
In  the  Ohio  penitentiary  our  annual  discharge  will  average  1,300 
prisoners  and  the  per  cent,  of  those  returned  or  reconvicted  is 
less  than  twenty  per  cent,  or  one  fifth. 

Fact  Two — shows  us  that  the  reformed  criminal  who  has 
served  his  sentence  and  been  restored  to  freedom  makes  no 
display  of  his  reformation.  Naturally  he  sinks  his  identity  as  an 
ex-convict  so  deep  that  his  next  door  neighbors  know  him  not, 
if  he  can  help  it — and  help  it  he  does  by  one  of  two  methods. 
He  either  migrates  elsewhere  from  the  place  of  his  crime  or 
conviction  and  begins  a  new  life ;  or,  he  lives  down  his  disgrace 
among  his  friends  and  kindred.  I  have  in  my  mind  at  this 
moment  a  long  list  of  men  living  honest  and  reputable  lives  in 
my  state  who  "  did  time  "  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary  for  every 
crime  from  larceny  to  murder.  And  I  have  no  doubt  other 
wardens  and  officials  having  connection  with  the  criminal  class 
can  recall  similar  lists.  Take  one  class  of  crime,  the  highest 
known  to  the  law — murder  in  its  three  degrees.  In  the  history 
of  the  Ohio  penitentiary  but  one  man  has  been  returned  convicted 
of  another  crime,  of  the  hundreds  who  have  been  pardoned  for 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  for  this  crime. 

If  I  were  statistically  inclined  I  might  furnish  you  a  table 
of  the  per  cent,  of  penal  servitude  these  hundreds  underwent 
individually.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  they  disproved  in  their 
subsequent  lives  the  theory  that  "once  a  criminal  always  a 
criminal."  While  it  is  true  that  men  pardoned,  paroled  or 
released  by  expiration  of  sentence  for  crimes  other  than  homicide 
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have  been  reconvicted,  the  per  cent,  to  the  whole  number  is 
encouragingly  small.  I  might  elaborate  this  phase  of  the  subject 
further,  not  indeed  for  the  information  of  any  experienced 
penologist  here  present  but  for  the  benefit  of  that  section  of 
society,  which  in  its  selfish  and  natural  anxiety  for  protection 
from  criminals  is  unjust,  illogical  and  lamentably  uninformed  as 
to  its  own  best  interests — in  connection  with  its  demands  and 
insistence  of  a  more  repressive  or  anti-christian  treatment  for 
prisoners  or  criminals.  I  refrain,  for,  indeed,  I  did  not  intend 
to  more  than  lightly  touch  upon  the  evidences  we  already  have 
of  criminal  reformation  and  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  the  more 
direct  subject  matter  of  this  paper  : 


THE    REFORMATION   OF   CRIMINALS. 

The  prisoner  consigned  to  the  care  and  discipline  of  the 
penal  institution  is  in  a  short  while  a  different  individual  to  the 
criminal  accused,  tried  and  convicted  in  the  community  from 
whence  he  came.  And  to  this  fact  is  due  much  of  the  misunder- 
standing and  all  of  the  criticisms  to  which  the  managements  of 
penal  institutions  are  subjected,  where  the  humane  system  exists. 
The  accused  criminal,  be  he  accidental  or  professional,  excites 
more  or  less  hostility  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  been 
arrested  for  the  perpetration  of  crime.  He  naturally  defends  him- 
self and  is  usually  bold,  defiant  and  unrepentant  in  the  presence 
of  those  whom  he  regards  as  his  enemies  and  persecutors.  This 
attitude  or  disposition  manifests  itself  in  all  his  actions  from  his 
arrest  to  his  trial  and  conviction.  But  he  is  no  sooner  an  inmate 
of  the  penitentiary  than  a  transformation  occurs  ;  perhaps  grad- 
ually, taking  days,  weeks  or  months  as  the  case  may  be.  He 
becomes  docile,  industrious,  obedient  and  submissive.  Now  the 
prison  authorities  and  the  community  from  whence  he  came  quite 
naturally  entertain  opposite  views  as  to  his  intractability,  per- 
verseness  and  irredeemable  degeneracy  or  u  cussed  ness."  The 
prison  authorities  find  him  responsive  to  humane  treatment  and 
as  the  trust  in  his  manhood  is  increased  and  his  redeeming 
qualities  or  better  nature  is  developed  he  becomes  a  model  prisoner, 
obedient,  respectful,  industrious  and — reformed.  This  is  the 
average  prisoner  as  he  lives  and  has  his  being  within  prison 
walls. 

There  are  types  of  course  of  the  intractable,  insubordinate 
and  I  migh*t  almost  add  the  irreclaimable  whose  inherent  degene- 
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racy  makes  it  almost  an  impossibility  for  them  to  comprehend 
their  responsibility  to  God  or  to  society,  but  every  prison  official 
will  corroborate  my  assertion  and  experience  that  these  types  are 
rare  and  exceptionally  few.  And  even  these,  lost  as  they  may  be 
and  unresponsive  to  all  appeals  to  their  manhood  are  human 
beings,  endowed  with  immortal  souls  who  live  with  us  here  and 
through  all  eternity.  If  we  will  remember  that  the  criminal  dies 
with  us,  and  lives  with  us  here  and  hereafter  we  will  be  less  apt 
to  further  imbrute  his  nature  or  endanger  his  soul  by  the  inhuman 
exercise  of  that  power  or  authority  over  his  person,  in  the  dis- 
ciplinary administration  of  a  prison  with  which  society  entrusts 
us ;  and,  which  an  uninformed  section  of  it  expects  we  will 
rigorously  apply. 

Addressing  myself  now  more  directly  to  the  best  measures 
for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  inmates  of  penal  institutions, 
I  believe  that  while  collective  reformation  is  the  desideratum  we 
must  aim  at  that,  nevertheless,  we  must  study  and  apply  individ- 
ual distinction  to  correspond  with  the  temperaments  and  variety 
of  dispositions  encountered  in  our  administration.  The  human 
brain,  mind,  temperament  and  disposition  presents  as  endless 
variety  and  as  differential  types  as  the  human  features.  In  other 
words,  the  approaches  to  the  reformation  or  the  development  of 
a  criminal's  diseased  intellect  must  be  predicated  upon  some 
certain  or  prominent  trait  which  characterize  his  particular 
individuality  and  that  key,  so  to  speak,  to  his  inner  man  must 
alone  be  used  to  unlock  his  real  or  better  nature.  No  individual 
treatment,  must,  however,  interfere  or  clash  with  the  general 
application  of  certain  defined,  practical  and  admittedly  necessary 
conditions  to  the  formation,  erection  and  completion  of  the 
improved  character  we  would  create. 

These  conditions  are  :  Education,  Industry  and  Order. 
Order  in-  the  sense  of  habit,  method,  obedience,  reverence  and 
self  reliance.  Industry  in  the  congenial  employment  of  mind 
and  muscle  ;  and  education  in  the  object  lesson  sense  of  contrast- 
ing rewards  and  punishments  ;  much  after  the  parental  manner 
of  developing  and  training  children.  In  this  latter  division  of 
the  best  measures  for  criminal  reformation  is  included  appeals  to 
the  understanding,  cunning  or  intelligence  of  the  criminal  on 
the  unsatisfactory  returns,  from  a  paying  point  of  view,  of  a 
criminal  career,  and  the  corresponding  or  contrasting  advantages 
of  an  honest  life ;  the  immorality  of  the  one  and  the  manly,  soul 
satisfying  feeling  of  the  other  can  be  sandwiched  in,  so  to  speak, 
with  penetrating  touches  at  that  selfishness  which  is  common  to 
all  mankind  but  which  is  abnormally  developed  in  the  criminal. 

Convince  the  criminal  that  his  personal  and  selfish  interests 
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are  best  subserved  by  an  honest  life  and  he  will  speedily  be  in 
that  frame  of  mind  when  the  moral  instruction  of  the  prison 
chaplain  will  have  the  most  effect  and  harmonize  with  the  new 
train  of  thought  such  original  ideas  (to  him)  begets.  The  ambi- 
tion for  a  better  life  once  aroused,  based  on  the  selfish  instincts 
as  well  as  on  the  moral  awakening  of  the  criminal,  let  his 
intelligence  be  utilized  as  a  spur  to  show  him  how  much  less 
than  a  man  is  he  who  submits,  for  returns  so  small  to  the  humil- 
iating, degrading  and  friendless  condition  of  an  outcast  of 
society;  the  butt,  the  victim,  the  foot  ball  and  the  slave  of  every 
petty  officer  of  the  law. 

This  is  the  practical  or  object  lesson  side  of  the  education  a 
criminal  should  receive.  And  this  is  the  branch  the  disciplinary 
officers  of  a  prison  are  best  qualified  to  teach.  The  moral 
instruction  of  the  criminal  should  be,  nevertheless,  the  first  and 
most  important  part  of  his  training  and  all  other  acts  and  duties 
should  be  subservient  thereto.  In  fact  without  a  moral  awak- 
ening in  the  criminal's  nature,  reformation,  if  effected  at  all,  would 
be  merely  artificial.  Hence,  I  hold  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
state  towards  the  prisoner,  in  the  interests  of  society  as  well  as  in 
obedience  to  the  commandments  of  Him  who  is  the  Father  of 
all,  is  to  subordinate  every  material  in  the  higher  obligation  of 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  criminal.  And  while  this  view  may 
appear  at  a  cursory  glance  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  object 
lesson  or  practical  branch  of  the  education  I .  favor,  it  will  be 
found  on  closer  study  to  be  the  natural  co-relative  of  the  appar- 
ently more  selfish  and  less  elevating  side  of  the  subject ;  for  we 
must  consider  in  coining  to  a  correct  conclusion  on  the  matter 
the  individual  to  be  dealt  with. 

Practical  applications  of  reform  principles  must  be  sustained 
as  they  are  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, 
but  some  liberties  must  be  taken  with  their  technical  or  strictly 
orthodox  definitions  in  leading  the  criminal  to  their  full  and 
legitimate  acceptance.  Religious  instruction  to  relieve  the 
moroseness  or  lighten  the  sombre  atmosphere  of  the  prisoner  can 
be  varied  with  pleasing  additions.  Cheerfulness  modified  by  the 
routine  of  discipline  makes  discipline  as  well  as  religion  more 
attractive,  or  at  least  more  acceptable.  Privileges,  too,  have 
their  softening  and  humanizing  effect.  The  visits  of  friends, 
newspapers,  books,  musical  instruments,  holidays  and  entertain- 
ments are  collectively  and  separately  educational  along  the  line 
of  creating,  building  up  and  completing  the  reformatory  character 
of  the  criminal.  The  greatest  risks  are  justifiable  in  the  end 
sought,  for  the  end  is  the  enlightenment  of  a  darkened  human 
soul  and  the  rehabilitation  of  a  fallen  fellow  creature.  The 
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moral  side  of  prison  life  should  be  full  of  trust  and  confidence  and 
hope  in  and  for  the  prisoner.  Trust  him,  appeal  to  his  manhood, 
his  budding  integrity ;  trust  him  not  loosely  or  capriciously, 
however,  but  with  the  firm  hand  of  the  master,  the  disciplinarian 
and  the  parental  authority  of  moral  and  mental  superiority.  The 
first  requisite,  the  greatest  aid  to  morality  and  religion  in  recre- 
ating the  criminal  and  fitting  him  for  an  improved  and  better 
existence  is  industry.  Labor  is  the  prime  necessity  of  a  bearable 
existence  within  the  walls  of  a  prison.  And  this  labor  should 
be  methodical,  certain  and  natural.  Idleness  is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  embryo  criminal,  he  cultivates  it,  it  is  to  him  a 
second  nature.  In  no  one  particular  is  the  criminal  distinguished 
from  his  honest  fellow  man  than  in  this,  to  him,  natural 
acquirement.  This  vice  is  the  original  sin  of  the  criminal  and 
he  can  never  be  cleansed  of  its  consequences  except  by  the 
baptism  of  labor. 

The  necessity  then  of  providing  occupation  for  the  idle 
hands  and  mind  of  the  criminal  committed  to  us  is  of  the  first 
importance.  That  this  occupation  should  be  useful  and  produc- 
tive there  is  and  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  plan  of 
employment  which  guarantees  steady  and  unvarying  labor  for 
prisoners  is  the  most  desirable;-  having  in  view  their  industrial 
training  and  the  acquirement  of  routine,  habit  and  method  in 
their  daily  lives.  Indolence,  listlessness  and  the  criminal 
disposition  to  avoid  all  that  is  orderly  and  laborious  must  be 
gradually  cured  by  the  insistence  of  method  and  discipline,  but 
congenial  tasks  or  employment  made  acceptable  by  encourage- 
ment should  be  at  all  times  carried  out  by  the  prison  manage- 
ment wherever  and  whenever  possible. 

After  painstaking  investigation  of  the  employment  of 
prisoners  I  am  convinced  that  the  contract  system,  as  it  exists 
in  our  state,  harmonizes  more  nearly  with  the  modern  system  of 
penology  and  offers  the  surest  guarantee  for  constant  employment 
to  prisoners.  Incentives  and  rewards  should  be  generous  and 
numerous,  to  neutralize  the  natural  conviction  of  the  prisoner 
that  he  is  being  driven  or  forced,  against  justice  and  humanity, 
to  toil  and*  live  for  unsympathetic  or  unfeeling  taskmasters. 
These  must  be  judiciously  bestowed  on  the  deserving  that  the 
indolent,  the  ill-regulated  or  insubordinate  may  have  ever  before 
their  eyes  the  object  lesson  of  the  justice,  humanity  and  sympa- 
thetic vigilance  of  the  prison  management. 

At  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  in  the  prison  court,  as  in 
the  shop,  the  chapel,  and  in  personal  contact  with  the  prisoner, 
the  prison  officials  must,  by  act  and  admonition,  eradicate  from 
his  diseased  and  suspicious  mind  any  and  every  feeling  or  con- 
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viction  that  he  is  regarded  with  repulsion  and  that  he  is  con- 
demned to  unremitting  toil  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  others  as 
punishment  for  his  crime.  The  prisoner  is  sensitively  and 
acutely  conscious  that  he  is  being  punished  by  his  enforced  labor 
and  the  rules  provided  for  his  prison  existence ;  it  is  therefore 
the  absolute  and  imperative  duty  of  the  prison  official  to  refrain 
from  emphasizing  this  fact  and  to  imperceptibly,  as  it  were, 
inoculate  the  prisoner  with  the  healthy  virus  of  the  advantages 
and  benefits  to  himself  of  a  regulated  life  of  honest  labor  in  some 
mechanical  or  useful  craft,  which  on  his  discharge  from  prison 
can  be  utilized  to  earn  his  bread.  Man,  mentally  healthy,  is 
naturally  pleased  at  the  acquirement  of  accomplishments  physical 
or  intellectual  which  he  masters  by  the  efforts  of  his  mind  or 
matter,  or  both.  The  criminal  has  this  human  trait,  and  its 
development  should  be  the  great  consideration  of  the  penologist. 
It  is  on  this  trait  we  must  gradually  develop  the  mentality  and 
the  inherent  ability  of  the  criminal  to  conquer  his  predisposed 
indisposition  to  toil  by  the  fascinating  triumphs  of  overcoming 
the  difficulties  presented  in  mechanical  acquirements.  The 
criminal  who  masters  a  trade  or  a  handicraft  is  already  past  the 
danger  point  on  the  road  to  reform  and  reclamation.  Thousands 
have  been  reformed  and  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life  by  our 
prison  schools  and  prison  workshops.  Hence  I  am  not  now 
suggesting  experimental  penology,  but  demonstrated  and  prac- 
ticed happenings  and  possibilities  along  the  lines  of  prison 
management.  And  I  only  claim  for  these  views  their  more 
persistent  and  universal  application  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
that  division  of  the  criminal  class  which  undergoes  imprisonment 
in  our  penal  institutions. 

There  are  many  other  aids  to  the  building  up  of  the  degrad- 
ed character  of  the  criminal  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
utilized  to  their  fullest  and  most  generous  extent.  I  believe  in 
identifying  the  criminals  in  our  prisons  as  American  citizens, 
deprived  for  the  period  of  their  incarceration  of  their  privileges 
as  such,  by  all  the  contributing  factors  at  our  disposal,  such  as 
the  observance  of  national  holidays,  lectures  in  school  and  chapel 
on  the  diginity  of  citizenship  and  the  equality  before  the  law  of 
all  who  sacredly  observe  its  mandates.  And  while  I  am  indis- 
posed to  borrow  from  or  imitate  the  European  treatment  of 
criminals,  I  admit  that  their  practice,  of  extending  pardons  and 
clemency  to  the  deserving  on  days  of  great  rejoicements  and 
celebrations  might  be  adopted  with  beneficial  effects  in  this 
country. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  ascension  to  the  Austrian  throne  by  the  ruler  of  that  country, 
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he  pardoned  548  criminals,  besides  numerous  military  and 
political  offenders  in  honor  of  his  jubliee.  The  observance  of 
such  customs  identifies  in  a  striking  if  not  in  a  picturesque 
manner  the  inmate  of  a  prison  with  his  country.  How  much 
more  pertinent  this  identification  becomes  in  a  republic — in  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people — 
where  our  former  citizens  are  restored  to  liberty  by  such  acts  of 
grace. 

And  yet  we  all  have  thrilled  to  our  finger  tips  when  Manila 
and  Santiago  illuminated  the  page  of  our  martial  triumphs  on 
sea  and  land,  while  coldly  repressing  any  manifestation  of  glad- 
ness or  rejoicements  among  those  of  our  former  political  equals 
immured  behind  stone  walls,  as  if  in  fact  they  were  not  our 
countrymen,  our  fellow  citizens ;  and,  many  of  them  men  who 
risked  their  lives  on  the  battlefield  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
In  Ohio  the  present  governor  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  its  observance,  alone  of  all  the  governors  of  the  states  in  this 
Union,  recognized  Memorial  day  by  the  pardon  of  a  life  prisoner 
who  had  served  his  country  in  the  field.  Not  even  the  president 
of  the  United  States  and  the  commander  in  chief  of  its  army  and 
navy,  then  in  war  with  Spain,  paid  this  tribute  to  the  fallen  and 
erring  men  who  fought  in  the  very  army  of  which  he  was  then  a 
subaltern  officer. 

I  only  mention  these  things  to  illustrate  the  many  as  yet 
untried  aids  which  might  be  judiciously  utilized  in  softening 
and  reclaiming  the  erring  and-the  degraded.  Object  lessons  like 
these  would  not  be  lost  upon  the  criminal  class,  and  I  must 
believe  they  would  operate  beneficially,  as  every  humane  advance 
so  far  made  has  resulted,  in  elevating  and  improving  the  tone  and 
morals  of  immured  criminals  and  permanently  reform  a  large 
and  ever  increasing  per  cent,  of  them,  no  matter  what  reaction- 
aries in  the  press  or  out  of  it  may  allege  to  the  contrary.  At  all 
events  enough  has  been  shown  by  this  one  European  reference 
to  demonstrate  that  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  nor  applied  all  of 
the  humanities  in  our  modern  and  reformed  treatment  of  prisoners. 
Perhaps,  when  we  do,  the  showing  will  be  as  gratifying  to  the 
friends  and  advocates  of  humane  penology  as  the  advancement 
so  far  made  is  to  the  savage  and  semi-barbarian  methods  formerly 
in  vogue. 

And  now  let  me  pass  to  the  re-entrance  of  the  reformed 
criminal  into  that  society  upon  which  he  waged  blind  and  sense- 
less warfare.  The  prison  authorities  having  conscientiously 
labored  with  and  given  health  to  his  mental  and  moral  faculties 
as  well  as  equipped  him  with  the  salutary  lessons  of  daily  toil  as 
a  necessity  to  his  moral  and  physical  existence,  he  enters  the 
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outer  world  full  of  hope,  yet  timid  in  his  advance  to  recognition 
and  fellowship.  We  who  know  what  a  great  hustling,  busy  and 
practical  world  this  is  and  what  it  requires  of  the  best  of  us  to 
keep  on  our  feet  and  not  get  thrown  down  in  the  rush  and  the 
scramble  for  existence,  can  easily  realize  the  obstacles  confronting 
the  released  convict  and  which  he  must  surmount  to  find  a  place 
and  an  honest  living  among  us.  Handicapped  as  he  is  with  the 
record  of  his  fall  he  joins  the  great  industrial  army  of  honest 
toilers.  Friendless  and  penniless,  without  local  habitation  or  a 
name,  he  stands  appalled  at  the  battle  of  life  and  his  timidity  is 
increased  and  too  often  degenerates  into  hopelessness  and  despair 
at  the  problem  confronting  him.  The  great,  big,  busy  and 
unsympathetic  world  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  make 
provision  for  his  advent  or  assign  him  a  place  in  the  caravan. 
Do  we  wonder  if  he  falls  by  the  wayside  ?  Would  it  not  be 
miraculous  if  alone  and  unaided  he  wins  a  place — a  right  to 
honestly  exist  ?  Need  I  picture  or  paint  to  this  assembly  any 
further  the  forlorn  condition  and  the  next  to  hopeless  prospects 
of  the  ex-convict  ? 

What  then  is  the  remedy  ?  Is  there  a  remedy  where  all  is 
against  him?  Collectively  and  individually  the  average  man 
cares  nothing  for  the  suceess  or  failure,  the  reform  or  the  relapse 
of  the  criminal.  He  is  too  much  preoccupied  with  himself.  Is 
it  not  plain  to  the  most  benighted  intelligence  that  society  itself 
is  organized  in  hostility  against  this  unfortunate  member,  who 
now  more  than  ever  needs  its  sympathy  and  care?  But  he 
receives  neither.  Isolated  and  Ishmaelite-like,  he  is  expected  to 
trudge  the  desert  hungry  and  thirsty,  forlorn  and  an  outcast.  If 
the  Christian  church  and  if  individual  associations  do  not  succor 
him,  he  is  lost.  Society  has  provided  a  refuge  for  him — the 
prison  from  whence  he  came ;  but  the  church  and  philanthropic 
Christian  men  and  women  must  provide  a  home  or  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  ex-convict  to  acquire  one. 

There  are  many  plans  and  many  methods  to  accomplish  this 
desideratum.  They  are  all  praiseworthy,  even  if  some  are 
injudicious  or  inadequate  for  the  object  in  view.  They  evidence, 
one  and  all,  manifestations  of  the  higher  and  more  ennobling 
endowments  of  human  nature.  They  are  God-like  and  Christian, 
but  to  be  useful,  to  serve  their  purpose,  they  must  be  practical. 
I  hold  that  in  every  town  and  every  hamlet,  as  well  as  in  our 
large  cities,  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  should  be  a  feature  of  the 
social  life  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  L,ike  the  littled  red  school 
house  of  the  republic,  the  Prisoners'  Aid  meeting  rooms  should 
be  disseminators  of  hope  and  help  and  equipment  for  the  battle 
of  life,  to  the  glory  and  perpetuity  of  free  and  endangered  insti- 
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tutions.  The  pastors  of  churches  should  be  moving  and  domi- 
nating factors  in  their  organization,  and  practical  business  men 
and  humane  and  philanthropic  men  and  women  their  adminis- 
trators and  active  agents.  How  easy  of  accomplishment  such 
organizations  would  be,  and  the  stupendous  results  to  society  at 
large  of  their  existence,  is  demonstrated  by  the  workings  and 
existence  of  such  organizations  in  England.  Many  of  the  best 
and  most  influential  men  and  women  of  the  colonies  of  that 
empire  are  the  progeny  of  ex-convicts,  aided  to  seek  new  homes 
in  distant  countries  and  begin  life  anew  unhampered  by  the 
records  of  their  convictions.  And  many,  too,  are  the  descendants 
of  convicts  transported  to  these  settlements  in  expiation  of 
their  guilt. 

Now  if  a  little  island  the  size  of  England,  and  with  a 
population  almost  one-half  of  ours,  confined  to  a  territory  no 
larger  than  this  state,  could  have  achieved  the  results  we  know 
they  have  accomplished  by  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  what  may 
we  not  hope  to  accomplish  in  the  solution  of  this  imperative 
social  problem  when  the  vast  extent  of  this  country  is  considered, 
added  to  the  fact  that  distant  colonies  now  offer  us  new  and 
important  aid  for  exploitation  in  this  field  of  criminal  refor- 
mation ?  At  home  and  in  the  distant 'colonies  protected  by  our 
flag  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  can't  alone  imitate  their  English 
fellows  but  improve  vastly  on  the  limited  field  in  which  they 
labor  so  successfully,  as  established  by  their  reports  and  the 
criminal  statistics  of  that  country.  I  believe  in  voluntary 
emigration  and  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies.  I  would  not  force  even 
an  ex-convict  to  leave  his  native  land.  Voluntary  emigration  for 
ex-prisoners  properly  recommended  and  with  good  prison  records 
is  one  of  the  solutions  of  this  criminal  question  I  see  coming. 
If  Christianity  has  not  approved  the  replacement  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  England's  distant  colonies  by  her  ex-convicts,  certainly 
the  results  have  justified  the  fact  and  both  humanity  and  civili- 
zation have  been  the  gainer.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  once  a  name 
of  horror  in  the  ears  of  Englishmen  as  the  home  of  expatriated 
criminals,  is  now  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  that  far  seeing  race, 
and  the  empire  of  Australia,  Queensland,  Tasmania  and  other 
colonies  to  which  the  British  criminals  either  voluntarily 
emigrated  or  were  transported  for  their  crimes  will  at  this  day, 
in  the  government  and  social  condition  of  their  descendants, 
compare  favorably  with  the  civilization  and  observance  of  law 
and  order,  the  protection  of  life  and  property  and  in  all  the  other 
functions  of  society  with  either  England  itself  or  this  Republic. 
Why  then  may  we  not  hope  to  see  in  the  far  off  Philippines, 
Hawaiian  islands  or  in  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  a  field  of 
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operations  for  reformed  American  criminals,  aided  to  emigrate 
with  wives  and  families  by  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  and 
kindred  associations  of  the  country?  Does  not  such  a 
scheme  of  colonization  appeal  more  forcibly  to  even  the  active 
consciences  of  missionary  contributors  than  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  ?  Is  there  an  American  man  or  woman  who  prefers 
the  conversion  of  a  Chinaman  to  the  salvation,  body  and  soul,  of 
a  fallen  American  ? 

"I  would  sooner  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon 
Than  such  a  citizen." 

I  cannot  and  will  not  believe  but  that  when  this  subject  is 
properly  presented  to  the  Christian  men  and  woman  of  this 
country  by  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  or  kindred  organizations  that> 
at  least,  a  portion  of  the  money  now  so  lavishly  contributed  to 
purchase  Bibles  for  breech  clouted  savages,  for  heathen  Chinese 
and  for  "  unspeakable  Turk  "  or  other  infidel  will  be  generously 
donated  to  a  fund  for  the  equipment  and  emigration  of  American 
ex-convicts,  their  wives  and  children  who  may  voluntarily  seek 
homes  in  our  distant  colonies. 

In  the  foregoing  thought  I  have  but  merely  grazed  a  subject 
the  solution  of  which  we  have  been  struggling  with,  viz  :  the 
decrease  of  crime  and  the  best  remedy  for  the  reformation  of  our 
criminals.  It  is  not  an  insolvable  problem.  Far  from  it.  It 
is  within  the  domain  of  practical  accomplishment  if  the  Christian 
church  will  aid  us  and  second  our  efforts ;  or  better  still,  take 
the  lead  in  this  tremendously  important  matter.  Owing  to  the 
unexpected  length  to  which  I  have  brought  this  paper  I  am 
compelled  to  refrain  from  mentioning  many  things,  some  of  them 
probably  of  more  importance  than  those  to  which  I  have  forced 
your  courtesy  to  listen,  and  for  which  I  can  only  apologize  by 
referring  to  that  tendency  of  advancing  years  to  be  garrulous  and 
tiresome.  However,  I  have  not  reached  a  senility  which  could 
cause  me  to  forget  returning  you  my  appreciative  thanks  for  the 
attention  and  consideration  with  which  you  have  heard  me. 
With  the  sincere  hope  that  what  I  have  uttered  may  be  accept- 
able in  the  spirit  of  my  intent — the  glory  of  God  and  the  elevation 
of  fallen  humanity — I  submit  these  views  for  what  they  are 
worth  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  HEYMANN  asked  that  Mr.  HORACE  FLETCHER  of  Chicago 
might  be  invited  to  address  the  meeting.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  Mr.  FLETCHER'S  remarks: — 

There  is  little  need  of  saying  more  as  to  the  value  of  pre- 
ventive work  as  taking  the  place  of  curative  work,  but  I  will  tell 
you  a  little  about  a  movement  that  is  011  foot  to  effect  a  perfect 
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social  quarantine  wherein  no  child  can  escape  the  influence  that 
goes  to  make  up  good  citizenship. 

More  than  half  a  million  women  are  now  registered  in  the 
different  women  clubs  of  this  country  and  they  are  all  interested 
tin  the  subject  of  child-saving  as  being  the  particular  function  of 
women  in  government.  The  president  of  the  Federation  of  Clubs 
has  pledged  herself  and  her  administration  to  the  help  of  work 
in  this  direction. 

One  of  the  best  aids  in  the  direction  of  the  formation  of  good 
character  is  the  kindergarten.  If  the  kindergarten  system  could 
be  extended  throughout  society  in  fifteen  years  the  face  of  society 
would  be  changed. 

Mr.  FLETCHER  said  that  he  was  in  close  touch  with  the  fine 
work  done  by  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  in  transform- 
ing a  slum  into  an  excellent  resident  district  for  working  people. 
That  company  has  issued  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  after  the  year 
1915  no  one  will  be  employed  there  who  has  not  had  kinder- 
garten training  in  childhood.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important 
notes  that  has  ever  been  struck  in  the  way  of  social  reform  ;  it 
means  formation  instead  of  reformation. 

Mr.  FLETCHER  described  the  success  of  this  company  in 
making  beautiful  surroundings  for  the  people  whom  they  employ 
by  the  aid  of  expert  landscape  gardeners,  thus  increasing  the 
"  potential  energy  of  the  people  employed  through  the  influence 
of  harmonious  thought."  Another  way  of  increasing  that  energy 
was  by  putting  in  fine  baths.  Twenty  minutes  each  week  is 
allowed  to  every  employe  for  a  bath,  and  they  are  paid  for  the 
time.  It  is  not  a  written  law,  but  it  is  expected  that  every  person 
employed  will  take  a  bath  once  a  week.  Consider  what  that 
means  with  1,700  people  employed.  When  a  man  is  clean  he  is 
self-respecting,  and  when  he  knows  that  every  one  around  him  is 
clean  it  increases  his  self-respect,  and  the  result  of  all  these 
methods  of  helping  the  workmen  shows  by  statistics  that  the 
product  of  the  factory  has  been  increased  ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  FLETCHER  spoke  at  length  of  the  conduct  of  this 
factory,  a  system  which  the  Ohio  Commissioner  of  Labor  had  in 
a  report  reproduced  abroad  in  many  languages  declared  to  be  the 
key  to  the  settlement  of  industrial  problems.  He  then  went  on 
to  speak  of  kindergartens.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  of 
the  South,  he  said,  were  negroes.  Before  the  war  a  good  negro 
cost  $  1,000.  Negroes  were  especially  apt  pupils  in  kindergartens. 
Wardens  had  testified  to  the  effectiveness  of  kindergartens  as 
prevention  of  crime.  It  cost  on  an  average  $12  a  year  to  educate 
a  child  at  the  public  schools.  Send  a  child  to  kindergarten  at 
the  age  of  three  and  keep  him  at  school  for  twelve  years,  and  his 
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education  cost  the  public  $144.  Not  only  by  this  expenditure 
did  the  public  save  the  thousands  that  it  would  cost  to  keep  a 
criminal  in  jail,  but  when  the  child  became  of  age,  statistics 
showed  that  the  public  profited  by  his  labor  to  the  extent  of  $600 
a  year,  a  good  return  for  a  $144  investment.  In  New  Orleans 
over  half  the  proceeds  of  taxes  went  to  the  maintenance  of  courts 
and  police  systems,  jail  and  other  phases  of  criminal  life.  By 
means  of  the  kindergarten  the  whole  face  of  society  could  be 
completely  changed  in  fifteen  years. 

When  Mr.  FLETCHER  finished  there  was  an  informal 
discussion  of  the  general  subject,  during  which  Mrs.  KIDDER 
told  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  literary  women  of  Alabama 
in  kindergarten  work. 

Mr.  FLETCHER  asked  for  a  rising  vote  as  to  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  such  work  as  he  had  outlined.  The  vote  was 
largely  in  favor  of  what  he  had  outlined  as  preventive  measures. 

Mr.  HEYMANN  asked  how  prison  wardens  would  get  their 
living  if  such  a  blessed  state  were  brought  about  that  no  prisons 
would  be  needed.  The  President  replied  that  no  one  present 
need  be  anxious,  for  they  would  all  be  in  heaven  before  that  good 
time  could  be  brought  about. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  people,  the  societies,  and 
the  press  of  New  Orleans,  was  offered  by  Superintendent  SCOTT 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  BUCKNER,  of  Texas.  General  BRINKERHOFF 
warmly  urged  the  passage  of  the  vote  of  thanks.  He  said 
the  meeting  had  been  a  successful  one,  and  hoped  the  people  of 
New  Orleans  would  see  that  the  proceedings  were  printed  and 
distributed.  He  said  that  in  the  fifteen  years  that  he  had  been 
attending  the  meetings  they  had  never  but  once  been  so  well 
reported  in  the  local  press.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  gave 
admirable  reports  when  the  meeting  was  held  there.  The  Asso- 
ciation had  never  been  more  warmly  received  than  in  New 
Orleans,  and  he  believed  the  results  of  the  meeting  would  be 
immediately  felt. 

The  resolution  was  then  passed  unanimously  by  a  rising 
vote.  In  announcing  this  vote  the  President  took  occasion  to 
thank  the  members  for  their  faithful  attendance  and  the  satis- 
factory work  they  had  accomplished. 

Dr.  BUCKNER  moved  and  put  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  which  was  unanimously  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  L,OWE,  of  New  Orleans,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mrs.  ISABEL  C.  BARROWS  for  her  interest  in  our 
local  institutions  and  her  able  remarks  at  the  evening  meeting  in 
one  of  our  churches,  and  to  the  States  which  had  sent  delegates 
and  to  the  delegates  who  made  a  long  journey  and  had  made  the 
meeting  a  success. 
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Mr.  HEYMANN  said  that  two  years  ago  President  Oilman  of 
John  Hopkins  had  prophesied  that  such  gatherings  in  the  south 
would  help  to  bring  about  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  he  thought 
this  meeting  justified  such  a  prediction.  Men  and  women  from 
Massachusetts  to  California,  representing  twelve  different  states, 
of  different  beliefs,  of  different  politics,  had  come  together  and 
taken  each  other  by  the  hand  and  said,  "  Let  us  come  together 
to  do  the  good  work  "  and  the  work  has  been  done  in  that  spirit. 
It  has  been  remarked,  said  Mr.  HEYMANN,  that  the  Spanish  war 
had  done  more  than  anything  before  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of 
union  between  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  but 
I  believe  this  beats  the  Spanish  war.  (Applause.) 

Adjourned. 
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